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Article  I. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  during  the  Years  1834, 
1835,  and  1836,  made  tcith  a  view  to  inquire  into  the 
moral  and  political  oeconomy  of  that  country,  and  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  By  Samuel  Laing.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  1836. 

fePEAKING  generally,  our  countrjrmen  do  not  make  the 
most  trustworthy  of  travellers.  The  reason  is,  not  that  they 
are  inaccurate  observers,  or  dishonest  recorders  of  facts,  but 
that  they  are  prone  to  erect  a  vn-ong  standard  of  comparison. 

Accustomed  to  view  the  institutions,  habits  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  own  country  with  feelings  not  far  removed  from 
veneration,  to  esteem  eveiything  which  here  surrounds  him 
as  approaching  nearly  to  perfection,  the  Briton  is  apt  to  mea- 
sure what  he  meets  with  away  from  home  by  that  which  he 
has  left  at  home ;  and  this  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  does, 
lead  him  to  deal  out  praise  or  censure  in  conformity  with 
what  must  be  deemed,  even  if  he  be  by  chance  at  times  correct, 
at  best  but  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

In  all  that  relates  to  forms  of  government,  in  all  that  has 
reference  to  our  civil  and  mminal  jurisprudence,  in  every- 
thing which  may  in  any  way  bear  upon  bur  conunercial  and 
colonial  system,  and  lastly  in  much  that  comes  within  the 
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category  of  our  social  state^  the  general  disposition  to  measure 
the  laws,  customs  and  institutions  of  other  countries  by  the 
British  standard  is  abundantly  conspicuous.  As  far  as  ques- 
tions of  government,  in  other  words  constitutional  questions, 
are  concerned,  this  is  not  wonderful.  England  certainly  did 
enjoy  the  best  government  in  the  world.  Start  not,  reader, 
that  we  use  the  past  tense ;  we  are  not  about  to  cast  down 
the  apple  of  discord  by  asserting  that  she  does  not  runv  en- 
joy the  best :  all  that  we  mean  to  state  is,  that  there  is  an- 
other competitor  for  the  palm  in  the  western  world ;  and  al- 
though the  British  government  or  constitution,  both  in  point 
of  structmre  and  administration,  is  unquestionably  much  bet- 
ter than  when  it  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best,  still 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  competitor  into  the  field,  to  say 
nothing  of  improvement  elsewhere,  has  caused  gentlemen  who 
travel  to  cast  about  for  a  new  and  indisputable  standard  of 
comparison. 

The  only  travellers  (and  we  merely  mention  this  inciden- 
tally) who  seem  to  have  adhered  with  dogged  pertinacity 
to  the  old  standard,  the  glorious  constitution  and  our  inimit- 
able institutions,  are  your  English  travellers  in  the  United 
States :  the  consequence  is,  that  an  enlightened  and  unpreju- 
diced account  of  that  surprising  country  and  its  enei^tic 
people,  is  still  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

To  the  class  of  travellers  we  have  just  named  Mr.  Laing 
certainly  does  not  belong.  His  views  are  more  extended,— in- 
finitely more  enlightened :  he  distinctly  tells  us,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  his  test  of  the  value 
of  an  institution ;  and  not  only  does  he  himself  never  lose 
sight  of  his  own  standard,  but  he  is  especially  careful  to  keep 
it  continually  under  his  reader's  eye ;  and  this  we  take  to  be 
a  (if  not  the)  most  valuable  feature  in  this  most  valuable 
book.  Mr.  Laing  is  in  short  a  practical  utiUtarian  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  adopting  and  presenting  to  his 
readers  a  just  standard  of  comparison  that  he  proves  himself 
entitled  to  be  received  as  a  trustworthy  witness ;  he  possesses 
other  qualifications  scarcely  inferior  in  value  to  that  which  we 
have  just  pointed  out.  As  an  observer  he  is  accurate,  and  even 
acute,  not  contenting  himself  with  the  mere  surface  of  things. 
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but  carefully  examining  everyphenomenon  which  presents  itself 
to  his  notice,  for  the  laudable  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  clearing 
away  all  false  colouring. 

But  besides  a  power  of  accurate  observation,  with  a  proper 
rule  of  judgement,  there  are  other  qualifications  which  seem 
essentially  necessary  to  the  task  of  presenting  a  just  portrait- 
ure of  a  people.  These  qualifications  Mr.  Laing  possesses 
in  no  mean  degree.  He  is  a  poHtical  philosopher  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense  of  the  term ;  he  has  evidently  studied  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  countiy  in  a  proper,  that  is  a  philoso- 
phical spirit;  and  by  keeping  these  continually  before  his 
mind^  as  well  to  be  judged  as  to  aid  in  judging,  he  renders 
his  book  a  present  of  inestimable  value  to  his  countrymen. 

That  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Laing  is  abundantly  justified^  will 
appear  from  the  extracts  which  we  shall  offer :  in  the  mean 
time  the  reader  must  take  our  statement  upon  trust.  Our 
reason  for  s[>eaking  thus  decidedly  in  the  outset  is,  we  candidly 
admit,  to  bespeak  for  our  author  that  degree  of  attention 
which  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  long  in  admitting  he 
merits. 

"  Previous  travellers  in  Norway,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  sublime  scenery  which  the  country 
presents  in  the  most  interesting  forms,  and  have  bestowed  little  of  it  on 
the  social  condition  and  state  of  the  Norwegian  people." 

The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  worthy  object  of  our  au- 
thor's solicitude. 

"  They  are,"  he  continues,  "  the  most  interesting  and  singular  group  of 
people  in  Europe.  They  live  under  ancient  laws  and  social  arrangements 
totally  different  in  principle  from  those  which  regulate  society  and  property 
in  the  feudally  constituted  countries ;  and  among  them  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  germ  of  all  the  free  institutions  which  distinguish  the  British 
constitution  of  the  present  day.  They  present  to  the  political  philosopher 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  emerging  suddenly  from  under  the  hand 
of  an  uncontrolled  and  absolute  sovereign  power,  with  their  civil  liberties 
and  social  arrangements  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  so  well 
secured  by  their  ancient  laws,  that  the  transition  from  despotism  to  de- 
mocracy was  unmarked  by  any  convulsion  or  revolutionary  movement,  or 
important  change  in  the  state  of  society  and  property." — Introd.  p.  iv. 

Further  on  Mr.  Laing  tells  us  that  he  had  long  entertained 
a  desire  to  visit  Norway, 

"  partly  to  investigate  the  social  condition  of  a  people  living  under  in- 
stitutions  so  ancient  and  peculiar,  and  which  have  recently  been  adopted 
by  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations^  and  partly  from  the  histo- 
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rical  interest  which  we  attach  to  everything  Norwegian.  Here  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  original  type  of  institutions,  customs,  and  domestic  usagea 
which  England  received  by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  long  previous 
occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  by  invaders  of  Norwegian 
race.  Few  readers  of  the  historical  events  of  the  middle  ages  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  a  wish  to  visit  the  country  from  which  issued  in  the 
tenth  century  the  men  who  conquered  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe. 
Such  were  the  objects,  to  investigate  which  the  writer  was  induced  to 
spend  nearly  two  years  in  this  remote  part  of  Europe." — Page  3. 

But  the  chief  mterest  which  Norway  possesses  for  the  mo- 
dem poUtician  is  the  illustrations  which  the  country  fur- 
nishes of  the  great  movement  which  is  more  or  less  prevailing 
throughout  eveiy  country  in  the  world.  Democracy,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  tells  us,  is  inevitable.  We  believe  it.  What  then 
so  deeply  interesting  as  an  account  of  a  country  which  illus- 
trates, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  progress  of  that  principle  ? 

The  first  thing  the  reader  should  do  is  to  turn  to  a  good 
map  of  Northern  Europe.  He  will  there  find  that  the  coun- 
try which  is  the  subject  of  this  article  extends  fi'om  the  58th 
to  the  7l8t  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  Sweden,  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  greatest 
breadth  does  not  exceed  300  miles ;  and  north  of  the  63rd 
degree,  in  the  province  of  Drontheim,  the  country  narrows  to 
a  mere  belt.  The  whole  area  has  been  computed  at  something 
over  60,000  square  miles.  The  reader  will  perhaps  better 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  country,  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
Norway  begins  nearly  where  Scotland  ends ;  that  is,  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Norway,  the  Naze,  is  only  a  few  miles  south 
of  Pentland  Frith. 

Norway,  Iceland,  the  North  of  Scotland,  Newfoundland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  all  present  coast  features  of  a  si- 
milar character.  The  sea  bound  is  broken  into  innumerable 
islands,  and  the  coimtry  is  penetrated  by  considerable  arms 
of  the  sea,  into  which  the  inland  streams  empty  themselves. 
A  further  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  of 
these  Jiords^  as  they  are  called  in  Norway,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  firths  of  Scotland*. 

The  coimtry  is  covered  by  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges, 
caHledPfeldey  (whence  the  Cumberland  term  Fell,)  the  most  con- 

*  In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  called  by  the  French 
1e  hxu  d'oTf  whence  prcMMbly  the  name  Labrador. 
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sideraUe  of  which  is  the  Dovre  Fjeld^  of  ^hich  Mr.  Laing 
thus  writes : 

"When  we  give  things  their  real  names,  we  take  away  much  of  their 
imagined  grandeur.  The  Dovre  Fjeld sounds  well,  and  we  fancy  it  avast 
and  sublime  natural  feature.  It  really  is  no  more  than  a/e//,  like  those  of 
Yorkshire  or  Cumberland ;  an  elevated  tract  of  ground,  whence  run  waters 
in  opposite  directions,  and  which  forms  the  base  of  a  number  of  detached 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  In  fact,  as  a  scene  impressing  the  traveller 
with  ideas  of  vast  and  lonely  grandeur,  the  tract  from  the  waters  of  the 
Tay  to  those  of  the  Spey,  by  Dalnacardoch  Dalwhinny  and  Pitmain,  greatly 
surpasses  it.  You  are  indeed  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  that  is  not  seen, — it  is  a  matter  of  reflection  and  information.  You 
look  down  upon  nothing  below  you,  and  look  up  only  to  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation.  Schneehoettc  alone  comes  up  to  a  mountain  in  magni- 
tude :  it  is  7300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  this  fell  is  3000  at 
Uiis  farm  house  {Jerkin,  where  Mr.  Laing  then  was),  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  base  of  Schneehoette.  The  actual  height  for  the  eye  there- 
fore of  this  mountain  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Ben  Nevis,  about 
4300  feet,  with  the  disadvantage  of  gaining  its  apparent  height  by  a  slow 
rise  from  the  fell."— Page  52. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the 
comitry  is,  that  the  climate  is  rendered  much  more  severe 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  similar  latitude  at  a  lower 
elevation. 

As  in  all  northern  climates  however,  the  length  and  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  heat, 
and  consequent  rapid  vegetation  in  summer.  Captain  Frank- 
lin tells  us  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  a  polar  summer ;  in  Ca- 
nada wheat  has  been  sown  and  reaped  in  eighty-seven  days, 
and  probably  in  even  less ;  and  in  Norway  Mr.  Laing  found 
fruits  in  perfection  which  would  be  a  rarity  in  Scotland. 

"  Behind  the  house  which  I  inhabited  is  a  standard  cherry-tree  bearing 
ripe  fruit.  It  would  be  a  rarity  in  Scotland  to  raise  them,  unless  against 
a  wall,  even  eight  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  this ;  Drontheim  is  supplied 
with  them  from  a  parish  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town.  Hops  are  culti- 
vated here  as  a  crop :  flax-seed  ripens  so  as  to  be  fit  for  being  sown.  It 
is  only  in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  these  productions  would  come  to 
maturity." — Page  95. 

Indirectly  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter,  by  abridging 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  renders  the  soil  comparatively 
sterile.  In  forest-clad  America  it  is  perpetually  enriched  by 
the  decaying  clothing  of  the  vegetable  world.  In  Norway 
the  paucity  of  alluvial  tracts,  the  prevalence  of  rock  seldom 
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sinking  far  beneath^  and  often  forming  the  surface^  together 
with  the  want  of  vegetable  decomposition,  render  the  soil  in- 
capable of  furnishing  food  to  any  considerable  population. 
The  whole  amount  is  consequently  only  1,098,291  *,  which  is 
just  that  of  the  two  Canadas,  and,  as  far  as  proportion  of 
people  to  territory  is  concerned,  not  much  more  than  one 
thirtieth  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  taking  the  latter  at 
16,000,000,  with  an  extent  of  territory  not  much  more  than 
half  that  of  Norway. 

The  mention  of  population  brings  us  to  a  very  important 
principle,  which  is  ably  discussed  and  very  fully  illustrated 
by  our  author.  It  is  this, — ^that  if  the  people  of  a  countiy 
be  habituated  to  a  high  standard  of  subsistence  and  comfort^ 
they  will  not  suffer  their  condition  to  sink  indefinitely,  but, 
by  prudence  in  the  contraction  of  marriage  and  the  raising 
of  a  family,  will  keep  down  their  own  numbers,  not  merely 
within,  but  even  far  within,  the  means  of  subsistence.  There 
are  several  passages  in  Mr.  Laing's  book  which  illustrate  this 
principle :  we  select  the  following. 

"  This  population/'  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  is  much  bettei;  lodged  than  oar 
labouring  and  middling  classes,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  meanest  labourers  are  divided  into  several  apartments, 
have  wooden  floors  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  windows,  also  some 
kind  of  outhouse  for  cattle  and  lumber.  Every  man  indeed  seems,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  to  have  put  up  a  separate  house  for  everything  he  pos- 
sesses. Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population 
will  admit  the  influence  of  good  habitations  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the 
people.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more  suited  to  the 
feelings  and  decencies  of  civilized  life  than  the  peasantry  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  live  in  dark  one-  room  hovels, 
in  which  not  only  are  household  comfort  and  cleanliness  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  maintained. 
Can  anjf  reflecting  person  doubt  that  it  ie  an  important  advantage  to  the  la- 
bouring dasees  qf  a  country,  that  their  standard  qf  living  is  pitched  high  as  to 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing?  It  is  the  most  efiective  check  upon  pauperism 
and  over-population.  Why  does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  recklessly  i 
Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  a  man  in  his  station  is  a  hovel 
of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  as  a  man  may  put  up  in  a  forenoon  on  a  hill- 
side :  a  bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  his  standuti  of  food:— a  tattered  gre&t- 
coat,  of  raiment.  With  these  he  is  in  no  worse  condition  than  the  popu- 
lation around  him,  and  therefore  he  marries.     If  the  ideas  and  habits  of 

♦  "  Census  of  1835,"— Lamg,  p.  395. 
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the  country  required  a  more  expensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habitation 
for  the  very  meanest  person  of  his  own  station,  he  would  not  marry  until 
he  had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like  his  neighbours ;  nor  would  he 
find  a  wife  who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to  burrow  in  a  pigsty. 
Every  man  looks  to  what  is  considered  proper  and  reputable  in  his  own 
rank  ;  and  the  poor  man,  having  little  else  to  give  him  importance,  is  ge- 
neraliy  more  tenacious  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  station,  than 
the  rich  man  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  sphere." — Pages  40,  41. 

TTie  following  passage  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  propo- 
sition with  which,  following  Mr.  Laing,  we  started.  It  ex- 
hibits Mr.  Laing's  habit  of  penetrating  much  deeper  than  the 
mere  surface  of  things. 

"  The  family  I  lodge  with  went  to  a  wedding  some  days  ago.  The  feast- 
ing will  continue  a  whole  week.  The  same  custom  of  expensive  weddings 
and  funerals  among  country  people  prevailed  formerly  very  much  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  discountenanced,  perhaps  not  very  wisely,  by  the  clergy.  It 
is  in  fact  beneficial  for  society  when,  either  to  be  married  or  buried  with 
respectability,  some  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred,  and  conse- 
quently a  certain  previous  saving  and  industry  be  exerted.  It  is  true  that 
a  young  couple,  who  spend  on  their  marriage-day  what  might  have  kept  their 
house  for  twelve  months,  do  what  people  in  a  higher  station  consider  very 
imprudent ;  but  in  acquiring  what  they  then  spend,  they  have  acquired 
wliat  they  cannot  spend, — the  habit  of  saving  for  a  distant  object,  and  not 
living  from  day  to  day.  By  this  one  festivity  too  they  form  a  bond  of 
connection  with  the  married  people  of  respectability  in  their  own  station, 
and  which  those  of  good  disposition  and  intentions  retain  through  life. 
They  are  transferred  out  of  the  class  of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  into 
the  higher  class  of  the  steady  and  the  careful.  The  penny  or  subscription 
Weddings  common  in  the  south  of  Scotland  deserved  mudi  greater  repro- 
bation."—Page  146. 

So  highly  important^  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the  ag- 
gregate happiness  of  the  community,  do  we  deem  the  princi- 
ple that  their  condition  will  mainly  depend  on  their  habits, 
that  we  shall  without  apology  present  to  the  reader  one  other 
passage,  wherein  our  author  argues  in  favour  of  his  principle. 

The  first  quotation  we  made,  bearing  on  the  question  of 
habits,  related  chiefly  to  lodging ;  the  present  has  reference 
solely  to  food.  After  observing,  in  relation  to  the  potatoe  diet 
of  the  Irish,  that  ^^  as  fine  an  animal  might  be  reared  upon 
**  potatoes  and  milk  as  upon  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,'^ 
our  author  thus  wisely  continues : 

**  The  food  best  for  a  country  is  clearly  that  which  requires  the  greatest 
exertion  of  industry  and  skill  to  produce.    That  which  can  be  procured 
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with  little  of  such  exertion^  as  potatoes,  would  undoubtedly  reduce  a  nation 
to  a  low  state  of  industry  and  skill.  Those  are  in  a  wrong  path  who  would 
reduce  pauperism  in  England  by  reducing  the  standard  of  subsistence  for 
the  poor.  If  the  English  labourers,  instead  of  considering  wheaten  bread 
and  meat  necessary  for  their  proper  sustenance,  were  to  be  content  with 
potatoes  and  salt  herrings,  the  increase  of  pauperism  among  them  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  their  food,  and  the  ease  of  ob- 
taining it.  The  man  who  now  thinks  himself  ill  off  without  the  finest  bread, 
would  then  think  himself  entitled  to  marry  if  he  could  earn  potatoes  for 
himself  and  family.  Our  pauper  population  would  thus  increase  with 
frightful  rapidity.  I  agree  with  Cobbett  that  potatoes  are  the  worst  food 
for  a  nation  to  subsist  on,  but  not  for  his  reasons ;  not  because  they  are 
an  unsubstantial  food,  and  consume  coals  and  time,  and  keep  the  house- 
wife boiling  or  baking  all  day  long ;  but  because,  in  proportion  to  their 
nutriment  as  food,  they  require  less  labour,  less  exertion  of  body  and  mind 
to  bring  them  to  the  state  of  food,  than  any  other  article  of  human  culture. 
The  planting  and  digging  up,  the  boiling  or  baking,  are  almost  all  the 
operations  required  with  the  potatoe ;  and  therefore  the  nation  which  is  sa- 
tisfied with  a  potatoe  diet  must  be  in  a  state  of  sloth  and  inactivity,  bodily 
and  mental.  The  most  complicated  manufacture,  perhaps,  which  we 
have  among  mankind,  and  which  in  all  its  parts  requires  the  most  com- 
bined exertions  of  human  industry  and  skill,  is  the  production  of  a  quart- 
ern loaf  from  a  few  seeds  of  wheat  put  into  the  earth." — Pages  45,  46. 

The  relation  between  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
habits  being  established,  the  practical  inference  is,  that  all 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
contentment  among  the  people.  This  is  the  view  we  took  in 
our  observations  on  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland  in  oiu*  seventh 
number*.  If  the  object  of  a  system  of  relief  be  not  to  raise 
the  habits  of  the  people,  to  render  them  in  short  discontented 
with  a  bare  subsistence,  we  should  deem  such  a  system  worse 
than  useless.  The  evil  of  unconditional  relief,  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  some  of  our  southern  coimties  previously  to  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  was,  that  the  independent  labouring 
population  was  reduced  to  the  pauper  level.  The  effect  of  a 
system  of  conditional  reUef  will  he^  first  that  the  pauper  will 
be  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  laboiu*er,  and 
next  that  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  will 
be  subject  to  a  fiuther  process  of  indefinite  elevation.  The 
effect  of  a  well-ordered  system  must  be  to  establish  a  practical 
minimum  of  wages ;  but  without  any  of  the  evils  which  would 
flow  from  a  legislative  minimum.    As  the  labourer's  condition 

♦  See  the  first  article  of  volume  iv.,/j<w»iw,  and  pp.  16-17  in  particular. 
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improves^  as  he  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  fastidious 
as  to  the  amount  of  comforts  with  which  he  will  be  content, 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  relief  will  be  gradually  obviated* 
Population  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  greatly  within 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  all  the  evils  which  flow  from 
indigence  would  spontaneously  subside.  This  great  end,  with 
a  poor  law  as  a  means,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  for 
this  reason  we  desire  to  see  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  poor 
within  the  houses  of  refuge  greatly  improved,  trusting  wholly 
to  restraints  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  our  article  already  al- 
luded to,  as  a  check  upon  immoderate  appUcation  for  reUef. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  such  checks  as  keep  the 
population  at  a  point  short  of  misery,  we  cannot  avoid  again 
quoting  from  our  able  author  a  passage  which  we  look  upon 
as  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

"  Among  the  secondary  checks  (we  shonld  rather  call  them  primary  or 
preventive)  upon  improvident  marriages  in  this  nation,  the  most  powerful 
b^that  in  the  Lutheran  church  marriage  includes  two  distinct  ceremonies, 
— the  betrothal  and  the  final  ceremony.  The  one  precedes  the  other 
generally  for  one,  two,  or  often  for  several  years.  The  betrothed  par- 
ties have,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  status,  as 
well  as  in  society.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  custom  so  beneficial  should 
have  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  English  church.  It  interposes  a  seasonable 
pause  before  young  parties  enter  into  the  expenses  of  a  family  and  a  house. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  of  discovering  any  cause,  such  as  drunken  or 
idle  habits,  or  poverty,  which  might  make  the  marriage  unsuitable ;  and 
perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  probationary  period,  it  is  not  without  its  good  effect 
on  the  character  and  temper  of  both  sexes.  If  we  reckon  the  prolific  age 
of  a  female  at  twenty-two  years,  or  from  eighteen  to  forty,  the  interval  of 
a  year  (and  in  the  less  opulent  classes  it  is  often  several)  alone  reduces 
to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  per  cent  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation."—Page  147. 

"  Given  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation/*  says  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  in  one  of  his  impublished  manuscripts,  *^the  condition 
"  of  the  people  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  numbers/*  We 
have  seen  that  in  Norway  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
tend  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  people,  in  proportion 
to  land  and  capital.  Hence  their  aggregate  and  average  con- 
dition is  one  of  comfort.  But  there  is  another  most  important 
item  in  the  happiness  of  a  community,  namely  the  equal  di- 
stribution or  diffusion  of  the  wealth,  upon  which  Mr.  Laing 
dwells,  and  which  he  iUustrates  with  his  usual  felicity.     If 
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the  wealth  of  a  community  were  distributed  with  tolerable 
equality,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  aggregate  of  happi- 
ness must  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wealth ;  but  if 
every  law  and  institution  should  tend  to  the  imdue  amassing 
of  wealth,  it  must  be  equally  clear  not  only  that  happiness 
may  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  wealth,  but  that  wealth  may 
become,  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  few,  an  instrument  of 
human  degradation  and  misery. 

In  Norway  the  tenure  of  landed  property  promotes  the 
general  diflusion  of  wealth.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is  un- 
known :  land  is  equally  divided  among  the  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  the  custom  (owing  to  a  circimisfance  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  allude,)  works  admirably. 

"  In  Norway  the  law  of  saccession  has  prevented  property  from  being 
accumulated  in  large  masses.  The  estates  of  individuals  are  generally 
small ;  and  the  houses,  furniture,  food,  comforts,  ways  and  means  of  living 
amoDg  ail  classes  appear  to  me  to  approach  more  nearly  to  an  equality  to 
one  standaid  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  standard  is  far  removed 
from  any  want  or  discomfort  on  one  hand,  or  any  luxury  or  display  on  the 
other.  The  actual  partition  of  the  land  itself  seems,  in  practice,  not  to  go 
below  such  a  portion  of  land  as  will  support  a  family  comfortably,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  notions  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  indeed  evident  that 
a  piece  of  ground  without  houses  upon  it,  and  too  small  to  keep  a  family 
according  to  the  national  estimation  of  what  is  requisite,  would  be  of  no 
value  as  a  separate  property.  The  heirs  accordingly  either  sell  to  each 
other,  or  sell  the  whole  to  a  stranger,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The  duty 
of  the  Sorenskriver,  or  district  judge,  consists  chiefly  in  arranging  this  kind 
of  chancery  business,  and  all  debts  and  deeds  affecting  property  are  regi- 
stered with  him."— Page  281. 

The  equal  partition  of  property  among  the  children  is  an 
incident  of  the  perfectly  free  tenure  which  prevails  in  Norway. 
Lands  are  there  held  of  no  feudal  superior.  In  this  country 
all  lands  are  theoretically  said  to  be  held  of  the  king ;  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  have  no  allodial  lands.  In  Nor- 
way estates  are  allodial ;  consequently  all  the  incidents  of  the 
feudal  tenure  are  unknown. 

"The  peasantry  of  Norway,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  have  always  been  free. 
From  the  earliest  ages  they  possessed  the  lands  in  property,  and  were  sub- 
ject only  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  They  were  never  ad- 
scripH  gleha,  as  in  the  feudal  countries  of  Europe,  or  subject  in  person  or 
property  to  local  judicatories.  The  small  kings  who  were  expelled,  or 
their  independence  annihilated,  appear  never  to  have  attained  the  powers 
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and  priyileges  of  the  great  feudal  lords  in  other  countries,  bat  to  have  al- 
ways depended  in  some  degree  upon  the  great  Thuigs  or  Meetings  of  the 
landowners,  in  the  enactment  of  laws.    Property  and  power  necessarily 
go  together ;  and  by  the  Udal  laws  the  land  was  always  the  property  of 
the  people,  not  of  a  feudal  class  of  high  nobility :  this  gave  them  at  all 
times,  even  under  the  nominally  absolute  government  of  Denmark,  much 
weight  in  legislation."— Page  203,  204. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  Udal  or  Odal,  as  a  term  applied  to  land,  to  landholders,  and  to  privi- 
leges attached  to  Udal  land,  spears  to  have  been  originally  the  same  word 
as  the  German  word  Adel  (modem  Edel),  signifying  noble ;  and  it  carries 
an  equivalent  meaning  m  all  its  applications.  Udal  land  is  noble  land, 
not  held  from  or  under  any  superior,  not  even  from  the  king;  consequently 
paying  no  acknowledgement,  real  or  nominal,  as  a  feu  duty  or  reddendo, 
but  held,  as  it  has  been  proudly  expressed,  by  the  right  by  which  the 
Crown  itself  is  held.  Udal  land  is  possessed  consequently  without 
charter,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  the  burthens  and  casualties  affecting 
land  held  by  feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his  superior 
vassal.  It  is  subject  neither  to  fines  on  the  entry  of  new  heirs  or  succes- 
sorB«  nor  to  escheats  nor  forfeiture,  nor  personal  suit  nor  service,  nor 
wardship  nor  astrictions  to  baronial,  county,  or  other  local  judicatories, 
nor  to  baronial  mills  or  other  feudal  servitudes,  nor  to  any  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand burthens  and  vexatious  exactions  which  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
in  some  degree  to  the  present  day,  have  affected  all  property  held  under 
the  feudal  tenure.  There  being  neither  superior,  nor  vassal,  nor  feudal 
service  connected  with  such  land,  there  existed  no  legal  necessity  for  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  countries  feudally  con- 
stituted, the  right  of  the  sovereign  or  feudal  superior  to  have  a  vassal  of 
an  age  to  perform  the  military  service,  in  consideration  of  which  the  land 
was  granted,  was  the  foundation  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  eldest 
son  alone  could  generally  have  attained  the  age  to  perform  this  service. 
This  right  was  even  superior  to  the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  and  in 
virtue  of  it  a  delectus  persojuB  was  in  the  earlier  ages  exercised.  The  fiefs 
were  not  hereditary  of  right;  and  even  at  the  present  day  this  principle 
is  by  fiction  of  law  so  far  effective  and  acted  upon,  that  female  heirs  are 
in  many  feudal  cas^  excluded  from  succession ;  and  in  all  feudal  coun- 
tries the  eldest  male  heir  has  to  pay  an  acknowledgement  to  the  feudal 
superior  on  his  entry  as  vassal  in  the  l^nd.  Udal  land  not  being  held  for 
military  service  to  any  superior,  no  delectus  persoiuB  as  to  who  should  in- 
herit it  was  competent  to  any  authority,  and  consequently  no  preference 
of  the  male  heir  could  grow  into  the  law  of  succession  to  land." — Page  207. 

There  appears  to  be  a  species  of  entail  connected  with  the 
Udal  tenure,  and  it  is  this.  If  the  Udalman  m  possession 
should  alienate  to  a  stranger,  the  next  of  kin  has  a  right  of 
redemption,  on  paying  the  price  of  the  land.  This  is  called 
the  Odelbaam's  Ret.     By  recent  enactments  this  right  has 
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been  limited  in  its  exercise  as  to  time,  namely  to  five  years ; 
besides  which  improvements  must  be  paid  for.  This  last 
provision  is  wise ;  without  it,  the  Odelbaam's  Ret  would  be 
a  bar  to  improvement. 

It  has  been  urged  that  equal  division  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  subdivision  of  estates  to  a  most  injurious  extent, 
and  Ireland  is  not  imfi:«quently  pointed  at  for  proof  of  the 
proposition.  Norway  however,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  proof 
to'  the  contrary ;  and  we  shall  here  extract  another  passage, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  effects  of  equal  division, 
and  in  order  to  avaU  ourselves  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Laing  disposes  of  the  fallacy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous. 

"The  division  of  the  land  appears  not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  landed  properties 
to  the  minimum  size  that  v?iU  barely  support  human  existence.  I  have 
counted  from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in  a 
country  in  which  the  farmer  must,  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have 
winter  provender  and  houses  provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident  that 
some  cause  or  other,  operating  on  aggregation  of  landed  property,  counter- 
acts the  dividing  effects  of  partition  among  children.  That  cause  can 
be  no  other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured  would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement ;  viz.  that  in  a  country  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merely  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the  marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the 
body  of  landowners,  will  balance  its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession 
of  children."— Pages  18.  19. 

The  causes  stated  above  must  of  necessity  be  continually 
in  operation,  but  still  we  must  insist  that  the  high  standard, 
as  previously  stated  by  our  author,  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  check  upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  land.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  almost  self-evident  proposition  that, 
if  men  will  not  Uve  according  to  a  low  standard  they  will 
in  all  cases  dispose  of  lots  of  land  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  Uve  according  to  a  higher  standard.  Thus  the 
minimum  size  of  lots  of  land  will  have  a  tendency  to  fix  itself 
at  just  that  point  which  is  su£Scient  to  secure  the  miniTiriiini 
condition  which  agrees  with  the  popular  idea  of  decency. 
But  to  return  to  oiu*  author.  Alluding  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Laing  says : 

"  There  the  land  and  other  property  is  not  disseminated  in  ownership 
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or  in  smaH  portions  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  notorionsljr 
held  in  large  masses  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population.  The  pea- 
santry, having  no  property  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  possessing 
any,  have  not  those  tastes,  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  prudence  and  fore- 
sight which  accompany  the  possession  of  property,  and  altogether  form  the 
true  and  natoral  check  npon  the  tendency  of  population  to  exceed  the 
means  of  subsbtence.  The  Irish  peasant  gratifies  the  natural  propensity 
to  marriage,  precisely  because,  being  destitute  of  property  and  of  its  influ- 
ences on  the  human  mind,  he  has  grown  up  to  manhood  without  any  re- 
straining propensity." — Page  20, 

In  proof  of  the  above  statement,  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  property,  Mr.  Laing  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  la« 
bourer  in  London,  where  his  labour  is  worth  perhaps  foiu*  or 
five  times  as  much  as  in  his  own  coimtry.  There  he  ceases 
to  be  an  indolent  and  improvident  sloven ;  he  acquires  new 
tastes,  desires  and  wants,  to  gratify  and  supply  which  new 
exertions  are  necessary.  To  use  the  words  of  an  intelligent 
working  man,  he  will  no  longer  ^^  give  half  his  food  to  get 
^  the  other  half  cooked," — he  will  not,  as  he  would  have  done 
in  Ireland,  marry  improvidently:  he  has  a  new  stake  in  exist- 
ence, and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Laing,  "the  restraints  of  pro- 
"  perty  are  upon  him." 

In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada  "  the  re- 
"  straints  of  property"  are  conspicuously  active  upon  the  set- 
tler from  Ireland.  He  seems  to  be  a  new  being,  endowed  with 
increased  capacity  for  enjoyment,  with  new  wants  and  new 
energies.  Captain  Basil  Hall, — who  seems  to  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spurious  morality  of  his  class,  who  condemns  much 
that  is  estimable,  and  approves  much  the  tendency  of  which 
is  evil, — ^teUs  us  of  an  Irish  settler  in  Canada  who  had  a  fine 
farm,  but  who  would  not  admit,  imtil  hard  pressed  by  the 
gallant  Captain,  that  his  condition  had  been  much  bettered  by 
emigrating.  What  does  this  indisposition  to  admit  his  former 
state  show  ?  Simply  that  he  had  learned  to  look  back  to  that 
state  as  one  of  degradation  and  misery,  to  one  which  was 
fraught  with  painful  associations.  Captain  Hall  must  be  a 
bad  metaphysician,  or  he  would  not  haxre  touched  so  sensitive 
a  chord.  To  us  the  poor  Irishman's  emotions  were  worthy 
of  respect,  but  we  must  say  that  we  never  appreciated  their 
full  force  imtil  we  read  Mr.  Laing's  book. 

There  is  another  condition  to  the  due  distribution  of  landed 
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property  into  conveniently  sized  properties  which  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of;  and  that  is^  diat  there  must  be  no  great  impedi- 
ment^ such  as  fines  on  aUenation^  or  imposts  of  any  kind  in  the 
way  of  sale  or  conveyance.  Under  the  feudal  system  division 
might  take  place  to  any  extent,  but  the  di£Bculties  in  the  way  of 
re-union  were  very  great.  The  seigneur,  or  lord,  held  under  the 
king  as  a  feudal  superior ;  the  tenants  held  imder  the  seigneur. 
To  say  nothing  of  all  kinds  of  service,  chiefly  miUtary,  which  is 
in  itself  equivalent  to  a  tax,  the  land  itself  was  subject  to  cer- 
tain burthens  on  conveyance.  Where  the  lord  of  the  soil  con- 
veyed his  whole  lordship,  the  king  received  a  fine:  where  the 
tenant  conveyed  his  property,  the  fine  was  to  the  seigneur  or 
lord.  The  latter  class  of  fines  operated  against  the  transfer  of 
small  lots  held  under  the  lord,  so  that  subdivision  went  on  to 
infinity. 

The  ancient  and  confirmed  habits  of  the  people  too  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Why  does  assassination  prevail  in 
New  Orleans,  fanaticism  and  the  spirit  of  trade  in  New  En- 
gland, and  high-minded  generosity  in  Kentucky,  seeing  that 
the  laws  and  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  differ  enough 
to  produce  such  differences  ?  The  solution  is  not  difficult. 
New  England  was  settled  by  men  of  the  middle  class,  who 
had  been  persecuted  for  religion ;  New  Orleans  by  Spaniards 
and  others  whose  morality  touching  human  life  is,  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  lax ;  whilst  the  Kentuckians  were  fi'om  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  peopled  by  Englishmen  of  refined  and  cidti- 
vated  tastes;  and  the  habits  peculiar  to  the  classes  whence 
the  people  of  the  states  we  have  named  took  their  origin,  have 
not  as  yet  been  eradicated  by  the  new  influences  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  To  ancient  habits,  however  generated, 
added  to  fines  on  aUenation,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  property  in  France ;  and  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  take  this  view,  from  having  observed  the  dis- 
position of  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada  to  sub- 
divide their  paternal  lands  rather  than  settle  out  of  the  parish, 
where  abundance  of  land  may  be  had  almost  for  asking  for, 
the  lord^s  conveyance  Jto  his  tenant  not  being  a  costly  process. 

We  think  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excessive 
subdivision  of  landed  property  is  checked  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  high  standard  of  Uving,  whilst  it  is  unquestionably  pro- 
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moted  by  the  coincidence  of  a  low  standard  with  fines  and 
eiqienses  on  alienation.  With  a  hi^  standard  and  without 
such  fines 

"an  estate  would  no  more  be  divided  by  heire  than  a  sbip  is  broken  up  or 
dirided  by  heirs,  unless  it  were  the  interest  of  the  heirs  to  do  so  ;  and,  if 

u>,  society  would  be  the  gainer  by  it Norway  at  all  events  affords 

an  instance  of  this  dreaded  excessive  subdivision  of  property.  Notwith- 
standing the  partition  system  amongchildren,  continued  for  ages,  it  contains 
ferms  of  such  extent  that  the  owner  possesses  forty  cows  and  must  sum- 
mon his  farm-servants  to  work  by  a  bell  at  the  house-top." — Page  22. 

The  diffusion  of  property  in  Norway  is  very  great,  compared 
with  its  diffusion  in  this  coimtry,  but  not  as  compared  with 
Canada.     The  following  table  will  facilitate  comparison. 


Country. 

Population. 

Proprietors. 

Proportion  of 
Proprietors 

to 
Population. 

Scotland. .... 

Norway 

Lower  Canada. 

2,093,456 
910,000 
512,000 

896,1       * 
41,656 
57,891 

1  to  222 
1  to    22 
1  to      9 

If  the  same  proportion  obtained  in  Norway  as  in  Canada, 
the  number  of  proprietors  should  be  upwards  of  100,000. 
Mr.  Laing  distinguishes  two  classes  of  proprietors,  those  who 
have  farms  larger  than  they  themselves  can  work,  and  those 
who  exclusively  farm  their  own  estates. 

"  A  Norwegian  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  and  his  daughter  are 
travelling  like  me,  with  their  own  horse,  and  in  stopping  to  bait  I  have 
formed  a  little  acquaintance  with  him.  He  is  a  northern  proprietor  re- 
turning from  Copenhagen.  Proprietor  I  find  is  a  sort  of  conventional  title, 
like  esquire  with  us,  given  to  landholders  who  possess  estates  larger  than 
they  themselves  farm  ;  the  smaller  landholders,  who  work  upon  their  own 
little  estates,  are  called  bonder.  This  gentleman  and  his  daughter  are,  like 
our  own  country  gentry  in  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  very  kind  and  obliging, 
and  with  the  manners  and  appearance  of  genteel  people." — Page  61. 

The  mode  in  which  the  population  of  Norway,  so  essentially 
agricultural,  is  located  is  thus  described. 

"The  territory  is  not  inhabited  tillage- wise.  In  this  respect  countries 
differ  remarkably :  in  some  the  agricultural  population  is  clustered  into 
villages,  and  the  arable  lands  are  necessarily  at  a  distance  from  the  dwell- 


*  2,987  freehold  only. 
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ings,  which  must  occasion  great  delay  and  loss  in  farming  operations* 
Here  the  husbandman  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  which  must  be 
more  advantageous,  and  make  even  a  difference  in  the  wealth  of  an  agri- 
cultural nation." — Page  82. 

All  this  may  be  true;  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer  in  the  midst 
of  his  lands  may  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  people^  and 
yet  may  be  shown  to  be  less  advantageous  than  the  village 
system  in  other  respects.  We  need  not  remind  Mr.  Laing 
that  wealth  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  happiness, 
because  throughout  the  whole  of  his  book  is  scattered  a  running 
commentary  on  that  principle;  and  we  apprehend  the  village 
system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  advantages  not  to  be  lighUy 
given  up  for  any  trifling  advantages  to  agriculture,  which  may 
spring  from  the  contrary  practice. 

Among  the  first  of  the  advantages  which  must  arise  from 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  agricultural  villages, 
.we  may  mention  the  facility  of  meeting  together  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  mutual  improvement.  It  is  probably  to 
this  circumstance  that  is  owing  the  superiority  of  the  people 
of  the  towns  over  those  of  the  country.  Co-operation  is  cer- 
tainly a  concomitant,  and  perhaps  both  cause  and  consequence, 
of  civilization;  and  that  is  almost  impossible  where  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  the  coimtry.  It  is  combined  versus 
isolated  exertion,  the  strength  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  against 
the  weak  and  frangible  twig.  The  education  of  children  too, 
— mark  how  that  would  be  facilitated  by  locating  the  country 
village-wise,  how  impeded  by  isolation.  In  short  there  is  no 
one  case  where  combined  exertion  is  of  any  value  that  would 
not  be  promoted  by  the  village  system.  Aggregate  the  farm 
population  into  villages,  and  we  should  soon  have  them  equal 
in  point  of  intelligence  to  oiu*  artizans ;  isolate  them  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  and  we  should  soon  have  them  as  wild 
as  North  American  trappers.  Even  as  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  we  have  very  strong  doubts  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  custom  of  dweUing  on  the  land  may  not  be  carried  too 
far.  Agricidture  would  certainly  be  better  conducted,  were 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  than 
is  usually  the  case,  and  inteUigence  is  the  creature  of  com- 
bined exertion  and  mutual  intercommimication. 

Pass  we  now  to  other  subjects.    Thei*e  are  several  passages 
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wherein  Mr.  Laing  speaks  of  the  politeness  of  the  people. 
We  select  the  following. 

"  I  like  the  politeness  of  the  people  towards  each  other  in  this  country, — 
the  pulling  off  hats  or  caps  when  they  meet  either  strangers  or  friends. 
The  cnstom  is  universal :  commoif  labourers,  fishermen,  private  soldiers, 
salute  each  other  with  a  bow,  and  do  not  merely  touch  the  hat,  but  take 
it  off.  This  is  carefully  taught  to  the  children,  and  even  the  school-boys 
bow  to  each  other  in  the  streets ;  such  a  custom  is  not  to  be  laughed  at ; 
it  has  a  humanizing  effect.  ^  The  exterior  form  of  good-will,  although  but 
a  form,  introduces  a  pause  before  any  ill-will  or  passion  can  be  in- 
dulged."—Page  109. 

•  ••••• 

"  The  good  manners  of  the  people  to  each  other  are  very  striking,  and 
extend  lower  among  the  ranks  of  society  in  the  community  than  in  other 
countries.  There  seem  none  so  uncultivated  or  rude  as  not  to  know  and 
observe  among  Uiemselves  the  forms  of  politeness.  The  brutality  and 
rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each  other,  characteristic  of  our 
lower  classes,  are  not  found  here.  It  is  going  too  far  for  a  stranger  to  say 
there  is  no  vulgarity,  this  being  partly  relative  to  conventional  usages  of 
which  he  can  know  but  little ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  unconmion  equa- 
lity of  manners  among  all  ranks,  and  the  general  standard  is  not  low. 
People  have  not  two  sets  of  manners,  as  we  see  in  England  among  persons 
even  far  above  the  middle  class,  one  set  for  home  use,  rude,  selfish,  and 
frequently  surly;  and  another  set  for  company,  stiff,  constrained,  too 
formally  polite,  and  evidently  not  habitual.  The  manners  here  are  habitu- 
ally good,  even  among  the  lower  ranks." — Page  159. 

Hinting  at  a  cause^  Mr.  Laing  says^ 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  general  diffusion  of  property  (the  very  labour- 
ers in  husbandry  possessing  usually  life-rents  of  their  land)  may  have 
carried  down  with  it  the  feelings  and  self-respect  and  consideration  for 
others  that  we  expect  for  ourselves,  which  prevail  among  the  classes  pos- 
sessing property,  although  of  a  larger  extent  in  other  countries,  and  which 
constitute  politeness." — Page  159* 

The  general  difiusion  of  property  is  not  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  effect  stated.  Among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  ^^the  diffusion  of  property**  is  very 
great;  nevertheless  an  American  is  a  John  Bull  a  little  rough- 
ened. Some  people  attribute  this  to  democratic  institutions; 
but  this  doctrine  is  not  tenable^  because  Norway  has  demo- 
cratic institutions,  whilst  in  Upper  Canada,  where  manners 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
institutions  are  monarchical.  A  better  explanation  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Laing  a  little  further  on,  where  he  ascribes  it  '^  to  the 
^^  naturally  ndld  and  amiable  character  of  the  people^  and  per^ 
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**  haps  even  to  their  having  retained  in  their  secluded  glens 
^^  many  usages  and  forms  of  politeness  which  once  prevailed 
**  generally  in  the  good  society  of  ancient  Europe/* 

National  manners  have,  we  believe,  a  very  remote  origin, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  admit  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  property,  and  the  equalizing  of  condition  generally, 
may  tend  to  soften  men^s  manners.  The  most  poUte  pea- 
santry in  the  world  are,  perhaps,  the  Canadians.  The  man- 
ners of  a  Canadian  habitanty  or  farmer,  are  more  bland  and 
agreeable  than  the  manners  of  an  English  aristocrat :  there 
is  the  same  self-possession,  and  all  the  politeness  which  the 
Englishman  can  display,  with  a  superior  degree  of  consider- 
ation for  others,  and  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  super- 
ciliousness. All  this  may,  we  repeat,  be  aided  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  property :  but  its  original  and,  we  will  add,  more  pow- 
erful cause  is  mbre  remote ;  it  lies,  we  suspect,  in  ancient 
habits  and  customs. 

Every  portion  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  which  treats  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  appears  to  us  of  so  extremely  important 
and  interesting  a  character,  that  our  diflBculty  is  really  where 
to  abstain  from  making  extracts.  We  have  already  explained 
that  the  small  proprietors,  who  hold  just  as  much  land  only 
as  they  and  their  families  can  cultivate,  are  called  bonder : 
in  his  eighth  chapter  Mr.  Laing  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  this  class. 

"  If  there  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in  Europe,  it  is  the  Norwegian 
bonder.  He  is  the  owner  of  his  little  estate :  he  has  no  fen. duty  or  feu- 
dal service  to  pay  to  any  superiors :  he  is  king  of  his  own  land,  and 
landlord  as  well  as  kiug :  his  poor-rate  and  tithes  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  mentioned :  his  scot  or  land-tax  is  heavy ;  but  everything  he  uses 
is  in  consequence  so  much  cheaper ;  and  he  has  that  which  renders  every 
tax  light, — ^the  management  of  it  by  his  own  representatives,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  publicity  and  ceconomy  in  its  application.  *  *  *  He  is 
well  lodged,  has  abundance  of  fuel,  and  that  quantity  of  laud  in  general 
which  does  not  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  personal  labour,  but  far 
above  want  or  privation,  if  sickness  or  age  should  prevent  him  from  work- 
ing. *  *  *  He  has  no  cares  for  his  family,  because  he  knows 
what  their  condition  will  be  after  his  death  :  he  knows  that  his  wife  suc- 
ceeds to  him,  and  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried  the  only  difference 
made  by  his  death  is  that  there  is  one  less  in  the  family.  On  her  death 
or  second  marriage,  he  knows  that  each  of  his  children  has  a  right  to  a 
'sliase  of  his  property ;  and,  according  to  their  number,  he  makes  his  ar- 
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imDgements  for  their  either  liying  on  the  land  as  before,  or  dividing  it,  or 
for  being  settled  in  other  occnpations^  and  talcing  a  share  of  the  value 
^when  it  comes  to  be  divided." — Page  333. 

Besides  the  bonder  or  agricultural  dass^  properly  bo  called, 
who  occupy  all  the  most  fertile  lands  inthecountiy^^firomthe 
"  shore-side  to  the  hill-foot,**  whereon  com  wiU  grow,  there 
is  another  class  called  Fjelde  bonder,  who  form  a  connecting 
link,  as  it  were,  between  the  class  above  described  and  the 
wandering  Laplander.  ^^  They  possess  land  dso,  and  have 
^  houses  which,  although  small,  are  comfortable,  with  floors  of 
^^  wood  and  glass  windows ;  but  their  situation  is  on  the  verge 
^  of  the  fjelde,  or  in  the  glens  which  run  into  it  far  above  the 
^  level  of  the  land,  which  produces  com,  and  outside  of  the  di- 
^  stricts  occupied  by  the  other  small  proprietors/*  These  men 
are  the  ^hewers  of  wood**  of  Norway ;  but  they  possess  cattle, 
and  are  not  destitute  of  comforts :  they  are.  described  as  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  active,  and  have  a  stronger  fiame  than  the 
agricultural  bonder.  Among  these  are  the  most  interesting 
inhabitants  of  Norway :  they  retain  the  ancient  costume,  and 
many  of  them  boast  a  descent  from  the  days  of  Harold  Haar- 
fagre.  One  family  named  Gjoesling,  Uving  on  their  estate  of 
Sandbu,  have,  it  is  said,  deeds  showing  that  their  ancestors 
hved  on  the  estate  in  1336. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  we  cannot  refrain  fit>m  offering  the  reader  an  extract, 
together  with  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  effects  of  imre- 
stricted  distillation  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

**  The  distillation  of  spirits  being  unrestricted  in  this  conntry/'  says 
Mr.  Laing, ''  and  carried  on  in  every  farm  house,  renders  the  price  very 
low,  about  If.  2d,  sterling  the  gallon.  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  drunkenness  and  disturbance  in  an  assemblage  of  four  or  five  thousand 
people  of  two  distinct  nations.  This  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
morning  I  have  not  seen  Qpe  intoxicated  person:  in  the  evening,  the 
conntry  people  returning  home  appear  elevated,  or  in  liquor,  as  at  our  fairs, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  not  seen  one 
of  the  sokliers,  a  subaltern's  party  of  whom  are  here  during  the  fair,  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  with  .liquor,  either  on  duty  or  off;  yet  the 
discipline  is  everything  but  strict.  The  only  individuals  I  have  seen  tho- 
roughly drunk,  or  in  the  state  in  which  well-clad  artizans  may  be  seen 
staggering  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  every  day,  are  the  Lap- 
landers. "—Page  170. 

"  If  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  were  allowed  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie,  as  here,  where  every  one  may  distill  without  restriction,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  nation  would  be  drunk  for  the  first  fort- 
night, but  the  permanent  consequences  might  be  beneficial.  It  wo«kl 
give  a  positive  value  to  a  vast  mass  of  property,  the  potatoe  crop,  which 
has  now  only  the  kind  of  negative  value  of  being  consumed  by  man  an^ 
pig,  in  place  of  other  more  transportable  kinds  of  food :  it  would  make 
potatoes,  like  grain,  a  saleable  product.  The  growers  could  not  consume 
it,  as  now,  in  breeding  curly-headed  boys  and  girls,  but  would  distill  part 
of  it  for  use  or  for  sale.  If  all  restraints  on  the  use  of  spirits  were  re- 
moved,— and  the  artificial  price  occasioned  by  duties  and  excise  regular 
tions  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  one, — it  is  very  possible  that,  after 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  was  over,  the  consumption  would  be  less  con- 
siderable than  it  is  now.  There  would  be  no  treating,  no  public-house 
drinking ;  for  there  would  be  no  rarity  nor  difficulty  in  getting  the  liquor, 
which  could  be  had  at  home  at  little  cost.  It  would  undoubtedly  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  by  giving  a  valuable  property  to  the 
poorest  cotter  out  of  a  product  which  is  now  only  applied  to  the  rearing 
of  a  superfluous  population  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  evil  consequences 
of  placbg,  as  it  were,  the  glass  brimful  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the 
good  might  counterbalance  the  evil." — Page  171. 

There  is  wisdom  in  every  proposition  in  the  above  extract. 
There  is,  in  the  whole  question,  one  strong  fact  which  cannot 
be  got  over;  and  it  is,  that  in  every  country  in  the  world 
cheap  distilled  and  fomented  Uquors  go  hand  in  hand  with 
sobriety,  whilst  drunkenness  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
exciseman  and  his  tax.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
whiskey  can  be  had  at  1^.  Sd.  or  Is.  Ad.  a  gallon.  In  some 
parts  it  is  as  low  as  \0d.  In  Canada  common  whiskey  is  at 
\s.  6rf.,  rum  sometimes  as  low  as  2^.  4c/.,  and  all  spirits  cheap. 
Now  the  Americans  never  were  a  drunken  people.  There  wa$ 
a  road-side  class,  whom  one  met  with  in  steam-boats  and  stages, 
who  were  fond  of  drams  "to  keep  up  the  steam, ^'  as  they 
expressed  it ;  but  they  have  died  away  before  the  Temperance 
Societies, — and  even  they  were  not  drunkards. 

And  how  did  the  Temperance  Societies  improve  the  peo- 
ple's habits  (for  improved  them  they  certainly  have)  ?  Did 
they  demand  that  spirits  should  be  made  costly  by  means  of 
an  excise  ?  No :  they  rehed  wholly  on  the  moral  influences, 
and  they  have  succeeded,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
had  they  attempted  to  obtain  their  object  by  means  of  a  tax. 

Look  at  the  state  of  London:  there  spirits  are  taxed 
enormously,  so  as  to  render  them  high-priced,  and  yet  theire 
is  drunkenness  to  be  met  with  in  all  its  disgusting  forms* 
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But  what  is  meant  by  a  high  price  ?  Is  a  given  price  equally 
high  to  all?  No:  it  has  reference  to  income;  a  price  which 
is  high  to  the  wretched  outcast  is,  at  all  events,  much  less  so 
to  the  artizan.  Now  if  the  argument  that  a  high  price  pre- 
vents or  checks  drunkenness  be  good  for  anything,  we  ought 
to  see  the  artizan  drink  more  gin  than  the  outcast,  as  he  can 
afford  it  much  better.  And  why  does  he  not  ?  We  have  no 
better  answer  than,  because  he  is  not  an  outcast.  Misery  is, 
in  fact,  the  parent  of  drunkenness :  dram-drinking  is  resorted 
to,  not  for  the  positive  pleasure,  but  for  the  negative  pleasure 
which  it  affords  by  dispelling  misery.  Every  circumstance 
which  improves  the  comfiMis  and  condition  of  the  people  re- 
moves the  motive  to  intemperance ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Laing,  that  the  permission  to  distill  without 
restraint  would  check  drunkenness  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. In  nearly  all  his  views  Mr.  Laing  is  both  far-seeing 
and  clear-seeing,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  view  respect- 
ing unrestricted  distillation. 

We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  our  limits  w  ould  permit,  to 
give  a  general  conception  of  the  social  state  of  the  Norwegian 
people :  we  have  however  left  many  exceedingly  interesting 
particulars  unstated,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Laing's 
book.  What  we  have  shown  by  the  extracts  we  have  made 
hy first, that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  singularly  equal; 
and,  second,  that  the  standard  is  not  low.  These  seem  to  be 
the  most  important  conditions  of  human  happiness.  Now 
the  Norwegian  people  are  happy. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
Norway.  Here  we  must  premise  that  the  king  of  Sweden  is 
also  king  of  Norway ;  nevertheless  the  two  countries  are  by 
no  means  under  one  government.  Norway  was  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  but  in  1 814  it  was  separated 
therefix)m,  and  very  coolly  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Swedish  monarch,  as  a  compensation  for  Finland,  seized 
by  Russia.  Hereupon  the  Norwegians  declared  themselves 
independent,  made  a  constitution,  and  elected  as  their  mon- 
arch the  son  of  their  late  king.  Their  new  king,  however, 
dared  not  brave  the  power  of  England  and  Sweden  luiited, 
and  he  therefore  abdicated;  but  the  whole  movement  had 
this  good  effect,  that  the  distinct  existence  of  Norway  as  a 
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nation  was  recognised^  and  their  constitution  accepted^  on  the 
17th  of  May  1814^  and  ^on  these  conditions  onfy^ — viz.  the 
^  distinct  existence  as  a  nation  of  the  Idngdom  of  Norway^ 
"  and  the  preservation  of  its  constitution  as  sworn  to, — ^were 
*^  the  two  crowns  of  Norway  and  Sweden  united,  under  the 
'^  guarantee  of  this  country,  as  one  of  the  allied  powers,  to 
^^  support  each  party,  the  Idng  of  Sweden  and  the  Norwegiaa 
"  nation,  in  their  just  rights/* — Introd.  p.  v. 

Of  the  independence  thus  established  the  Norwegians  are 
both  proud  and  jealous.  The  l7th  of  May  is  regarded  by 
that  people  much  as  the  Americans  regard  the  4th  of  Jufy: 
^  it  is  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  by  every  Norwegian,** 
(P.  197).  The  jealousy  which,  be  it  observed,  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned, as  it  is  a  potent  protection  against  an  infringement  of 
rights,  often  shows  itself  on  trifling  occasions.  The  substitution 
of  a  yellow  for  a  white  button,  the  former  being  the  national 
colour  of  Sweden,  on  some  militaiy  great-coats,  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  at  ^'  amalgamation.^*  An  error  in  the  engraving 
of  an  official  seal  gave  rise  to  a  similar  suspicion.  These  littie 
jealousies  the  Swedish  government  takes  no  pains  to  allay,  but 
on  the  contrary  *' shows  many  childish  and  impotent  indica- 
^^  tions  of  dislike  to  the  constitution  and  independence  of  Nor- 
*'  way.**(P.  197.)  The  display  of  this  spirit  ^^  has  consolidated 
*^  the  Norwegian  constitution  more  perfecfly  in  twenty  years, 
<*  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in  two  hundred ;  for 
^'  opposition  naturally  begets  opposition,  and,  when  applied 
^^  fruitlessly,  begets  an  increased  determination  to  hold  fast  to 
^^  rights.**  (P.  198.)  Here  follows  a  sentence  which  appUes 
to  the  connection  between  socially-equal  Canada  and  the  mo- 
ther-coimtry,  as  well  as  to  that  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
^^  It  is  an  idle  dream  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  expect  that,  by 
^^  such  means,  a  nation  connected  with  one  class  of  people  is 
^^  to  be  amalgamated  with,  and  governed  by,  one  in  which  a 
"  numerous  aristocracy  and  a  corporate  body  of  the  clergy  are 
*^  the  legislators/*  (P.  198.)  One  great  subject  of  dispute  is 
the  title  of  the  monarch.  Charles,  the  present  king,  is  the 
Fourteenth  of  that  name  who  has  reigned  over  Sweden,  but 
the  Third  only  of  Norway;  yet  he  is  called  Charles  the  Four- 
teenth only  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  case  of  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  the  First  of  England, 
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isa  in  poiat.  This  is  not  a  trifling  dispute^  as  some  legal  diffi- 
culties might  arise  out  of  so  obvious  a  misnomer.  But  to  the 
Constitution. 

Before  we  describe  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature^ 
we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  constituent  body.  The  Nor- 
wegian Pku'Uament,  or  Storthings  is  chosen  by  the  owners  or 
life-renters  of  the  land  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  minimum  value  which  gives  a  vote  is  150  dol- 
lars^  cfr  £^0,  a  value  which  renders  the  suffi*age  almost  univer- 
saL  The  only  addition  required,  to  render  the  elector  him- 
self eligible  as  a  representative,  is  that  he  be  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  voters  elect  electing-men, — one  to  every  fifty  voters 
in  towns,  and  one  to  every  hundred  voters  in  counties.  ^^  The 
^'  elective  firanchise/^  says  Mr.  Laing, "  is  not  connected  with 
*^  the  place, — with  the  brick  and  mortar  for  instance  of  Old 
^^  Sarum  or  Aldborough,— but  with  the  number  of  electors 
«  in  a  place.''  (P.  451.) 

If  numbers  change,  the  power  of  choosing  electing-men 
changes ;  and  as  the  Storthing  bears  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  electing-men,  the  number  of  which  the  Storthing 
may  consist  varies  also.  Moreover,  by  this  self-acting  system 
of  perpetual  reformation,  places  which  increase  acquire  a  di- 
rect voice  in  the  making  of  laws ;  whilst  such  places  as  de- 
crease below  fifty  electors  lose  the  direct  voice  as  a  place,  but 
are  not  disfranchised,  as  they  join  another  district.  The  va- 
riation in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Storthing  ^^  cannot 
*^  well,'*  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  exceed  two  or  three,  and  can  be 
«  of  no  importance.''  (P.  452.) 

The  electing-men,  on  a  day  fixed  by  /au;,  choose  the  represen- 
tatives, either  from  among  themselves  or  others  duly  qualified. 
The  body  thus  elected  is  the  Storthing,  to  be  afterwards  se- 
parated into  two  chambers,  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  Storthing  is  chosen  every  three  years,  and  is  assembled 
only  once  in  three  years,  when  it  sits  for  three  months,  or 
^^  until  the  business  is  dispatched."  (P.  1 15.)  The  day  ofmeet^ 
ing  is  fixed,  namely  on  the  1st  of  February.  An  extraordi- 
nary Storthing  may  be  convened  by  the  king ;  but  its  acts 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  next  Storthing. 

Before  the  newly  chosen  Storthing  proceeds  to  sift  fronv 
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the  general  body,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  second 
chamber,  it  ^^  elects  its  president,  speaker,  and  its  secretary. 
*'  This  is  done  once  a  week.  *  *  *  The  next  proceeding 
'^  is  to  examine  the  writs,  or  full  powers  of  the  members  from 
*'  their  constituents,  to  ascertain  that  all  are  duly  elected.^^ 
(P.  455.) 

The  Storthing,  or  Parliament,  then  proceeds  to  divide  itself 
into  two  chambers,  by  electing  one  foiuth  of  its  whole  num- 
ber to  form  a  second  chamber,  or  ^^what  is  equivalent  to  our 
'^  House  of  Peers,  and  called  a  Laything,  or  division  in  which 
"  the  deliberative  Amotions  of  the  legislative  body  are  in- 
*^  vested.'^  (P.  456.)  As  the  present  Storthing  comprises 
ninety-six  members,  the  Laytldng  consists  of  twenty-four; 
*'the  other  three  fourths,'^  or  seventy-two,  '^constitute  the 
^  Odelsthing,  or  House  of  Commons.^'  (P.  117.)  Speaking 
of  the  Laything  Mr.  Laing  says, — 

"  The  composition  of  this  House  of  Lords,  which  does  its  businesB  quite 
as  well  as  a  house  of  bishops,  dukes,  and  barons,  may  be  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity to  our  British  Radicals.  It  consists,  in  the  present  Stortiiing,  of 
eight  persons  in  civil  offices,  five  in  clerical  functions,  two  lawyers,  and  nine 
bonder  or  peasants, — in  all  twenty-four.  They  are  not  elected  to  the 
Laything  with  any  reference  to  profession  or  rank,  but  simply  from  the 
opinion  their  fellow-members  in  the  Storthing  may  have  formed  of  their 
judgement,  knowledge,  and  fitness  for  deliberative  fonction." — Page  456. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Norwegian  constitution 
is,  that 

''The  Storthing  consists,  in  fact,  of  three  houses;  the  Laything  of 
twenty-four  members,  the  Odebthing  of  seventy-two,  and  the  entire  Stor- 
thing consisting  of  the  whole  ninety-six  united  in  one  house.  In  this  lat- 
ter all  motions  are  made  and  discussed ;  and,  if  entertained,  are  referred 
to  Committees  to  report  upon  to  the  Storthing.  The  report,  when  re- 
ceived back  from  a  Committee,  is  debated  and  voted  upon ;  and  if  ap- 
proved, a  bill  in  terms  of  the  report  is  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Odels- 
thing. This  house  entertabs  or  rejects  the  proposed  bill,  frames  and  dis- 
cusses the  enactments,  if  it  is  not  rejected  in  toto,  and  sends  it  up  to  the 
Laything  or  upper  house,  to  be  deliberated  upon,  approved,  rejected*  or 
amended." — Page  457.  •  ♦  •  •  "The  functions  ofthe  Laything  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  our  House  of  Lords,  but  are  more  con- 
fined. No  bitt  can  have  Ua  initiative  there :  it  can  only  receive  bills  from 
the  other  house,  the  Odelsthing.  *  *  *  *  It  is  also  the  court  be- 
fore which,  aided  by  the  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  which  is  an  independent 
branch  of  the  State.  The  lower  house,  the  Odebthing,  may  impeach  mi- 
nisters of  State."— Page  456. 
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Ab  regards  the  passage  of  biUs  through,  first,  the  Odels- 
ihing,  and  secondly,  the  Laything,  the  practice  of  the  Notwc- 
gian  pariiament,  except  in  the  more  limited  functions  of  the 
Laytiiing,  does  not  differ  from  the  practice  of  our  own.  In 
the  subsequent  stage,  namely  in  being  submitted  to  the  royal 
sanction,  the  constitution  of  Norway  nearly  resembles  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  king  having  merely  a 
suspensive  veto* 

«'  If  a  bill  has  passed  through  both  divbiocs  in  three  successive  Stor- 
things, on  the  third  occasion  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  without  the 
royal  assent.  The  ground-law,  sworn  to  between  the  king  and  the  people 
in  1814,  fixes  and  defines  this  right  so  distinctly,  that  it  cannot  be  got 
over  without  overturning  the  compact.  It  presumes  that  if  during  six 
successive  years  the  nation,  by  its  representatives,  three  times  declare  a 
measure  beneficial,  the  king's  ministers  must  be  wrong,  and  the  nation 
right.  This  right  has  not  remained  doynant :  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
nobility  in  Norway  was  made  law  by  its  exertion." — Pages  117,  118. 
•  •#♦♦♦ 

"  The  Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  three  years }  enacts,  re- 
peals, and  alters  laws ;  opens  loans  on  the  credit  of  the  State ;  fixes  the  ap- 
propriation and  administration  of  the  revenue ;  grants  the  fixed  sums  to  be 
applied  to  the  different  branches  of  expenditure,  the  establbhments  of  the 
Idng,  the  viceroy  or  members  of  the  royift  family ;  revises  all  pay  and 
pension  lists,  and  all  civil  and  clerical  promotions ;  and  makes  such  alter- 
ations as  it  deems  proper  in  any  interim  grants  made  since  the  former 
Storthing.  It  also  regulates  the  currency ;  appoints  five  revisers,  who  shall 
every  year  examine  all  accounts  of  government,  and  publish  printed  abs- 
tracts of  them.  There  are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of  all  treaties,  and 
the  minutes  of  all  public  departments,  excepting  those  of  the  highest  mi- 
litary command.  •  •  •  The  Storthing  receives  the  oaths  of  the  king 
on  his  coming  of  age,  or  ascending  the  throne,  or  of  any  regents  appointed 
during  a  minority ;  and,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  pro- 
ceed, as  in  1814,  to  elect,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dynasty." — 
Page  116. 

There  are  some  points  of  diflference  between  the  Norwe- 
gian and  British  constitutions  and  practice,  which  we  shall 
merely  touch  upon.  The  members  of  the  Storthing  receive 
pay.  Wherever  this  system  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
found,  in  Canning's  words,  ^^to  work  welL'^  Besides  the 
well-known  fact  that  gratuitous  service  is  done  slovenly,  and 
that  those  who  are  not  paid  directly  will  seek  for  payment  m- 
directlyy  the  eflFect  of  salarying  legislators  is  to  extend  the  field 
of  choice  to  men  of  talent  and  education,  who  otherwise  could 
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not  enter  the  leg&lature^  owing  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  numerous  instances  where 
men  of  high  endowments  would  prefer  four  hundred  a  year  as 
kgislators>  to  four  times  four  hundred  a  year  gained  in  any 
other  way* 

The  Storthing's  president,  or  speaker^  takes  the  chair  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  could  not  happen  in  this  coun-: 
try^  because  honourable  gentlemen  have  their  private  afiairs  to 
attend  to.  Early  hours  are  a  consequence  of  making  legisla- 
tion a  distinct  profession^  by  the  aboUtion  of  qualification^  and 
by  the  payment  of  members. 

The  mode  of  taking  divisions  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Laing : 

"The  mode  of  taking  the  votes  in  the  Storthing  is  by  the  Ayes  standing 
up  in  their  places,  and  the  Nays  sitting  still ;  or  if  there  is  any  difficnlty 
in  thus  making  out  the  numbers,  fhe  president  takes  the  votes  by  the  list. 
There  are  no  right  and  left  sides,  no  ministerial  and  opposition  benches. 
Ya  and  Ney  sit  side  by  side  all  over  the  house.  Each  member  usually 
occupies  the  same  place  for  the  whole  session,  and  has  pens,  ink  and  pa- 
per before  him.  There  is  evidently  no  such  formed  party  in  our  parUa- 
ment."— Page  459. 

The  last  feature  we  sifell  notice  in  the  Norwegian  consti- 
tution is^  that  no  executive  officer  of  government  sits  in  either 
house  of  the  Storthing.  This  appears  to  have  been  felt  as  an 
inconvenience^  and  "  there  is  a  proposition  firom  government 
**  to  the  present  Storthing  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  giving  a 
^*  seat  and  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  to  one  coun- 
^^  seller  of  State  in  each  of  the  houses  of  the  Storthing.  This  is 
^'  approved  of  by  some,  as  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  for 
'*  the  dispatch  of  business :  others  think  it  contrary  to  the  re- 
*^  presentative  principle,  that  a  member  not  elected  by  any 
^^  part  of  the  commimity  should  take  part  in  the  deliberations, 
"  and  influence  the  resolutions,  of  a  constitutional  assembly.'* 
(P.  460.) 

The  Norwegian  constitution  conforms,  in  this  respect,  with 
that  of  the  United  States ;  the  change  proposed  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  practice  of  France.  Mr.  Laing  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  plan;  we  incline  to  the  latter.  The  Norwegians, 
Mr.  Laing  teUs  us,  will  probably  permit  the  law  to  remain  as 
it  is,  as  they  are  generally  unwilling  to  change  any  part  of 
the  fundamental  law,  the  ^^  ground  law,''  fearing  the  effect  the 
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fMreeedeiit  miglit  hare  on  the  Swedish  court,  wfaiefa  is  perpe* 
tuaOy  striying  to  gain  power  and  influence  in  the  Storthing. 

As  for  the  influence  to  be  acquired  by  speaker,  it  is  of 
the  wholesome  and  legitimate  kind,  and  should  therefore  be 
no  bar  to  the  proposed  change ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
advantage  of  submitting  the  members  of  the  government  to 
the  searching  questions  of  any  member  is  not  lightly  to  be 
abandoned. 

We  have  now  given  a  connected  view  of  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  Norway,  drawn,  as  it  will  be  seen,  from  different  parts 
of  Mr.  Laing's  book.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  as 
briefly  as  the  subject  wiU  admit,  the  system  of  judicature 
which  there  prevails. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Norway,  we  shall  first  state 
that  the  whole  country,  for  legal  purposes,  is  divided  into 
four  Sti/ts,  or  provinces.  These  again  are  further  subdivided 
into  sixty-four  Sorenscrweries,  or  judicial  districts,  each  of 
which  last  comprehends  several  Prestigieldsy  or  parishes. 

To  each  of  these  divisions  there  is  a  distinct  tribimal,  with 
a  supreme  court  of  ultimate  appeal  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
sitting  at  Christiania.  The  lowest  court,  one  not  of  law 
but  of  equity,  is  the  parish  Court  of  Mutual  Agreement,  an 
admirable  institution  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  The 
next  is  the  Court  of  the  Sorenscriver,  or  sworn  writer :  this  is 
the  lowest  court  of  law,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  a  soren- 
scrivery,  as  above  indicated.  The  court  next  above  is  the 
Stift  Amt  Court,  or  that  of  the  province ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  court  of  final  appeal,  the  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  located  at 
Christiania. 

The  parish  Court  of  Mutual  Agreement,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  wisest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Laing : 

"  In  every  parish  the  resident  householders  elect  every  third  year,  from 
among  themselves,  a  person  to  be  the  commissioner  of  mutual  agreement. 
He  must  not  practise  law  in  any  capacity,  and  his  appointment  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  amtman  or  highest  executive  officer  of  the  district. 
In  towns  or  large  and  populous  parishes  there  are  one  or  more  assessors 
or  assistants  to  the  commissioner,  and  he  has  always  a  clerk.  He  holds 
his  court  once  a  month  within  the  parish,  and  receives  a  small  fee  of  an 
ort  (ninepence)  on  entering  each  case.     Every  case  or  law-suit  whatso- 
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ever  most  pass  through  this  prelimiiiary  court,  where  no  lawyer  or  attor- 
ney is  allowed  to  preurtise.  The  parties  must  appear  personally,  or  by  a 
person  not  professional.  Each  states  his  own  case,  and  his  statement  is 
entered  fully,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  the  protocol  of  the  commis- 
sioner, who  must  then  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement,  by 
proposing  some  middle  course  upon  which  both  may  agree.  He  acts,  in 
short,  as  a  private  arbiter  would  do,  and  gives  his  opinion  or  judgement 
accordingly.  If  both  parties  agree  to  his  finding  or  advice,  it  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  local  court  of  law,  or  Sorenskriver's  Court,  which  is 
also  held  within  each  parish,  to  be  sanctioned,  revbed  as  to  rights  of  any 
third  parties,  and  registered ;  and  it  has,  without  expense,  the  validity  of 
a  final  decision."— Page  219. 

If  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree,  they  may  go  to  the 
lowest  legal  court,  that  of  the  sorenskriver.  The  sorenskriver 
is  compelled  to  hold  a  court  in  every  parish  or  presti^eld  of 
his  sorenskrivery  or  district,  once  in  every  quarter.  He  has 
jurisdiction  in  matters  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 

'*  The  sorenskriver's  court  is  of  great  importance.  Besides  judging  civil 
and  criminal  affairs,  it  is  also  the  court  of  registration  for  all  debts  affect- 
ing property  in  his  district,  and  for  ascertaining  the  value  of,  and  the  suc- 
cession to,  all  property  of  deceased  persons,  according  to  the  Udal  law  of 
succession.     It  is  necessarily,  therefore,  a  jury  court."-^Page  224. 

The  Stifts  Amt  Court,  which  is  the  next  superior  court  to 
that  of  the  Sorenskriver,  is  thus  constituted : 

"  It  consists  of  three  judges  with  assessors,  is  stationary  in  the  chief 
town  in  eadi  of  the  four  stifts  or  provinces  into  which  Norway  is  divided, 
and  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  all  Uie  Sorenskriver's  Courts  in  the  province, 
and  has  also  the  revision  of  their  administration.  In  all  criminid  matters 
whatsoever  the  sentence  of  the  Sorenskriver's  Court  is  sent  up  to  it,  before 
it  is  pronounced,  to  be  revised  and  sanctioned."— Page  229. 

The  Hoieste  Ret  Court,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the 
court  of  final  appeal.  It  consists  of  seven  judges,  and  "by 
*^  the  ground  law  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  constitu- 
"  tion,  and  is  independent  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
*^  branches.^'  (P.  333.)  To  this  court  appeals  are  carried  from 
the  Stifts  Amt  Courts  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  jmrisprudence  of 
Norway  is,  that "  the  judge  is  responsible  for  his  legal  decision. 
*'  Upon  an  appeal  fit)m  it  to  a  higher  court,  he  must  defend 
"  it  there,  and  is  liable  in  damages  for  a  wrong  decision.'^ 
(P.334.) 

The  code  of  which  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  forms 
part  was  promulgated  in  1687 :  it  merely  embodied  the  old 
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laws  then  in  force ;  and  since  the  date  just  quoted^  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  judges  ^^has  been  rather  sharpened  than 
"  blunted.'* 

This  remarkable  principle  certainly  runs  counter  to  all  our 
accustomed  feelings  on  the  subject;  and  yet,  when  we  ask 
ourselves  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  in  justification  of 
those  feelings^  we  find  ourselves  bound  to  class  them  among 
what  some  one  has  called  ^^  respectable  prejudices/'  As  far 
as  the  well-being  of  the  community  is  conoomed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  remedy  against  a  wrong  decision — nay  more,  a 
means  of  preventing  wrong  decision — ^is  desirable.  What  so 
likely  to  be  efficient  as  rendering  the  judge  personally  re- 
qpon^le  ?  The  most  prominent  objection  is^  that  persons 
would  be  slow  to  accept  the  office  of  judge  in  such  a  case. 
But  Mr.  Laing  tells  us,  ^^  in  Norway  there  is  no  want  of  able 
^  lawyers  as  candidates  for  judicial  function,  with  all  its  re- 
^*  sponsibilities.  Procurators  seek  to  be  sorenskrivers ;  ad- 
^^  vocates  aspire  to  be  judges  in  the  Stifls  Amt  Courts  or 
''  Hoieste  Ret  Court'*  (P.  239.) 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  with  responsibility  judges  would 
never  permit  the  law  to  remain  in  the  frightful  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  it  now  is  in  this  country.  The  common  law 
would  be  gradually  embodied  in  statutes :  statutes  would  be 
consolidated ;  until,  at  last,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  codi- 
fication, which  some  men  deem  now  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
superable, would  vanish.  With  our  laws  in  a  more  defined 
and  certain  state,  responsibility  seems  to  be  at  once  robbed 
of  its  terrors.  However,  this  is  a  question  which  must  not 
be  discussed  incidentally;  it  demands  exclusive  and  most 
grave  consideration. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  Norwegian  jurisprudence, 
and  one  not  unworthy  of  adoption  in  this  country,  is,  that 

"  Loss  of  honour  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  specified  effective 
punishment  in  the  criminal  law  of  Norway,  standing  next  in  degree  to 
loss  of  life.  The  possession  of  property  naturally  diffuses  through  all 
classes  the  self-respect,  regard  for  character  and  public  opinion,  circum- 
spection of  conduct  and  consideration  for  others,  which  flow  from. and 
are  connected  with  the  possession  of  property,  and  render  these  influen- 
tial on  the  morals,  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  •  •  •  •  The  exclusion  from  these  affairs  and  functions, 
(such  public  functions  as  devolve  on  the  people,)  which  of  course  the  le- 
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gal  sentence  of  loss  of  honour  prodaces,  is  a  punishment  s6  sererely  felt, 
that  there  are  instances  of  culprits,  after  that  portion  of  their  punishment 
consisting  of  slavery  for  a  certain  period  had  been  completed*  returning 
to  their  chains,  committing  for  the  purpose  some  petty  offence,  rather  than 
live  as  outcasts  under  the  sentence  of  dishonour  among  their  former 
friends."— Page  231,  232. 

With  a  constitutioii  free  as  that  of  Norway,  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  press  is  perfectly  free.  Nor  can 
it  well  become  otherwise,  as  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
^^  ground  law.^  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  people  cl^oose 
their  representatives :  to  choose  properly  they  must  know  the 
acts  of  those  representatives ;  without  a  free  press  how  are 
they  to  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  A  taxed  press  is  therefore 
an  anomaly  where  a  representative  legislature  has  existence. 
In  Norway  a  daily  paper  costs  28«.  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Laing 
says  they  furnished  ^^his  most  instructive  reading:''  in  this 
country  the  tax  amounts  to  26s. 

We  have  been  so  extremely  anxious  to  present  our  readers 
with  as  complete  a  view  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
Norway  as  our  limits  would  permit,  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
but  litde  room  to  touch  upon  a  variety  of  interesting  topics 
which  are  treated  by  Mr.  Laing  at  length.  Some  few  how- 
ever we  cannot  wholly  omit,  though  we  must  necessarily  be 
exceedingly  brief. 

Mr.  Laing  is  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  his  observations 
on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Norway  are  extremely  valuable. 
We  shall  only  remark,  in  general  terms,  that  cultivation  is  not 
in  so  high  a  state  as  in  England,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Laing,  com,  cattle,  etc.  are  a  great  manufacture,  in  whidi 
enormous  capitals  are  invested,  and  which  can  at  all  times 
find  a  ready  market.  In  Norway  however,  where  almost 
every  man  is  both  producer  and  consumer,  where  the  town 
population  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  coimtry,  a  steady 
market  is  a  thing  unknown.  But  although  tillage  be  not  in 
the  highest  perfection,  happiness  is.  It  may  be  that  small 
proprietors  do  not  make  the  best  farmers. 

''But  a  population  may  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  although  their 

country  is  yery  well  farmed,  or  they  may  be  happy  although  bad  cul- 

tiTators.     The  country  around  Rome  was  certainly  better  farmed  under 

the  Romans  than  it  is  now  under  the  Pope.    Was  it  a  happier  country 

'  then,  when  all  the  agricultural  labourers  were  slaves,  working  in  chains. 
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and  driven  to  and  from  their  work  like  beasts  of  burthen  ?  Our  West  In- 
dia colonies  were  better  farmed  onder  the  slave  system,  especially  when 
fresh  slaves  could  be  imported  from  Africa,  than  probably  they  can  ever 
be  by  free  labour.  Which  is  the  happiest  state  of  the  population  ?  *  *  * 
Our  agricultural  writers,  indeed,  tell  us  that  labourers  in  agriculture  are 
much  better  off  as  farm  servants  than  they  would  be  as  small  proprietors. 
We  have  only  the  master's  word  for  this : — ask  the  servant." — Page  37. 

The  question  is^  after  all,  one  of  population^ — that  is^  of  pro- 
portion of  people  to  land  and  capital.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Udal  tenure  operates,  in  keeping  down  numbers,  has  been 
aheady  fully  explained.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrine 
that  **the  restraints  of  property  *'  are,  more  than  all  other 
things,  efficient  as  a  check  upon  population. 

To  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  market  for  grain,  and  of  a 
regular  class  of  dealers,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  surplus 
of  one  district  or  one  season  may  be  rendered  available  for 
the  supply  of  another  district  or  season,  the  Norwegians  have 
a  remarkable  expedient  in  what  Mr.  Laing  calls  a  ^^Com 
Bank.^'  It  is  a  species  of  dep6t  of  mutual  assurance,  a  spe- 
cies of  office  of  deposit  and  discount,  where  the  medium  is 
not  money  but  grain.  The  farmer  who  has  grain  to  spare 
deposits  eiffht  bushels,  and  can  take  out  nine  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  about 
twelve  per  cent.  If  he  require  a  loan,  say  a  discount,  he  has 
to  repay  ten  bushels  for  every  eight  he  takes  out :  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  charged  and  the  rate  received  pays  all 
expenses.  It  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  bond^ 
or  peasant  proprietors.  In  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  there 
is  a  species  of  mutual  assurance  establishment  caUed  a  Oe- 
dit'Verein^  where  the  proprietors  pledge  their  estates  for  mu- 
tual accommodation.  Indirectly  it  operates  as  the  Norwe- 
gian com  banks  do,  but  through  the  intervention  of  a  market 
and  a  market  price.  It  checks  great  advances  and  great  de- 
clines ;  in  other  words,  it  equalizes  price,  and  therefore  con- 
sumption and  supply ;  and  in  fact  takes  the  place  of  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  the  competition  of  buyer  against  buyer  and 
seller  against  seller. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  there  is  a  small 
tax  for  the  support  of  district  schools ;  but  the  higher  class  of 
imiversity  education  is  unaccountably  expensive.  From  the 
general  diffiision  of  periodical  publications  Mr.  Laing  infers 
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that  there  is  a  very  extensive  reading  public.  One  word  here 
to  the  Bible  societies.  Whilst  Mr.  Laing  found  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  many  useful  books.  Bibles  could  not  be  found, 
either  among  the  booksellers  of  Drontheim  (p.  112),  or  the 
book-dealers  at  the  fair  of  Levangor  (p.  243);  and  the  reason 
given  in  both  cases  was  the  same,  namely  that  they  dared  not 
supply  themselves  in  the  usual  way  of  trade  for  fear  of  being 
undersold.  An  amateur  or  dilettante  trade  is  not  likely  to 
be  nearly  so  regular,  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  demand, 
as  one  which  is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interests  of  trades. 
No  one  has  any  great  interest  in  the  due  distribution,  and 
accordingly  it  does  not  take  place.  Left  to  the  ordinary  ope- 
ration of  private  interest  there  is  no  fear  of  the  demand  not 
being  adequately  supplied.  The  only  effect  produced  by  the 
operations  of  the  societies  who  profess  to  diffiise  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  that  they  ^^have  evidently  been  driven  out  of  the 
market'^  (p.  243). 

The  worst  feature,  perhaps  the  only  bad  one,  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Norway  is  that  trade  is  not  free.  Each  trade  is  mo- 
nopolised by  a  sort  of  guild  or  fraternity,  by  which  even  coun- 
try dealers  are  licensed;  so  that  in  this  respect,  butiri  this 
only,  the  Norwegians  are  in  the  same  abject  state  oi  \PK9^ 
ranee  as  a  London  alderman. 

Two  faults  only  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Laing;  the  fij|§t 
is,  that  his  antiquarian  disquisitions  (always,  however,,  aiqv^ 
and  interesting,)  are  sometimes  carried  too  far.  Bj  thi^^^e 
mean  that  in  tracing  the  Norwegians  to  the  East  by  me^ 
of  the  analogies  of  language,  he  contents  himself  wiUi  infi^^ 
cient  evidence,  and  does  not  give  weight  enough  to  pliy^iq^ 
conformation.  The  reader  will  do  well,  while  readiog  jij[r, 
Laing's  eighth  chapter,  to  have  Blumenbach  and  lawreap^ 
at  his  side. 

The  other  portion  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  to  which  we  object 
is  the  coolness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  probable  seizi^^ 
of  the  country  north  of  the  62nd  degree  of  latitude  by  Russia 
If  England  be  bound  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Norwe* 
gian  kingdom  in  one  case,  she  is  in  another;  and  the  n^cea- 
sity  of  an  Atlantic  port  to  Russia  would  certainly  be  no  ju9tir 
fication  of  a  glaring  aggression,  wlkich  we  apprehend  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  be  interested  in  preventing.     This 
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is  only  a  case  of  that  most  mischievous  fallacy^  that  ^^the  end 
^^  jus^es  the  means.^ 

In  spite  of  these  two  defects  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Laing's 
borfc  with  r^ret.  The  task  of  reviewing  the  work  has  been 
one  of  really  vivid  pleasure.  We  have  seldom  met  with  so 
much  that  is  valuable  in  a  single  volume ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  its  perusal  should  be  deemed  a  pa- 
ramount duty  by  aQ  whose  station  involves  any  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


Article  II. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,  By 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo,  1826-8. 

Second  Series,  2  vols.  8vo,  1829. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  2  vols. 
12mo.     Saunders  and  Otley.  1836. 

An  author  who  presents  himself  to  the  public  in  an  unusual 
dress,  partaking  neither  of  the  lighter  nor  the  more  solid 
fashions  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  must  make  his  way  to 
notice  by  native  force  and  elasticity  of  character ;  since  men 
resist  nothing  so  pertinaciously  as  novelty,  in  works  of  ar- 
gument or  imagination.  Schiller  describes  the  ^^  literary 
artist,''  who  has  a  true  spiritual  commission  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  his  generation,  as  *^  the  enemy  of  his  age ;"  and,  were 
other  proofs  wanting,  the  literary  history  of  this  century  alone 
would  show,  how  surely  clamour  and  opposition  await  the  first 
appearance  of  genius  on  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  how  re- 
luctantly they  give  way  to  its  final  ascendancy.  Genius  is 
solitary  and  singular ;  and  any  writer  who  does  not  embrace 
a  side,  or  wear  the  colours  of  party,  has  every  side  and  party 
against  him,  as  in  a  religious  war  the  neutral  and  the  mode- 
rate are  persecuted  and  plundered  by  each  belligerent.  We 
are  sufficiently  tolerant  of  known  and  established  differences 
In  opinion ;  but  novelty  in  either  form  or  sentiment  gives  an 
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unpleasant  shook  to  our  indolence  or  self-love^  and  we  direetlj 
quarrel^  not  with  ourselves  for  having  slvmb^ved^  but  with 
those  who  awaken  us. 

The  author  of  the  ^^  Imaginary  Ponv^vations,^^  haviag.*^ 
both  mcq  and  books  attentively^  must  have  been  aware  frf*  t^ 
common  tendency ;  and  therefore^  when  he  ^t  pubtesb?d 
them^  could  hardly  have  expected  any  immediate  populao^ 
for  his  works.  Had  his  speculations  been  confined  to  jHAh 
sophy  and  criticism^  he  must  have  awaited  at  least  one  timi 
of  the  tide  before  he  could  take  his  proper  station;  but  intro- 
ducing persons  and  politics,  and  tracing  them  \nth  a  pen  of 
no  conunon  sharpness  and  strength^  the  tardy  growth  of  his 
reputation  can  have  caused  him  little  siuprise.  The  interest  ^ 
however  excited  by  the  announcement  of  his  later  works' 
proves,  that  his  earlier  ones  were  of  materials  stout  and  solid 
enough  to  resist  the  bu£fetings  which  every  sterling  writer 
must  look  foi^  wh^n  he  first  presents  himself 

Mr.  Landor's  name  has  loog  been  associated  with  whatever 
is  elegantandprofound  in  scholarship  and  literature;  he  ranks 
high  for  his  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse^  among  the  ^ 
modem  i/vxiters  of  Latin,  and  his  English  works  have  confirmed 
and  extended  his  classical  reputation.  Inbothlanguages,inhis 
po^ms  and  v^  his  prose,  he  i3  distinguished  for  a  rich  im^gi^ 
Qa,^an>  for  mwifold  erudition,  and  tor  his  peculiar  skill  in  tbe 
conoQption  and  impersonation  of  character.  His  "Imagigay 
Canversations'^  have  rescued  some  illustrious  characters  ihwn 
mi/irepres^ntatipn  and  neglect,  by  placing  their  actions  in  aiv- 
otb^  light  and  under  new  points  of  view ;  and  if  a  zeakn^ 
temper  has  sometimes  led  him  to  extol  or  decry  on  insuffici^ 
ground^he  ha^fumished  the  correction  of  his  erroc^by  awidteu- 
ing  curiosity  and  pointing  to  the  sources  of  infonoatton  wd 
inquiry. 

The  pains  bestowed  by  him  on  questions  of  gnumnatic^ 
analogy,  and.  the  cultivation  of  style,  are  especially  valuabfe 
/  at  a  time  when  suich  studies  are  in  general  but  ligb^y  prized. 
He  bias  tried  the  capabilities  and  added  to  the  harmonies  of 
om'  b^^guage.  The  example  he  has  set  of  correct  and  polished 
diction,  will  not  be  followed  by  many;  for  it  is  the  reaultvpf 
lab<>\ir  ajid  meditation,  not  a  ^  or  quality  of  the  mind.  11^ 
l^pgH^ge  may  spmetimes  appear  too  stately,  and  deficieat  ia 
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simpficky  imd  ease^but  k  is  always  remote  from  v^bfageand . 
fi«efr0i»a€^etall0ii^  and  generally  borne  out  by  a  corresponds 
ing  weight  and  energy  of  reasoning  and  reflection. 

Mr«  Laador'a  reputation  haabeen  slowly  won ;  perhaps  it  has 
miC  y^  reaehed  the  meridian.  Heistooraassiveinthestnic- 
tnre  of  l»s  intellect  and  his  language  to  move  eaaily  or  awtfUy 
\xpoa  the  current  of  popular  fitvoinr.  His  opinions  are  less 
the frmts  impractical  experience,  than  of  learned  and  leisurely 
meditaiMm :  too  steady  and  reflective  for  those  who  seek  in 
boodcs  ibr  excitement  only,  he  requires  more  attention  and 
previous  knowledge  than  such  readers  are  able  to  faring  with 
tiienu  He  is  too  uncompromising  and  contradictory  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  die  admirers  of  the  things  and  powers  that  be^and 
too  familiar  with  history  and  experience  to  be  a  good  innoyator, 
or  to  join  or  start  readily  a  popular  cry.  They  who  would 
follow  him  must  bring  with  them  some  reverence  for  the  past, 
to  balance  and  direct  their  aspin^ons  for  the  future,  lliey 
must  be  competent  to  remember  and  to  feel  how  much  we 
have  inhmted  of  intellectual  and  social  order  and  troth,  and 
how  much  we  are  therefore  bound  to  transmit  to  othears  nn- 
impaired  and  iBq)roved.  Landor  is  no  blind  iconoclast,  but 
would  rather  retain  and  renovate  both  image  and  shrine, 
than  give  tiiem  over  for  desecration  to  the  ignorant  and  in-i 
terested.  His  zeal  is  speedily  kimfled  nk  Ae  presence  or  by 
the  apprdiension  of  corruption  and  abuse;  his  sympadiien 
presently  a/wakeoed  by  suffering  and  sorrow ;  but  remove  abuse 
and  Ug^iten  oppression,  and  the  tendency  both  of  his  heart  and 
understanding  is  reactive,  and  inched  rather  to  steadiness 
tiian  change. 

CHiier  causes  however  than  ako&ess  from  party  and  singU"^ 
larity  of  temperament  and  manner  have  hindered  the  general 
acocfiiance  of  his  works.  The  most  reuly  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  the  ^  Imaginary  Conversatioiis^'  must 
admits  ttat  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  them  are  eecen-"^ 
trie,  and  many  inconsiderate.  We  do  notspeakof  those  only 
which  from  their  subjects  are  evidently  eph^neral,  but  of  some 
of  gnrver  hnpcnt  and  contents.  But  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  ebullitions  and  escapesof  an  irregular  humor- 
ottsnesa,  which  in  anotiier  edition,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  whole  sleries  of  Conversations,  may  be  reconsidiered, 
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modified  or  withdrawn.  And,  after  every  allowance  and  abate- 
ment, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  a  great  writer  to  be  as  smooth  and  palatable  as 
those  of  a  Scotch  professional  quarto  or  a  charity-sermon. 

We  should  not  however  esteem  Landor  so  highly  were  his 
merits  confined  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  and 
style;  although  to  analyse  and  wield  the  structure  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  language  is  no  common  power,  and  requires  greater 
efforts  of  the  understanding,  and  more  soUd  and  various  ac- 
quirements, than  they  who  neglect  such  studies  are  wiUing  to 
^ow.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  trim  and  garnish  periods  with 
Seneca  and  Blair,  another  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  add 
to  the  dignity  of  a  language  with  Cicero  and  Burke.  The 
*^  Imaginary  Conversations^^  merit  notice  on  other  and  higher 
grounds;  they  furnish  the  historian  with  studies,  the  artist  with 
subjects,  the  critic  and  the  grammarian  with  new  canons  and 
analogies,  and  the  statesman,  if  he  will  Usten  to  them,  with 
suggestions  of  providence  and  consistency.  In  his  latest  w  ork 
Mr.  Landor  has  undertaken  one  of  the  most  difiicult  species 
offiction,  and  one  in  other  hands  the  least  attractive  to  modem 
^readers,— a  story  from  classical  sources.  But  antiquity  with 
/Landor  retains  its  simplicity,  and  resumes  the  freshness  of  its 
oolours  and  the  integrity  of  its  proportions.  He  does  not 
avail  himself  of  the  illusions  of  name  and  place  to  hide  poverty 
of  invention,  or  to  mask  what  is  essentially  modem  in  its  cast 
^4  conception,  and  what  if  undisguised  would  perhaps  at- 
tract Uttle  notice ;  but  he  impersonates  the  wisest  and  most 
illustrious  of  different  ages  and  countries,  to  give  variety  and 
weight  to  his  opinions,  and  to  embody  his  own  conclusions 
upon  many  important  questions  of  politics  and  literattu^. 

Landor's  original  project  was  "  to  give  imaginary  conver- 
sations, first  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  poets  and  statesmen, 
then  of  the  modem ;  in  which  there  should  be  discussions  on 
the  systems  of  the  ethics,  the  varieties  of  style,  the  defects  and 
excellencies  of  poetry  and  poets.^'  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that 
the  original  scheme  was  not  adhered  to,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
finally  completed ;  for  had  only  the  first  portion  of  it  been  ex- 
ecuted, we  should  have  a  series  of  studies  for  the  artist  and  the 
historian,  accompanied  with  intelligent  views  of  ethnic  morals, 
criticisms  and  poetry.     What  we  have  missed  may  partly  be 
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conjectured  firom  the  letters  of  *^  Pericles  and  Aspasia/'  irherein 
similar  topics  are  discussed  incidentally  as  they  arise.  Some 
of  the  blemishes  also  that  take  from  the  general  excellence  of 
the  ^  Imaginary  Conversations/'  had  the  first  plan  been  kept 
to,  would  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  The  Holy  Alliance,  its 
puppets  and  showmen,  would  not  have  jostled  statesm«i, 
philosophers  and  patriots.  We  should  have  been  spared  some 
extravagances  of  humour  and  spleen  by  a  less  frequent  mention 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  our  prospects  of  antiquity  wt>ul4 
have  been  more  rarely  overcast  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitt 
and  his  satellites.  ^ 

But  the  departure  from  the  original  plan  is  to  be  regretted 
on  other  accounts  than  the  merely  avoiding  what  is  now  ob- 
jectionable in  the  dialogues.  Its  completion  would  have  done 
much  to  supply  a  void  space  in  literary  criticism,  which  few 
have  sufficiently  diversified  talents  and  learning  to  fill  up. 
The  distinctions  of  ancient  and  modern  art  have  been  acutely 
Jaid  down  by  Lessing,  and  illustrated  by  those  who  took  up 
^uid  carried  on  his  inquiries.  But  the  differences  between 
Ethnic  and  Christian  literature,  (for  these  perhaps  are  more 
correct  and  comprehensive  terms  than  Classic  and  Romantic,) 
have  never  been  thoroughly  discussed,  although  portions  of 
them,  as  the  Dramatic  by  Schlegel,  have  been  intelligendy 
compared.  The  form  indeed  of  the  *^  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions'' would  not  have  allowed  the  question  to  be  treated 
orderly  and  consecutively;  yet,  even  handled  by  a  variefcyaof 
speakers,  and  without  any  approach  to  scientific  method,  it 
would  have  been  from  Landor  a  valuable  accession  to  philo- 
sophical criticism.  In  politics  too  we  should  have  gained 
juster  notions  of  the  constitutional  governments  of  antiquity 
ihan  modem  compilers  afford ;  but  this  portion  of  the  design 
is  less  to  be  regretted,  since  we  now  have  the  histories  of 
Nicbuhr  tod  Thirlwall. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  ^  Conversations'' 
Landor  deprecates  being  personally  identified  with  the  opi- 
nions advanced  in  them.  ^*The  business  of  the  writer," 
he  says,  "  is  to  examine  the  most  interesting  and  important 
questions,  by  the  introduction  of  personages,  in  some  cases 
the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  in  others  the  least  pre- 
judiced and  preoccupied.    This  method  presents  occasionally 
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Bomeldiat  like  dramatic  interest ;  and  where  Uuft  i%  deficient 
fft  inadmi88ible>  historieal  facts^  biographical  ch«araeteri8tio6> 
critical  disquimtionB^  philological  observations^  and  pb^so^ 
BOpfaical  truths  or  problems/'  This  method,  however  wdl 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  author,  makes  it  more  than 
usuflfiy  difficult  to  determine  hk  proper  character  and  posi- 
tion* How  much  is  merely  dramatic  in  hk  opinions?  and 
what  proportion  of  his  own  sentiments  has  he  attxibuted  ta 
has  imaginary  int^ocutors  ? 

Mr.  Landor  has  furnished  a  due  which,  if  it  will  not  solve 
every  doubt  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  opinions  in  the 
dialogues,  will  help  us  to  form  a  pretty  exact  estimate  of  his 
station  and  character  as  a  writer.  In  his  dedications  and  pre- 
fttces,  in  supplementary  pages  to  some  conversations,  in  notes 
to  others,  he  has  spoken  in  his  own  person  upon  subjects 
connected  with  or  arising  fhmi  the  dialogues,  and  in  general 
consonance  wi43i  them :  sometimes  too  he  takes  part  in  them 
himself.  By  comparing  then  what  comes  from  the  atitbor, 
with  what  he  assigns  to  his  imaginary  speakers^  we  diaU  be 
in  no  danger  of  attributing  to  him  any  opinion  or  propontite 
he  may  have  disclsitoed. 

**  My  political  oj^inions  are  my  only  ones,  beyond  square  d6moa8tratkiD» 
tliat  I  am  certam  will  never  clmnge.  If  my  muscles  hai^  hardensd  Ui 
tJiem  and  are  fit  for  no  other,  I  have  not  on  this  account  the  right  or  in- 
clLpqtiPP  to  consider  a  friend  untrue  or  insincere,  v\rho  declares  that  he 
aees  more  of  practical  good  in  an  opposite  quarter  to  that  where  we  agreed 
to  fix  the  speculative ;  and  that  he  abandons  the  dim  astounding  majesty 
of  moiihtain  scenery,  Ibr  the  refreshing  greenness  and  easy  paths  of  the 
plain.  I  have  walM  always  where  I  most  breadie  hard,  and  where  soch 
breathing  was  my  luxury ;  I  now  sit  somewhat  stiller,  and  have  fewer 
aapirationa,  but  I  inhale  the  same  atmosphere  yet." 

"  Reference  to  the  virtuous  and  valiant  of  ancient  days  is  pedantic,  ad- 
miration of  heroism  is  puerile ;  nevertheless  I  walk  straight  across  the 
stubble-field,  whatever  may  stick  to  me,  burr  or  briar,  keeping  in  view  the 
distant  scenery  that  always  has  captivated  and  delighted  me." 

We  have  taken  these  sentences  from  difierent  parts  of  Mr. 
Landor^  works^  published  at  different  times^  since  they  coft^y 
characteristicaUy  and  briefly  the  peculiar  tone  and  temper  of  hii 
mind.  The  ethical  and  political  portions  of  the  dialogues  are 
the  first  to  attract  notice  and  inquiry,  as  being  the  most  gene* 
rally  interesting,  although  equal  \'igour  and  comprehension  of 
thought  arc  displayedin  those  which  relate  to  the  calmer  suligeclii 
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of  lilemlure  and  critii^in.  There  is  some  dUHculty  howtver  in 
aeeuntely  st^ittg  the  artieles  of  Ltodor's  political  creed  $  not 
aonilchfirom  any  eonAiMon  or  inconsistency  in  them^aa  from 
tkm  being  of  no  adulowledged  denomination  or  party  in  either 
char^  or  states  He  cmmot  properly  be  termed  an  eclectic^ 
fluiee  lie  makes  no  compact  or  cotivention  with  his  opponents 
fiir  mutual  indol^mce  and  admission ;  neither  is  he  a  dogma- 
tist^ in  the  common  ^irit  of  party^  for  he  thinks  too  compre- 
hensively, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  past  is  too  solid  and 
generai^  td  alhnr  of  his  being  onesided  either  in  feeling  or  in 
understanding.  His  temperament  is  aristocratic,  his  argu- 
ments and  aspirations  Are  liberal  and  popular;  perhaps  some 
of  the  lines  of  his  own  character  are  to  be  found  in  his  por- 
traiture of  Alfieri.  He  is  more  likely  to  be  understood  now, 
than  when  he  first  appeared  as  an  author ;  some  of  the  prcju- 
diees  most  adverse  to  his  views  have  lost  their  hold  or  disap- 
petf^;  the  nature  of  teli^ous  toleration  is  better  knowog  civil 
rights  are  more  equally  distributed>  imd  many  of  the  obstruo- 
tions  that  met  all  who  entertained  similar  sentiments  with 
Mr.  Lander's  have  been  broken  down  and  carried  away  by 
the  steady  pressure  of  public  opinion^  The  basis  of  political 
aelion  is  wider,  and  itd  path  and  tendency  better  regulated 
axid  determiiled,  than  when  the  voice  from  the  ^^  Imagimuy 
Conversations^  was  first  uplifted.  This  is  not  the  {daoe  to 
reckon  up  our  gains  or  losses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation ;  but  the  general  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Europe  twenty  years  since  should  be  remembered, 
in  drawing  a  just  estimate  of  thep  olitical  value  of  these  dia^^^ 
logues. 

The  long  wars  that  followed  the  French  Revolution,  the 
anomalous  dynasty  that  sprung  from  the  ferment  and  subsi- 
dence of  its  eruption,  the  conflict  of  new  and  old,  of  rottenness 
with  hoUowness,  that  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  prime  instrument  of  violence  and 
change^  produced  effects  upon  the  poUtical  system  which  few 
^iKier  of  the  people  or  their  rulers  had  steadiness  to  contem- 
|date  or  presence  of  mind  to  comprehend*  The  old  method 
of  governing  by  hereditary  parties  or  privileged  orders  at 
home^  aflid  abroad  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  a  conventional 
balance,  was  aniHhilated  in  some  countries  and  weakened  in 
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all.  Some  kingdoms^  like  Prussia^  dmv^  strengili  and  clofler 
union  from  the  shock ;  in  othersy  as  in  Spain^  a  spirit  that  had 
slumbered  for  a  century  beneath  the  drowsy  pressure  of  the 
government  was  awakenedy  and  would  not  be  put  to  sleqp 
again.  England^  under  an  exclusively  Tory  ^dministottioii, 
Ustened  more  willingly  to  the  proposals  of  sovereigns  and 
cabinets,  than  to  any  popular  pleas  or  remonstrances.  To 
prevent  a  renewal,  remote  or  near,  of  the  calamitous  soenes 
they  had  so  recently  witnessed,  seemed  naturally  so  impcnrtant 
an  object  to  all  classes  of  men  in  every  nation,  tiiat  any  plan  for 
restoring  order  and  permanence  to  the  poHtical  system  of  Eu- 
rope seemed  preferable  to  further  innovation.  But  in  llieir 
zeal  to  settle  and  tranquiUize,  the  planners  of  the  future  order 
of  things  fbrgot  to  inquire  whether  the  elements  of  society  were 
the  same,  and  admitted  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
as  formerly.  They  forgot  to  ask,  whether  any  new  claaseB 
had  in  the  interval  risen  into  poUtical  existence  ;  whethw  any 
of  the  old  ones  had  dwindled  away,  or  become  unnecessary ; 
whether,  in  short,  the  sum  of  rights  and  claims  of  exemptions 
and  duties  had  imdergone  any  material  changes,  or  remained 
the  same.  Hence,  although  charters  and  constitutions  were 
vouchsafed  to  some  states,  others  were  required  to  resume  their 
former  condition ;  and  by  some  ill  luck  it  happened,  that  those 
whom  change  would  have  benefited  were  the  very  people  to 
whom  it  was  forbidden.  In  this  game  of  fast  and  loose  one 
cool  and  wary  gamester  alone  was  the  winner ;  one  or  two 
others  pocketed  their  stakes,  or  decUned  repaying  what  had 
been  staked  for  them ;  the  rest  went  home  with  decorations, 
snuff-boxes  and  the  costs.  The  new  poUtical  edifice  looked 
well,  and  was  thought  to  do  credit  to  the  workmen  employed 
upon  it ;  nor  did  those  who  had  secured  the  best  apartments 
in  it  make  any  complaints  of  their  quarters.  But  it  was  found 
before  long,  and  afler  a  Uttle  foul  weather  here  and  there, 
that  in  some  parts  the  foundations  were  bad,  in  others  that 
the  widls  were  settling  and  cracking ;  and  that  the  whole  build-, 
ing,  excepting  as  before  certain  comers  of  it,  was  in  uigent 
need  of  repair.  It  was  found  too  that  an  imruly  and  mis- 
chievous spirit  had  entered  into  some  of  the  tenants,  formerly 
the  inost  remarkable  for  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  proper  remedies,  and  little 
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tune  to  be  kMt  in  apptying  them*  The  master-buildera  fbrmed 
an  alliaBce  to  ensure  the  durability  of  their  work^  and  to  restore 
as  mudi  a»  possible  the  good  times  of  order  and  acquiescence* 
Scnne  also,  whom  the  rules  and  circumstances  of  their  own 
eatehlishment  did  not  allow  to.  join  the  alliance  convenientlj^ 
approved  of  it  and  subscribed  toward  its  maintenance.  All 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  foundations,  the  pay  of  the 
workmoi  and  the  state  of  the  interior,  together  with  any 
general  questions  that  might  lead  to  particular  inferenoes,  were 
strictly  forbidden,  and  noise  and  irregularity  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates  promptly  punished. 

These  things  will  not  be  an  allegory  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  £urope  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  jNresent  century.  The  period  was  less  remarkable 
for  political  crimes,  although  national  faith  was  not  very  scru-- 
pulously  observed  by  powerful  states  toward  weak  one%  than 
for  fiupineness  and  indifference  to  the  symptoms  of  popular 
feeling.  An  empire,  already  dangerous  from  the  extent  of  its 
territories,  its  position  and  resources,  was  allowed  to  strength- 
en ka  frontiers  by  new  acquisitions,  and  to  reap  unmolested 
Ae  fruits  of  a  steady  and  sagacious  policy,  which,  if  subtilty 
were  wisdom,  would  merit  the  highest  praise.  The  opportimity 
was  lost  by  constitutional  governments  of  raising  up  around 
tiiem  smaller  states,  as  the  natural  barriers  against  the  en- 
aroadung  tide  of  solitary  empire.  Free  communities,  that  call 
forth  the  personal  energies  and  intelligence  of  their  citieens, 
were  pushed  back  wherever  they  emerged*  Even  the  former 
system  of  international  policy,  which  the  French  revolution 
broke  down,  was  more  tolerant  of  the  names  of  Republic  and 
€k>nfederation  than  the  new  one.  It  matters  not  that  some  of 
the  peoples  who  attempted  to  govern  themselves  were  unfit 
for  the  task ;  their  helplessness  and  degeneracy  should  have 
moved  provident  statesmen  and  more  fortunate  nations  to  lift 
them  up  slowly  and  considerately,  instead  of  consigning  them 
to  empires  already  too  large,  as  apanages  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  royal  families.  All  however  were  not  unfit ; 
for  there  were  some  that  had  municipal  institutions,  repre- 
sentative forms  and  national  laws,  which  required  only  the 
pressure  fr(»n  above  to  be  removed  to  resume  their  ancient 
efficacy  and  life.    But  the  ban  against  popular  forms  and  na- 
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tkmal  recoUectioAi  was  enftnreed  witbDUt  ^xceptioti  or  (momt ; 
Atheist  a&d  republican  were  declared  to  be  cpnirartibk  tettns, 
atid^  bjr  a  uneful  pnsgtidioe^  the  interests  tf  this  world  were 
identified  with  die  ho]^  and  conditions  of  the  next 

It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histoiy  of  Etmipe  witiifn 
thisperioditoilttrodttce  intelligibly  any  account  of  the  politi- 
(»d  sentiments  that  appKat  in  the  ^  Imaginary  CoUTersitAionfl/' 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  ^  Pericles  and  Aspasia,^'  not  the  least 
remarkaUe  or  idiportant  part  <tf  the  book.  To  historians  or 
statesmen  of  the  pnBrogative  school  Landor's  writings  imist 
seem  like  the  world  turned  upside  down ;  for  while  legislators 
and  philosophers  are  made  to  discourse  Hke  reasoning  and  re^ 
fleeting  men^  Whatever  is  absurd  or  trivial  or  preposterooe 
is  attributed  to  kings  aiul  their  ministers.  This  however  is 
f  not  intellectual  jacobinism^  that  would  bring  everything  down 
'  to  its  own  level :  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  autincHr's 
habits  of  mind.  But  he  constantly  aims  in  his  ideal  portraits 
/  at  separating  real  from  conventional  dignity :  oareleea  whether 
,  itpresentsitself  in  acoatof  friese  or  of  silk.  Hence  it  comes 
that  many  names  are  mentiohed  with  honour  in  these  dia^ 
logues^  which  at  court  or  on  change,  in  the  univerraties  and 
in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  literature,  are  but  coldly  repeated, 
when  they  are  repeated  at  alL  A  person  unacqaainted  with 
Mr.  Landor's  writii^  might  justly  wonder,  upon  first  opening 
them,  into  what  company  he  had  come ;  he  might  attribute  to 
the  classical  partialities  of  a  scholar  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
ancient  names  in  the  titles  of  the  ^'  Conversations '^  he  would 
account  for  the  presence  of  others,  taken  from  the  pages  of 
modem  history,  by  recdlecting  that  ^^  biographicd  character- 
istics'^ were  part  of  Mr.'  Lander's  plan.  But  he  would  expvess 
or  feel  some  surprise  at  the  singular  taste  and  judgement  of  a 
writer  who  so  c^n  brings  forward  Spaniards,  Americans, 
and  modem  Qreeks,  discoursing  upon  the  highest  matters 
of  chtiTch  tod  state.  Yet  in  the  dialogue  between  Wadnng* 
ton  and  Franklin  ai^tp  be  found  some  of  the  author's  Arewd* 
est  suggestions  on  points  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  reform  t 
in  that  between  Lascy  and  the  em*ate  Merino  occur  his  sen- 
timents upon  the  most  usefrd  and  beneficent  form  of  govtsn* 
ment  for  Spain  ^  and  in  those  between  Odysseus  and  Tre** 
lawney  and  Lopez  Bafios  and  Alpuente  he  detaiis  the  faxUi  and 
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It  will  be  perceived  alreidy  Aftt  poUtinl  eoonomkte,  md 
BomepopolarwiiterB  ef  histoty^willfindltttkm  the  ^Imagmary 
C^&vetmtions^^  to  eonfinmrftrour  their  views.  Thetcsdtocy , 
itf  tiitee  £alogttes  is  to  assert  the  precmineiiec  of  men  over  \ 
ststion  and  circumstance,  of  laws  orer  arlntrary  diattnctioos  ^ 
between  man  andmiuti$  ctfgovennHents  which  rest  upon  the 
inteliigenee  and  aetinty  df  their  snfajeots  and  eitixens,  above 
those  wUeh  exist  by  the  carelessness  or  indifferenoe  of  the 
gofvemed^  If  these  notions  seem  to  be  desired  from  the  past 
rflfta:  than  frotn  present  experience,  still  they  are  TaluaUe 
as  helpmg  to  view  the  question  from  an  opposite  point  to  the 
recetred  one  They  may  remind  the  historian  that  men  are 
neiUier  masses  nor  quantities,  to  be  shifted  and  traoqiorted^  to 
be  added  to  and  subtracted  from,  at  the  will  and  conTenience 
0f  a  fraction  of  themsehres:  they  may  suggest  to  the  econo- 
vast  that  money  is  not  the  only  form  of  national  weakh,  that 
hcmie-happtness  may  be  a^wt>rthy  obfect  of  l^i^tion,  thai 
natioHal  education  is  a  neglea^  but  an  urgent  duty  of  the 
Btsite,  and  that  a  splendid  court  or  a  colossal  church  are  not 
ilways  proofs  of  substantial  prosperity. 

Harring  stated  our  agreement  with  many  of  Mr.  Landor's 
political  sentiments^  we  must  enter  our  protest  i^ainst  others 
of  them%  His  earnest  sympathy  with  the  Qreck  eause  has  led 
him  into  some  strange  inconsistencies  respecting  Russia.  The 
mere  facts  of  belonging  to  the  same  church,  and  of  thinking 
lilflte  upon  the  divine  procession  and  image-worship,  seem  in 
Mf .  Lwidor's  eyes  to  convert  the  most  crafty  and  encroaching 
power  in  Europe  into  the  most  liberal  and  humane^  He  who 
from  his  ideal  vantage-ground  hurls  his  bolts  against  kings 
and  ministers,  prelates  and  congresses,  is  taken  on  a  sudden 
with  an  odd  fancy  of  be{»raising  the  empa[X)r  Nicholas,  and 
of  expecting  from  him  a  new  eera  of  salvation  and  freedom  for 
anojiqpresBedrace!  Much  allowance  is  pertiaps  to  be  made  for 
the  hopes  of  one  so  z^ous  in  the  cause  of  ltt)eration,  and  for 
his  concentrating  them  on  one  point,  when  in  all  other  quar- 
ters he  had  seen  them  baffled  and  fruitless.  But,  in  the  wide 
range  of  his  historical  studies,  c^i  Mr.  Landor  have  so  entirely 
n^Iected  the  page  oS  Russian  history,  as  not  to  have  learned 
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that,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign, 
the  character  of  the  government  remains  unchanged;  and  that, 
however  absolute  in  other  respects  the  emperor  may  be,  in  his 
foreign  policy  he  is  but  the  steersman  of  a  ship  whose  course 
has  been  laid  down  for  him,  and  whose  instructions  are  to  per- 
form the  voyage  as  compendiously  and  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  possible. 
*^  We  dissent  also  from  his  antipatliies  to  Pitt  and  Canning, 
as  extravagant  and  unjust ;  from  his  prejudices  against  Foxi 
and  the  Whig  party  of  his  time,  as  immoderate  and  not  always 
intelligible.  The  faults  committed  by  these  party-leaders  were 
less  those  of  the  individuals,  than  of  the  systems  they  foimd 
and  followed.  Clubs  and  family  connexions  were  the  cradles 
of  the  statesmen,  the  fingerposts  of  the  administrations  of  the 
day.  Whigs  and  Tories  halved  an  ohgarchical  principle  between 
them,  and  contended  for  the  predominence  of  their  respective 
sections.  Neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  could  look  over  and  beyond 
their  age,  like  Chatham  or  their  contemporary  Burke :  they 
could  only  direct  its  passions  and  embody  its  prejudices.  But 
when  Mr.  Landor  would  have  us  take  Pitt  for  a  man  unversed 
in  literature,  and  even  hostile  to  it, — when  he  draws  him  sy- 
stematically profligate  and  low-minded, — when,  overlooking 
Fox^s  oratorical  powers,  he  points  to  his  historical  perform- 
ances,— we  lament  that  such  nebulae  shoidd  be  found  upon  the 
broad  and  luminous  disk  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversations:*' 

"  Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi.*' 

Althottgh  philosophical  questions  are  introduced,  these 
dialogues  are  not  strictly  speaking  philosophical:  they  are 
demonstrative  and  didactic,  but  dialectic  reasoning  does  not 
enter  into  their  plan.  Whatever  of  dramatic  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Dialogue  arises  from  our  anxiety 
to  discover  how  the  argument,  after  all  its  curves  and  wind- 
ings, is  to  end :  personal  character,  wherever  it  is  displayed, 
is  developed  from  within ;  the  distinctions  of  the  interlocu- 
tors are  intellectual.  But  in  the  ^^  Imaginary  Conversations" 
the  arguments  are  modified  by  what  is  known  historically  of 
the  personages  introduced:  tliere  is  in  them  somewhat  of 
dramatic  identity  as  well  as  interest.  We  come  to  know 
the  different  speakers  as  in  a  picture,  not  merely  by  what 
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they  are  made  to  eay^  or  by  the  sides  in  disputation  they 
assume. 

We  have  not  produced  any  vouchers  for  the  opinions  we 
have  expressed  upon  the  ^*  Imaginary  Conversations/^  This 
form  of  composition  is  less  easily  illustrated  by  extracts  than 
any  other.  The  shorter  dialogues^  although  many  of  them 
are  of  great  excellence,  would  not  give  a  full  impression  of  the 
author's  manner,  nor  of  his  various  powers  of  fancy  and  hu^ 
mour,  of  wit  and  invective,  of  passion  and  pathos,  of  reason 
and  imagination ;  they  would  not  display  the  depth  of  his 
learning,  the  extent  of  his  resources,  nor  his  orderly  and  apt 
employment  of  them.  The  longer  exceed  our  limits.  Of  some 
we  have  already  indicated  the  subjects ;  and  many  upon  po- 
pular and  interesting  topics  are  too  well  known,  and  have 
been  too  long  before  the  public,  to  render  any  fresh  mention 
of  them  necessary.  For  exhibiting  however  the  widest  range 
of  thought,  the  most  felicitous  illustrations,  and  most  equal 
and  harmonious  language,  we  should  refer  to  the  Conversa- 
ticms  between  Marcus  and  Quinctus  Cicero,  between  Penn 
and  Peterborough,  Leopold  and  the  President  du  Paty,  Sir 
PhiUp  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke.  This  last  is  the  most  grace-* 
fid  exposition  of  the  art  of  contentment  and  a  happy  life 
that  ever  came  forth  from  the  most  evenly-balanced  philoso- 
phy ;  it  has  the  tenderness  of  Epicurus  without  his  material- 
ism and  darker  speculations,  and  the  sweetness  of  Taylo^ 
when  he  lays  aside  his  polemics.  Of  those  into  which  pas- 
sion and  pathos  enter,  rather  than  reflection  and  argument, 
we  would  point  to  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  Hannibal  mid  Mar- 
cellus.  Lady  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  For  argumentative 
discussion,  we  should  distinguish  Barrow  and  Newton,  Dio- 
genes and  Plato,  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke.  For  the  quiet 
presence  of  beauty,  meditative,  retired  and  contented,  we 
should  turn  to  Milton  and  Marvel,  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane 
•  Grey,  and  to  the  second  dialogue  between  Demosthenes  and 
Eubulides.  For  legislative  speculations,  to  Romilly  and  Per- 
dval,  Rousseau  and  Malesherbe,  and  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin ;  for  ecclesiastical,  to  King  James  and  Casaubou.  Whe- 
ther in  an  English  park,  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Ashbourne 
with  Izaac  Walton,  Cotton,  and  William  Oldways,— on  the 
cathedral-green  at  Arezzo  with  Chaucer,  Boccacio,  and  Pe- 
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trafea^<^iffliongmouat«iii^holcis  \Atkk  QdjffseHs^— ^i»  Borrew^ 
study,  or  with  Ludlow  contemplating  the  grave  of  Blake  m 
Westminster  Abbey, — ^the  ffeniu9  loci  is  always  present  and 
«  propitious  to  the  imaginaition  of  the  author  and  to  fte  per^ 
eeptioa  of  his  readers. 

This  enumerati^m  however  is  incomplete  ^  for  if  it  indudes 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ^^  Conversations/'  it  specifies  wiy 
their  leading  characteristics,  and  omits  much  of  what  is  eon« 
tained  in  them.  In  the  gravest,  reflection  and  reasoning  afo 
lightened  and  illustrated  by  episodes  of  humour,  that  reminda 
I  us  in  its  quaint  and  hearty  tone  of  the  old  comedy :  those 
[  which  partake  moi^  of  beauty  and  patiios  abound  aha  in  steri<* 
^  ing  and  streauoua  thought ;  and  the  lightest  and  most  ephe^ 
mmd  in  their  sut^eds  are  redeemed  from  levity  by  some 
pointed  truth  or  some  apt  application.  It  would  he  e<|uany 
impossible  also  to  convey  by  extracts  a  notion  of  the  fertility 
aad  luiq^pinesa  of  Mr.  Landor's  iUustrations :  tliey  fix  time 
and  place,  country  and  character,  indeHhly;  they  are  net 
m^rdy  metaphors,  or  the  dress  and  imagery  of  the  thoughts, 
but  proofs  and  analogies  imexpectedly  brought  forward  and 
ingeniously  discovered;  they  surprise  us  into  conviption 
when  om*  decision  is  in  suspense.  Sometimes  they  have  the 
homely  truA  of  a  Flemish  picture,  and  sometimes  th^  are 
fetched  firom  the  fmrthest  regions  o£  the  imagination :  they 
arc  witty  and  prdbund,  and  not  only  help  the  thought  but 
sUirmount  and  inclose  it :  they  detect  new  propeiiies  in  fancy, 
and  lead  to  new  combinationa  of  it. 

We  have  always  regained  the  dialogue  between  Marcus 
and  Quiofitus  Cicero  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  ^Imaginary' 
Conversations^';  partly  because  Mr.  Landor  moves  witb  more 
ea3e;'enei*gy  and  self-possession  throaigh  the  regions  of  antir 
quity  than  elsewhere ;  and  partly  that,  although  in  others  he 
may  Have  displayed  more  passion  or  humour,  or  acateaiess^ 
in  none  has  he  identified  so  coaqpletely  his  ideal  poFtraitiaa/' 
witid  historical  truth.  It  is  a  solemn  valedietiou  to  all  he  had 
knowa  of  virtuous  and  sacred,  juronounced  hy  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Rome,  the  eveniqg  before  his  death,  over  the 
ruins  of  the  r^ubUc  he  had  preserved  and  su^ained  sin^y 
and  so  long  ia  evil  days  and  amid  evil  tongues.  The  spirita 
of  the  brothers,  as  they  walk  along  the  shore  o{  Fomnsd  for 
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tke  lafit  Urmy  beeoBie  odm^  wd  move  cloidy  unitad  to  qm 
aoothmv  beneath  tbe  inflii^ee  of  evenings  by  the  remonhraBiee- 
of  the  piLBt,  and  the  thought  of  that  aecurky  and  qwet^e  to 
which  both  were  drawing  near.  We  can  give  q  few  passages 
only  from  the  conclusion  of  the  dialc^e^  wb^re  its  tone  glows 
more  earnest  as  the  night  closes  round  them* 

"  QKmc/u». — i  see  the  Berrants  have  lighted  the  lamps  i^  the  house 
earlier  than  usoal.  hoping,  I  suppose,  we  shall  retire  to  rest  in  good  time; 
thftt  tomorrow  they  may  prepare  the  festivities  for  your  birthday.  Within 
how  few  minutes  has  the  night  closed  in  upon  us !  Nothing  is  left  difcem- 
ible  of  the  promontories,  or  the  long  irregular  breakers  under  them  :  we 
hare  before  us  only  a  faint  glimmering  from  the  shells  in  our  path  and 
irom  the  blossoms  of  the  arbutus. 

"  Marems, — The  Circean  hills,  and  the  island  of  Parthenope,  and  even 
the  white  rocks  of  Anxur,  are  become  undistinguishable.  We  leave  our 
Cato  and  our  Lucullus,  we  leave  Cornelia  and  her  children,  the  scenes  of 
friendship  and  the  recollections  of  greatness,  for  Lepidus  and  Octavius  and 
Antonius ;  and  who  knows  whether  this  birthday,  between  which  and  us 
only  one  other  day  intervenes,  may  not  be,  as  it  certainly  win  be  the  least 
plepaarable,  the  last ! 

"  Death  has  two  aspects ;  dreary  and  sotiow&I  to  those  of  prosperous, 
mild  and  almost  genial  to  those  of  adverse  fortune.  Her  countenance  is 
old  to  the  young,  and  youthfol  to  the  aged :  to  the  former  her  voice  is  im- 
portunate, her  gait  terrific :  the  latter  she  approaches  like  a  bedside  friend, 
and  calls  in  a  whisper  that  invites  to  rest.  To  us,  my  Qninctus,  adiranced 
as  we  are  on  our  way,  weary  from  its  perplexities  and  diazy  from  its  pre- 
cipic^>  she  gives  a  calm  welcome, l^t  her  receive  a  cordial  one. 

"  If  life  is  a  present,  which  any  one,  foreknowing  its  contents,  would 
have  willingly  declined,  does  it  not  follow  that  any  one  would  as  willingly 
give  it  up,  having  well  tried  what  they  are  ?  I  speak  of  the  wise  and  rea- 
sonable, the  firm  and  virtuous ;  not  of  those  who,  like  bad  governors,  are 
afraid  of  laying  down  the  powers  and  privileges  they  have  been  proved 
unworthy  of  holding.  Were  it  certain  that,  the  longer  we  live,  the  wiser 
we  become  and  the  happier,  then  indeed  a  long  life  would  be  desirable : 
but  since  on  the  contrary  our  mental  strength  decays,  and  our  eiyoyments 
of  every  kind  not  only  sink  and  cease,  but  diseases  and  sorrows  come  in 
place  of  them,  if  any  wish  is  wise,  it  is  surely  the  wish  that  we  should  go 
away,  unshaken  by  years,  undeprest  by  griefs,  and  undespoiled  of  our  bet- 
ter faculties.  Life  and  death  appear  more  certainly  ours  than  whatsoever 
el|e :  and  yet  hardly  can  that  be  called  so,  which  comes  without  our  know- 
ledge, and  goes  without  it;  or  that  which  we  cannot  put  aside  if  we  would, 
and  indeed  can  anticipate  but  little.  The  former  there  are  few  who  can 
regulate  in  any  way,  none  who  can  order  what  it  shall  receive  or  exclude. 
What  value  then  should  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  wise,  when  duty  or  ne- 
cessity calls  him  away  ?  or  what  reluctance  should  he  feel  on  passing  into 
a  state,  where  at  least  he  must  be  conscious  of  fewer  checks  and  inobili- 
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ties  ?  Such,  my  brother,  as  the  brave  commander,  when  from  the  secret 
and  dark  passages  of  some  fortress,  wherein  implacable  enemies  besieged 
him,  having  performed  all  his  duties  and  exhausted  all  his  munition,  he 
issues  at  a  distance  into  open  day. 

"  Everything  has  its  use ;  life  to  teach  us  the  contempt  of  death,  and 
death  the  contempt  of  life.  Glory,  which  among  all  things  between  stands 
eminently  the  principal  object,  altho  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
philosophers  as  mere  vanity  and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects 
which  nothing  else  could  have  stirred,  and  places  them  where  they  can  best 
and  most  advantageously  serve  the  commonwealth.  Glory  can  be  safely 
despised  by  those  only  who  have  fairly  won  it :  a  low,  ignorant,  or  vicious 
man  should  dispute  on  other  topics.  The  philosopher  who  contemns  it, 
has  every  rogue  in  his  sect,  and  may  reckon  that  it  will  outlive  all  others. 
Occasion  may  have  been  wanting  to  some  ;  I  grant  it :  they  may  have  re- 
mained their  whole  lifetime  like  dials  in  the  shade,  always  fit  for  use  and 
always  useless ;  but  this  must  occur  either  in  monarchal  governments,  or 
where  persons  occupy  the  first  stations  who  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  secondary,  and  whom  Jealousy  has  guided  more  frequently 
than  Justice. 

"  It  is  true  there  is  much  inequality,  much  inconsiderateness,  in  the  di- 
stribution of  fame.  The  principles  according  to  which  honour  ought  to 
be  conferred,  are  not  only  violated,  but  often  inverted.  Whoever  wishes 
to  be  thought  great  among  men,  must  do  them  some  great  mischief.  The 
longer  he  continues  in  doing  things  of  this  sort,  the  more  he  will  be  ad- 
mired. The  features  of  Fortune  are  so  like  those  of  Genius  as  tp  be  mis- 
taken by  almost  all  the  world.  We  whose  names  and  works  are  honour- 
able to  our  country,  and  destined  to  survive  her,  are  less  esteemed  than 
those  who  have  accelerated  her  decay :  yet  even  here  the  sense  of  injury 
rises  from  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  merit,  the  tone  of  which  is 
deeper  and  predominant. 

"  When  we  have  spoken  of  life,  death,  and  glory,  we  have  spoken  of  all 
important  things,  except  friendship :  for  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and 
othm*  inferior  attainments,  are  either  means  conducible  to  life  and  glory, 
or  antidotes  against  the  bitterness  of  death.  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and 
necessity,  but  we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than 
if  we  could.  I  have  observed  your  impatience :  you  were  about  to  appeal 
in  favour  of  virtue,  but  virtue  is  included  in  friendship,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  Leiius ;  nor  have  I  ever  separated  it  from  philosophy  or  from 
glory.  On  friendship,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs,  I  would  say 
little.  Could  I  begin  my  existence  again,  and,  what  is  equally  impossible, 
could  I  see  before  me  all  I  have  seen,  I  would  choose  few  acquaintances, 
fewer  friendships,  no  familiarities.  This  rubbish,  for  such  it  generally  is, 
collecting  at  the  base  of  an  elevated  mind,  lessens  its  highth  and  impairs 
its  character.  What  requires  to  be  sustained,  if  it  is  greater,  falls ;  if  it 
is  smaller,  is  lost  to  view  by  the  intervention  of  its  supporters. 

"  In  literature  great  men  suffer  more  from  their  little  friends  than  from 
their  potent  enemies.     It  is  not  by  our  adversaries  that  our  early  shoots 
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of  gloty  fti^  tHpt  ftiiid  l>roken  off,  or  our  later  pestilentially  blighted ;  it  is 
byiftbeie  H^o-Im  at  oaf  feet,  and  look  up  to  us  with  a  solicitous  and  fixt 
re^a^d^'imtilotrr  shadow  grows  thicker  and  makes  them  colder.  Then 
they  begin  to  praise  us  as  worthy  men  indeed  and  good  citizens,  but  as 
rati^rrain,  and  what  (to  speak  the  truth)  in  others  they  should  call  pre- 
smftfitCious.  They  entertain  no  doubt  of  our  merit  in  literature ;  but  jus- 
ticij  ibrces  them  to  declare  that  several  have  risen  up  lately  who  promise  to 
surpass  us.  Should  it  be  asked  of  them  who  these  are,  they  look  modest, 
and  tell  you  softly  and  submissively  it  would  ill  become  them  to  repeat  tht 
eulogies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  that  no  man  pronounces  his  own  name 
so  distinctly  as  another's.  I  had  something  of  oratory  once  about  me, 
and  was  borne  on  high  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  Greeks.  Thus  they 
thought  of  me ;  and  they  thought  of  me,  Quinctus,  no  more  than  thus : 
they  had  reached  the  straits,  and  saw  before  them  the  boundary,  the  im- 
passable Atlantic  of  the  intellectual  world.  But  now  I  am  a  bad  citizen, 
and  a  worse  writer :  I  want  the  exercise  and  effusion  of  my  own  breath 
to  warm  me :  I  must  be  chafed  by  an  adversary :  I  must  be  supported  by 
a  crowd :  I  require  the  forum,  the  rostra,  the  senate :  in  my  individuality 
I  am  nothing.  ,^ 

"  Q^inctus,'^^  remember  the  time  when,  instead  of  smiling,. you  would 
have  been  offended  and  angry  at  such  levity  and  impudence. 

"  Marciu. — ^The  misfortunes  of  our  country  cover  ours.  I  an)  impea:^ 
ceptible  to  myself  in  the  dark  gulph  that  is  absorbing  her.  Shouid  I  be 
angry  ?  anger,  always  irrational,  is  most  so  here.  These  men  see  thos^ 
above  them  as  they  see  the  stars :  one  is  almost  as  large  as  another*  l||i;^9t 
as  bright ;  small  distance  between  them  :  they  cannot  quite  t;puch  ys  witjbi 
the  forefinger;  but  they  can  almost  ....  and  what  matters  '^).\  th^^f^ 
utter  as  many  things  against  us,  and  as  fiercely,  as  Polyphemus  did 
against  the  heavens." 
•     •     .     ..     .     ■     •     .•     .     .     .     •     •     •     •     •     •.«     •     •#•« 

*'  Qmnctus. — ^Excuse  my  intenuption.  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  a  plea#- 
sant  tiling  reported  of  Asinius  PoUio.  He  said  at  suppe^;^  ]^'o^  ^HmP^MII 
is  that  of  an  Allobrox. 

"  Marcus, — After  supper,  I  should  rather  think,  and  with  Antonius*  Asi- 
nius, urged  by  the  strengUi  of  instinct,  picks  from  amidst  the  freshest  herbage 
the  dead  and  dry  stalk,  and  doses  and  dreams  about  it  where  he  cannot  find 

it Acquired,  it  is  true,  I  have  a  certain  portion  of  my  knowledge^ 

and  consequently  of  my  language,  from  the  AUobroges :  I  cannot  well 
point  out  the  place ;  the  walls  of  Romulus,  the  habitations  of  JanOs  and 
of  Saturn,  and  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  which  the  confessions  I  ex- 
torted from  their  ambassadors  gave  me  in  my  consulate  the  means  of 
saving,  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this  terrace. 

"  Q^inciMg. — Certainly  you  have  much  to  look  back  upon,  of  what  is 
most  proper  and  efficacious  to  console  and  elevate  you :  but  to  leave 
behind  us  our  children,  if  indeed  they  will  be, permitted  to  stay  behind^  is 
painful. 

"  AforcM.-' Among  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  it  is  that  for  which  w« 
VOL.  V,  E 
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ought  to  be  the  best  prepared,  as  the  most  regular  and  ordinary  in  the 
course  of  nature.  We  bequeath  to  ours  a  field  illuminated  by  our  glory 
and  enriched  by  our  example  :  a  noble  patrimony,  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Pretor  or  proscriber.  Nor  indeed  is  our  fail  itself  without  its 
fruit  to  them  :  for  violence  is  the  cause  why  that  is  often  called  a  calamity 
which  is  not  so,  and  repairs  in  some  measure  its  injuries  by  exciting  to 
commiseration  and  tenderness.  The  pleasure  a  man  receives  from  his 
children  resembles  that  which  with  more  propriety  than  any  other  we  may 
attribute  to  the  Divinity  :  for  to  suppose  that  his  chief  satisfaction  and 
delight  should  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he  has  done  or  can  do, 
is  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  a  runner  or  a  wrestler.  The  formation  of 
a  world,  or  of  a  thousand  worlds,  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  formation  of  an 
atom.  Virtue  and  intellect  are  equally  his  production ;  but  he  subjects 
them  in  no  slight  degree  to  our  volition.  His  benevolence  is  gratified  at 
seeing  us  conquer  our  wills  and  rise  superior  to  our  infirmities  \  and  at 
tracing  day  after  day  a  nearer  resemblance  in  our  moral  features  to  his. 
We  can  derive  no  pleasure  but  from  exertion :  he  can  derive  none  from  it ; 
since  exertion,  as  we  understand  the  word,  b  incompatible  with  omnipo- 
tence. 

"  Qnxnctus, — Procede,  my  brother.  In  every  depression  of  mind,  in 
every  excitement  of  feeling,  my  spirits  are  equalized  by  your  discourse ; 
and  that  which  you  said  with  rather  too  much  brevity  of  our  children, 
soothes  me  greatly. 

"  Marcus, — I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  in  what  I  have  spoken.  And 
yet— ah  Quinctus !  there  b  a  tear  that  Philosophy  cannot  dry,  and  a  pang 
that  will  rise  as  we  approach  the  Gods. 

"  There  are  two  things  which  tend  beyond  all  others,  after  divine  philo- 
sophy, to  inhibit  and  check  our  ruder  passions,  as  they  grow  and  swell  in 
us,  and  to  keep  our  gentler  in  their  proper  play :  and  these  two  things 
are,  the  moderate  indulgence  of  every  seasonable  sorrow  and  of  every  in- 
offensive pleasure.  Nay,  there  is  also  a  pleasure,  humble,  it  is  true,  but 
graceful  and  insinuating,  which  follows  close  upon  our  very  sorrows,  re- 
conciles us  to  them  gradually,  and  sometimes  renders  us  at  last  undesirous 
altogether  of  abandoning  them.  If  ever  you  have  remembered  the  anni- 
versary of  some  day,  whereon  a  dear  friend  was  lost  to  you,  or  seen  to 
suffer,  tell  me  whether  that  anniversary  day  was  not  purer  and  even  calmer 
than  the  day  before.  The  sorrow,  if  there  should  be  any  left,  is  soon 
absorbed,  and  full  satisfaction  takes  place  of  it,  while  you  perform  a  pious 
office  to  Friendship,  required  and  appointed  by  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
When  my  Tulliola  was  tome  away  from  me,  a  thousand  plans  presented 
themselves  tumultuously  or  successively,  for  immortalizing  her  memory,  and 
raising  a  monument  up  to  the  magnitude  of  my  grief.  The  grief  itself  has 
done  it :  the  tears  I  then  shedd  over  her  assuaged  it  in  mc,  and  did  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  for  her,  or  hoped,  or  wished.  I  called  upon 
Tulliola :  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  heard  me :  her  glory  was  a  part  of 
mine  and  mine  of  hers :  and  when  Eternity  had  received  her  at  my  hands, 
I  wept  no  longer.    The  tenderness  wherewith  I  mentioned  and  now  men- 
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tkm  her,  tito  it  suspeiHU  my  yoice,*  brings  what  consoles  and  comforts 
Bie :  it  b  the  milk  and  honey  left  at  the  sepulcher,  and  equally  sweet  (I 
hope)  to  the  departed. 

"  The  Gods,  who  have  given  us  our  aflfections,  permitt  us  surely  the  uses 
and  the  signs  of  them.  Immoderate  grief,  like  everything  else  immode- 
rate,  is  useless  and  pernicious ;  but  if  we  did  not  tolerate,  and  endure  it, 
if  we  did  not  prepare  for  it,  meet  it,  commune  with  it,  if  we  did  not  even 
cherish  it  in  its  season,  much  of  what  is  best  in  our  faculties,  much  of  our 
tenderness,  much  tii  our  generosity,  much  of  our  patriotism,  much  also  of 
our  genius,  would  be  stifled  and  extinguished. 

"  When  I  hear  any  one  call  upon  another  to  be  manly  and  to  restrain 
his  tears,  if  they  flow  from  the  social  and  the  kind  affections,  I  doubt  the 
humanity  and  distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  counseler.  If  he  were  humane, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  and  to  sympathize  than  to  lecture  and 
to  reprove ;  and  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  consider  that  tears  are  given 
us  by  nature  as  a  remedy  to  affliction,  altho,  like  other  remedies,  they 
should  come  to  our  relief  in  private.  Philosophy,  we  may  be  told,  would 
prevent  the  tears  by  turning  away  the  sources  of  them,  and  by  raising 
up  a  rampart  against  pain  and  sorrow.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Philosophy, 
quite  pure  and  totally  abstracted  from  our  appetites  and  passions,  instead 
of  serving  us  the  better  for  being  so,  would  do  us  little  or  no  good  at  all. 
We  may  receive  so  much  light  as  not  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as 
to  be  worse  than  foolish. 

"  My  eloquence,  whatever  (with  PoUio's  leave)  it  may  be,  would  at  least 
have  sufficed  me  to  explore  these  tracts  of  philosophy,  which  the  Greeks, 
as  I, said,  either  have  seldom  coasted  or  have  left  unsettled.  Altho  I 
think  I  have  done  somewhat  more  than  they  have,  I  am  often  dissatisfied 
with  the  scantiness  of  my  stores  and  the  limits  of  my  excursions.  Every 
question  has  given  me  the  subject  of  a  new  one ;  the  last  has  always  been 
better  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  Archimedes,  whose  tomb  appears  now 
before  me,  as  when  I  first  discovered  it  at  Syracuse,  I  could  almost  ask  of 
my  enemy  time  to  solve  my  problem. 

"  Quinctus !  Quinctus !  let  us  exult  with  joy :  there  is  no  enemy  to  be 
appeased  or  avoided.  We  are  moving  forward,  and  without  exertion, 
thither  where  we  shall  know  all  we  wish  to  know,  and  how  greatly  more 
than,  whether  in  Tnsculom  or  in  Formise,  in  Rome  or  in  Athens,  we  could 
ever  hope  to  learn !"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  606,  609,  617—622. 

The  ethnic  portions  of  the  ^^  Imaginary  Conversations"  pre- 
pared US  to  expect,  when  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia"  was  an- 
nounced, a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Landor.  Passion  and  partiality,  and  all 
the  causes  that  perplex  and  mislead  the  judgement,  no  longer 
adhere  to  ancient  life.  Antiquity,  like  a  city  in  the  long 
twilight  of  a  high  northern  latitude,  before  the  stir  and  tumult 
of  the  day  are  begun,  gives  to  our  view  its  squares  and 
avenues,  its  temples  and  palaces,  its  places  of  assembly,  its 
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havens  and  suburbs^  with  somewhat  indeed  of  indistinctness^ 
but  with  a  quietude  and  leisure  for  observation  which  the 
presence  of  life  unsettles  and  obscures.  Our  expectations  have 
not  been  disappointed :  ^^  Pericles  and  Aspasia^'  is  conceived 
and  executed  with  a  purity  and  fulness  of  design,  and  with  a 
,  happiness  in  the  ordination  of  its  parts,  that  enable  us  to  try 
it  by  the  strictest  canons  of  criticism  applicable  to  this  spe- 
cies of  fiction. 

If  Mr.  Landor  has  had  few  models  of  any  excellence  before 
him  in  this  species  of  composition,  he  has  not  wanted  prece- 
dents. Few  of  them  however  have  cmy  noticeable  merits. 
^^  Tfl^maque,"  which  should  never  be  mentioned  without  vene- 
ration for  the  author's  superiority  to  his  age  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  religious  toleration,  hardly 
belongs  to  the  class.  Its  mythology  is  a  sickly  and  colourless 
exotic;  its  characters  are  feebly  copied  from  the  Odyssey. 
The  "  Vie  de  Sethos,"  by  the  Abbe  Terasson,  is  cumbrous  and 
uncritical ;  the  author  collects  and  repeats,  without  selection 
or  method,  all  the  tales  he  could  find  in  ancient  writers  about 
Egypt.  The  "Voyages  d^Antenor^*  are  not  devoid  of  fancy,  and 
are  elegantly  written ;  but  its  author  was  one  of  those  who  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  dressed  up  a  shallow  and 
licentious  philosophy  in  the  trappings  of  paganism.  Barth^- 
l^mi's  Anacharsis  is  valuable  to  the  scholar  for  its  references, 
and  praiseworthy  for  the  patient  industry  of  its  compiler.  It 
would  not  however  deserve  notice  among  works  of  fiction, 
had  not  the  Abb6  committed  a  fault,  often  repeated  by  some 
of  higher  literary  pretensions.  He  makes  all  Grecian  history 
of  one  age,  and  brings  together  all  the  great  men  who  were 
living  at  the  same  time,  but  remote  in  place,  and  not  likely  to 
meet,  merely  for  the  acconmiodation  of  his  Scythian  traveller. 
Wieland's  novels  of  this  kind  gained  him  a  high  reputation, 
when  first  published,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
will  retain  it.  His  genius  was  better  suited  to  the  solemnities 
of  chivalry  and  the  pageantry  of  fairy-land,  than  to  the 
severer  graces  of  ancient  manners.  His  cheerful  fancy,  and 
his  easy  and  musical  language,  with  some  dexterity  in  his 
plots  and  scenery,  made  him  acceptable  in  his  own  country, 
and  beyond  it.  He  had  the  facility  of  a  delightful  writer,  but 
neither  the  learning  nor  the  instinctive  taste  of  a  correct  one. 
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The  story  of  Valerius  is  well  put  together^  and  is  not  an  in- 
accurate picture  of  the  society  and  manners  of  Rome  under 
Trajan^  a  period  wherein  something  of  the  plainness  of  a 
better  age  was  united  with  the  refinement  of  the  Augustan ; 
but  its  effectiyeness  is  diminished  by  the  unnatural  stifihess 
of  the  style.  Works  of  fiction,  from  classical  sources,  have 
not  been  uncommon  of  late  in  our  popular  Uterature.  To 
relish  them  properly,  however,  the  organ  of  marvellousness 
should  be  strongly  developed.  Something  of  distrust  or  sur- 
prise is  excited  at  finding  ourselves  in  the  company  of  an 
Athenian  sage,  appointed  in  his  twenty-foiuth  year  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair  of  the  most  floiuishing  of  the  later  philoso- 
phical schools ;  nor  does  the  surprise  diminish,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures  he  displays  the  endurance  of  a  sala- 
mander and  the  agility  of  a  rope-dancer.  Our  faith  is  also 
exercised  when  we  find  the  principal  manager  of  a  temple  of 
Isis  in  a  Greek  city,  bearing  a  Median  name  and  boasting  of 
his  descent  fix»m  the  Pharaohs,  and  when  the  said  flgypto- 
Median  has  such  useful  and  potent  instruments  within  call, 
as  a  witch,  an  earthquake  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

A  writer  of  secondary  rank  and  reputation  may  attract 
notice  by  a  fashionable  novel  or  a  romance ;  but  it  requires 
great  popularity,  or  great  excellence,  to  succeed  in  a  story 
upon  a  classical  subject.  They  who  in  after  life  continue 
the  studies  of  their  early  education  are  few  in  number ;  and, 
being  in  possession  of  the  substance,  do  not  perhaps  greatly 
care  for  representations  of  it.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
resort  to  fiction  as  to  a  species  of  excitement,  wish  to  have  it 
on  the  easiest  terms,  atid  delight  neither  in  being  sent  back 
to  their  imperfect  or  unpleasant  recollections  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  or  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  nor  in  being  called  upon 
to  enter  on  a  new  train  of  objects  and  associations.  The 
imaginative  connections  of  a  classical  story  are  more  difficul 
to  follow  and  retain  than  those  of  a  novel  or  romance.  They 
require  more  intellectual  exertion  than  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  ease  and  amusement.  There  is  indeed  a  way  of 
new- vamping  the  antique  that  gets  rid  of  some  of  these  in- 
conveniences, by  introducing  the  light  and  everyday  charac- 
ters that  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  with  now  ana  men 
one  of  a  tragic  or  melodramatic  cast  in  a  tunic  or  a  toga ;  and 
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by  ^^  calling  a  rose  a  gul,  and  a  nightingale  a  bulbul/^  anti- 
quity may  be  made  as  easy  of  comprehension  and  delectable 
as  any  picture  of  modem  life.  But  this  is  masquerade^  and 
not  representation,  and  passes  off  as  easily,  and  with  as  little 
effort  to  the  parties  invited,  as  those  motley  assemblies  them- 
pelves. 

But  a  picture  of  antiquity  by  Mr.  Landor  is  not  so  easily 
composed,  nor  can  it  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  nor  turned 
away  from  without  further  notice  and  consideration.  It  is 
worthy  of  attention  both  for  itself  and  for  the  reflections  it 
suggests  and  inspires.  We  derive  from  it  clearer  views  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  and  consistent  representation  of  times 
and  manners  so  opposite  to  our  own,  and  hints  equally  use- 
ful to  the  artist  and  the  historian,  of  what  they  must  reject 
and  what  admit,  in  producing  a  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
antique.  The  conditions  of  this  excellence  are,  an  imagina- 
tion that,  even  in  its  widest  range,  moves  in  obedience  to  a 
strict  law  of  synchronism ;  which  not  only  admits  nothing  in 
the  copy  unknown  or  foreign  to  the  original,  but  even  in  the 
remoteness  of  antiquity  can  discern  distinctions  of  times  and 
shades  and  differences  of  manners,  and  refuses,  for  any  pro- 
spect of  being  more  brilliant  and  effective,  to  depart  from  the 
strong  outlines  and  the  sober  colours  of  ancient  life.  An  in- 
timate acquaintance,  not  only  with  what  ancient  authors  have 
delivered  to  us,  but  with  what  also  they  imply  or  suppose, 
must  furnish  the  necessary  materials.  It  will  not  do  to  make 
a  few  hasty  meals  upon  antiquity,  but  we  must  derive  our 
daily  aliment  fit)m  it,  if  it  is  to  assimilate  with  our  minds, 
and  impart  to  them  its  form  and  substance.  Fragmentary 
learning  is  dangerous  to  trust  to  in  any  subject  requiring  in- 
vention, selection  and  consistency ;  it  is  apt  to  desert  on  the 
first  summons,  and  to  betray  more  secrets  than  it  could  ever 
keep. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Lander's  attainments,  of  his  skill 
in  drawing  character,  and  of  the  ethnic  cast  and  complexion 
of  his  intellect  and  imagination.  How  far  our  views  are  just 
may  perhaps  be  seen  by  a  nearer  examination  of  his  latest 
work. 

The  plan  and  contents  of  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  are  thus 
stated  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed,  which,  although  brief. 
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contains  more  than  one  usefiil  hint  to  writers  of  classical 
fiction^ 

"  He  who  opens  these  letters  for  a  history  of  the  times  will  be  disap- 
pcMiited.  Did  he  fiod  it  in  a  Montague's  or  a  Walpole's  ?  and  yet  perhape 
he  ran  over  them  with  pleasure.  If  he  cannot  do  the  same  here,  if  he  re- 
grets that  many  are  wanting  of  Pericles,  let  him  take  comfort  in  learning 
by  heart  the  two  first  "Years'*  of  Thucydides,  and  m  repeating,  as  he  walks 
along,  the  sterling  and  strenuous  orations  they  contain.  It  is  easy  to 
throw  pieces  of  history  into  letters,— many  have  done  it ;  but  there  is  no 
species  of  composition  so  remote  from  verisimilitude.  Who  can  imagine 
to  himself  a  couple  of  correspondents  sitting  down  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
never  turning  their  eyes  toward  any  other  object  ?  Better  stand  on  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  and  look  about  us." 

These  letters  open  with  the  arrival  of  Aspasia  from  Miletus 
at  Athens,  and  close  with  the  death  of  Pericles  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  period^  if  not  the  most 
brilliant,  ii-as  the  most  steadily  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
Athens.  Their  heroic  age  was  past;  but  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  invest  the  present  and  the  rising  generation  of 
citizens  with  something  of  the  personal  glories  of  Salamis  and 
Plataea.  The  confederation  of  which  Athens  was  the  head  re- 
tained all  its  vigour,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  its  early  loy- 
alty to  the  principles  that  gave  it  birth.  Neither  Sparta,  nor 
Thebes,  nor  Macedon,  nor  the  feudal  aristocracies  of  Thrace 
and  Thessaly,  possessed  energy  or  intelligence  enough,  or  in- 
stitutions sufficiently  compact  and  solid,  to  make  them  equal 
rivals  of  the  city  of  Pallas.  The  con^tution  of  Athens,  al- 
though expanded  and  adapted  to  a  wider  and  a  nobler  sphere 
of  action  than  was  contemplated  in  its  original  structure,  or 
by  its  earlier  modifications,  was  unimpaired.  By  retrenching 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  it  was  relieved  from  the  in- 
cubus of  oligarchy,  while  the  provident  firmness  of  Pericles 
resisted  or  corrected  all  violent  and  arbitrary  change.  The 
executive,  conducted  by  a  single  hand,  gained  steadiness,  ra- 
pidity and  precision ;  and  the  annual  elections  of  the  magi- 
strates subjected  the  administration  to  the  frequent  censure 
or  approvd  of  the  people.  A  strict  (economy  in  the  public 
offices,  and  the  submission  of  all  accounts,  and  of  all  proposals 
of  expenditure,  to  the  popular  assemblies  for  the  sanction  of 
the  state,  enabled  the  government  to  practise  a  wise  magnifi- 
cence in  all  its  foreign  relations.     Public  works  and  coloni- 
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sation  gratified  the  pride  or  the  ambition  of  the  wealthier  ci- 
tizens^ while  they  afforded  employment  and  maintenance  to 
the  poorer,  and  drew  closer  around  the  state  the  affinities  and 
affections  of  all.  The  moral  and  social  principles  that  create 
and  perpetuaDy  renew  the  spirit  of  nationality  were  not  yet 
undermined  by  the  plague,  nor  loosened  by  protracted  war, 
nor  by  that  cosmopolite  tendency  which,  even  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes  and  JPhocion,  was  efiacing  the  native  lines  of 
the  Athenian  character.  A  people  never  assumed  a  more  im- 
posing attitude  than  in  the  war  with  Persia,  nor  a  more  ma- 
jestic and  graceful  one  than  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Aspasia  arrives  at  Athens  at  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Festivals  of  Bacchus,  when  the  dramatic  representations  be- 
gan. The  ^^  Prometheus  Bound  "  had  commenced,  when  she 
entered  the  theatre  in  the  dress  of  an  Athenian  boy. 

"  Id  the  giddiness  of  youth,  he  forgot  to  tell  me  that,  uot  being  yet 
eighteen  years  old,  he  could  not  be  admitted,  and  left  me  on  the  steps.  My 
heart  sank  within  me,  so  many  young  men  stared  and  whispered ;  yet 
never  was  stranger  treated  with  more  civility.  Crowded  as  the  theatre 
was,  (for  the  tragedy  had  begun,)  every  one  made  room  for  me.  When  they 
were  seated,  and  I  too,  I  looked  towards  the  stage ;  and  behold  there  lay 
before  me,  but  afar  off,  bound  upon  a  rock,  a  more  majestical  form,  and 
bearing  a  countenance  more  heroic,  I  should  rather  say  more  divine,  than 
ever  my  imagination  had  conceived !  I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before 
1  discovered  that  as  many  eyes  were  directed  towards  me  as  towards  the 
competitor  of  the  gods.  I  was  neither  flattered  by  it  nor  abashed.  Every 
wish,  hope,  sigh,  sensatiofi,  was  successively  with  the  champion  of  the 
human  race,  with  his  antagonist  Jove,  and  his  creator  Eschylus.  How 
often,  O  Cleone,  have  we  throbbed  with  his  injuries !  how  often  hath  his 
vulture  torn  our  breasts !  how  often  have  we  thrown  our  arms  around 
each  other's  neck,  and  half  renounced  the  religion  of  our  fathers  I  Even 
your  image,  so  inseparable  at  other  times,  came  not  across  me  then ;  Pro- 
metheus stood  between  us.  He  had  resisted  in  silence  and  disdain  the 
cruellest  tortures  that  Almightiness  could  inflict ;  and  now  arose  the 
Nymphs  of  Ocean,  which  heaved  its  vast  waves  before  us ;  and  now  they 
descended  with  open  arms  and  sweet  benig^n  countenances,  and  spake  with 
pity ;  and  the  insurgent  heart  was  mollified  and  quelled. 

"  I  sobbed — I  dropt. 
—  "  Everything  appeared  to  me  an  illusion  but  the  tragedy.   What  was 
divine  seemed  human,  and  what  was  human  seemed  divine. 

'*  An  apparition  of  resplendent  and  unearthly  beauty  threw  aside,  with 
his  slender  grms,  the  youths,  philosophers,  magistrates,  and  generals  that 
surrounded  me,  with  a  countenance  as  confident,  a  motion  as  rapid,  and  a 
command  as  unresisted  as  a  god. 
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" ' Stranger!'  said  he*, '  I  come  from  Pericles,  to  offer  you  my  assist- 
ance.' 

"  I  looked  in  his  face;  it  was  a  child's. 

'"We  have  attendants  here  who  shall  condact  you  from  the  crowd/ 
said  he. 

" '  Venus  and  Cupidf!'  cried  one. 

"  *  We  are  dogs/  growled  another. 

"'  Worse  !'  rejoined  a  third,  *  we  are  slaves !' 

" '  Happy  man !  happy  man !  if  thou  art  theirs/  whispered  the  next  in 
his  ear,  and  followed  us  close  behind. 

"  Epimedea  wept  over  me  when  I  entered  her  house,  and  burned  incense 
before  the  Gods,  and  led  me  into  my  chamber." — Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  11,  13. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  the  transcription  of  an  entire 
scene^  as  it  is  one  that  conveys  some  notion  of  the  author's 
manner  of  delineating  ethnic  life.  There  is  a  frugality  of  de- 
tails, a  watchfulness  over  sentiment  and  object^  and  a  cautious  I 
husbandry  in  description,  in  these  portraitures  of  antiquity, 
equalled  by  Groethe  alone,  who  could  represent  all  things,  be- 
cause in  the  revolutions  of  his  spiritual  growth  he  had  expe- 
rienced all  and  impersonated  dl.  As  we  wish  however  to 
exhibit  Landor's  political  and  ethical  opinions  rather  than  his 
ideal  creations,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  graver  matters 
in  future,  only  making  room  for  the  presence  of  Sophocles. 
"  Aspasia  to  Cleone. 

"  Sophocles  left  me  about  an  hour  ago. 

"  Hearing  that  he  was  with  Pericles  on  business,  I  sent  to  request  he 
would  favour  me  with  a  visit  when  he  was  disengaged.  After  he  bad 
taken  a  seat,  I  entreated  him  to  pardon  me,  expressing  a  regret  that  we 
hardly  ever  saw  hiro,  knowing  as  I  did  that  no  person  could  so  ill  with- 
stand the  regrets  of  the  ladies.  I  added  a  hope  that,  as  much  for  my  sake 
as  for  the  sake  of  Pericles,  he  would  now  and  then  steal  an  hour  from  the 
Muses  in  our  behalf. 

"  '  Lady ! '  said  he, '  it  would  only  be  changing  the  place  of  assignation/ 

"  *I  shall  begin  with  you'  said  I,  'just  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  be  familiar, 
and  desire  of  you  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  chorus  in  King  Edipus,  which, 
although  I  have  redd  the  tragedy  many  times,  aud  have  never  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  representation,  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.' 

"  I  took  up  a  volume  from  the  table.  .  .  . 

" '  No/  said  I,  '  this  is  EUctra,  my  favourite :  give  me  the  other.'  We 
unrolled  it  together. 

'"  Here  it  is ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  virords  about  the  LmdmV 
"  He  looked  over  them,  first  without  opening  his  lips ;  then  he  redd  them 

*  Alcibiades. 

t  is  this  a  correct  exclamation — at  Athens  ? 
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in  a  low  voice  to  himself;  and  then,  placing  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
against  his  forehead, 

"  '  Well !  I  certainly  did  think  I  understood  it  at  the  time  I  wrote  it.* 
Cleone !  if  you  could  see  him  you  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  Fifteen 
olympiads  have  not  quite  run  away  with  all  his  youth.  What  a  noble 
presence!  what  an  open  countenance  1  what  a  browl  what  a  mouth  1 
what  a  rich  harmonious  voice  I  what  a  heart,  lull  of  passion  and  of  poetry !"' 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  55,  57. 

Mr.  Landor  has  avoided  a  common  fault  with  those  who 
introduce  historical  personages  into  fiction^  that^  namely^  of 
pressing  into  their  service  all  who^  by  any  possible  connection 
or  accident,  can  be  brought  into  the  story.  Weakly-drawn 
characters  only  require  to  be  shown  in  clusters  that  they  may 
support  and  shelter  one  another;  he  who  is  rich  in  concep- 
tions can  alone  afford  to  be  frugal  of  them.  In  ^^  Pericles  and 
Aspasia'^  the  persons  are  few^  and  their  arrangement  and 

ygrouping  simple.  Cleone  of  Miletus^  Pericles,  Anaxagoras^ 
and  Alcibiades  in  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  beautiful 
as  Apollo  and  wilful  as  Hermes,  occupy  the  foreground,  and 
supply  the  action  with  suiGcient  variety :  these  are  chiselled 
with  great  freedom  and  beauty ;  others,  as  Meton,  Euripides 
and  Thucydides,  are  merely  traced.  There  are  several  epi- 
sodes ;  that  of  Xeniades,  the  rejected  lover  of  Aspasia,  him- 
self as  vainly  beloved  by  Cleone,  connects  itself  with  the  story 

^by  giving  to  Cleone  a  tenderness  and  grace  that  make  her 
letters  more  interesting  than  even  Aspasia^s.  Poems,  remarks 
on  poetry  and  anecdotes  of  poets,  observations  on  dress,  on 
manners  tmd  institutions,  Greek  and  Barbarian  stories  of 
childhood,  of  Miletus,  and  of  some  who  had  seen  or  remem- 
bered the  Persian  in  Greece,  speeches  and  letters  of  Pericles 
upon  the  greaj;  afiiedrs  he  had  conducted,  and  his  political  ri- 
valry with  Cimon,  his  valedictory  address,  when  sinking  under 
the  pestilence,  to  Athens  and  Aspasia,  and  Cleone's  death  at 
the  tomb  of  Xeniades,  make  up  the  two  voliunes. 

We  forbear  extracting  any  of  the  numerous  poems  in  these 
letters,  since  the  pleasure  derived  from  them  lies  more  in  the 
truth  of  the  copy  than  in  its  intrinsic  beauty.  If  to  give  a 
lively  and  faithftd  impression  of  antiquity  be  among  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  fiction,  the  difficulties  increase  ten-fold  when 
the  forms  and  properties  of  its  poetry  aire  to  be  represented. 
Not  merely  the  existence  of  rhyme  with  us,  and  the  absence 
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of  metre  in  its  classical  sense,  produce  the  dissimilarity ;  but 
the  purely  sensuous  nature  of  ethnic  poetry,  and  its  strict 
reality,  make  modem  attempts  to  imitate  its  character,  unless 
executed  with  the  instinctive  happiness  of  genius,  as  cold  and 
lifeless  as  the  first  draught  of  a  landsci^  before  the  colours 
and  shading  are  laid  on.  Ooeihe^s  ^^Iphigenia  in  Tauris^ 
and  Shelley^s  ^^Hymn  to  Apollo^'  are  poems  of  admirable 
beauty,  but  their  beauty  is  secondary  to  the  art  displayed  in 
their  composition.  How  many  images  must  their  authors  have 
rejected^  how  entirely  must  the  ordinary  laws  of  association 
have  been  suspended  in  their  construction !  The  acutely  sen* 
sitive  Greeks  needed  no  stimulants  to  passion  and  pity ;  the 
outward  forms  and  the  natural  relation  of  objects  sufficed  them, 
without  that  multitude  of  inward  analogies  by  which  we 
connect  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worids.  The  simple 
imagery  and  mechanism  that  satisfied  a  Greek  poet,  would 
subject  a  modem  one  to  the  charge  of  poverty  of  conception, 
if  indeed  he  could  construct  a  poem  of  such  elements  at  all^^ 
The  poetry  in  ^  Pericles  and  Aspasia*'  is  severely  ethnic  in  its 
conception:  Mr.  Landor  however  has  not  attempted,  like 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  introduce  the  ancient  measiu'es  of  verse, 
which  do  not  assimilate  with  our  language ;  but  he  has  scru- 
pulously observed  the  higher  laws  that  regulate  the  choice  of 
sentiments  and  images.  The  poems  are  attributed  to  many 
well-known  names,  the  loss  of  whose  lyrical  works  is  among 
the  heaviest  detriments  of  literature, — to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus, 
Myrtis  and  Corinna,  and  Cleobuline  of  Lindos.  Apart  from 
the  letters  they  would  probably  obtain  little  notice ;  since,  in 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  ancient  art,  they  have  necessarily 
forgone  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  modem.  Considered 
however  as  imitative,  and  as  written  with  reference  to  the 
letters,  they  afford  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Landor  impersonates  aeras  the  most  distant, 
and  manners  the  most  removed  from  our  own. 

The  character  <rf  Anaxagoras  is  drawn  with  a  depth  of  feeU  -^ 
ing,  and  a  dignity  of  manner,  that  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
august  old  men  in  Raphael's  pictiu^es.  Tranquil,  majestic, 
patient  and  truth-loving,  he  is  described  by  Aspasia,  ^^  as  the 
"  true,  firm,  constant  friend  of  Pericles ;  the  golden  lamp  that 
'^  shines  perpetually  on  the  image  I  adore."    He  lends  a  sober 
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grandeur  to  the  splendid  station  of  Pericles  and  to  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  Aspasia.  The  fidgetty  and  feverish  temper  of  the 
Sophists^  among  whom  however  Landor  places  Socrates,  and 
their  perpetual  vexation  of  questions  they  could  never  settle, 
are  contrasted  with  the  cheerfiil  equanimity  and  the  truth- 
loving  spirit  of  the  philosopher  of  Clazomenai.  After  his  ba- 
nishment in  old  age  from  Athens,  for  thinking  otherwise  of 
the  Gods  than  the  multitude  or  the  devout,  he  writes  thus  to 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  from  Lampsacus. 

—  "  Enough  of  this :  I  have  somewhat  less  to  say  aboat  myself.  The 
people  love  me,  for  I  am  no  philosopher-  here,  and  have  scarcely  a  book 
in  the  house.  I  begin  to  find  that  eyes  are  valuables  and  books  utensils. 
Sitting  at  my  door,  I  am  amused  at  the  whistle  of  curlews,  and  at  their 
contentions  and  evolutions,  for  a  better  possession  than  a  rabble's  ear. 
Sometimes  I  go  down,  and  enjoy  a  slumber  on  the  soft  deep  sands :  an 
unexpected  whisper  and  gentle  flap  on  the  face  from  the  passing  breeze 
awakens  me,  or  a  startling  plash  from  the  cumbersome  wave  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer.  Idleness  is  as  dear  to  me,  reflection  as  intense,  and 
friendship  as  warm  as  ever."— Vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

"  This  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  life.  Oblivion  throws  her  light  coverlet 
over  our  infancy ;  and  soon  after  we  are  out  of  the  cradle  we  forget  how 
soundly  we  had  been  slumbering,  and  how  delightful  were  our  dreams. 
Toil  and  pleasure  contend  for  us  almost  the  instant  we  rise  from  it :  and 
weariness  follows  whichever  has  carried  us  away.  We  stop  awhile,  look 
around  us,  wonder  to  find  we  have  completed  the  circle  of  existence,  fold 
our  arms,  and  fall  asleep  again." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

Alcibiades  is  described  by  Pericles  to  be  ^^  as  beautiful^ 
^^  playful,  and  uncertain  as  any  half-tamed  young  tiger,  feasted 
"  and  caressed  on  the  royal  carpets  of  Persepolis/'  The  ge- 
nius of  the  great  Athenian  statesman  did  not  descend  lineally, 
but  was  inherited,  without  his  wisdom  and  conduct,  by  his 
kinsman  the  son  of  Cleinias,  the  most  brilliantly-gifted  and 
mischievous  citizen  of  Athens.  His  early  youth  alone  enters 
into  the  sera  of  these  letters,  but  the  lines  of  his  ftiture  cha- 
racter are  traced  in  them. 

"  Pericles  was  always  desirous  that  he  should  study  oratory,  in  order 
that  it  might  keep  him  at  home^  gratify  his  vanity  the  most  perfectly  and 
compendiously,  and  render  him  master  of  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of 
others.  He  plainly  told  Pericles  that  he  could  learn  little  from  him  except 
dissimulation. 

" '  Even  that,'  replied  Pericles,  '  is  useful  and  necessary  :  it  proceeds 
from  self-command.  Simulation,  on  the  contrary  is  falsehood,  and  easily 
acquired  by  the  meanest  intellect.    A  powerful  man  often  dissembles :  he 
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stmDds  erect  in  the  course  of  glory,  with  open  brow  but  with  breath  aup. 
prest :  the  feebler  mind  is  ready  to  take  refuge  in  its  poverty,  under  the 
sordid  garb  of  whining  simulation.' 

"  He  then  remarked  to  Pericles,  that  his  oratory  was  somewhat  like  his 
economy ;  wanting  in  copiousness  and  display. 

" '  Alcibiades ! '  said  my  husband,  '  it  is  particularly  this  part  of  it 
which  I  could  wish  you  to  adopt.  In  oratory,  there  are  few  who  can  af- 
ford to  be  frugal :  in  economy,  there  are  few  who  can  afford  to  act  other- 
wise than  frugally.  I  am  a  publick  man>  and  it  little  becomes  me  to  leave 
room  for  suspicion  that,  by  managing  ill  my  own  small  affairs,  I  may  be 
negligent  in  the  greater  of  the  commonwealth.  There  are  kingdoms  in 
Thrace  and  Asia,  where  the  cares  of  government  are  consigned  to  ministers 
or  satraps,  and  where  it  shall  be  thought  honourable  and  glorious  in  one 
of  these  functionaries  to  die  in  debt,  after  managing  the  treasury.  But 
surely  there  is  in  this  no  proof  whatever  that  he  managed  it  discreetly : 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that,  neglecting  his  household, 
he  left  the  community  in  worse  disorder.  Unquestionably  he  was  a  dis- 
honest man,  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  the  extent  of  his  estate.  Forbearance 
from  accumulation  in  his  own  house,  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  merit  by  the 
most  inconsiderate,  in  one  who  can  unlock  the  treasury  to  every  relative, 
every  friend,  every  associate  and  every  dependent.  Such  persons  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  to  have  been  gamesters  and  prodigals,  and  to  have  en- 
trusted the  subordinate  branches  of  publick  concerns  to  servants  as  un- 
faithful and  improvident  as  those  menials  who  administered  their  own : 
and  the  reigns  of  the  princes  who  employed  them,  if  recorded  at  all,  are 
recorded  as  prodigies  of  expenditure,  profligacy,  and  disaster. 

" '  Aristides  died  poor :  but  Aristides  never  was  rich :  he  threw  away 
nothing  but  his  good  example.  And  was  his  the  fault  there  ?  He  was 
frugal,  he  was  provident :  every  action  he  performed,  every  word  he  ut- 
tered will  excite,  inform,  and  direct,  remotest  generations.  Thus  indeed 
it  cannot  properly  be  said  that,  however  now  neglected,  his  example  waa 
thrown  away.  Like  the  seeds  of  plants  which  a  beneficent  God  hatb 
scattered  throughout  the  earth,  although  many  fail  to  come  up  in  ^e  sea- 
son of  their  sowing,  or  soon  after,  yet  do  they  not  decay  and  periBh,  but 
germinate  in  the  sterilest  soils  many  ages  later.  Aristides  will  be  fore- 
father to  many  brave  and  honest  men  not  descended  from  his  lineage  nor 
his  country :  he  will  be  the  founder  of  more  than  nations  :  he  will  give 
body,  vitality,  and  activity  to  sound  principles.  Had  he  merely  been  a 
philosopher,  he  could  effect  little  of  this ;  commander  as  he  was,  imperial 
Persia  served  only  for  a  mirrour  to  reflect  his  features  from  Attica  on  the 
world."— Vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  of  speculations,  that 
went  by  the  name  of  philosophical  history.  Neither  in  the 
maturity  nor  in  the  decline  of  .ancient  literature, — although 
shallow  philosophy,  turgid  rhetoric,  and  superficial  collections 
of  facts,  entitled  epitomes,  abounded,— does  there  appear  any 
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trace  of  a  species  of  literature  exactly  resembling  this.  It 
was  not  a  propitious  union ;  history  was  emasculated  by  it, 
and  philosophy  became  inaccurate^  and  reasoned  from  par- 
tial or  from  doubtful  phaenomena.  The  writings  of  Machia- 
velU,  which  were  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, afforded  perhaps  the  first  hint  of  this  hybrid  combi- 
nation. MachiaveUi  himself,  however,  was  guiltless  of  setting 
a  corrupt  fashion ;  since,  though  he  brought  philosophy  to 
the  aid  of  history,  he  never  confounded  them,  Mr.  Landor, 
in  his  delineations  of  ancient  lifo,  often  casts  a  shrewd  glance 
at  the  practices  and  circumstances  of  modem ;  and  in  a  con- 
versation of  Pericles  with  Thucydides,  detailed  in  one  of 
Aspasia's  letters  to  Cleone,  has  thus  conveyed  his  sentiments 
upon  this  species  of  composition. 

"  'May  our  first  Athenian  historian  not  be  the  greatest!'  said  he,  'as 
the  first  of  our  dramatists  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many.    •    •    • 

•'  •  We  are  growing  too  loquacious,  both  on  the  stage  and  off.  We  make 
disquisitions  which  render  us  only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  excur- 
sions that  only  consume  our  stores.  If  some  among  us  who  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  their  compositions,  calm,  candid,  contemplative  men,  were  to 
underUke  the  history  of  Athens  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  I  should  ex- 
pect a  fair  and  full  criticism  on  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  experience 
no  disappointment  at  their  forgetting  the  battle  of  Salamis.  History, 
when  she  has  lost  her  Muse,  will  lose  her  dignity,  her  occupation,  her 
character,  her  name.  She  will  wander  about  the  Agora ;  she  will  start, 
she  will  stop,  she  will  look  wild,  she  will  look  stupid,  she  will  take  lan- 
guidly to  her  bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  dissertations,  some  of  which 
ought  to  go  before  her,  some  to  follow,  and  all  to  stand  apart.  The  field 
of  History  should  not  merely  be  well  tilled,  but  well  peopled.  None  is 
delightful  to  me,  or  interesting,  in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustrious 
names  as  have  a  right  to  enter  it.  We  might  as  well  in  a  drama  place  the 
actors  behind  the  scenes,  and  listen  to  the  dialogue  there,  as  in  a  history 
push  valiant  men  back,  and  protrude  ourselves  with  husky  disputations. 
Shew  me  rather  how  great  projects  were  executed,  great  advantages  gained, 
and  great  calamities  averted.  Shew  me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen 
who  stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to  them  in  reverence  j  tell  me  their 
names,  that  I  may  repeat  them  to  my  children.  Teach  me  whence  laws 
were  introduced,  upon  what  foundation  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in 
what  inner  keep  preserved.  Let  the  books  of  the  Treasury  lie  closed  as 
religiously  as  the  Sibyl's ;  leave  weights  and  measures  in  the  market-place. 
Commerce  in  the  harbour,  the  Arte  in  the  light  they  love.  Philosophy  in 
the  shade :  place  History  on  her  rightful  throne,  and,  at  the  sides  of  her. 
Eloquence  and  War.** 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  "Imaginary  Conver- 
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sations  "  Mr.  Landor  announced  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
public  ^^an  orderiy  and  solid  work  in  history,  the  great  object 
^^  of  his  studies.**  If  we  listened  to  experience  rather  than 
hope,  we  should  be  cautious  of  reckoning  too  eagerly  upon 
such  announcements.  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  too 
many  instances  of  such  promises  ending  in  mere  fragments 
of  performance ;  the  pitiless  impediments  of  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune delaying  the  accomplishment  until  too  late,  or  until 
the  idea  was  no  longer  a  sustaining  and  animating  principle. 
But  we  have  better  hopes  of  Mr.  Landor ;  his  latest  work  has 
all  the  freshness  of  adolescence,  and  of  an  untired  spirit  con- 
scious of  its  own  energies.  He  has  given  proofs  of  possessing 
the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian ;  sagacity  and  precision  in 
detecting  the  motives  and  the  springs  of  action ;  an  imagina- 
tion rich  in  original  and  in  remembered  forms,  with  much  of 
the  plastic  power  of  dramatic  invention ;  manifold  erudition  in 
many  branches-  of  learning,  and  a  full  and  pliant  style  that 
can  sustain  with  dignity  the  level  course  of  narration,  and 
ascend  with  ease  to  the  higher  regions  of  his  art.  Let  him  only 
remember  that  personal  feelings  are  the  most  difficult  for  an 
historian  to  communicate,  the  least  decorous  and  prudent  for 
him  to  betray;  that  calmness  of  demeanour  gives  force  to 
passion,  and  to  irony  a  keener  edge ;  and  that  energy  is  better 
expressed  by  compression  than  by  effort.  In  these  respects 
the  poet  and  historian  are  alike ;  both  must  work  apart  from 
their  creations,  in  order  that  they  may  contemplate  the  struc- 
ture from  without  and  from  every  point :  symmetry  and  soli- 
dity can  never  be  attained  by  him  who  is  perplexed  and  en- 
tangled with  the  implements  or  the  materials  he  works  with. 
We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Landor,  having  fully  stated 
wherein  we  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  where  we  agree 
with  them ;  and,  as  few  words  are  best  at  parting,  it  only  re- 
mains to  say  that  we  shall  cordially  and  expectantly  greet  him 
the  next  time  he  presents  himself  to  the  public,  whether  in  a 
work  of  fiction  or  in  a  '^  solid  and  orderly  history.*' 
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Article  III. 
Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

In  a  paper  already  published  on  legal  improvementa  we  pur- 
posely confined  our  remarks  to  the  sole  object  of  exhibit- 
ing the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  firom  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  local  coiuis.  We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  another  branch  of  law  reform,  namely  the  aboli- 
tion of  arrest  for  debt;  the  one  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  other,  but  affording  too  wide  a  field  to  be  comprised 
in  the  same  article.  To  some  readers  it  may  appear  that  our 
observatiops  oa  this  topic  will  come  too  late:  the  subject 
having  been  so  often  discussed,  it  may  be  alleged  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said  Wl  the  matter,  and  those  who  have  confided 
in  the  sel&relormation  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  deem  it 
impossible  that  their  very  enlightened  majority  will  s^gain 
oppose  the  Attorney-General's  Bill;  which  is  no  party  ques- 
tion, but  a  measure  ah?eady  too  long  delayed,  and  uqavcndably 
rising  gut  of  the  long  and  laborious  investigations,  together 
vnth  the  ahxiost  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Comn^i^ai 
Jju^  Coinsusaioner&i 

Tluittheaul|)e.ci  lui9  be^n  often  enough  discussed  we  most 
reacliJy  adxnit,'.nor  is  it  reqjuifiite  that  any  new  arguments  shoMld 
be  em|4(^^  :\rhe  plainest  recapitulation  of  incontrovertible 
facts  is  quite  sufficient  But  that  it  is  needless  to  repefit 
those  facts  ai  the  present  moment,  we  can  by  no  means  agi^« 
On  the  .ccMitoary^ -^we  recollect  too  well  the  absurd  fall^oiett 
and  groas  misFepreoentaticHifi  which  were  uttered  on  thia 
questi<»i  at  the  close  of  kfit  Session  in  the  Upper  House* 
It  is  worthy  oS  remark  also,  that  scarce  any  opponent  of,  ^e 
measure  even  attempts  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  but  each  has  his  favourite  one  idea,  on  which  he 
constantly  rings  the  changes,  and  which  serves  only  to  embar- 
rass the  question  and  protract  useless  discussion. 

On  this  account  we  conceive  that,  before  the  Bill  again 
passes  its  ordeal  in  the  House  of  Peers,  we  may  render  an 
acceptable  service  by  taking  the  above-mentioned  common- 
place faDacies  and  misrepresentations  in  a  string  together. 
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and  answering  them  once  for  all;  in  which  there  will  be 
norelty  ni  arrangement  at  least,  if  not  of  materials. 

Firstly^  there  is  the  usual  objection  to  all  reform :  the  pre- 
sent system  is  the  law  of  England,  under  which  commerce  has 
thriven,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  disturbed.     Se- 
condly, it  is  forsooth  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  honest  and  dishonest  debtors,  or  between  a  well- 
founded  and  a  false  accusation;  therefore,  at  the  outset,  all  must 
be  pimished  alike.    Thirdly,  we  have  the  grand  leading  argu- 
ment, that  the  system,  whatsoever  its  defects  may  be,  is  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  indispensable  for  upholding  our  trade  and 
commerce.     Fourthly,  last  session  we  were  informed  by  Lord 
Abinger  that  our  law  in  this  instance  corresponds  to  that  of 
other  commercial  countries  (whereas  it  is  in  truth  unparalleled 
elsewhere  upon  earth).    Fifthly,  we  are  desired  to  beUeve  that 
the  severity  of  incarceration  tends  to  prevent  rash  contraction 
of  debt  by  proletarians,  and  to  check  the  career  of  swindlers. 
Sixthly,  rather  inconsistently  we  are  told  also  that  its  abolition 
would  operate  as  a  ruinous  annihilation  of  credit,  and  that  a 
serviceable  process  against  a  debtor  operates  as  a  ^*^  warning 
to  decamp.*^     Seventhly,  though  severe  it  is  forsooth  a  just 
law,  because  every  one  who  enters  into  a  contract  with  his 
eyes  open  knows  that,  failing  to  fulfil,  he  inciurs  a  penalty ; 
therefore  debtors  at  all  events  have  no  right  to  coihplain. 
Eighthly,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  operations  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General's Bill  are  too  complex  and  expensive,  and  that, 
by  sanctioning  arrest  in  cases  of  imputed  fraud,  he  virtually 
abandons  his  own  professed  object.     Ninthly,  that  the  present 
law  is  never  willingly  exercised  by  creditors ;  there  is  a  grow- 
ing dislike  to  it,  and  therefore  matters  may  safely  be  left  in 
their  present  state.    Tenthly,  that  against  any  evil  effects  of 
our  present  law  the  Insolvency  Court  affords  ample  protection. 
Eleventhly,  that  by  the  remedies  proposed  in  the  Bill  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  British  peerage  would  be  compro- 
mised and  undermined ! 

Such  are  the  rash  assumptions  and  superficial  arguments 
which  foryearshave  been  obstinatelyrepeated,and  which  never- 
dieless  have  tended  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  legal  reform 
in  this  instance  than  any  technical  objections  offered  by  pro- 
fessional men.     We  might  have  added  many  other  fallacies  to 
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the  preceding  list,  but  enough  has  been  set  down  for  our  (nre- 
sent  purpose,  and  we  shall  take  the  above  heads  in  their  order. 

1.  As  to  the  antiquity  and  legality  of  the  present  system : 
so  often  has  this  point  been  ai^ued  that  to  mention  it  again 
would  seem  absiutl^  were  it  not  that  the  truth  is  so  pa:sever- 
ingly  waived  or  forgotten.  Even  Blackstone^s  Commentaries 
appear|to  have  been  wiitten  in  vain !  Once  more  then  (and 
we  hope  this  is  requisite  for  the  last  time,)  be  it  declared 
that  every  arrest  for  debt  is  an  outrage  on  the  Constitution, 
a  direct  violation  of  existing  and  imperishable  law,  and  is 
therefore  virtually  if  not  absolutefy  illegal.  We  hear  not  this 
language  in  the  British  senate,  yet  it  is  no  more  than  the 
plain  statement  of  incontrovertible  truth.  Subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  king  John  (for  we  speak  not  of  earlier  times)  the 
practice  of  arresting  for  debt  commenced  on  that  basis  of 
*^  elegant  fiction,"  without  which  and  the  ^'ac  etiam^^  clause 
it  could  not  have  been  introduced  or  supported.  In  short 
the  process,  according  to  the  first  and  still  most  approved 
formula,  sets  out  with  a  downright  falsehood,  baning  which 
elegance  it  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  for  the 
Court  to  bring  any  man  into  prison  on  a  mere  accusation 
of  debt,  nor  without  the  same  plan  of  expediency  could  any 
one  be  taken  in  execution  afterwards.  The  opposing  and  im« 
mutable  prindplee  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Common  Law 
of  the  realm  were  too  clearly  developed  and  firmly  established 
to  admit  of  punishment  without  crime,  and  accordingly  a  false 
criminal  chai^  was  ^*  elegantly"  adopted.  True  it  is  that 
modem  commentators  have  raked  up  three  or  four  old  sta- 
tutes,  from  which  they  endeavoiu*  ito  draw  the  conclusion  that 
arrest  for  debt  was  directly  sanctioned  and  enforced  (and  in 
the  instance  of  bailiffs  and  receivers  this  is  correct) ;  but  in 
every  one  of  these  old  statutes  there  exists  an  accompanying 
speciality,  which  serves  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  facts 
above  menticmed. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  those  antiquated  statutes  ad- 
mitted of  interpretation  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  arrest  for 
debt  (which  they  do  not),  we  should  stOI  be  unable  to  perceive 
why  an  old-dated  antinomy  is  more  respectable  than  a  modem 
one.  The  English  Constitution  is  not  to  be  respected  because 
it  is  old,  but  because  of  its  foundation  on  universally  admitted 
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princq>k8  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  which  change  or  perish 
never.  According  to  EngUsh  constitutional  law  the  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  Uberty  was  too  precious  to  be  tampered 
wiA  cm  account  of  the  interests  of  shopkeepers.  *^  The  body 
**  of  the  cfebtor/'  in  the  well-known  words  of  Sir  E.  Coke, 
**  ought  always  to  be  free,  that  he  might  serve  the  king  in  his 
^  wars,  cultivate  the  ground  and  maintain  his  family  f'  and 
the  only  mode  of  recovering  debts  was  then  by  summons 
and  writ  of  Digtringasj  respecting  whidi  Blackstone  observes^ 
♦^  And  here,  by  the  common  as  well  as  the  civil  Usw,  theprO' 
^  cess  ended  ^  the  debtcnr,  if  he  had  any  substance,  being  gra- 
dually stripped  of  it  by  repeated  distresses ;  and  if  he  had 
no  substance,  the  law  omsidered  him  incapaUe  of  making 
satis&ction,  and  held  all  further  process  to  be  nugatory. 
Such  was  our  law  from  the  date  of  Magna  Charta  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  pre- 
sent system  was  invented. 

The  causes  which  led  to  its  being  adopted  are  sufficiently 
apparent,  for  these  exist  in  full  force  up  to  the  present  hour, 
indicating  the  imperative  necessity  for  those  changes  now 
proposed  by  the  Attorney-General.  Blackstone  indeed  has 
made  no  remark  on  the  matter,  his  object  being  merely  to 
ccmdense  and  illustrate  the  law  as  he  foxmd  it,  without  offer- 
ing any  criticism  on  its  incongruous  featuises^  Obviously 
and  clearly  the  power  given  by  summons  and  writ  of  Din 
Hrtngas  proved  in  many  cases  ineffectual  for  the  tecovery  of 
debts.  A  debtor  might  have  no  tangibte  property,  or  by  re- 
peated distraints  he  might  allow  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
such  assets  to  the  last  fraction ;  yet  all  the  while  this  identical 
person  might  possess  income,  securities,  collateral  interests, 
cash  and  other  resources,  such  as  would  have  amply  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  debts  if  inclined  to  do  so,  and  over  which  the 
mere  process  of  Distringas  gave  no  actual  power.  In  short 
the  tpatit  was  then  felt,  as  it  is  felt  up  to  this  moment,  of  a  mea^ 
sure  such  as  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Attomey^General.  And  in  that  barbarous  age,  during 
whic^  however  the  pure  principles  of  justice  were  recogilized 
in  the  Constitution,  what  was  the  remedy  invented  by  legal 
inqttirers  for  existing  defects  ?  Precisely  that  elegant  plan  of 
arresting  all  debtors  on  a  criminal  charge,  (with  that  of  debt 

f2 
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subjoined  par  parenthise^)  which  has  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing and  favourite  form  of  process  up  to  the  present  day*.  A 
more  mischievous  expedient,  or  one  more  blundering,  clumsy 
and  inept  (in  all  respects  except  as  promoting  the  interests 
of  attorneys  and  sheriffs'  officere)  certainly  never  was  devised. 
So  much  for  the  history  of  that  "ancient  legal  system, 
'*  under  which  commerce  has  thiiven,  and  which  it  would 
*'  be  hazardous  to  disturb.^' 

That  at  this  date  in  England,  an  evasive  stratagem  so 
atrocious  in  character,  so  bungling  and  absiurd  as  regards  all 
good  purposes,  and  so  admirably  contrived  (as  will  afterwards 
be  shown)  to  produce  great  national  evils,  should  still  find 
even  one  senator  to  speak  in  its  favour  would  seem  incredible, 
did  we  not  recollect  that  the  practice  of  burning  for  witch- 
craft was  not  wholly  abolished  among  us  till  the  year  1720. 
Some  i^qaders  may  allege  that  there  is  here  no  analogy.  In 
certain  points  we  think  the  analogy  close :  common  sense 
and  humanity  were  against  binning  for  witchcraft ;  ignorance, 
fanaticism  and  superstition  were  in  its  favour.  Not  merely 
common  sense  and  humanity,  but  existing,  unrepealed  and  im- 
perishable laws  of  England,  are  against  arrest  for  debt.  On 
this  occasion  however  we  are  opposed  not  merely  by  those  irra- 
tional prejudices  which  have  upheld  a  system  of  punishment 
without  crime,  but  by  the  active  misrepresentations  of  a  host 
of  interested  persons,  who  now  subsist  on  legalized  pillage, 
and  who  dread  that  when  a  reformation  takes  place  their  fa- 
vourite pursuits  must  terminate.  Above  all  we  are  opposed  by 
members  of  the  upper  House,  who  are  naturally  somewhat 
averse  to  place  themselves  within  range  of  debtor  and  creditor 
law,  instead  of  continuing  to  hold  their  estates,  official  incomes 
and  persons  all  equally  protected,  and  setting  creditors  at  de- 
fiance.    But  of  this  in  another  place. 

In  that  written  lawt  which  contains  the  substantial  essence 
of  our  boasted  Constitution  we  find  the  principle  immutaUy 
developed,  that  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of  Uberty  which 
belongs  to  every  man  shall  not  be  aUenated  without  evidence 
or  conviction  of  crime,  nor  infiinged  on  without  fair  trial  and 

*  In  Scotland  the  svBtem  was  ptwhed  further,  high  treattm  being  the  fictioii 
there  adopted,  so  that  bail-bonds  were  ont  of  the  question, 
t  Magna  Charta,  articles  U  and  29. 
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examination.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  original  worda  t 
the  articles  establish  a  principle,  not  merely  applicable  to 
king  John  and  his  barons,  but  to  all  ranks  and  all  ages. 
England  has  therefore  been  styled  the  "  land  of  Uberty.** 
Yet  in  defiance  of  this  principle,  and  on  pretext  that  without 
arresting  indiscriminately  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  trade 
and  commerce,  any  man  (always  excepting  senators  and  at- 
torneys) can  ut  a  moment's  warning  be  dragged  from  his  home 
to  a  prison,  there  to  remain  until  the  '^  force  of  ready  money** 
or  security  of  two  rich  bondsmen  is  applied  to  relieve  him. 
It  matters  not  a  rush  whether  he  in  reality  stands  indebted ; 
it  matters  not  whether  he  is  entirely  guiltless  of  the  trespass 
imputed  to  him,  and  the  plaintiff  known  to  be  the  greatest 
rogue  who  ever  escaped  the  gibbet :  one  ounce  or  one  scru- 
ple of  gold  on  such  occasions  overbalances  all  the  moral 
rectitude  in  the  universe.  ^^  In  defiance  not  merely  of  the 
^^  constitutional  law  of  England,  but  in  open  violation  of  uni- 
^^  versal  laws*,  and  with  undisguised  contempt  for  the  cause  of 
*^  justice  and  morality  throughout  the  world,  the  self-styled 
^^  creditor  is  allowed  by  his  own  solitary  voice,  and  in  his  own 
^^  causey  to  exercise  and  combine  the  powers  of  magistrate, 
"  judge,  coimsel,  witnesses  and  jury,  and  to  inflict  the  greatest 
*^  punishment  next  to  exile  or  death,  not  only  without  proof  of 
^*  any  crime,  but  without  proof  or  evidence  (beyond  his  indi- 
^'  vidual  ipse  dianf)  of  any  debt !'' 

Would  it  elsewhere  be  looked  on  as  credible  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  centmy,  even  Tory  peers,  with  the  lords  spiritual  to 
admonish  and  assist  them,  could  have  remained  so  callous  to  all 
dictates  of  religion  and  impulses  of  humanity  as  to  look  on 
this  monstrous  outrage  with  indifierence  ? 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  we  have  stated 
above ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  (with  some  verbal  changes) 
quoted  one  long  sentence  from  a  volume  entitled  ^  Punish- 
*'  ment  without  Crime,**  published  in  1813.  But,  though  not 
novel,  has  the  truth  on  that  account  any  less  force?  We 
ask,  would  it  be  possible  in  any  other  country  on  earth  to 
meet  with  a  law  more  violently  irreconcileable  than  this  with 
every  principle  of  Christianity,  politics,  morality  or  common 


*  **  AHqms  rum  debet  ette  judex  in  propria  oauta," 
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sense?  How  can  any  hypothetical  basis  of  mere  utility  ex* 
cuse  such  yiolation  of  principles  which  ought  to  be  held  unal- 
terably sacred  ?  This  is  '^  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
^  iV^  with  a  vengeance  !  As  to  the  oath  taken  on  such  occar 
sions  it  is  merely  nominal, — a  formality  requiring  the  pdai&tiff's 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  signature,  together  with  payment 
ef  eighteen-pence  to  a  judge's  clerk, — and  the  consequenoea 
are  of  course  laughed  at.  The  so^styled  creditor,  if  he  ha« 
sworn  felscly,  is  always  ready  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  any 
action  that  may  be  brought  against  him  for  damages }  or 
having  nothing  to  lose  in  purse  or  character,  he  cares  not  a  rush 
for  tiie  result  of  an  action ;  or  periiaps  he  is  quite  aware  that 
the  efiects  of  his  proceeding  (ft  mere  venial  error  aocordifig  to 
the  morality  of  Clement^s  Inn  or  Chancery-Lane,)  will  be  so 
completely  tuinous  as  to  divest  his  victhu  of  all  meua  or 
spirit  to  raise  one. 

2.  But*  whatever  abuses  may  thus  be  perpetrated,  we  are  told 
that  for  many  reasons  the  e^  is  unavoidable,  and  especially 
that  it  is  imposldble  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between 
debtors  who  deserVe  imprisonment  and  those  who  do  not^  A 
more  ih^tional  assumption  than  this  can  scarcely  be  imagined* 
Granting  forargilmetit's  sake  that  debt  is  acrime,  surely  tbeve 
is  noiMng  so  intricate  and  peculiar  in  the  deiietum  of  the 
debtor  as  to  preclude  the  same  expeditieiis  and  direct  exami- 
nation to  which  criminals  of*  eiF&ry  other  class  are  (entided* 
But  if  the  hdnourable  member  for  Knaresboit>ugh,  who  has 
so  often  started  this  at^ment,  were  to  reflect  on  the  matter^ 
he  wotdd  probdbly  find  out  his  own  real  meaning  to  be  that, 
under  the  existing  plan,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  may  through  imprisonment  be  co^roed  into  pay- 
tncnt,  and  those  who  by  such  process  will  be  rendered  more 
obdurate  or  more  decisively  unable  to  pay.  Debtws  quoad 
their  mems  must  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 1.  The  rich, 
who  when  thus  roughly  admonished  are  able  to  pay  and  will 
pay :  2.  The  poor^  who  can  only  tender  a  portion  of  the 
clahn,  which  generally  goes  into  the  pockets  of  attorneys 
and  bailiffs:  3.  The  still  poorer,  who  can  pay  nothing:  4, 
The  obdurate,  who  wiH  not  pay.  Now  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  present  system  is  employed,  and  confided  in,  hinges 
on  excitement  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  gambling  table 
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€ir  lottery  whied.  Exearoised  agtiAst  the  rich  and  refractory 
it  haa  often  proved  ineffisctual ;  againBt  the  obdurate^  is  ua^ 
less:  finom  the  ^nborraased  man  it  extracts  money  to  be 
squandered  m  law  costs ;  and  when  directed  against  one  who 
has  DO  resonrces,  the  consequences  are  merely  expense  to  the 
plaintiff  and  irremediable  ruin  to  the  defendant.  TothistheoU 
common  law,  vAunx  the  creditor's  sole  reliance  was  placed  on 
property  vzriUe  and  tangible,  is  with  aU  its  defects  infinitely 
to  be  preferred.  But  inasmuch  as  the  present  law  affords  a 
k^tery  cham^,  of  course  it  must  be  tried*  Bene  est  teniare^ 
and  till  the  experiment  is  made,  no  one  can  piedict  with 
eertamty  when  it  will  succeed  and  when  it  will  turn  out  a 
complete  blunder. 

And  what  are  the  further  consequences  of  this  precious 
lottery  ?  In  our  preceding  paragraphs,  under  the  first  head, 
it  is  i^parent  how  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution 
are  violated.  Now  behold  sueh  an  extended  and  outrageous 
vidation  of  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  of  universal  law  and 
of  neUgion,  as  is  calculated  to  render  the  oqwitry  in  which  it 
exists  one  lai^  academy  fi>r  the  education  of  mde&ators !  In 
<me  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  punashment  are  inoliidad  the 
industrious  and  idle,  the  honest  and  disbon#st^  the  vofrnX  and 
profligate,  the  carefiil  and  reckless,  the  submissive  and  oontu* 
maeious,  &e  rich  and  poor,  the  healthy  and  the  dyings  even 
to  those  who  expire  on  their  wjsy  to  prison*  (Dead  bodies 
were  not  till  of  late  years  exempted.)  And  to  creditors  what 
is  the  result  fitmi  all  these  vident  measures  ?  The  punish- 
ment by  which  Utej  endeavour  to  enforce  their  rights<-4Mi 
whom  does  it  fall?  The  dishonest  and  profligate  debtors  in 
ninsty-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  only  laugh  at  such 
proceedings*  Against  the  contumacious  and  the  ndk  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Attomey^eneral  aflbrds  effectual  coercive 
measiwes,  of  which  the  imprisonment  plan  offers  but  a  shadow. 
Obviously  the  greatest  pains  and  penalties  of  the  present 
syst^n  fidl  on  those  who  are  detaincui  in  prison  for  no  better 
leascm  than  because  they  have  not  dcme  that  whidi  was  im- 
poesfi^*  This,  were  it  suffered  to  endure,  would  certainly 
exUbit  an  exquidte  specimen  of  legislative  wisdom  for  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  a  far  more  important  question  remains :  What  is  the 
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Xesult  of  such  proceedings  considered,  not  with  reference  to 
creditors,  but  morally  and  politically  ?  If  under  the  saoHS  de* 
grading,  severe,  and  in  many  instances  destructive  punish- 
ment, are  included  the  honest  and  industrious  who  do  suffer, 
together  with  the  dishonest  and  idle  who,  comparativdy 
speaking,  do  not,  certainly  it  must  fellow  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  the  very  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  will  at  last  be  obliterated  and  utterly  lost.  And  el- 
ready  has  not  this  in  great  measure  taken  place  in  En^and, 
where  the  word  respectable  as  applied  to  character  meana  in 
reaSiij  prcjfiiabley  and  where  in  daily  parlance  we  are  imder 
the  necessity  of  classing  law  and  justice  {quoad  pecuniary  dis- 
putes) as  being  entirely  distinct,  and  in  ahnost  perpetual  col- 
tision  with  each  other?  Suppose,  according  to  suggestions  of 
the  honoiu^le  member  for  Knaresborough,  and  to  the  m* 
plied  opinion  last  session  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Abinger,  it  were  assumed  m  a  principle  that  one  hundred 
blameksfl  persona  dught  to  suffer,  rather  than  allow  one  guil^ 
to  escape ;  would  this  be  considered  sound  pohcy  ?  We  pre- 
sume the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  But  what  then 
shall  be  said  of  an  actually  existing  system,  the  leading  cha- 
raoteristic  of  which  is,  that  one  hundred  guilty  persons  are 
(indirectly)  aided,  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  career, 
whilst  tiie  whole  weight  of  punishment  fedls  on  one  who  is 
mcHvilly  unimpeachable  ?  Such  is  absolutely  and  practically 
the  effect  of  our  present  law  !  Doubtless  the  infliction  of  the 
severest  punishment,  next  to  exile  or  death,  on  an  individual 
not  coimcted  of  any  crime  is  in  itsdf  a  criminal  act,  which 
no  subteiiuge,  no  plea  of  good  intentions  for  the  support  of 
trade  and  commerce,  can  excuse.  And  yet  such  criminal  acta 
are  every  day  perpetrated  according  to  the  law  of  England : 
and  this  is  the  wisdom,  this  the  British  justice,  which  c<mser- 
vative  peers  last  session  showed  a  disposition  to  uphold  I 

But  of  all  the  fallacies  displayed,  the  most  prevalent  and 
absurd  is  the  determination  to  weigh  the  question  exclusively 
and  solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  shopkeep^csy 
merchants,  bankers  and  manufacturers.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  the  welfare  of  this  important  class,  so  &r  as  it  depends 
on  the  law  of  arrest,  is  but  a  straw  in  the  balance  compared, 
with  the  effects  of  the  said  law  in  other  respects.   At  iSrst  these 
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Vrords  may  appear  strange^  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  serve 
to  dear  up  the  myst^.  The  so^styled  benefit  of  our  present 
lawtD  mercantile  men  must  apply  solely  to  a  limited  and  frac- 
tioBal  portion  of  their  business;  in  fact,  it  depends  solely  on 
transactions  which  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  avoid 
altogether,  that  is  to  say,  on  dealings  with  people  firom  whom 
no  other  means  but  the  summary  process  of  arrest  can  extract 
payment,  and  against  whom  even  this  is  fi-equently  directed 
in  vain.  As  a  matter  of  course  every  tradesman  at  present 
complanis  of  such  customers ;  and  for  the  most  obvious  of  rea^ 
sons,  because  the  delusive  security,  the  lottery-wheel  chances 
of  our  system  enable  them  to  get  credit,  and  because  afterwards 
no  better  method  than  the  arresting  plan  is  or  can  be  adopted. 
Suppoee  Morison's  pills  were  estabUshed  as  the  national  and 
only  medicine,  would  any  man  possessed  of  common  sense 
(aiber  having  had  the  misfortune  to  swallow  one  dose)  feel  con- 
tented with  the  assurance  that  it  ftiust  be  the  best  medidae  in 
the  world,  because  people  occasionsdly  survived  its  effects,  and 
because  according  to  law  there  was  no  other  ?  Diseases  have 
been  cured  by  Morison^s  pills,  and  therefore  forsooth  there 
can  be  no  better  medidne;  debts  have  been  recovered  by 
means  of  imprisonment,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  better 
krw.     This  logic  is  indeed  most  exemplary  ! 

We  have  said  that  commerdal  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  arrest,  is  but  a  straw  in  the  balance  oom- 
pai^d  with  other  considerations,  and  of  this  we  shall  soon 
airiVe  at  the  proof.  In  order  to  promote  mercantile  imterests^ 
the  leading  object  of  debtor  and  creditor  law  obviously  must 
be  that  refractory  debtors  should  be  compelled  to  act  honour- 
ably, by  employing  their  resources,  of  whatever  kind,  and  their 
estates  real  and  personal  for  liquidation  of  the  engagements 
they  have  contracted.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  dian  the  jus- 
tice and  propriety  of  this  motive.  But  what  is  the  now  ex- 
isting practice  of  the  law  of  England  ?  To  act  honourably  is 
£»*  an  imprisoned  and  impoverished  debtor  out  of  the  ques- 
tioo ;  dbhonesty  is  forced  on  him.  He  is  compelled,  when 
he  should  work,  to  remain  utterly  supine  and  inert,  and  to 
oonsume  usdessly  in  prison  the  time  and  money  which  are 
the  property  of  his  creditors.  By  the  Roman  law  a  debtor 
was  brought  to  his  creditor  bound  in  chains  to  work  hke  a 
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slave :  by  the  wise  English  law  he  is  entombed  alive  and 
debarred  all  power  of  exertion.  The  writ  directs  "  iM^MOf 
ad  satisfadendumy''  or,  in  the  bailiff's  very  sensible  tranalft- 
tion^  ^^  take  him  for  your  satis£Bkction  ;'^  and  this  b^ng  done^ 
no  other  satisfaction  is  by  law  required  or  expected.  In  ool^ 
loquial  phrase,  he  may  ^^snap  his  fingers^'  at  all  pecuniary 
demands,  except  those  incurred  within  his  prison  walls,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  sit  with  his  arms  crossed.  As  to  profes- 
sional income,  he  may  have  been  in  receipt  of  500/.  or  5000/» 
per  annum,  and  the  proceedings  of  any  one  exasperated  or 
malevolent  creditor  wiU  cut  it  off  irretrievably,  for  it  is  not 
by  petitioning  the  Insolvency  Court  that  he  can  be  restcnred 
to  his  former  station.  With  regard  to  estates  and  resources, 
beyond  mere  goods,  chattels  and  equipages,  the  present  law, 
as  we  have  seen,  affords  no  power  whatever.  The  conduct  of 
those  debtors  who  possess  means  of  payment  is  quite  op^ 
tional. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  unsatisfactory  and  equi- 
vocal mode  of  upholding  our  trade  and  commerce,  mark  per 
contra  the  very  successful  efforts  made,  quite  unexpectedtf, 
in  an  entirely  difiinraitway,  that  is  to  say,  in  promoting  ihe 
increase  of  destitution,  demoralization  and  crime.  Aeoord* 
ing  to  returns  mentioned  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1830,  the 
number  of  affidavits  for  debt  (this  being  the  first  step  in  legal 
process)  was  within  one  year  93,000,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly calculated  that  there  annually  take  place  inlBngland 
from  30,000  to  40,000  arrests.  In  the  Fleet  and  King's 
Bench  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  proportion  to  the  oonH 
ber  of  prisoners  the  number  of  dep^^lent  family  connections 
averages  about  three  to  one ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  law  of  arrest  consists  in  the  misery 
and  destitution  which  it  brings  on  deserted  fionilies.  Take 
the  number  of  such  dependents  in  a  proportion  of  only  two 
to  one,  and  we  perceive  that  every  year  120,000  persoi^  avs 
rendered  liable  to  a  state  of  want  and  demoralisation.  But 
the  fiivourite  argument  of  the  ri^t  reverend  bishops  respect^ 
ing  Dissenters  will  here  be  employed  against  us.  The  num- 
ber of  pris(mers  who  ranain  in  confinement  long  eaough  to 
become  perverted  and  to  leave  their  families  destiti^  is  com- 
paratively small.     Now  truly  if  in  the  course  c^  an  entire 
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year  only  one  Tictiin^  whose  moral  ehoracter  and  industry  de- 
served a  better  &te^  has  been  aOowed  to  perbh  in  an  English 
debtors'  jsSl,  we  perceive  not  how  such  a  hew  could  be  de- 
fended.   But  what  is  the  truth?  the  records  of  every  year 
^hrd  matky  such  examples.    The  number  of  prisoners  for 
debt  at  any  one  time  in,£ngland  is  never  less  tlum  l4fiO0  or 
ISfiOO ;  nor  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  thousands 
annually  go  into  prison  cherishing  honest  principles^  who  re- 
main there  till  they  become  altogether  demoralized;  thousands 
go  thither  who^  depraved  at  their  entrance^  become  afterwards 
greatly  worse ;  and  lastly,  but  n^  least  deserving  of  notice^ 
there  are  hundreds  moraUy  blameless^  who,  if  they  do  not  pe- 
rish in  (Hrison,  are  at  last  thrown  destitute  and  degraded  on  a 
world  wherein  poverty  is  r^arded  as  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
and  where  they  must  either  beg  or  become  eventually  criminal. 
They  are  conscious  perhaps  of  having  cherisl^  the  purest 
motives,  <rf  having  acted  both  frugally  and  industriously,  yet 
by  the  law  of  Eii^and  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  idle- 
ness, and  to  waste  in  a  jail  the  time  and  money  which  well 
directed  might  have  saved  them  from  disgrace  and  ruin.   One 
hour  o£  liberty  might  perhaps  have  enabled  them  to  arrange 
all  their  embarrassments,  but  it  was  denied.    They  are  con- 
scious of  having  committed  no  crime,  yet  have  been  treated 
like  the  worst  o£  felons.    Nay,  more  than  this,  they  perceive 
that  the  dishonest  and  firaudtdent  not  only  live  in  luxury,  but 
often  contrive  to  leave  prison  with  ftiU  purses,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  world's  estimation  witfi  what  is  Called  *^  respect- 
ability.^    How  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  among  such  victims 
those  yet  undepraved  look  vnth  abhoirence  on  a  government 
which  tolerates  such  iniquity ;  or  if  others,  acquiescing  in  and 
profiting  by  our  wise  system  of  law,  dbould  villainously  turn 
it  to  account,  and  henceforth  look  upon  aQ  crimes  as  justifi- 
able thfeit  bring  them  not  to  the  gallows  or  the  hulks ;  inasmuch 
as  they  clearly  perceive  that  no  acts  can  be  more  immoral  and 
criminal  than  those  which  the  British  Government  itsdf  sanc- 
tions, and  perpetrates? 

It  is  quite  possiUe  tlmt  to  some  readers  our  language  will 
appear  ovewiarged,  merely  because  the  subject  is  placed  in 
a  light  in  whidi  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  view  it. 
Yet  we  imagine  no  one  will  dispute  the  old  adage  that  "  idle- 
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ness  is  the  mother  of  mischief/'  or  gravely  assert  that  capti- 
vity and  degradation  are  likely  means  to  improve  moral  cha- 
racter. The  very  limited  and  merely  fractional  share  of  our 
commercial  prosperity  which  depends  on  the  law  of  arrest  is, 
we  should  humbly  think^  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  crowded  seminaries  for  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  crime  and  depravity.  Let  it  not  be 
for  one  instant  supposed  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  assump- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  common  sense  and  experience  equally 
corroborate  our  words.  Yet,  most  perversely,  our  debtor 
and  creditor  law  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  question  of 
minor  importance,  which  might  properly  enough  stand  over 
and  make  room  for  party  measures.  Be  it  always  remembered 
that  we  speak  not  of  prisoners  only,  but  also  of  their  deserted 
femilies,  who  frequently  suffer  more  than  they.  Suppose  that 
of  the  120,000  persons  annually  injured  by  the  law  of  arrest 
only  SOOQ,  or  say  only  500,  who  were  before  industrious  and 
weU-disposec}^  are  at  last  thrown  on  the  world,  with  spirits 
broken,  health  injured,  habits  perverted,  connections  alien- 
ated, alike  destitute  of  employment  and  property, — and  ob- 
serve how  from  year  to  year  the  numbers  augment, — is  this 
a  minor  question  in  the  state  ?  If  so,  then  the  extent  of  our 
criminal  records  and  the  sanguinary  character  of  our  criminal 
code>  which  have  so  long  formed  the  undeniable  disgrace  of 
England,  are  also  minor  questions,  for  one  subject  is  most  in- 
timately ooimected  with  the  other. 

3.  Yet  these  facts  are  not  new ;  they  have  been  stated  over 
and  over,  and  how  have  they  been  met  ?  Always  by  the  same 
plea  of  expediency,  by  an  obstinate  repetition  of  the  same 
fallacies  respecting  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  danger 
of  interfering  with  the  creditor's  ^^  rights''  over  the  person  of 
his  debtor.  Such  arguments  formed  the  stronghold  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  last  year,  when  His  Grace  came  forward 
to  oppose  not  merely  the  details  but  the  principle  of  the 
Attorney-General's  Bill,  foi^tting  perhaps  for  the  moment 
that  every  member  of  the  upper  house  advocating  the  conti- 
nuance of  arrest  for  debt,  resembles,  ludicrously  enough,  a 
general  officer  safely  ensconced  behind  a  wall,  and  exclaiming 
*'  En  avant,  mea  enfans  /"  Now,  as  the  noble  Duke  so 
strongly  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  our  mer- 
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cantile  interests^  we  must  b^  that  the  suggestions  we  have 
offered  on  this  point  be  once  more  fairly  and  cahnly  consi- 
dered. Divide  those  debtors  against  whom  the  law  of  arrest 
is  directed  into  only  two  classes ;  first,  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  but  who  will  not  do  so  tiU  forced ;  secondly,  those  who 
having  no  means  to  pay  are  kept  in  confinement  without  any 
rational  purpose.  Once  more,  we  ask,  what  proportion  does 
that  share  of  mercantile  prosperity  which  depends  on  such 
customers  bear  to  commercial  interests  generally  ?  We  might 
leave  the  question  to  be  answered  in  his  own  peculiar  manner 
by  Lord  Ashburton,  who  some  time  ago,  after  insisting  with 
vehemence  on  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  present  law, 
most  ingeniously  illustrated  his  own  arguments  by  remarking, 
that  in  the  commercial  and  banking  house  where  his  lord- 
ship is  himself  a  partner  he  could  not  remember  that  a  writ  of 
arrest  had  ever  been  used  or  found  requisite!  Let  any  respect- 
able merchant  or  banker  refer  to  his  books  and  certify  in  what 
proportion  to  good  customers  and  connections  stands  the 
number  of  people  with  whom,  in  order  to  support  himself,  he 
must  deal,  yet  of  whom  he  notwithstanding  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  on  the  first  opportunity  they  will  decamp  and  ^  leave 
him  in  the  lurch/^  Be  the  number  small  or  great,  we  admit 
that  he  ought  to  be  protected  against  them  if  possible :  but 
is  it  rational  for  Lord  Ashburton  or  any  other  merchant  to 
waive  and  resign  the  very  important  advantages  ofifered  by 
the  Attorney-General's  Bill  over  all  debtors  who  have  pro- 
perty or  pecuniary  resources,  merely  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
power  over  the  bodies  of  runaway  debtors  who  have  neither, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  the  present  law  affords  at  best  only 
a  lottery  chance,  always  involving  expense  and  risk,  always 
causing  trouble  and  mutual  exasperation,  and  in  seven  cases 
out  of  every  ten  failing  to  do  any  real  good  ?  Whatever  be 
the  number  of  such  untoward  customers,  we  should  suppose 
the  tradesman  or  merchant  could  live  better  without  them ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  themselves  in  distress 
from  bis  refusal  to  give  credit,  is  it  not  abundantly  clear  that 
on  selfish  motives  they  would  endeavour  to  regain  his  confi- 
dence by  punctuality  and  candomr,  instead  of  deluding  him, 
as  now,  by  affecting  to  pledge  their  persons  ? 

But  according  to  om*  present  system  honour  and  integrity 
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are  flung  overboard :  the  merchant  trusts  (or  is  expected  to 
trust)  because  he  can  arrest  his  debtor^  whilst  the  proletarian 
and  swindler  both  grasp  at  the  immediate  advantages  tlius 
placed  within  their  power.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  law 
mcnre  ingeniously  devised  than  this  for  the  encouragement 
both  of  imprudence  and  fraud?  Yet  by  such  means  it  is  al- 
lied we  uphold  trade  and  commerce.  Remove  the  veil  of 
prejudice  and  sophistry^  and  are  not  the  real  eflfects  instantly 
apparent?  Trade  and  commerce  are  upheld,  forsooth,  and  in 
what  manner  ?  By  a  law  so  very  sagacious  and  exempkiy 
that  it  obtains  credit  for  those  who  ought  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  allows  punishment  to  fall  hardest  and  heaviest  on  ttose 
who  are  mOTally  the  least  culpable ! 

4.  Lord  Abinger's  assertion  that  our  law  corresponds  to 
that  of  other  commercial  countries  comes  next  in  order.  Now 
that  the  debtor  and  creditor  law  has  been  and  remains  olgec- 
tionable  in  various  countries,  on  account  of  its  unmerciAil 
rigour,  is  an  almost  proverbial  remark ;  yet  for  blundering  in- 
efficacy  and  useless  violation  of  sacred  principles  our  own 
^  venerable^  systent  stands  absolutely  alone  and  imparalleled. 
The  comparison,  indeed,  is  the  most  unmanageable  argument 
that  could  be  adduced  by  conservative  peers,  inasmiKh  as 
the  truth  comes  out  so  decidedly  against  tiiem.  Undeniably 
there  are  countries  besides  England  wherein  we  may  find  the 
practice  of  arresting  for  debt,  yet  always  restaicted  and  modi- 
fied in  such  manner  as  materially  to  change  its  character.  In 
these  countries,  however,  it  happens  that  trade  and  commerce 
are  actually  not  so  flourishing  as  in  others  where  the  prac- 
tice is  held  in  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Unless  it  be  on  the 
wise  principle  that  two  blacks  make  a  white,  why  select  the 
former  as  models  for  imitation,  and  pass  over  the  latter  in 
silence  ? 

To  enter  within  the  limits  of  this  article  into  details,  and  to 
illustrate  the  points  on  which  foreign  laws  difier  from  ours, 
would  of  course  be  impracticable.  We  shall  make  room, 
however,  for  a  few  remarks  from  a  highly  valued  correspon- 
dent at  Hamburgh,  where  it  will  be  admitted  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  every  one  conversant  with  mercantile  affairs  that 
trade  and  commerce  flourish  [mutatis  mutandis)  as  well  and 
steadily  as  in  any  town  in  Europe.     With  regard  to  Germany 
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it  shotdd  be  remembered^  that  from  a  combination  of  cauaes 
no  country  is  more  liaUe  to  incursions  of  foreigners  from  aU 
parts  oi  the  globe^  and  that  in  many  cases  a  moderate  walk 
will  there  bring  the  fugitive  debtor  out  of  one  teiritory  into 
another,  where  pro  tempore  be  is  as  safe  as  if  he  had  escaped 
to  the  new.world. 

^^Tbe  only  instance/'  observes  our  correspondent,  ^^in 
^^  which  G^erman  legal  practice  in  some  measure  answers  to 
^  your  Ekiglish  jdan  of  arrest  is  the  Leipsig  fFechsehrecht,  or 
^  law  reelecting  mercantile  lulls  of  exchange ;  but  this  forms 
^^  a  marked  exception  to  our  general  principles,  and  in  no 
'^  other  state  is  it  enforced  with  equal  strictness.  Even  under 
^  governments  where  it  is  partially  adopted,  reasonable  time 
^  is  granted  to  the  acceptor  for  arranging  the  debt.  Besides, 
^  in  whatever  state  this  peculiar  law  has  been  admitted,  it  is 
^  always  looked  upon  as  an  exception  for  the  benefit  of  trade, 
^^and  if  applieable  only  to  merchantSy  who  having  their 
^  fi^ee  choice  are  suffidentiy  carefrd  how  they  bring  them- 
^  selves  within  range  of  the  statute.  From  the  history  oi  the 
^  Lcapsig  Wech$eJrecht  it  is  well  known  tiiot  it  neither  arose 
^  from  the  civil  nor  Teutonic  law,  but  from  certain  regulations 
^  of  the  fiiirs  in  the  middle  ages,  where  expeditious  proceed^ 
^  ings  seemed  advisable  in  the  dealings  of  foreigners  with 
**  fotseignersw** 

^  At  Hamburg,''  he  continues,  ^^  arrest  for  debt  is  imprac- 
^  ticable,  unless  when  a  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  court  of 
^justice;  aid  sudi  decree  never  can  be  issued  on  oath  of  the 
^  pkinti^l^  nor  without  regular  trial  and  judgement.  Where 
^  tibere  exists  a  written  bond,  the  defendant  is  first  called  on 
^^  by  summcgis  to  recognise  or  deny  his  handwriting,  and  the 
^  defence  if  he  has  any  is  heard.  In  all  cases  where  a  decree 
^^  has  passed  against  the  defendant,  the  first  step  is  always  an 
^^  arrest  of  property,  not  of  the  person;  nor  is  the  latter  course 
^  ever  adopted  except  on  proof  of  moral  delinquency,  and  that 
^  other  methods  would  be  useless. 

^^  We  have  at  Hamburgh  no  Schuldthurm,  or  debtors^  prison^ 
^  and  ecarce  any  instoHce  is  on  record  qf  mprieonment  for 
<^  deity  except  on  eondition  ofjraud  accompanying  its  contrac- 
^  tion.  The  usual  course  for  an  individual  unable  to  satisfy 
^  the  claims  on  him  is  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  oom- 
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'^  merce  and  declare  his  insolTency,  irheicupon  the  erodkon 
^^  are  oonvoeated^  his  case  is  inquired  int^«Eiid  adjcnted  oB 
^^  fast  as  possible  by  cesiiio  bonorwn  or  eomprondseb  •  l%e 
^^  leading  principk  on  which  the  German  low  kuigeaii^  iAa^«r 
f'  man  should  be  assisted  rather  than  prevented  in  reommimg 
*'  the  means  qf  mmntmmng  his  family,  and  smtitfyini^  ike 
^  claims  on  him,  by  beginning  anew  his  profession  or  trade  in 
^^  any  department  of  honest  industry, ^^ 

This  plain  statement  requires  no  comment.  Topnioidte 
industry,  to  distinguish  between  fraud  and  misfovtime^  and 
secure  the  cneditor's  rights  by  giving  him  a  strong  power  over 
property  and  income^  such  we  know  to  be  the  leading  prm- 
ciples  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  system  throughout  Gemmy 
and  Holland^  in  neither  of  which  countries  will  it  be  aUegeft 
that  there  is  any  neglect  of  commercial  interests.  Lord  Afain*- 
ger  perhaps  considers  these  examples  unworthy  of  notbe; 
but  it  remaios  (br  ha  lordsh^>^8  acute  talents  to  shov  fiir 
what  peculiar  reasons  the  mercantile  welfare  of  En^and  h 
better  supported  by  our  system  of  compulsory  idlffiess  f  ih^> 
holding  the  distiiictions  betvreen  fraud  and  misfortune^onMy' 
and  dish^oesty^'in  otttsr  cbntempt ;  at  the  same  time  alLafralg^ 
debtors  to  ratafai  ik^mr  eitaiteB  unmolested,  and  sitwi^itheor 
anna  cYossady  4ad  all  tbia  fcr  no  wiser  purpose  thaiiitotihaTe' 
the  aatisfb^oii  ef  detaining  tiieir  bodies  in  prison!  We  oiMd 
scarosly  reigxiet  <>ur  want  of  roon  to  follow  out  the  oompad»aps 
any  further^.  -In  France  oinly  do  we  find  a  system  neaifyise* 
semhlioi^fithiit  of  F^^lonti^  yet  even  there  so  marioad  atreLlim* 
points  of  dlflerexioe,  that  we  believe  if  similar  restriotiona-werr 
affixed  to  our  pFescnt  taw  many  of  the  worst  evils  and  abuoea 
now  complained  of  would  cease.  •    i .' 

5.  It  is  sometimes  yearj.  gravely  maintained  that  the  ^fread 
of  arrest  for  debt  prevents  its  contraction.  Yet  the*  utter  tab- 
surdity  of  this  argument  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Johnson  ei^ghl^- 
years  ago.  On  what  elaaa  of  people  is  the  salutary  taaror  ta 
operate 2  Not  surely  on  the  rich^ for  although  misforlvns.may 
deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  yet  they  have  no  gift  of  pro* 
phecy  to  divine  dieir  losses.  We  know  by  every  day's  expe- 
rience that  the  sanguine  proletarian  who  depends  on  his 
^  wits  and  works''  vrill  not  have  firmness  enou^  to  abatain 
ficom  availing  himself  of  that  support  which  a  deluded  trades- 
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niflBi^  tnistiiig  to  the  bttary  dbaiioes  of  the  Itsm,  sometimes 
fre^  ofirra.  ^  Aml'bjr  tadiqpHtable  pioofe  tire  also  kiMW  how: 
conttaQjr-die  swimSer  apfwwv^  the  present  sjstem^  whieh 
boAeMUeshha  to  gam  credit  and  to  set  creditors  aA  defiance. 


6l  Another  faTonrite  argument,  rather  awkwardly  inconsis- 
tent whh  the  abave,  is,  that  abolition  of  arrest  woiikl  destroy 
the  vastly  beneficial  system  of  credit.  Nay,  so  ftr  is  this  no- 
tion earned,  that  people  believe  credit  eiMtld  not  exist  with- 
out the  ri^t  of  arresting  at  a  moment's  warning,  before  trial 
or  judgement,  inasmuch  as  a  serviceable  process  ^^  operates  only 
^  as  a.  warning  to  decamp :''  and  this  is  gravely  aaserted  in 
aldngdomofwhidi  Scotland  forms  apart!  Isthere  then  any 
diffiooityin  carrying  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  NorA, 
wfaerer  arrest  without  warning  is  wholly  impractieaUe^  and 
where  (except  in  cases  of  alleged  fraudulent  intentioii)  what  is 
here  termed  a  ^^  serviceable  prooeas'^  is  the  only  one?  Those 
who  are  acquahited  with  Soodand  will  probaUy  bear  «$  out 
in  eur  assertion,  that  at  Bdinbuigh,  Letlh^Ofasgvw,  Oiemodc, 
Paiilgijiy  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  credit  i»  given 
quite  as  readily  and  cheerftdly  as  in  Loiklon,  although  etery 
man  mutt  be  duly  tidmonisfaed  before  he  isproohdmed^a  rebel 
(sueb  bchig  the  Scottish  form  of  "^el^ant  fietkm'^).  Yet  in 
London*  wte  have  been  told  that  tradesmen  might  ^  ^^shut 
^^  up  dbop,'^  were  it  not  for  the  present  lottery^^wbeel  system, 
which,  as  afa*eady  observed,  obtains  credit  for  those  who  ought 
notrlo  he  Irueted !  If  arrest  for  debt  were  >uttei4y  abMished 
tomonraw,  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  those  desening  of  con«> 
fidenccf  woidd  be  at  any  loss  to  eatabttsh  their  character,  or 
that  dealers  would  feel  any  reluctance  to  truM  them  ? 

7*  But  strange  as  it  must  appear,  there  are  people  who 
maitttahi,  up  to  the  present  hour,  that  arrest  for  debt  is  per- 
fisctlyjust^ble,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  of  c&tLtnct  are  mu- 
tually understood  between  parties ;  and  the  debtor,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  conditions  into  which  he  has  entered,  has  no 
right  to  eomphdn  afterwards  if  liberty  be  sacrificed.  So  the 
doctrineoffi9iyk>ck  is  openly  avowed  and  promulgated:  what-n 
ever  stamds  l^Ue  '^tn  the  boml'^  must  be  justifi^le;  and,  on 
the  same  wise  and  Christian  principle.  Lord  John  Russdl's  in-  ' 
tentions  of  reforming  our  Criminal  Law  nmst  be  completely  - 
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firushtttedl  Ac6ordin|;  totituexMipbffy  dodtrine>'if.ddb^ 
iBstead  of  being  incareefited^  were  (like^wilches  pMUkms  to 
the  jiArl7&0)  burnt  alive^tiie^^caetieei  would  <i£coiirMappter 
quite  coireoi.    But  since  this  pleasant'  aagpnent  iusboen 
broached^  why  not  devote  a  few  mmutes  to  consider  theippitit 
actna%  at  issue  between  ddiitor  and  opeditor^and  aaomiain  Im^ 
ftr  British  kw  ia  on  this  occasion,  reconcilable  wkh  juatioei?. 
Here  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  very  new  can  \m 
suggested.  The  administralion  of  jostace^we  humUy^tupiaQpcv 
depends  on  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  difiisrent  putiesy, 
so  that  one  may  not  be  sufltred  unduly  to  ^ocioadi  0a  the 
rights  of  another*  For  exampley  in  debtor  and  creilter.ttBna* 
actions^  the  deftndant  has^  with  full  consent  c^ihe  pfaintii^ 
obtained  a  portiett  of  the  bitter's  extrinsio  and  acquiredoiehia 
in  the  ^faape  of  goods,  estates  (»r  mon^ ;  and  for  thisj^  widim 
a  stipuhfed  time^  he  (the  defendant)  has  undertaken  to  render 
adequate  pecumary  compenaatioii.    By  his iulvn to  dotUg 
he  commits  an  act  of  n^ative  injustice^  and  ataada  aectead'Of 
havnig  undtdy-tmrpasaed  on  the  pioperty  of  hk  naigbtoui. 
Surely  Kben  a  kw  m  d6siMd>Ie  whieh  shatt  compel  zesii^aifo% 
which^  AtiB^  ehftmt  «tt  inquiry  iAto-ihedeftndaDt^a  vetttusM^ 
and,  sbotdd  he  bo  unafate  to  satisfy  the  phiintiff  by  in^ateiOf 
cash>  property^  tft  cdlattval  secinity^  the  hm  iA  o«r.op 
ought  alsb  fo  donsider  whether  he  is  not  able  by  ] 
labour  to  work  ottt^he-deb^  and  decree  aoooMlbg]^*.  riitnatt 
this  that  i^  MMon^  and  juatioet  but  what  ia  tiie  aoUiat|>nic- 
tice  df  fhe  law  of  Englaaod?    Diaeovering  diat  Ub.debtoiia 
conduct  ha«  lleeft  negativity  VB^ust,  the  creditor. fartinfi^ 
himself  eommitB  an  act  of  positive  and.flagrant  ia^uatice^Md 
in  se^'en  cases  out  <lf  ten  without  deriving  any  real^adMat^gn 
from  his  proceeding.    Feigetting  that  the  ddbt  amae  front  a 
contract  to  wUdi  he  was  hiaoaetf  a  voluntary  party^heia  the 
firsft  ]dhEK^  deprives  hte  debtor  of  the  natural  and  inhti^ 
of  Hberty,  a  rig^  the  n^ct  and  dearest  to  life  itseli^  (nr naaiiM . 
aHy  superior  in  value  to  life^)  and  compared  with  whidbtatt 
eirtrinsic  rights  are  like  straw  and  dust  in  the  bakoee^  ^w^ 
eouSty,  he  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  labcmr  in  his  pn|»er 
vocation^  whieh  constitutes  the  poor  man's  oi^Mtal^  whevaoii 
he  subsists ;  thirdly^  of  the  surplus  profits  d  that  labour^ 
which  ou^t  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  deb^  or  the  better 
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of  fail  dependent  fiunily.  Uasiag  done  all  thiv 
the49e£iQc  of  eoune  denmtdi^  fburtUj,  the  cngiiial  debti 
aiMk^lfifthfy^  enofiftaue  kmueMta^  amcmnlixig  often  to  49««  or 
eTeD^i60f4  in  Hie  pound.  These  fiuts  n«  glaring  and  undeni- 
aUeiribut'  hy  what  effiiarts  of  80]^ustica]r  lewoning  it  can  be 
vmktmfgmmAt  that  to  take  five  values  for  one  value  (when 
thA«/faifei  been  no  criminal  act)  is  xccondli^  to  justice,  we 
reouuB  ntfeerlj  at  a  k)as  to  conceive.  In  all  coun^es  ex<^t 
Ea^wtd^nch  ptooeedingswoold,  on  the  oeii<va«y>  be  regarded 
as  fros^  imquitoua  and  essen^Edljr  ffaudulmt*  The  mer- 
ekant  «r  nunaey^ender  is  not  compdlod  to  trust^i  be  enters 
into  tkeoontract  with  his  eyes  opes  to  the  nnoertaio^  attend- 
ing die  waakOy  dreamstonces  of  afaaoai  ev«ry  inan«  Why 
tkRsfaoald  he  be  enoonraged  to  infliot  a  piMW^Bient  ao  pnt- 
rageaosly  cEspropoitionate  and  unmemfiil^  Sot  conaeque^ces 
aanng  out  of  Ids  own  vduntary  mst  and  4eed?*  If  indeed 
thev  ostensible  object  were  gaiiiad>  if  by  sueh  proceedings  he 
eflbtedllhoae  porpoasa  whk^  are  now  ibr  the  .&r»t  tme  di»- 
tiaellif:lBul  TationaUy  aimed  at  in  the  Aittoni^4}enaraFs  Bill> 
w#siMiM:4U.k8st  hear  arinadytlefenoefiiMi  Utilitariai^.  But 
tWttoth  Juiqpate  to  he  &r  diffierenii  the  pwrinhmftot  ia  vor 
ffieUd^tet  the  huye&a^  aa  we  have  show^  ctMiaiit  ipa  i^:niere 
chaneti'jAwaya  attended  with  nak^  and.in  se^en  msMOut  of 
tSttrattii'iliiig  BobetlerTesuk  than  the  cutting  i»nt  of  Anfemio^s 
iMart^eukl  ham  piwvtd  to.  thevelentiesa- Jenr. 

Sktffatiriiall BDw  bciBAy  nbtioe  the  c«rilsr which have». been 
stattd  iiBMihiit  file  Attarnqr^GeneraPs^Blfl  on  /secountof  the 
ej^enieattoDdhig  its  opesataens.  If  the  new  plan  bosofse* 
riamly  objeolionafale  on  tiiis.grottttd^  how  ean  it  be  ex{daiBed 
yABBf'tkut.  Didce  of  Wdfington  and  other  .Conaervative  Peers 
havetso  koig^  siloxtly  and ddady  «9fuiesced  in  the  expendi- 
ture eaoaed  %  the  present  system^  which  on  inq^uiqr  viU  be 
feand  moat  inordinate?  list  it  be  observed,  by  the  way^  that 
lawi^ooatearenot  tobe  fiubiyestiiBatedfromtheiNrintedtablea 
uttdy^i^aoted^  but  fifom  investigations  into  the  actual  and 
unavoidafaia  cooseqEienees  of  our  daily  practice*  The  number 
of  aneata  Urn  debt^  as  we  have  already  observed^  averages 
aaraatty  fimn  ^bfiGO  to  40^000,  and  allowing  10/.  as  the 
cdsls  of  each  arrest^  (which,  although  it  may  seem  theoreti- 
cdy  8  Ugh  charge,  is  in  reafity  fer  below  the  aven^  nunk,) 
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we  shall  have  at  tJie  commehceinent  an  outlay  of  400,000/.  per 
annum.  But,  as  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
be  prepared  to  certify,  all  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  expenditure  and  loss  which 
directly  or  indirectly,  yet  inevitably,  arise  from  our  system 
of  "  elegant  fiction."  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that- 
the  extortions  now  practised,  by  an  abuse  of  arbitrary  power 
upon  personal  liberty,  are  immensely  greater  than  any  which 
could  take  place  imder  a  law  which  has  for  its  sole  ob- 
ject the  attainment  of  power  over  property.  Making  every 
fair  deduction  for  processes  which  do  not  ripen  into  tiial, 
judgement  and  execution,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reckon  the 
average  costs  on  40,000  processes  at  less  than  20/.  each.  Then, 
allowing  for  expense  in  lock-up  houses  4/.  per  man,  we  have  by 
these  items  SGOfiOOL  Recollect  also  that  not  fewer  than  15,000 
persons  are  perpetually  detained  in  a  state  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness; consequently  the  expenses  of  their  subsistence,  together 
with  that  of  their  family  dependents  to  the  number  of  30,000 
more,  must  (on  account  of  that  idleness)  be  reckoned  as  so 
much  lost  to  their  estates,  and  will  amoimt  to  at  least  a  million 
per  annum.  But  these  are  only  the  more  obvious  and  striking 
items  at  the  commencement.  Calculations  have  repeatedly  oeen 
made,  including  of  course  the  revenues  derived  by  and  neces- 
saiy  for  the  support  of  our  debtors'  prisons,  and  the  result  is 
that  on  a  fair  estimate  the  expense,  direct  and  indirect,  of  our 
system  of  arrest  amounts  to  not  less  than  four  miUions  annu- 
ally! Has  the  Duke  of  WeUington  any  good  reason  to  ap= 
preh^nd  that  by  the  Attorney-General's  "  innovations'^  this 
very  moderate  scale  of  expense  will  be  augmented? 

It  is,  we  believe,  scarcely  requisite  to  notice  the  endeavours 
which  have  been  made  by  Tory  organs  to  persuade  the  public 
that,  by  sanctioning  arrest  for  debt  on  accusations  of  intended 
fraud,  the  Attorney-General  virtually  abandons  iand  defeats 
his  own  professed  object.  This  clause  in  the  Bill  has  been 
industriously  represented  as  a  novel  solecism,  which  forsooth 
will  give  rise  to  flagrant  abuses  injmious  to  the  boasted 
'^liberty  of  the  subject;"  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  a  law  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  proposed  by  Sir  John  Campbell  has 
idways  existed  in  Scotland,  yet  in  such  manner  guarded  and 
restricted  that  any  attempt  at  abuse  of  the  power  which*  it 
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afford^  has  not  occurred  once  in  twenty  years.  Yet  this  is 
held  up  as  a  dangerous  and  cruel  innovation^  in  a  country 
wherp  at  present  there  exists  an  absolutely  unrestricted  power 
enabling  any  rogue  to  arrest  whomsoever  he  pleases^  (senators 
find  attorneys  excepted,)  without  one  word  of  examination  or 
cross-questioning  as  to  whether  his  allegations  be  correct  or 
utterly  groundless !  The  readiness  with  which  Conservative 
statesmen  swallow  camels,  whilst  they  strain  fearfully  at  gnats, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired :  in  the  former  operation  no 
Chinese  or  Indian  juggler  can  equal  them. 

9.  Ai^ong  the  various  objections  to  reform  in  our  laws, 
the  most  eccentric  is  the  insisting  that  arrest  for  debt  is  gra- 
dually decUning  in  estimation,  and  tliat  if  let  alone  the  prac- 
tice win  fall  into  complete  desuetude.  If  so,  how  happens 
it  that  from  14,000  to  15,000  debtors  are  still  constantly  con- 
fined, or  that  20,000  writs  are  annually  addressed  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex  alone  ?  But,  to  speak  theoretically,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  supposed  that  the  practice  will  be  allowed  to  fall 
Into  desuetude  ?  Not,  surely,  because  it  is  found  ineffectual, 
for  creditors  must  employ  the  present  law  as  long  as  they  have 
ho  better.  Is  it  then  supposed  that  on  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice  creditors  are  inclined  to  waive  that  power,  how- 
ever useless,  which  our  law  affords  them  ?  We  humbly  submit 
that  this  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  in  England.  Once 
establish  by  law  that  on  a  mere  accusation  of  debt  a  dying 
invalid  may  be  dragged  from  bed  to  prison,  and  that  a  certi- 
npate  of  his  condition  signed  by  the  whole  College  of  Physi- 
cians shall  be  of  no  avail  to  protect  him,  in  vain  will  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  inculcate  the  doctrine  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
''  would  they  should  do  imto  you,'*  and  extol  the  virtues  of 
humanity  and  charity :  the  very  Government  under  which 
he  lives  and  preaches  laughs  him  to  scorn  1  But  look  at  other 
countries;  look,  for  example,  at  Scotland.  On  such  occasions 
the  charge  of  rebellion  is  there  in  vain;  the  fiction,  however 
elegant,  is  dissolved  by  the  soUtary  voice  of  one  medical  at- 
tendant, and  a  creditor  who  should  still  indicate  his  wish  (how- 
ever useless)  to  persist  in  the  process,  after  being  apprised  that 
it  would  tend  to  shorten  the  debtor's  life,  would  without  one 
moment's  hesitation  be  stigmatized  as  a  murderer,  flow  dif- 
ferently do  we  regard  identical  circumstances  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  IVeed!    On  tiiis  head  the  privflte  reeord«  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex  and  London  8her^'  jail  would  lorm  the  hest  dhi^tra- 
tion;  and  it  is  ahnost  needless  to  repeat  that  m  sen4^es#  lifetr- 
barity  onr  boasted  law  finds  no  paraDd  upon  et^. 
.  10,  With  regard  to  the  Insolvency  CJourt,  as  by  d  Masses 
of  the  community  (systematic  rogues  and  swindlers  excepted) 
it  is  already  looked  on  with  abhorrence  and  di^ust^  to  dwell 
on  its  defects  would  be  k  mere  waste  of  time.    Con^cfeiing 
the  natural  results  of  the  wise  plan  devised  in  the  enlightened 
age  of  Edward  IIL^  the  establiriiment  of  this  C!ouft,  as  panel- 
lation and  coihmerce  increased^  became  unavoidable.    Our 
prisons  were  aQ  crowded^  and  afforded  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation.   At  length  it  was  adcnowledged  tiuit  to  confine  sa 
many  people  without  any  real  criminal  eharge^  and  for  ncyt 
doing  what  they  could  not  do^  had  attendant  mcoov^iSeboes 
whidh  every  year  increased.    And  what  was  the  remedy?  a 
Court^  of  which  the  doors  are  closed  i^ainst  every  aj^Ueant 
whoni^  oh  its  own'  ostensoble  principles,  it  ought  toTdieVe ;  for 
to  obtain  a  li^arhig  and  juc^ement  without  the  eoaummd  «f 
of  readj/^'nioney^  is  impracticaUe, — a  Court  mK»reovili^  ndlic^ 
prof^sskig  t6  irekase  deb€oi>s  who  render  a  fair  stateniei^  ^ 
th^  (»reunM3tanee%  yet  subjects  afi  applicants,  without  ttirib- 
tion  or  e3tc^pii61[i/to  a  long  detention  in  priscn^  suffleitittt^  to 
alienate  evety  connection^  to  bring  ruin  on  th^  fianSks^  IMl 
breiak  irretrievaibly  all  habits  of  Industry,  and  which>thMgh'ki- 
tensely  painfhl  to  every  honourable  mind,  is  only  ktt^ed  M -lijr 
the  sWindkr, — a  Court  whose  boasted  severity  against  fianid 
consists  merely  tn  protracting  the  term  <tf  that  i4e&tioal 
pimishment  whi(5h  the  law  tdready  inflicts  on  individuals  who 
are  pronounced  worthy  of  honourable  acquittal  t-*Hi  Court 
whose  judgements,  instead  of  being  fiurmed  on  evideatfe-  re- 
specting the  moral  character  and  motives  of  the  insolvent^ 
hinge  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  on  senselaaa 
technical  formalities, — a  Court,  finally,  throi:^  wkoaaordaid 
the  most  unprindpled  debtors  every  wedc  «oi^  with  i»* 
punity,  but  where  to  predict  how  long  an  a{q>licant  aiay  be 
kept  waiting  is  impossible ;  for  though  the  term  of  iatqMnoa- 
ment  appointed  by  our  wise  law  is  six  weeks,  yet  on  aaaveragb 
we  believe  that  six  months  may  be  considered  as  the  tim«  i^ 
quired  for  ^^  working'^  insolvency  cases,  and  the  digfatest  de* 
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feat  in  tflHuMOal  jGnrm  (which  rogveB  always  guard  against) 
will,  withoiitaiy  impatation  of  fauid^  produce  a  dismissal  of 
a.fKtitioiu 

11.  Though  last  not  least  comes  the  nev^-fidliogobjeption 
tatfaia  as  to  all  national  and  beneficent  measnresy — ^the  Peers 
aie.agfdnst  it;  they  will  not  pass  the  Bill,  snd  therefore,  in 
th^opinion  of  the  faction,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed.  Butare 
th»  Jtlottse  of  Lords^  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Consti- 
tatioDb  iairiy  represented  by  the  Tory  clique}  Because  the 
BE^fl^priJ^  of  the  British  peerage  happen  to  be  weak  or  wicked, 
orbot^ia  this  an  adequate  reason  for  abandoning  ao^  praise- 
wortlgr  puipoae?  On  the  contraiy,  common  sense  and  esqpe- 
n^ice  equaQy  demonstrate  that,  where  suffieieat  energy  and 
perse«ierance  are  displayed  by  the  people  and  their  repre- 
si^j^ativasy  a  sound  measure  will  always  be  carried  in  spite  of 
the.liam^rs  which  ignoiance,  party,  spirit  ^d  low  cunning 
^{^e.niified  against  it.  f  -  >n 

rr:tlf)itl^  granted  that  no  man  dosenes  contideiice  a^  a  Jitdgo 
•m^^ffl^lHi  brings^to  his  task  a  competent  knowledge  ol*  tlie 
Pmly^^fDud  entire disinterestedaess^  it  follows  that  on  the  At* 
'toiySiiq^TQenersl^  Bill  the  majority  of  Peers  ure  iDcapacitnied 
^^(Hi^  jfi^^ng.  Hieir  ignoriiuce  of  the  matter  is  (jrulbiuul, 
thW'^BiWW^^^  ^re  wounded^  and  their  seUth  mter^&U  ap- 
-pure^n^  iMMoptOBiised.  From  iiidividiitik  so  circumstanced 
.afm'tjb^'tnith  then  be  expected  ?  No ;  they  plead  vehement 
aaiAei^^fer  tiie  protection  sd  trade  and  eommejice^  m  at  otlier 
tiOiAB  tlh^  parade  their  un<jucnc!iahle  fervour  m  support  of 
ther  English  Protestant  Chyrch  \  ''  But^'^  say  their  adherent^tj 
^if  anieastral  property  is  to  be  placed  u^der  the  power  of  ere- 
^liiHom,  vrk^r^  would  be  the  stahUity  of  that  order  from 
^'wboee  legislative  wisdom  and  ^  firmn^  we  derive  such  ad- 
^vanti^s?'^  At  present  we  shall  not  pause  to  consider  how 
wid^^  wisdom  can  with  truth  be  imputed  to  the  Tory  c%u«i 
0v4iowL^  a  stability  which  depends  on  the  non-payment  of 
Myta^isrentitled  to  respect;  on  the  contrary^  we  shall  con- 
Wi4<  ouBselvea  with  putting  the  pUdn  question^  Wherefore 
f^y^dji^ngltiJi  lords  not  be  contented  with  such  laws  in  regard 
^nfTBtpegty  UB  have  been^  and  now  are>  binding  on  the  peerage 
nC  g0Qtland>  where  landed  properties^  unless  when  guarded  by 
aUtafl^we  alwqrs  liable  to  judicial  proceedings?    If  the  no- 
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bilky  imd  gently  of  Soedaiid  contrive  to  maintom  thw  dig- 
nified, ebaitioter,  and  contentedly  eddsttuid^r  Sttdt^meooftan 
infUctkm  aB  that  of  having  their  estates  rendered  .HablB -far 
debtsy  what^  we  ffiskj  are  the  national  peculiarities  of.  our.  En- 
glish anusitoeracy  on  whiph  they  found  thenr  daima  to  exemp- 
tion^ and  on  account  of  which  their  ancestral  honour  becoiMB 
so  lamentably  brittle  ? 

But  there  exists  another  and  far  more' important  cause  ifbr 
Uie  obdurate  opposition  of  Conservative  Lords  to  abolitiMi  «f 
arrest  for  debt.  JLaberty  is  a  natural  inherent  right,  to  Trhich 
all  the  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  on  earth  are  as  dust  and 
ashes  in  comparison.  The  deprivation  of  this  right  often 
frustrates,  though  it  cannot  annihilate,  the  cherished  motives 
of  a  whole  previous  existence.  The  prisoner  survives  to  behold 
time,  the  *^  stuff  whereof  life  is  made,^'  misapplied  against  his 
will,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  he  cherishes  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness that,  without  having  committed  any  crime,  he  is  thus 
deprived  of  property  w^hich  once  gone  all  the  powers  of  all 
the  generations  of  man  cannot  restore,  and  to  which  the  prf- 
tended  losses  of  his  areditor  are  in  comparison  but  a  cipher. 
The  latter  boldly  pleads  in  self-defence  that  he  has  oi\ly  ex- 
ercUed  thij^t  venerable  English  law,  to  the  operation  of  which 
he  m  l^imsielf  equally  liable.  Mark  the  results :  a  prisoner 
for  debtj  wjio  <s:ii]inly  and  tranquilly  submits  to  a  sacrifice 
like  thbj  may  be  a  despicable  knave,  yet  he  is  precisely  the 
servile  and  venal  tool  which  a  depraved  oligarchy  would  wish 
every  Mbject  of  Britain  to  be,  so  long  as  that  venality^. and 
servfliily  can.be  rendered  available. for  certain  purpoaes.  And 
in  most  instanoes'the  arreating  creditor  is  no  better  ki  91K 
quietly  barters  hislibertyy  the  other  coolly  deprives  aielbw^ 
creature  of  that  most  porecious  of  rights.  Will  eiflier  of  tibcse 
worthies  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  barter  his  political  .fritb- 
oiples?  or  rather,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  either  haa  aiqr 
prinoiple  or  actuating  motive  but  that  of  groveUing.sordid  sul^ 
serviency  to  mammon  ?  The  shortsighted  policy  of  the  Torueb 
will  induce  them  to.stidcle  hard  for  the  continuance  of  impr^ 
somnent  for  debt,  as  one  mode  of  subverting  those  prindf^a 
which  they  .cordially  detest  and  would  gladly  eradicate  ftom 
the  minds  of  the  people. 
-   Jn,  the  preceding  eleven  sections  we  are  tolerably  con^Sdimt 
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UmI  «o  ckuse  has  been  set  down  which  will  Hoi  biefir  the 
stMetait  mTest^gfltioiu  Within  a  brief  space  we  have  riunm> 
Arsty  4hat  afiest  for  debt  is  an  outrage  on  the  fMinciplea  d'the 
ConslilutioB ;  secondly^  that  by  detaining  15^000  persons  con* 
stefidy  imprisoned,  and  depriving  30^000  mo!«  of  their  usual 
.  support  and  protection,  it  propagates  and  fosters  crime  and 
demoralization ;  thirdly,  that  instead  of  supporting,  it  mate- 
rially injures  our  mercantile  interests ;  fourthly,  that  the  sy- 
jtaB  is  an  outrage  on  universally  acknowledged  principles  of 
religion,  justice  and  common  sense,  and  without  a  parallel  in 
any  other  country  upon  earth. 


Article  IV, 


Transportation  and  Colonization,  or  the  causes  of  the  cornpara* 
five  failure  of  the  Transportation  System  in  the  Australian 
'  Colonies^  with  suggestions  for  ensuring  its  future  efficiency 
in  subserviency  to  extensive  Colonization.  By  John  Dtjn- 
MORE  Lang,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Australian  College, 
and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  New 
South  Wales.     London:  1837. 

ErvsvntBOixY  knows  that  the  vast  territory  of  Austndia  is 
distinguished  by  the  most  grotesque  variations  of  the  custam- 
ary  phaenomena  of  nature ;  nettles  and  lilies  grow  to  twenty 
feet  in  heif^t,  palm  trees  sprout  like  celery,  trees  are  there 
with  the  leaves  twisted  out  of  the  ordi](iary  position,  but  none 
af  them  bear  eatable  firuit;  marsupial  qumlrupeds  and  birds 
without  wings  scour  the  plains;  theswans  are,  of  ooune,  black; 
iMumed  bata,  vampires,  or  flying  fbxea,  migrate  across  the 
ladian  seas ;  it  is  said  that  the  native  dogs  can  neither  bark 
oar  swim,  and  no  other  species  of  quadruped  found  there  is  to 
Jbe^een  in  any  known  part  of  the  ^be.  The  Austral  negroes, 
aoantily  spiiidded  over  the  land,  enjoy  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  very 
fmsons  in  that  clime  deviate  from  the  ordinary  succession  o^ 
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fcitiliBiiig  diowers  and  ripeBing  BvOkB,  into  long  unceitain 
piRiodBef  ooUlaad  heat,  4iix)«^t  and  inim<^  TlMMit>pe- 

€tdiariUe«  bavebeen  cbaervad  &a  the  aarrow  rimofthatidMid- 
oontment  ^riucdi  dJiaoevery  and  eatarpiize  kave  made-  our 
own ;  and  t&e  imagination  Hiay  fill  up  the  wide  untnyvetaed 
interior  with  wondens,  as  yet  unrecorded  by  man ;  with  •^nait 
inland  «eaa^  peopled  by  strai^  monsters^  and  known  oid^:to 
sav£^  tribes  hitherto  wtdiDut  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  ittiihi* 
kind*  But  whatever  diversion  (»r  dismay  these  unwonted  plufr- 
iiomena  in  tiie  fmitoal  and  vegetable  Idngdoms  nuef  affsird  to 
the  natDraliat,  there  is  soarcdy  a  more  abscnimg  inqwiij 
to  the  student  of  Man's  wonderful  history  than  that  wliich 
coQoems  the  fiiture  destinies  of  these  prodigious  regions,  mom 
first  laid  open  to  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  and  to  the  oertain 
mardU  of  our  naoe.  This  is  futurity  which  lies  befoie  us; 
these  are  promised  lands :  andtfwe  are  saddened  at  times  by 
the  wve^iing  and  striving  of  the  crowd  about  us,  by  the  de- 
dlioe  of  noUe  energy  and  generous  resolutions,  by  the  increase 
of  iaxtffitialrwtot^  land.by  the  too  tmaerupulous  nse  aC  all 
neaiiat^jtsatbtfy  Iheip,  let  us  locdc  out  across  the  globe  i&  tfapse 
traBtaWaa  yet  (Wider  than  the  imagination  of  dl  mankind  can 
comtj'Oif^cooceive-^-*^lndi  are  to  be  taken,  and  tilled,  and 
dferc^  in>h(fftbe.soii8i  of  men*  For  whilst  we  Jive  in  the  hurry 
andrthie'fconflidi  of  this  great  metroptdis,  we  have  the  meaUs 
of.qurveying  fitmi  its  central  point  the  noblest  empire  whieh  a 
natkfneiver-caHeditsowii;  and  the  illimitable  destinies  of  dmse 
unborn  realms,  whose  origin  was  Engfaoid,  are  at  tbtt  taoment 
swayed  by  the  exertions,  by  tiie  institutions,  and,  most  witap- 
jdly,  by  -die  vices  of  our  own  peojde. 

In  pmportion  as  we  entertain  a  dec^Hieated  and  rdigio«is 
conviction  that  Australia  is  one  day  to  be  the  seatof  amighty 
ttation,-^in  proportion  as  we  proudly  and  joyfully  eontenplale 
theriseefanotiier  people  of  British  origin,— -with  Just  sb  nwoh 
of  shame  and  sonow  do  we  reflect  upon  the  conduct  wUch 
En^and  has  held  toward  tiiis  magnificent  possessMi^  Wa 
have  made  it  the  sink  of  all  our  vices,  we  have  })eopled-it'Witli 
our  orimes,wehaTe  scaredy  attempted  to  eounteraet  byfreeemii 
gration  the  evil  tendencies  of  a  system  of  penal  colonizatHn^ 
we  have  allowed  the  standard  of  morality  there  to  sink  befeiw 
that  of  any  other  eivffized  community  on  the  face  of  the  eartb } 
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^iPeiRl^sMffisfedtbe  felons  whom  we  Mpudixte  from  our  dties 
mi^siSckeB  to  fiffm  a  sockd  bo^,  whidi  gkmes  in  its  mAmy; 
w^tenW'gdvtt  birth  to  a  people  whose  heritage  lies  anw^  the 
iflks^of  the  ftrEast^  bat  whidi  has  been  bred  with  a  lottthsome 
^atelin  die  eonstitatioii^  to  make  it  a  corse  even  to  itself^  ia- 
atoad  «f  a  Ucasiiig  to  the  world.  The  inversion  of  the  laws 
^ifttoral  and  social  order,  now  to  be  witnessed  in  New  South 
Waiea,  is  £ur  more  startling  than  the  anomalous  natural  pro- 
AKtioaa  of  that  country  4  iheOrnUharkynckuMpmrad^amsifiil 
ultimately  find  its  place  in  the  systems  of  scientific  men^  and 
M  it  did  not  ihe  systems  nmst  be  changed ;  hoi  we  are  re- 
sponsible as  m  natisofinr  <he  exiBteneeorthisparadoadcsioom- 
nmutfj  astonisfainf^y  compounded  with  the  pasaions  of  brales, 
the  'nces  of  savages,  and  the  aorts  of  civilized  life ;  and  aa- 
anredlyiioplaoecaii  justly  be  assigned  to  somoBastroii0bipv»- 
dnctioa  among  the  polite  nationa  of  tile  igkibe» 

Haaafstem  of  secondary  punishments  whieh  baa  gvasn  rise 
to  Ihia.stale  of  things  has  been  reiy  warmly  rtpsebatedfcr 
ihiifty  years  or  move.  Mr.  Bentfaam  ssid  So'iSamiieliBomilly 
exposed  sfts  -riciaus  tendencies  beioffiescpeiieiice  had  dtm«si- 
atratad  Aem.  Withinamoce  recentperiodAiwUbishopWhldiely 
iua  taken  the  had  in  denouncing  the  ayatem  of  transpartalMn 
aitogcthorj  and,  whilst  we  writo^  a  Sekct  Gommhtea*  of  tiie 
Hmaeaf  Ckanmotts  is  hearing  evidence^  which  wb  undsh^teMl 
to  be  of  n  natstra  rery  ms&vourable  to  the  phus  hitherto  pui^ 
mmSL .  itiappears  to  ua  tihat  tiie  aubjact  natmally  dindca  it- 

adf-iatolaro  distinct  bnmcheBA  

■,\Mr9i,A^  of  the  present  state  ajftiie.eolany^ia  wbicbwe 
shall  inquire  how  far  its  welfiraa  and  prospeote  are  affected  by 
theiooastHBt  impoztation  of  a  contact  papniaticm  9  and 
/  i = fibwatfyj  that  xrftranspoBtatiott  itsd^  tMWfiJdared  aaa  means 
flflsfBeoodaty  pHniahment^  and  judged  by^iitaefieota  en  the 
^enmokB  and  tiie  criminal  popniBtioa^of  the  uDtlier<^eoimtryi 
-'  •Itk'tlie  £rst  psort  of  this  mquiry  we  shaH^ierive  modi  aasist- 
mtte  from  Dr.  Lang's  w<nrk^  vfiddt  advocstea  tiie  general  prio- 
aqde  of' the  tranapoztation  of  coimcts,  though  it  osnanras  in 
tlw  strangest  msnner  the  present  mismanagemoit  <^lha  ay^ 
stoRb  The  delect  common  to  most  writers  upon  the  subject 
appears  to  be  that  they  do  not  take  both  ckments  ct  the 
q^eatsQP  fiurly  into  considqastiwi,  whilst  the  interests  of  the 
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colony  and  of  the  mother-country  have  been  regigrded  as.in*- 
compatible  by  many  advocates  of  the  system.  In  the  only 
valuable  part  of  this  book  Dr.  Lang  treats  exclusively  of  the 
interests  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  reasoning  of  the 
•Archbishop  of  Dublin  applies  to  the  system  of  transportation 
in  general,  and  might  be  directed  with  equal  cogency  against 
all  secondary  punishment  of  the  same  natiu%,  since  it  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  such  punishment  is  equally  "in- 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  colony. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  Dr.  Lang  into  the  histo- 
rical disquisitions  in  which  he  indulges,  concerning  the 
^reiegatio  of  the  poet  Ovid,  and  the  deportatio  to  which  ht 
-conceives  the  Apostle  St.  John  to  have  been  subjected  in  the 
idwd  of  Patmos.  These  learned  trifles  are  pardonable  in  an 
autlior  who  composed  his  work  to  wile  away  the  tediousness 
^f  a  five  months^  voyage.  But  he  shows  signs  of  a  somewhat 
novel  Qpprebensiun  in  the  earlier  pages  of  his  work  which 
catiiiot  be  allow  ed  to  pass  so  easily,  as  it  indicates  a  bias  in  the 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  New  South  Wale? 
with  which  hh  readers  ought  to  be  acquainted.  We  are  in- 
formed iu  the  Preface  that,  as  ^^  all  convicts  from  Ii*eland,  of 
*^  whom  ninety-five  per  cent,  are  Roman  CathoUcs,have  hither- 
**  to  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  a  great  preponderance  [s 
<*  ]iV*-lv  Nt  hi-  uivr?!  to  die  ^Terry  Alt  and  White  Boy^popu- 
•*^  lation,  which  may  hereafter  most  injuriously  afiect  the  peace 
"  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  f'  and  that  ^^  as  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  communion  of  New  South  Wales  already  com- 
^^  prises  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  coloniid  popu- 
*•  lation,  it  is  evident  that  a  free  emigrant  population  is  neces- 
^^  sary,  of  such  a  character  as  to  neutralize  and  counteract  the 
*^  characteristics  of  the  South  of  Ireland  population.*'  (Page  v.) 
This  is  a  very  amusing  instance  of  Scotch  bigotry  on  the  part 
of  the  worthy  divine :  as  for  the  sweepings  of  Protestant 
jails  and  the  outlaws  of  England,  we  are  assured  that  '^the 
^^  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  proper  system  of  penal  disciplixie 
•"  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  would  have 
•*^  proved  corrective  or  reformatory  in  the  highest  degree^* 
(p.  23);  but  as  for  Irish  sinners,  men  labouring  under  tlie 
•double  taint  of  White-boy  ism  and  Popery,  even  as  free  emi- 
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granted  these  are  settlers  who  threaten  the  peace  of  the  colony, 
— Hbs  iuy  Ibnumey  cavefo. 

Yet  upon  the  whole,  where  his  religious  and  political  lean- 
ings do  not  influence  his  judgements,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Lang 
has  drawn  up  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  Australia, 
where  he  had  great  opportunities  of  observation  during  a  resi- 
dence of  thirteen  years ;  and  we  shall  proceed  in  his  company 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  shocking  evils  which 
have  arisen  under  the  influence  of  our  penal  system. 

The  transportation  of  convicts  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
English  Government  in  the  year  1619,  when  James  I.  ordered 
a  hundred  dissolute  persons  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  on  the 
principle  that  their  labour  would  be  more  beneficial  to  an  in- 
fant settlement  than  their  vices  could  be  pernicious.  Hie 
increasing  supply  of  negro-slaves  in  the  American  colonies  ren- 
dered convict-labour  less  valuable,  and  the  increasing  pro- 
sperity of  the  Anglo-Americans  induced  them  to  remonstrate 
against  the  practice  of  infusing  so  pernicious  an  element  into 
their  population.  But  the  colonial  policy  of  tins  country  was 
governed  by  such  narrow  and  selfish  maxims,  that  W^hcn  Dr. 
Franklin  protested,  as  a  delegate  from  the  colonists  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia,  against  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  he  was  told 
that,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  convicts  from 
England,  they  must  there/ore  continue  to  be  transported  to 
America :  he  replied  by  asking  the  ministers,  if  the  same  reason 
waidi  justify  the  Americans  in  seniRng  their  rattlesridkes  to 
Englq^d? 

Our  author  seems  perfectly  satisfied  that,  although  these 
convicts  were  literally  bought  by  the  planters  and  worted 
with  the  negro-slaves  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer,  trans- 
portation to  the  American  colonies  proved  highly  efficient  in 
securing  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of  punishment— the 
prevention  of  crimes  and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  For 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  sanctioned  by  experience  and 
safely  to  be  acted  upon,  that  where  the  free  and  untainted 
part  of  the  population  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than 
tha^  of  the  transported  criminals  and  their  immediate  de- 
.8cend[ants,  no  permanent  evil  is  done  to  the  colony,  and  the 
stirbngest  inducement  is  given  to  the  convict  to  counterfeit, 
if  not  really  to  possess,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  repu-* 
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table  firee  men.  This  is  Idbe  gnrnfti  upon  whieh  Dr.  Laag^ 
justifies  the  practice  of  transporting  con victs  to  iolaiit  colonks^ 
provided  a  sufficient  stimulus  be  given  to  that  free  em^^- 
tixm  which  is  to  couateract  its  evils*  For  our  part  we.  u^^Ijr 
r^iidiate  this  doctrine:  the  evil  cannot  be  so  gircat  laukMKl 
yfben  the  convicts  form  a  nnall  minorky^  as  when  thrynnwmrt 
to  a  large  majority ;  but  that  evil  is  only  diminished  in  quitn-' 
tity.  There  is  no  absorbing  or  neutralizing  quality  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  to  efface  the  darker  stain  and  the  bad 
dkjme&t  which  every  unreclaimed  crmiinal  brings  with  him  to 
the'  land  ui  his  punishinent  and  his  sabsequ^t  adoption.  Oild 
of  %e  ^rings  whiclr  f^td,  the  growii]^  popiidation  is  powoii^  $l 
and  ki  afncdysing  fiie  very  remarkaUe  differences  wkidr^ 
kiii6%ti  to  ^dst'  betxteen  the  N<Hib«pn  and 'Southern 
c^tite'Aneiican  Union,  it  is'  probable  tiiat  the  admizitUMj^ 
a  cohvidt  population)^  in  however  ^sidl  a  proportion^  luul  had 
soin^  infitienc^  ih  estaiAdiiBig  a  low^  standard  of  public  mot^ 
raBty  in  the  statles'<tf  theScruth  than  in  those  of  New  En^^and^ 
to  whidi  'Ho  contfcts  were  etier  transported.  But  neithflto  ^thei 
in^stice*  nor  tihe  impoUcy  df  tiie  system  was  duly  considetaA 
by  thelitgjifih  Omierhfcent  in  the  last  centmy*     ^  li  •*,! 

"  Txan^pprta^Q  to  the  Ajnerican  colonies  was  consequently  contmqc^, 
fbr  a  few  years  longer  •  but  tlie  issue  of  the  war  of  American  indepen^tence 
having  r^dtfred'aliHtrthet'  d^at^  on  that  subjec^t  unnecessary,  the  Brifei^ 
Gkr^ei^tiefitt  uIlaiiMtef yi^  thettisel ve^  dbligedy  from  sheer  neceasityv  eidiai 
to-ilft-b^  <ttiMiMrBripl«k:itar:tbe  tnattporttlion  of  ci^^      fortlnrill^r/ 
or  to  4tfQ9^|inite  th^iprAltiee  altogether ;  the  unprecedented  accamulati^. . 
ofilpr^l^ilkf^  jatlfft  a)i|iip,Qii  jails  of  the  kingdom  during  the  war,  and  for 
some  time  after  its  ten^ination,  being  an  evil  of  such  enormous  magnitme 
as  to  require  an  immediate  aAd  effectual  remedy.     In  this  oonjimeiiitfr^ 
Tariotis  expedknts  were  proposed.    A  plan  for  t^  estabUshmetit  <iCp«iA«: 
tentfaffies,  «CrMig|ly  vecMuneiidcd  by  Jvdge  filackstone,  the  Honoors^e* 
Mr.  Eden.  (H6berwards  Lord  Aucklaqd),  and  the  philanthropist  Howarc^, 
wa*  for  some  time  imd^r  favourable  consideration,  but  was  afterwards 
found  inexpedient,  and  ultimately  rejected.     Confinement  in  the  huT^, 
however,  with  hard  labour  at  public  works,  which  was  intended  as  a  tno*^ 
dttication  of  this  plan,  was  ordered  lo  be  adopted  partially.     Theibnn^ 
tioa  of  a  penal  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  slao 
proposed  a  second  time,  was  sgain  rejected,  on  the  grounds  on  ^hidi  the 
transportation  of  criminals  to  that  country  1;^  already  been  successfully 
opposed  by  Sir  George  Saville  sixteen  years  before ;  and  it  was  at  lengfh 
determined,  after  much  and  earnest  ^liberation,  to  form  a  pens!  settle- 
ment at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  east  coaat  of  New  HoUsad,  which  had'llKn 
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bi!iil.)9t  rtctntif  iil«eomf94  «mI  dttcnbtd  by.  tW  etfebrtM  l^iglitb  «k« 
cniniff^jpfrirjPap^  Cpok.  A  pexial  «ettleineot  was  according^  formed 
at  Port^ckBOD,  2^  f&w  miles  to  the  northward  of  Botany  Bay,  under  the 
coil^ino&  or  Captain  t^llip,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Jn  the  year  1788  ;  the 
fiitt'ttriliL'h'Arfut,  c6intii6ti}y  caUed  the  First  Fleet,  eoMMtiDg  of  six  bandtiM 
aftilk^iii  t«m  louidl^  and  ffity  ftmalt  coflnricts,  nadar  %  gaafd  <if  abaiit 
bn»t— dfi  il  vfviiic9  (in^hadiofoflicws)^  U^  of  whom  wei«  acconpawd 
by  thieif  wires  and  children;  the  Second  Fleets  which  arrived  in  the  yeac 
179Py  cairying  out  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nmety-five  male,  and 
aixt^-eight  female  convicts." — Page  15. 

The  syBlem  tbuft  craunenced  in  1788,  uod^  the  aiMq>i(oe9 
of iSovemor  PhdUp)  has  oontmued  erver  aincej  though  {fl&  wo 
sh^.milMiequeiitly  show)  not  without  the  stnooigett  rei»qB« 
stvaBote.  frequently  reitaAted  by  memb^ra^tbe  JBfcitufhJPm'- 
lieweat,  who  weere  peculiMrly  flt^  to  point  out  itafateli^eon* 
sqymifleB  to  the  edbuy  of  New  Soutfi.  W^let,  mdita  n\xm»^ 
rdNfr^defects  as  a  means  of  eaconcbay  j^q^shoH^  Up,ta  tb« 
dooe  of  isao  the  populatum  oC  New  South  Wnk^  ,^^4  Ym 
DJbnant^aljandftraounted to 39^4Q7 goals;  gndinth«tH^rvi4 
of  itltiisljrtthieejaears  from^the  foitfi4atwv>of  .ib#(l9fq^ 
nitai4)S^8  luJe  a»d  ienate  e0nY}pV»h|ii4  iffrim^^th^i^^iPpQpk 
the  mothar-oountiy*  At  the  c^<wie  f^i  Sff,  XhflWI*  Brij*ai^e'f 
government  in  October  1825  the  papulation  of  New  South 
W!^ei  amounted  to  36^36  perBons^  of  -whom  23^504  trere 
orxihfdheea  convicts,  and  3X5Q  were  i^e^  oQ^graiita;, ,  \  I|i  the 
coaifM  ofi^^  jmn  and  a  haU;  from.  18^  ta  JuBe  1036, 
28j4<^««»tivictfir md  10^M4  ftm emigvante ammtim theatl- 
tl^c^f  *  btrt'Dr.  Lang  assures us  that  these  ten  thousand 
emjijgrant^  were  most  of  them  very  dissipated  and  worthless 
chaiGaQtisp^  and  that  of  the  mechanics^  with  their  families^  who 
haJt^eaaindwoedtocgeiigyatatoNew  South  Wales  by  colonial 
h(SfmiSuiBj  three  fMhs  have  proved  Tirtaoua  meA,  iAdnateioiia 
pers6hs,  the  rest  being  a  detti  weight  upon  the  colony. 

The^  facts  furnish  abundant  causes  for  the  very  deplora- 
ble leaults  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  describe.  '^  The 
^  aeyni;  of  the  people^  and  wicked,  condemned  men,'^  (to  use 
the»<k«oii>le  expression  of  Lord  Baeon^  ^^  have  been  taken  to 
^  We  those  with  whom  you  phmt.^*  »Ht  aWw^^  Dr.  Lnag 
cacnes  out  "Lord  Bacon's  metaphoi^,  and  maintains  that  tficf 
mcen^  fibominations  of  the  empire  may  be  useftdly  employed 
in  the  ah«9e  of  manure  around  the  root&^of  that  vigorous 
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plant  a  British  colony,  he  will  agree  vrith  tis  that  tboTmrbnre^ 
has  been  laid  on  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  gfo\rth*bf 
the  plant  most  iovX  and  rank,  and  even  to  corrupt  the  A^Vffif 
fertility  of  a  viigia  soiL  ^'  For  the  benefit  of  jnankjirf  4^ 
^  htfgj^y  it  is  desiidble  that  the  ofiBeCs  which  are  !•  be^  mm^ 
^  ployed  lets  new  plants  should  be  taken  from  the  taeMr 
"  hedthy  stocks  and  the  most  flourishing  roots;  that  thfe  peo- 
'^  pie  who  go  forth  to  colonize  unoccupied  lands,  should  go^ 
'^  fioDth  from  the  nation,  whose  political  constitution  is  moat 
^  fk^mttrabte  to  the  security  of  individuals;  that  the  now  co* 
*^  lonies  should  be  swarms  from  the  most  industrious  hftpe> 
^  and  that  their  education  should  have  formed  them  to  tfiose 
^^  habits  of  frugality  and  labour  which  are  necessary  to  make 
'^  tianaplaBted  frmnlies  suceeed.^^  (Bentham's  Raiumal&o/Mie^ 
tiHShrdi'hi  m €h.  xhr.)  Such  are  the  true  and  simple  prfnri|Ja» 
on  which  cdotiies  ought  to  be  founded;  since  theit  only  fmt 
use  is  to  cultivate  new  landsj  and  to  establish  free,  prosperous 
and  virtuous  states.  But  in  New  South  Wales  the  sending 
oiit  of  industrious  aettlersy  suited  to  the  country,  h^a  bpi^ 
W<^yinegl«Med>tffl  ^rithdn  a  very  recent  period,  «iil  iftfalitt 
most  itlttSfe^ti^Iy  fc^owed  up ;  though  the  very  first  g^otMH^ 
of  the  colohjr  declared,  in  his  despatches  of  the  year  1790^1^^ 
tb0  $^ttl^s  tifpeared,  to  him  to  be  absolutely  necessary.      \ 

^.  H-tkese  ulteniMm*  of  Ihe  Anders  of  the  coIodjf  of  New  South  W4(a( 
hAfl  btea  AJtowrf  iip.g  if  tlie  tftitergted  fccoiTimfin4nt.ionii  of  tba  fijrstf^^ 
venpcf  f  tlMdt  ftokmy  luvLibtto  Mjr  attended  to«  tad  tdi^e  re<|pUiU  iiif»f>» 
ciaidojKd  tovindace  BgEiciiltuial  aod  other  enigraaU  of  j^pataU^  c^^i^ 
racteraad  iodastriow.lishitA  to  emigrate  to  the  new  setUemeot  s  .if>  £aC;ia- 
stance,  in  additioa  tp  the  encoomgeiiient  propoeed  to  be  held  out  to.suph 
em%rai^  by  Qovettor  Phillip*  a  mocbsrale  takuy  had  been  guaranteedrto 
any  Protestant  minister*  of  approved  character  and  zeaU  and  of  ^i^bat^m 
eommuniont  who  should  accompany  each  small  detachment  of  emigrants 
proceeding  to  New  South  Wales,  of  uot  less  than  twenty  families  each*  to 
dispense  die  ordinance  of  religion  to  these  families,  and  to  whatever  con- 
victs might  be  employed  either  in  their  service  or  in  their  vicinity* — ^the^ 
happiest  results  would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  In  particular*  tkat 
settlement  would  have  been  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  necessi^es '«f 
tif^  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it  actually  was ;  a  state  of  thingift  ^rhidr 
woqU  have  saved  the  Govenuaent*  in  the  way  of  outlay  f<^  imported* 
grain*  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  them  to  form  at  least  twenty  pariahcs 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory,  having  each  of  them  a  nucleus  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  free  emigrant  families.  But  the  moral  and  potttTca^ 
effects  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  such  ^  course  are  of 
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t^calfCMlaUy.gxefter  imporlaace.tlua^  the  pere  dimination  of  ex^aditnre, 
taw|||^J|t,W(fii^  Ufuloubtfdly  have  led.  It  would  have  afforded  the 
goveiBor,  a^^reeably  to  the  reasonable  anticipations  of  Ckptain  Phillip; 
poUFtfmf  aiid  etfbdtoa]  support  in  the  adminbtrtttioti  of  peml  dbdplijiei 
sdiMrf^ltt^MBi' Willi  it  peitKm^  for  ntoations  of  taot  or  miilboriqr«  It 
wmM  Wre^ttaMkhady  from  tibe  very  fint,  •omeUubg  Ukt.pQbUc  nyinitn 
ia.*)illjPfilQ»y ;  which  would  very  aooa  have  gathered  strength  enough  to 
put  down  injostice  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  outrageous  im- 
morality on  the  other.  It  would  have  placed  the  trading  concerns  of  fht 
colony,  whether  on  the  large  or  on  the  small  scale,  tn  the  hands  of  repu- 
tiAle  persons ;  and  prevented  that  system  of  kgaHased  cfadoanery^aBalM'- 
tioti»  opptesaion  and  robbery,  into  which  they  actually  d^i^MnM  m  Uie 
haoda  of  liberated  convicts^  or  of  free  persons  deeply  inU>ned  iwith  their 
dishonest  principles,  and  living  in  willing  conformity  to  their  disreputable 
practice.  It  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  ticket-of-IeaVe 
holder,  or  emancipated  convict,  to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  holiest  in* 
dnsfry,  in  clearing  and  cultivatitig  land,  or  in  tkt  8BrneerarcBa|i)«y««it 
of  i*pnlahiefreemai«  instead  of  living  a  Ilk  ofidledest^im^  jlwiarioviftni»< 
dalfl^Cfe;  or  preying  like  a  horse4eech  upon  aodi^ty^aa  a  4>uh^ii9iL|?^  or 
'general  dealer.  It  would  have  given  the  requisite  encouragement  and 
protection  to  Oie  really  reformed  emancipated  convict,  by  cOnlirmlng  him« 
oirthe  one  himd,  in  his  returning  attachment  to  the  i^arsuifsloid  pleasures- 
of  l6ttktfndQ8t]^,  and  by  rescuing  him^  oa  tft^odiervfino^-tbeifaags  M 
tUi'^Wcaui-and  deaiiNaof'  kis  own  clasa  and  order*  .T^twwiH  ^^^^^ 
re)i«sad  saveial  suecefsive  govemon  of  the  colooy  fi;om.tl^e  jg^^fii^p/L 
and  hnmtf  iating  necessity  of  purchasing  the  patronage  of.  men  who  owe4 
their  own  lives  to  Ae  lenity  of  the  laws,  and  of  whose  thorough  reforma- 
tion there  was  no  evidence  but  their  acquisition  Of  weiHlh/itt  o«k*  t^ 
seetiNT tin  a^oate connterpoiM- to  the iiiftight aid idAaencw^Cm^tfiwl in- 
diviadffV,  w%o^  dley  UmeM  opposed  to  «h6irl^ti«ale«ftio^ikf.'  It- 
w«ald^lil^  irept  the  eonvitts  aod'tmaodpawdroim^iatSviatMnpiDpee 
place  in  the  Mekl  system,  and  saved  the  coloiiy  tonvtha^tfiniofiieqafcikpa 
tiiat  have  Already  resirited  froas  the  gtow^aildaMibchuibyrof  a  iiiaBa<i» 
ooKmlsI  sddety,  distinguished  by  the  aaiarof  emancipials^  itnd:  actaalty: 
glorying  In^e  rscolleotion  of  their  having  onoshe^mtoasta'fnbt  society 
for  thefr  crimes*."— Page  46. 


M  *  Asa.proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
feeling  I  nave  represented  as  existing  extensively  in  New  South  Wales,  I  would 
merely  mention  the  following  &ct: — ^At  an  aniEiTerBn7  cornier,  held  by  the  eman- 
dpiscs  of  Sydney*  in  the  year  1822  or  1823,  to  cdefaMte  the  foondiBg  of  the 
eohmyr  Mr*  Edwvd  Smi^  Hall,  a  /ree  emi^aui,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  tho 
editor  of  a  peper  called  the  '  Monitor/  which  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  pan* 
dering  to  Ihe  worst  passions  and  feelings  of  the  convict  and  emandpated  convict 
dasses  Of  the  population,  and  doing  an  infinity  of  harm  to  the  cotony^  aetaally 
exprflHed  his '  einoers  r^ret  that  he  wasnotanevaoeii^hHasetf/  oiv  in  other 
words,  that  he  had  not  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a  convict.  If  Mr.  Hall  had  been 
a  penon  of  disreputable  conduct,  the  drcumstanoe  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
markable; but  as  he  has  an  along  nudntained  a  lepulahte  character,  it  oidy  servea 
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Whether  all  these  results  would  actually  have  been  aftfahied^ 
as  long  as  pemd  colonization  (under  whatever  system)  conti- 
nued^  may  certainly  be  questioned:  but  the  eiqperiment  was 
never  tried,  at  least  in  New  South  Wales;  though  the  cotoaj 
of  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  which  waa  fcnrmed  at  a  lat^  pmod^ 
became  the  resort  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  reqpectaiUe 
free  emigrants. 

**  From  the  entire  want  of  soch  a  population  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
lone  was  originally  given  to  society  in  that  colony  by  convicts  and  eman- 
cipated convicts ;  who»  being  uncontrolled  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion^ 
and  having  no  stimulus  from  without  to  induce  them  to  pursue  a  more 
reputable  course,  speedily  presented  one  grand  scene  of  enormous  profli- 
gacy ;  in  whidi,  indeed,  the  very  officers  of  Government^  so  far  from  inter- 
poBiag  in  the  way  of  prevention  or  counteraction,  for  the  most  part  took 
the  lead,  and  set  them  the  example.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  refor- 
raatiMi  of  the  convict  population  was  utterly  hopeless  ^  insomuch  that>  in 
process^  of  time,  the  very  word  r^ormaiiou  had  almost  lost  its  English 
meaning  in  New  South  Wales  ;  the  reformed  emancipated  convict  of  th^ 
era  of  Governor  Macqaarie  being  not  the  man  who  evinced  a  change  of 
heart  aad  character  by  a  chaage  of  habits  and  practice,  bat  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth,  by  any  means  however  unworthy,  aad 
11^  pefhaps  notoriously  expended  that  wealth  in  the  grossest  licen- 
tamMHesa.'' — Page  71* 

^  In  such  a  state  of  things — a  state  in  which  the  standard  of  morals 
was  antiboritativ^y  lowered,  and  a  false  estimate  of  men  and  manners  pub- 
licly estabBshed»  and  in  which  moreover  everything  was  done  that  could 
he  dene  virtaaUy  to  divest  the  prison-population  of  all  sense  of  degrada- 
tion and  cdminaUty — it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  transporta- 
tion had  proved  effectual*  either  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  to  the 
leftomatioa  of  craniaals." — Page  74. 

Not  only  weve  tibese  oomipt  elements  of  the  ecfsammnity 
recklessly  heaped  together, — not  only  were  the  evils  inherent 
in  a  system  of  punishment,  intended  to  drain  England  of  its  re- 
fuse population,  wholly  unchecked  by  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  colony,  and  by  an  infusion  of  some  timely  corrective^ — 
but  the  fermentation  of  this  crude  society,  or  ratther  the 
dissolution  of  all  social  discipline,  was  accelerated  and  en* 
couraged  by  physical  stimulants.  All  improvement  of  the 
eonvicts  Was  lost  sight  of  in  the  system  which  asng&ed  them. 

to  demoBstEite  thepemicioiis  resolu  that  may  be  anticipated  from,  attempting  to 
form  a  colony  exclurively  of  '  wicked,  condemned  men.  There  were  very  few 
free  emigrants  in  New  South  Wales  when  Mr.  Hall  expressed  himself  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned:  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  respectable  indi- 
vidual  of  that  class  who  would  venture  to  do  so  Aow.'^ 
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to  tha  semoe  of  ematuipists,  who  had  paased  thnm^  the 
saBie  inAmoos  psobstimi,  or  of  settlers,  ^o  had  sunk  for  the 
iBOBt  part  to  the  standard  of  mofaUty  received  In  the  cokny ; 
for  m  New  South  Wales  those^who  wre  not,  or  who  have 
niiiari  to  be,  the  victiias  of  the  law;  beeoB^e  its  executors 
ia  Hm  €q»ac^  of  skve-masters* 

The  use  of  ardent  sf^its  was  fi^voiired  ti^  aa  extent  wUch 
is  siWQsely  ^^dible. 

^  For,  besides  the  regalsr  sad  ample  ratioii  of  srdeat  spirits  that  was 
aenred  oat  to  aU  free  p^'soos  in  the  service  of  Govemmeiit,  whether  civil 
or  military,  from  the  highest  in  command  to  the  hnmblest  menial,  there 
were  regoJar  and  periodical  issaes  of  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits, 
free  of  doty,  to  government-officers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony ;  and  as  anmeroas  convicts  w^re  from  time  to  time  acqahr- 
ing  their  freedom,  while  a  system  of  concubinage  with  female  convicts  was 
extensively  and  indeed  almost  aniversally  practised  by  the  free  popuk- 
tioB*  tiiere  was  no  want  of  fit  persons  to  dispose  of  the  officers*  ntm,  and 
to  hold  oat  the  requisite  inducement  to  all  convicts  still  in  bondage  to  rob 
and  steal,  to  procure  the  means  of  indulgence.  It  had  thus  virtually  be- 
come the  iaterest  of  the  free  portion  of  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  colony,  to  frustrate  the  grand 
object  of  its  wise  and  beneficent  founders,  in  regaord  to  the  reformation  of 
the  convicts,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  render  the  latter  worse 
than  ever ;  the  Goverameat  in  the  mean  time  supplying  the  means  of  their 
general  demoralisation  with  a  liberality  and  profrisenase  above  all  praise. 
For  UBtQ  so  latae  a  period  as  the  18th  of  August  1816,  when  the  demoral- 
tziDg  practire  was  discontinued  by  order  of  Earl  Bathurst,  mrdeni  spiriU 
were  kM  hf  the^lomaf  Oowmment  as  the  crreulating  medium  or  current  oets 
1^  the  coUuff  fAey  fPsre,^*osa  Is  pajfment/or  work  qf  every  deicripium  per- 
formed/or Gotfemmefit,  and  issued  out  in  certain  fixed  quantities  lo  civil 
wmi  Wli^MT  oQc^rsy  overseers,  clerks  and  coastal^esj.  l^  way  of  rsmn- 
Dfiratip^  as  it  was  termed^  for  imaginary  services*  And  so  effectually  had 
this  preposterous  system  proved  in  defeating  the  great  ends  of  the  establish- 
nMut  of  the  colony,  in  the  course  of  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  ori- 
ginal setdemrat,  that  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  colony  had  become  one  grand  scene  of  brutal  dissipatioo  and 
liceafeioitfness,  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine.  The  following  is  the  teii- 
ti«io|iy  of  a  cpnipetent  ^nd  unprejudiced  witness,  who  arrived  in  the 
colony  aboat  the  year  1802,  as  to  the  sccnes.that  were  then  ganerally  ex- 
hibited in  New  South  Wales  among  the  emancipated  convict  settlers  and 
their  convict  servants : — 

"  '  Eighteen  years  ago,  the  period  when  I  arrived  in  this  colony,  it  was 
lamentable  to  behold  the  excess  to  which  drunkenness  was  carried  :  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  men  to  sit  down  round  a  bucket  of  spirits, 
sad  driak  it  with  quart  pots,  until  they  were  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot; 
and  freqqeat&y  did  the  settler  involve  himself  so  deeply  in  debt  by  drunks 
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eiiness  that  it  terminated  in  bis  ruin.' — Dr.  Redfem,  in  reply  to  Governor 
Macquarie'a  Queries.  January  1820.   Parliamentary  Paper." — Page  78. 

Under  Governor  Macquarie  a  monopoly  of  all  the  ardent 
spirits  imported  into  the  colt>ny  was  granted  to  three  in<£vi- 
duals^  on  condition  of  their  erecting  a  public  hospital  at 
Sydney:  as  if  the  only  means  of  providing  relief  for  disease 
were  to  be  foimd^  by  some  ridiculous  system  of  compensation, 
in  the  sale  of  those  draughts  of  death,  which  would  inevita- 
bly disseminate  amongst  the  wretched  population  all  the 
worst  disorders  of  body  and  soul !  The  following  table  will 
show  that  if  these  liquors  have  ceased  to  be  the  circulating 
medium  of  Uie  colony,  the  consumption  is  still  what  might  be 
expected  from  such  extraordinary  encouragement  to  vice. 

"  Retam  of  the  Qucmtity  of  Spirits  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  in  the 
colony  during  tha  following  years,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty : 
Tear.  Gallons.  Duty. 


£. 

«. 

d. 

i82e 

149,9024 

48,655 

12 

11 

1827 

139,085 

41,555 

0 

10 

laas 

168,338 

52,671 

18 

9 

1829 

186,nH 

61,592 

17 

8 

1830 

202,7734 

67,498 

18 

8 

T831 

223,900 

74,684 

11 

10 

rt82^ 

247,295 

82,627 

1» 

7 

J8i8'     ' 

2#7,782 

95,535 

4 

» 

18S4 

273,841  i 

107,955 

0 

1 

1835 

291,138 

117,161 

8 

11. 

'*  The  population  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane'is  ad* 
ministration,  in  Octoher  1825,  was  36,336;  and  at  ^e  end  of  the  yewt. 
1835  it  w«  fn  i^  likeRhdod  not  lees  than  80,000,  allowing  for  Urtks  «ad 
theinciMs^lrodiviaiig^stlniand  the  importation  of  eonviets,  ainoa  the 
coDiiii  of  1833.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spiritain  New  South  Wales  amounts  at  present  to  3f  imperial  gallons  an- 
nually for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  colony ;  the  entire  consump- 
tion for  the  XJhited  Kingdom  being  one  gallon  and  a  small  fraction  fbrMefa 
indhridual.  Allowing,  however,  for  oonviots  in  actual  bondage,  im  whrnn 
tpirils  are  Mot  istoed,  and  forchildren  and  other  Battvee  of  thecolovyi  who 
are  genenHy  indiapoved  to  the  uae  of  ardent  spirits,  the  nnmher  of  the 
actual  coniumen  of  this  vast  quantity  of  intoxicating  Hquor  does  not,  iii  all 
probability,  exceed  40,000  persons ;  each  of  whom  must  consequent^  coit- 
eume  at  the  enormous  rate  of  upwards  of  seven  gallons  a  year !"— ftge  ^. 

The  duties  now  levied  on  spirits  at  Sydney^  under  acis  of 
Parliament^  vaiy  from  3^.  per  gallon  on  spirits  made  fh)m 
grain  produced  in  tiie  colony^  to  10».  2{d^  on  imported  spirits. 
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la  the  year  1834  the  importation  of  spirits  into  Sydney  was 
(acoprdingtoMnMaccuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary)^  Rum 
256^12  gallons^  Brandy  51,846  gallons.  Gin  40,798  gallons. 

Dr.  Lang  seems  to  think  that  a  rigorous  and  complete  pro- 
hibition of  ardent  spirits  by  law  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  believe  such  an  enactment  to  be  possible  now,  or  ever  to 
have  been  possible;  the  facilities  of  evading  it  are  too  great, 
and  the  temptation  to  commit  fresh  ofiences  by  evading  it  are 
too  strong.  But  at  the  pitch  of  excess  to  which  intemperance 
has  arrived  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
the  administration  to  use  all  prudent  means  of  repression; 
and  not  to  expose  fresh  cargoes  of  convicts  to  the  unbounded 
gratification  of  their  universal  propensity,  without  strenuous 
exertions  to  break  through  habits  of  dnmkenness  by  some  at- 
tempt at  penitentiaiy  discipline.  Indeed  the  enormous  pre- 
valence of  intoxication  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  stvong  argu- 
ment against  the  transportation  of  ocmvicts  thither*  It  would 
be  advisable  (if  the  interests  of  the  settlement  were  consi- 
dered) that  habitual  sobriety  should  be  made  a  primary  con- 
dition in  the  choice  of  emigrants,  not  habitual  drunkenness^ 
whidi  has  afareacty  b(»tie  its  firuits  in  every  variety  of  crime. 

At  present,  however,  no  reformatory  system  of  diacipline  is 
attempted ;  the  convicts  are  dispersed,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
thousandcbances^  whichmay  make  transportation  either  a  prize 
or  a  blank;  though,  whatever  be  their  fate,tl)|y  can  scarcely  es- 
cape the  depraved  influence  of  the  commuaMy  into  which  thqr 
are  received  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  if  w>t  be&re*  De- 
linquents in  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  notoriotisly  wwse 
subjects  to  deal  with  in  all  penal  establishments  than  those 
crjjninals  of  humbler  degree,  who  have  fewer  acquirements^ 
less  expmenee  of  the  world  in  general^  and  often  a  better  ex- 
cuse ftn*  their  ofiences.  Nowhere  if  the  influence  of  ednea- 
tion  more  remarkably  conspicuous  than  among  the  bad;  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  France,  where  large  bodies  of  crimi- 
nals, ace  collected  in  the  Maisons  Centrales  de  D^tention^  that 
the  fraudulent  attorney  is  far  more  formidable  than  the  rustic 
murderer.  For  (as  we  observed  the  last  time  we  discussed 
these  topics*)  the  heinousness  of  an  offence  affords  no  sound 
*  British  and  Foreigo  Review,  toLIl  p.  112. 
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criterion  whatever  for  dppr^pifttihg  the  depravity  of  the  de* 
Hnquent  In  New  South  ijVales  the  educated  convict  parses 
at  once  into  a  happy  Tegion>  whore  his  acqiiArementa  juay 
yet  do  some  seirice  to  the  stote^  atid  bis  offimcea  ava.ipny 
willingly  overlooked.  He  hecotnes  a  dcnrk  ih  a  Gk)<^rte9nnfient 
office;  he  doles  out  oracular  maxims  of  the  kw  to  fate  lid- 
lows  in  exile;  he  may  even  rise  to  be  the  adviser  of  seine 
judge-advocate^  far  more  ignorant  than  himself  of  the  s^totes 
which  he  has  broken;  and  at  the  expii^ation  df  a  few  years  lie 
may  be  receivt^d  iito  respectable  famUies  as  the  tutor  of  yduth, 
he  may  deliver  public  lectures  on  matters  of  govemmistit  and 
legislation^  or  he  may  advocate  the  rights  of  convicts  find  the 
Uberties  of  knaves  with  all  the  influence  of  the  public  press. 
These  are  not  hypothetical  cases;  they  have  all  actually  bfe- 
curred  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  occurring  at  tfiis 
very  day.  If  these  pages  are  ever  read  in  the  hterary  drdea 
of  AtistraEa,  we  cian  only  beg  to  recommend  lo  thfe  serious  kt- 
tention  of  those  convict  critics  and  philosophers  the  eloquMt 
t^aradox  and  distorted  polity  of  MandeviUe,  app^ded  to-  bb 
fable  of  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  tumed  hc^MSt; 
there,j  but  not  elsewhere,  win  they  find  that  v*^  is  the  ntBOi^ 
sary  basis  6f  society,  and  that  tile  follies  and  ^in»  <lf  ^be 
multitude  ^^  do  something  Tor  the  geneltd  good.*^ 

*'  Whe^er  educated  or  gentlemen  convicts  should  hereafter  be  trans- 
ported to  the  penal  Colonies  of  Kew  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
shoiild  the  convicts  ii^these  colonies  continue  Co  be  managed  as  they  hmre 
hitherto  been>  will  scarcely  admit  of  question  after  the  precfding  deUik. 
Bat  if  the  law  Is  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  course  in  future,  and  if  that 
course  is  to  be  uniform,  definite,  and  certain,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
educated  criminal,  who  can  malce  ah  apposite  quotation  from  Lucretius, 
(as  a  felon  in  double  irons  lately  did  to  a  respectable  (taveller  in  New  Sotith 
Wdea,  who,  iVom  chariti^le  fecKogs,  oflered  him  a  piece  of  tobacco  when 
passing  the  road^f^g  to  which  he  was  attaehed,)  should  not  be  mib^eeted. 
to  the  same  course  of  penal  diftipline  as  the  unlettered  labourer  iVom  the 
bogs  of  Ireland.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  criminals  of  this  de- 
scription should  be  sent  out  of  England ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  be  allowed  to  nestle  themselves  in  Sydney,  to  distmrb  a 
whole  colony,  by  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  cfaaraeten  in  tiie 
emfnre,  and  thereby  to  expose  His  Majesty's  Government,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  convict  Watt,  to  su^cion  and  distrust.  There  are  fifty  localities  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  a  penal  settlement,  to  be  properly  organ- 
ized and  conducted  from  the  first,  might  be  formed  with  the  utmost  facility. 
Let  gentlemen  convicts  be  transported  for  the  future  to  a  settlement  of 
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Aitk)B4;  anclf  tf  under  teotenee  for  Hfe,  let  thtm  never  be  nemitted  to 
leave  it  Aw«y  with  the  mawkiih  sentimentalism  of  those  woo  would  tell 
us  that  rach  characters  have  never  been  aeeustomed  to  field^aboar !  It  is 
nkttmary,!  reply,  that  thej  iheuld  be  aoeoitoaied  to  it:  H  it  good  ibv 
tMrmoMllHidA  that  they  riionldkani  to  wieAd  tbaipade  a«d  ho^;  and 
ilieaiKfilyjBiiiak^^tteriorthatof  theiiation>  that  they  should  learn  the  use 
oC  these  implements  be^mes,  than  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  wield 
such  an  instrument,  either  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  the  public  press.** — Page  122, 

We  anaiiQ  conveits  to  Dr.  Lang's  opinion  that  penal  colo- 
nies^ ^^properly  organized  from  the  first/*  can  ever  be  formed 
either  fi»r  the  educated  or  the  *uneducate^  either  in  settle- 
ments or  in  the  wilderness.  But  notwithstanding  the  appall- 
ing picture  drawn  by  our  author^  and  corrj^borated  by  a  mul- 
titude o£  witnesses,  of  the  condition  of  those  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  upon  which  the  tiu'bid  and  corrupt  stream  of 
t^:«nqported  convicts  has  so  long  been  directed^  there  is  much 
IB  the  present  state  of  industry  and  property  in  that  remark- 
able countiy  to  warrant  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  if  we 
could  venture  to  look  forward  to  the  total  suppression  of  the 
pjoesent  system.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  cheering 
^finptoms,  the  complete  and  increasing  success  of  the  sale  of 
QcowB-land  in  the  colony  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1831,  the  up- 
set price  being  five  shillings  an  acre ;  and  the  purchases  have 
augmented  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  revenue  arising  exclu- 
sively from  this  source  already  exceeds  100,000/.  per  annum, 
apd  is  eq;)ected  to  amount  ere  long  to  twice  that  sum.  It  was 
understood  that  this  revenue  should  be  exclusively  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  free  emigration*,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 

*  Sndi  wss  the  promise  msde  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  when  Lord  Goderich 
filed  that  office;  out  we  are  sorry  to  leam  from  the  coocliidiag  chapter  of  the 
work  before  us  tbst  s  deduction  of  45,0OOiL  a  ^ear  has  since  been  made  from  the 
land  revenue,  by  a  Iste  Secretary  for  ^  Colomea,  ia  order  to  defray  Ae  as|wote 
of  tke  colonii]  poliee.  TUs  measqfe  eecBis  to  faaye  excited  ani¥erMil  diaayproba- 
taon  in  Anatralia ;  for  it  apjpeais  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colon}^  1835 
and  1836  was  fonnd  ndEcient  to  meet  the  whole  additioaal  diarge  for  the  police. 
B«t  nevertheleis  a  Bom  of  80,000iL  was  kq»t  back  upon  the  estimates  of  1897,  as 
the  probable  balance  of  revenue  of  Crown-lands,  after  deducting  the  charges  of 
immigiatioiL  Thk  was  done  by  the  Govenuaent,  whiefa  had  engaged  to  apply  the 
wMb  9i  tbe  pveoeeds  from  the  sale  of  CrownJands  to  that  vast  system  of  immi- 
gration upon  which  the  prosperity  and  morsl  health  of  the  colony  mainly  de- 
pend! The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wdes  for 
fbt  year  1837  is  240,673A  11«.  ^ti.:  and,  inchidiiig  the  above-mentioned  80,000/. 
thus  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  there  are  ways  and  means  amounting  to 
Z6iM^l  2f .  7d,  Not  more  than  8663iL  was  paid  for  the  passage  of  free  emigrants 
in  1835 ;  and  about  30,000A  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1836. 
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1337^  there  could  not  be  leas  than  150^000/.  of  unappropri- 
ated land  revenue  in  the  oolonial  chest.  Mr*  MaoouUoch, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commercial  Dictionary^  attacks  the 
system  of  the  sale  of  Crown-lands  altogether,  because  aU  aueh 
sales  must  in  his  opinion  be  unfair,  because  better  land  is  to 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
because  it  deprives,  the  si^iall  capitalist  of  his  capital  at  the 
outset  of  his  enterprize*  But  that  industrious  writer  has 
omitted  to  state  that  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  express- 
ly intended  to  enable  emigrants  to  defray  the  great  expenses 
of  the  voyage  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  that,  by  giving  the 
emigrant  labourer  %n  advantage  over  the  emigrant  capitalist, 
the  Government  applied  an  encouragement  to  the  emigration 
of  that  very  class  of  the  population  which  are  most  burden- 
some to  England  and  most  usefiil  to  the  colony.  The  facts 
cited  by  Dr.  Lang  are  all  against  Mr.  Macculloch  ;  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  these  lands,  which  he  describes  as  so 
dear  and  so  unproductive,  are  bought  up  with  increasing  avi- 
dity by  persona  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  New  South 
Wales. 

The  Colonial  boundary  has  recently  been  extended  to  Baais^ 
Straits  j  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  has  already  sent  out  a  settle- 
ment of  squatters,  who  feed  30,000  sheep  upon  the  fertile  tracts 
near  Port  Phillip,  wherethree  million  acres  of  ^cellentlandhave 
bean  discovered^*  The  South  Australian  settlements,  fonned 
in  "ttie  course  of  last  year,  are  rapidly  increasing.  On  the  27^' 
of  July  1836  the  colonists  landed  at  a  spot  on  Kangaroo  island, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  be  their  port ;  whilst  Colonel 
Light  has  proceeded  to  explore  the  main  land  up  the  Gulf  St. 
Vincent,  as  far  as  Holdfieust  Bay,  where  the  soil  has  been  found 
to  be  of  a  very  superior  description  for  agricultural  as  well  as 
pastoi|l  purposes.  To  the  north  of  the  present  colony. 
Dr.  Lang  points  out  the  remarkable  advantages  which  More* 
ton  Bay  and  the  Brisbane  River  (hitherto  used  exclusively  as 
a  subsidiary  penal  settiement)  would  offer  to  free  anigrauU; 
and  we  find  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  corroborates  tiie 

*  Port  Phillip  was  pointed  out  by  Capt.  Flinden  (who  discovered  its  ^-ast  bay  in 
1S02)  at  one  of  the  most  farvovrable  spots  for  an  agricnltural  settlement  on  the 
southern  coast.  But  the  party  of  marines  sent  out  under  Colonel  Collins  in  isa3 
abandoned  it  for  the  south  end  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
tretlh  water.    The  present  settlement  has  only  been  planted  there  two  years. 
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accounts  which  ho^  of  lato  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
tbeiitovemineM  to  PortEstiiigtoft. 

'^*T^  climate  oTMoreton  Bay,  thmigli  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  Byd- 
nef^  is  equally  nfaihrionB ;  wbUe  the  banki  c^tiie  Bmbaoe  ritrar,  and  of  tiic 
other  ti|o  navigable  streaaiB  that  empty  themselTet  lata  the  Bay,  together 
vith  the  upland  interior,  present  a  vast  extent  of  land  of  the  very  fint  qua- 
lUty,  sufficient  at  al  events  to  afford  eligible  localities  for  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand fomllies.  Wheat  grows  sufficiently  well  on  the  uplands  at  Moreton 
Bay,  but  maize  or  Indian  com  is  a  mach  more  certain  crop  on  the  low 
gnxtikU*  the  produce  of  the  latter  species  of  grata  being  ftom  GO  to  100 
bndidfl  per  acre.  Indian  corn  is  little  ased  as  an  artide  of  food  for  men 
in  New  South  Wales,  akbough  it  forms  a  palatabla  diet,  and  constitatis 
a  principal  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  virtuous  peasantry  of  ^ew  Eji- 
gland :  it  is  of  great  value,  however,  in  the  colony  for  the'  rearing  of  all 
sorts  of  domestic  stock,  such  as  pigs,  potittry,  Sdc.  The  sweet  potato, 
whidi  also  forms  a  palatable  food  for  than,  is  vrondBrfaSifprdflit  at 
MoretoB  Bay  ;  and  arrow-root  of  dw  fimst  quidit^  hM  .benu  gt^wm  ia 
the  GoYernment  garden  at  Brisbaae  river,  at  tl^e  rate,  of ,  a  Jtiofi  p^r  a«i». 
The  vine,  the  peach,  the  pinc-apple,  the  orangp,  the  pomegranate  tjbe, ba- 
nana, the  guava,  the  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco-plant,  the  coffee  and  cotton- 
bearing  shrubs,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  semi-tropical  fruits  an^  produc- 
t{6nis;  grow  luxuriantly  at  Moreton  Bay  j  ■  whil*  the  ^tlliAOf^oiild 
admit  of  various  important  branches  of  cultivation  that  have  IM^iritb 
ltf«i^,i^ttriad  in  New  South  Wales.  In  Ahart»  with  t^acrfa.^  c^^mned 
lan4  to  begin  upon,  and  rations  for  six  or  eight  impnth^  tQ  be  re^mid 
within  a  given  period,  an  agricultural  labourer  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  would  liave  ho  difficulty  in  paying  for  his  land' in  the  course  of  a 
▼ery  lew  years,  and  in  making  his  family  comfortabie'andinflepeiideat  for 
life;  ibr,  as' die  emigranta  woaM  of  course  %e  all'settlfed  en  the  hanks  of 
tliQ' Brisbane  river  in  the  first  instanfle^  steam /Con^muoHsaHoD  "tnth 
Sy^peiy^  which  would  be  established  forthwith  as  a  matt«r  of  fourse, 
would  supply  them  with  a  ready  market  for  all  their  surplus  produce, 
whether  grain,  fruit,  pigs,  or  poultry.  And  if  each  detachment  of  a  hun- 
dred Aimilies  should  contain  such  artisans  and  other  operatives  as  would 
ba  reqitired  in  sudi  a  locality,  they  would  faa^a  ail  the  more  common  ap- 
pliaa^  of  civiiizatioB  at  command ;  while  the  ctergyman  aad  the  9chool- 
mafter,  forming  a  necessary  part  of  their  parochial  establishment^  would, 
in  all  probability,  maintain  in  their  full  force  and  operation  all  the  moral 
restraints  of  their  native  vicinage.  In  short,  as  far  the  emigrants  are 
concerned,  the  transition  from  the  state  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
intha  mother-country  would  be  most  desirabltf^hile  the  beneit  to  the 
wkode  aolo»y  of  New  South  Wales  would  be  iacalciilable."— -Page  178. 

The  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  this  country  from  a 
commercial  settlement  at  Port  Essington  and  RafHes's  Bay  (not 
injucBciously  undertaken  or  rashly  abandoned,  like  the  foolish 
military  expedition  which  occupied  that  spot  from  1828  to 
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18^)  have  beca  very  deaily  painted  oat  hj  Mr.  George 
Windsor  Earl,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural -eapahilitieaf  of  the  North  Coaet  pf  New  Holland^  and  in 
his  more  lec^it  and  most  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archi* 
pelago.    We  invite  tiie  attention  of  the  public  to  theeej^tate- 
ments,  which  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  practical  detaik  as  to 
the  state  of  our  commerce,  and  the  habits  of  tbib  natioos,  in 
those  rich  and  interesting  parts  of  the  world.     The  certain 
attd  'immediate  results  of  this  new  settlement  may  be  brie^ 
stBled  as  fbllowB.    It  woiddbe  of  use  as  a  r^uge  for  the  crews 
of  Tessels  lost  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  in  the  dangerous  navi- 
gotion  of  Torres's  Straits.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  our  inter- 
couxse  with  the  Moluccas  and  all  the  Eastern  islands,  giving 
us  aidecided  superiority  4>ver  the  narrow  and  dishonest  policy 
o£  Ae  deettjring  Dutch  colonies  in  Batavia  and  TimcMr,  afiRurd- 
ing  tor  British  merchants  that  protection  and  that  stimulw 
to  trade  which  they  have  ah*eady  derived  to  a  lesser  extent 
from  the  fiee  port  of  Singapore,  and  offering  a  salubrious  and 
permaMOft  country  to  Europeans  who  wish  to  emigrate  from 
India.    Tht  oiknate  of  Port  Essington  was  found,  during  the 
htte  unfortunate  attempt  at  military  and  penal  colonization, 
to  be  so  remarkably  healthy  that  there  is  no  country  between 
the  trofttos  which  can  be  compared  with  it.     The  natural 
producti<ms  of  the  coast,  as  trepang,  sago,  tortoiseshell  and 
tedc-wood,  are  immediat^y  available  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
change with  China.     Cotton,  and  all  the  productions  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  might  be  grown  there, 
\iith  the  additional  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  horrors 
and  losses  of  slave*labour  the  cheap  labour  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  Chinese  emigrants,  who  may  be  procured  to  any 
extent.    What  better  or  safer  means  can  be  devised  for  esta- 
blishing the  prosperity  of  that  British  people  whose  herit- 
age lies,  as  we  £aid  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Further  East  ?   We  should  then  be  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  of  those  ^rgeous  and  aromatic  lands,  without  sa- 
crificing the  lives  of  Europeans  to  the  influence  of  an  Asiatic 
climate ;  and,  above  all,  we  should  gradually  find  the  means 
of  extending  our  name,  our  civilization  and  our  faith,  not 
from  the  narrow  walls  of  a  factory,  but  from  the  ports  and 
frontiers  of  a  growing  country  of  English  origin.     Such  must 
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be  flie  uhittftte  result,  OAleiNs  these  brittknt  hopes  be  again 
UlMed  \ff  the  baleftil  moenltftfott  of  a  petud  ooloay.  We  are 
happy  to  Ihid  that  Mr.  Borl  reprobates  in  the  strongest  kn- 
giifeige  Dr.  Lttg's  plan  of  fbrnung  a  dwtinet  penal  colonj 
at  Pbrt  Essington^  as  ^a  system  flHUght  wkh  destruction  to 
^erei^  hope  of  pi'osperity  for  the  setdemant,  and  as  a  pvs- 
^pDsterofa  act  of  wickedness;  since  no  adwntage^  eidicr 
^present  or  proi^ieetive^  could  possiUy  aocme  from  it'^  In 
Ihet  Mr.  Earl  goes  on  to  show  that  no  penal  setdement  conld 
possibly  exist  lhere>  imless  tiie  convicts  should  be  fhained  to 
the  trees ;  ^  great  would  be  the  facilities  of  escaping  from 
(he  Cc^ny,  building  a  canoe  to  cross  the  smooth  seas  of  the 
ArchipeH^,  and  adopting  a  life  of  piracy  among  the  smaU 
idsnd^.  It  Beems  that  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  al^ 
ready  but  too  oHK^caase  to  know  nnd  dread  the  deaptradees 
frofin'^TbiefoC^oimtry/'  asthe  Ghmesecall  New  South  Waka, 
Who  have  done  enough  to  lower  the  exalted  name  of  Saghmd 
sHoTerlnd^  Rr.  Lang  has  most  wnceremonacM^  borrcwpsd 
ttievkwB^and  abnost  theverywwds^of  MnBari^panpfaiet^ 
witibout  acknowlec^meift^  \sk  the  following  passage. 

<<  Port  Essington  is  &  harbour  second  ohiy  to  Port  Jackson,  and  beyond  all 
com[>aA^  the  beftt  yet  dlscorered  on  the  nOiib  ooast  of  ikt  Atntnlks 
ttMrtiiieiit  It  Is  «ft«aUd  at  tte  notlhrani  extovtsHy  of  tbt  Gohog  fwrn- 
maittf  to  tile  w^waid  of  the  Ovlf  of  CanMntsrUi  and  forma  unquaitioiuj^r 
•no  of  the  most  oommttidiiig  positions  lor  A  British  settlement,  whether  in 
a  eommercial,  in  a  political,  or  in  a  moral  and  religious  light,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Such  a  settlement^  for  example,  would  erentually  coimnand 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Eastern  ArchtpMslago,  widi  fts  rich  mnd  varied 
produetiona,  and  it«  milliotis  of  inhsbkanta.  It  iiea  in  the  track  of  tba 
Malay  fleet  that  annitally  viafta  tlM  northern  oaasUof  New  Holland^  for  trt- 
pmg  or  Hdm  la  wter,  aa  well  as  in  the  direct  route  of  all  vessels  boimd  fix)m 
the  east  coast  of  that  continent,  through  Torres's  Straits,  to  India  or  China. 
And,  besides  the  likelihood  of  its  speedily  becoming  a  favourite  and  exten- 
sive emporium  of  trade  for  the  Eastern  World,  a  aettlement  in  that  loeallty 
wodM  doobdesB  veiy  soon  attract  numeimia  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Cingar 
leae,  who  woold  introduce  the  varioua  arts  and  industry  of  their  respective 
coimtriea."»Page  195*. 


*  Whilst  these  sheets  are  in  the  printer^s  hands,  we  learn  that  the  Goyem- 
meut  has  appointed  a  distinguished  officer  to  form  a  settlement  at  Pbrt  Essington ; 
though  it  is  to  be  feured  that  the  expedition  will  not  be  fitted  out  on  a  scsle,  or 
in  a  maimer,  suited  to  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  the  coast  which  it  is  intended 
to  occupy. 
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Never  was  a  new  country  opened  to  the  enterprize  pi 
dvilked  man  which  invited  colonization  so  much  as  New 
South  Wales.    Coal  and  iron^  those  two  great  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, have  been  found  in  abundance  near  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, at  Port  Macquarie^  and  at  the  Swan  River;  it  is  by  the 
resources  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  providentially  disposed  so 
as  to  await  the  gradual  progress  of  man's  researches  beneath 
the  Bur&ee  of  the  earth,  that  he  can  command,  transplant, 
and  turn  to  his  use  all  the  other  productions  of  nature.    Tlie 
fertile  soil  of  most  parts  of  the  country  seems  but  to  await  the 
germs  of  plants  before  unknown  upon  its  coasts^  its  plains 
lie  open  in  wide  pastures  for  the  herds  of  the  settlers  to  enter 
into  peaceable  possession ;  and  the  European  who  arrives,  as 
in  some  well-stored  Ark  of  promise  ftom  the  other  side  of  the 
^bbe,  brings  with  him  the  seeds  and  the  creatures  which  are 
to  adorn  and  aoiitate  a  New  World.    The  amazing  scarcity 
of  those  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which  support  hu- 
man life  in  the  savage  state,  had  repressed  the  increase  of 
pcqmlation  amcmg  the  natives,  and  had  forced  them  to  seek  a 
precarious  and  nauseous  subsistence  on  the  coast.     The 
Austral  negroes  never  enjoyed  vast  hunting  grounds,  well 
stocked  with  game,  like  those  which  once  belonged  to  the 
North  American  Indians ;  and  the  introduction  of  European 
grain  and  cattle  will  probably  confer  a  great  blessing  upon 
.them ;  if  indeed  it  be  possible  to  solve  the  problem  in  which 
humanity  has  so  deep  an  interest,  and  to  spread  the  civilizsr 
tion  of  the  European  race  without  extirpating  tiie  native 
tribes.    The  colonies  which  are  now  rising  upon  those  shores 
are  not  mere  settlements  of  mercantile  adventure,  where  the 
object  is  not  to  live,  but  to  prepare  for  retiuning  to  the 
mother-country  in  opulence :  they  are  colonies  of  residence, 
they  are  the  foundations  of  a  state,  and  even  in  their  present 
condition  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  more  interest  on 
the  circumstances  that  may  influence  their  future  destinies, 
than  on  the  questions  which  merely  regard  their  present  re- 
lations with  ourselves. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  same  fatal  experiment,  to  which 
England  owes  so  small  a  gain  and  the  colony  so  great  an 
evil,  to  be  repeated  on  every  point  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
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tenth  degree  of  southern  latitude  which  may  be  selected  for 
these  settlements  ?  and  is  this  vast  and  fertile  country  to  be 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  and  as  the  inhmtance  of 
crime?  We  are  informed  that  the  present  governor,  Sir 
m^hard  Bourke,  has  expressed  his  own  personal  opinion  to 
the  Government  against  the  system  of  transportation  aIto> 
gether.  Petitions  havj  been  signed  by  most  of  the  respect- 
able free  colonists,  praying  that  convicts  may  not  be  sent  out 
as  they  now  are — and  this  we  take  to  be  a  sure  sign  boA  of 
the  prosperity  and  the  moral  improvement  of  ttie  cokmy. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  most  respectable  organs  of  the 
colonial  press  (for  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  our  readers  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Australian  press  is  in  the  slippery  hands  of 
convict  editors)  have  strenuously  demanded  the  total  disco&«> 
tinuance  of  the  importation  of  convicts.  Dr.  Lang  himself 
denounces  ^'  the  intolerable  expense  and  tiie  moral  abomaoMu- 
*  tions  of  that  preposterous  system.**  But  before  we  pfoeeed 
to  consider  the  demerits  of  punishment  by  transportation  ki 
general,  it  is  fair  to  pass  in  review  the  suggestions  for  its  ane- 
fioration,  which  oiur  author  conceives  to  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  removal  of  our  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  not  only  to*- 
lerable,  but  desirable. 

Dr.  Lang  asserts  in  the  first  place,  that 

"  Th9  annual  introduction  and  progressive  settlement  of  large  bodies  of  free 
emigrants,  (at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  families  and  upiraii^s  tv^ry  jetr^ 
for  whose  intelleetnal  and  ipiritoal  welfinre  prorisiMi  is  proi|>eotiv€ly  made 
by  tiie  colonial  kgidatnre,  ifiU  doubtless  eventually  diaii/(e  the  whole  aspect 
Md  ^nracter  of  the  colony^  of  New  South  Wales ;  gradually  undoing  the 
pi|i^  evil  effects  of  the  transportation  system,  and  rendering  transportation 
powerfully  efficient  for  the  future,  both  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  for 
tBe  reformation  of  criminals." — Page  76. 

He  proposes  that  large  drafts  should  be  made  from  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  a  population  of 
160,000  souls,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  virtues  and  high  reli- 
gious principle,  (and,  by  the  way,  for  its'  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  which  the  reverend  author  is  the  senior  minister,) 
is  at  this  moment  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  excessive  de- 
stitution. On  their  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  the  emigrants 
would  be  employed  for  the  m#t  part  as  farm-servants,  &c. 
Their  rate  of  wages  would  enable  them,  if  at  all  indnstiioitt 
and  firugal,  eventually  to  become  proprietors  of  sheep  and 
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cftttle,  houies  and  land*.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  tha  tfw»- 
portation  ajTstein  it  is  quite  clear  that  e^agratioA  caofi^  |>e 
too  strenuottflly  promoted^  aa  it  iq^peava  thftt  tbe  ihwaiMLfcr 
fttt  labour  far  exceeds  the  supply  which  the  Colonial  Oov^m*- 
ment  can  afford,  lliia  emigratioa  nmuld  be  canied  on  en^ 
tiistly  at  tbt  eiqpenae  of  the  colony^  and  Jnight  miployal' least 
thirty  fint^laas  British  merchantmen. 

Widi  regard  to  the  syrtem  to  be  pursued  toward  the  cqa^ 
vktB  tbemaelTes  by  the  En^Ueh  courts  of  lawy  I>r.  Lang  ans* 
geate  thatihe  sentence  of  transpiNrtaticm should  be  caniad  mt0 
effiect  <OQl|r  upon  criminals  a^itenced  for  fourteen  years  j^r  for 
li&4  Befim  the  puUioation  of  the  woric  before  us,  we  beli^e 
that  the  Qovenment  had  aekaowledgfad  the  utter  iaf<8gafy 
vtd  manifold  evils  o£  tram^portation  for  a  abort  tenuy  and  it4a 
understood  that  t^  miniinM,ra  of  that  puniahm^it  ia  hanc% 
forward  to  he  raised  to  ten  or  tiwelveyasu«4  We  mentia»tbi% 
Bfit  as  anything  like  a  suffident  palUative  to  such  evili^.emn 
in  Dr.  lisng^aepiniim^  but  aa  a  %acit  acbaaiasion  on  the  partiif 
tbe  Engliah  eKaonivre  that  material  changes'  muat  be^inadav 
The  followMigegtroet,  from  the  Tddes  <rfCriminals  in  l^wgland 
and  Wales  for  18S6^  will  show  to  what  an  woess  traoapaAatioii 
for  abort  terms  haa  been  applied.  i.  j 

Total  number  of  persons  tried  in  England  and  Wales  ' 

in  16S6 20,984 

Acquitted 6182 

rExecuted  17  1        - 

Death494J  Commuted  to  trans,  fjjj^^^^^         344  \       ^^ 

^P^^^^^^ IforW....    35, 

Transportation  for  life »      770 


*  The  foDowing  Table  may  serve  to  show  the  companthre  rate  of  liTinjc  in  the 
Bfflkh  tOlOfiiet  of  Cttiads  and  New  Smtth  Wtlflt. 


Beef 

Cakada. 

Nbw  South  Walu. 

a4<f.  loM.per1b. 

lid,  to  S^.  per  lb. 

IfnttOBi.  .  . 

ZtL  to  74.      Do. 

Hd.iD3d.  Do. 

Turkeys   .  . 

2«.  Zd.  to  10«. 

3«.  to  5«. 

Bvttor  .  .  . 

6<;.toUper9 

U,  to  U.  3^ 

Whaat  .  .  . 

3#.  9d.  to  U  9d.  a  bushel 

3*.4</.  to4*. 

Bread   .  .  . 

Bd.  to  1<W.  the  41b.  loaf. 

bd. 
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TfMgpwtetion  far  14  yetrs 585 

TranqMirtalion  fo^  7  years 21249 

'ftmujuKtotiett  finr  otWptariods 7 

Total  iHimber  seoteiaoed  to  transpartation  »  •  •  4036 
Batif  akrgep<»rtion  of  Ae  erimkak  guilty  of  auch  criaofta 
aaaivno^  punished  by  tnuaqiortation  for  seven  yean  anetm- 
ptiaoned  in  penitentiaries  in  Engknd^  it  may  be  apjn^ended 
tluit  erimiials  will  conmiit  the  greater  erimes  which  aire  pu- 
■iahed  by  tnmaportatuxi,  ralher  than  the  lesser  crimes  which 
wmiM  expose  ^em  to  a  term  of  peaitentiary  imprisonmettt^ 
Drw  Lang  suggests  thai  the  puniriuneat  of  trttftspoftation 
diDuid^  as  far  418  is  possible^  be  af^pKed  fof  hie.  If  he  meana 
that  criaoimls  now  sentenced  for  seren  yean  dionld  henoefor- 
ward  be  aentmeed  fer  life,  he  detvays  ^  ad^iatment  between 
tli6«iitsi^  of  the  offmoe  and  the  eiolent'of  the  pttHishmetit» 
and  he  takes  away  the  motives  man  may  have  iat  prefttring 
saoMHar  oflenoe  to  a  greater  one.  If  he  means  thst  traQa<^ 
pOKtation  shoidd  be  iqifdied  exchwmly  te^  those  pcnmnit  whio 
are  now  condemned  by  our  courts  to  a  punishment  for  life, 
he^dosa  simiy  with  it  in  4he  mimeose  majority  «f  easest,  and 
he  infliota  it  only  on  tiiose  from  whom  society  has  nothing 
more  to  fear,  since  the  tenn  df  thehr  pumahmeaat  is  oaljr  ^ 
eoqpm  with  life  itself.  The  advantage  of  sending  a^ob  o^tt* 
victa  to  penal  colonies  can  only  be  an  economical  o^c^^whic^ 
is  move  than  cownterbalonced  by  several  moral  dJsadvaiitages, 
and  by  tbe  jseoessary  oaaaefuence  of  rendering  tiie  punishr 
ment  kiflioted  for  great  crimes  less  fonmdable  than  that  whiob 
» inflicted  for  snmUor  offences. 

.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  ocdony  our  farther  pnoposes  tiist 
the  convicts  should  in  no  case  be  assigned  to  free  setdeniaa> 
Ifaear  servants;  that  th^  idiould  be  exclusively  enqiloyed  on 
public  wodka  in  (the  servioe  of  the  Colonial  Govenimettt  and 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  new  s^tlements  t» 
the  nc^thward,  being  sufayeded  to  one  uniform  rule  of  diaeir 
pHne,  and  mnoved  from  the  temptations  and  facflities  of  of«> 
fimee  which  exiirt  in  the  more  adwaneed'townB  of  the  colony^, 
^llese  measures  wionld  suffice  in -Dr.  Lang^a  opinion  ^'  to  ren« 
^  der  tranj^rtation  porwerfolly  effioKUt  for  the  prevention  of 
^  crime  and  for  the  rcfoarmation  of  criminal&.^    '^Theemanr 
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**  cipated  convict  would  know  his  place  in  society  and  would 
'^  keep  it,  and  would  not  require  to  be  repressed/^ 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  a  man  whose  opiaiooa-.-aie 
certainly  not  unworthy  of  attention^  although  they  are  evi- 
dently influenced  by  a  sense  of  the  profits  of  convict  fadxHUV 
and  by  a  curious  mixture  of  the  prejudices  <^  a  Scotch  priest 
and  an  Australian  planter.  They  deserve  the  more  nc^ice  be- 
cause it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  these  or  similar  views  will 
so  far  aoeord  widi  the  disinclination  of  the  Eaiglish  Govern* 
ment  to  efifeet  a  much  more  radical  diange,  as  to  lead  to  the 
tiial^yf  a  fatA.  ^cperiment^  not  perhaps  quite  so  disastrous, 
but  not  more  effisctual  than  the  course  hitherto  pursued.  But 
UBfortunately,  as  the  Ardibishop  of  Dublin  remarked  <£  the 
pamphlets  by  Colonel  Arthiu*,  Bishop  Broughton  and  Dr. 
RosB^  they  rest  ahnost  entirely  on  coi^ectures  respecting,  the 
fiOure^  and  upon  a  substitution  of  sanguine  expectationa  £»r 
actual  existences.    Tliis  brings  us.  to  the  consideratioKi  of  the 
seeond  part  t»f  our  subjibct,  relating  to  the  evils  of  transpoitsr 
tion  in  itself  as  a  means  of  secondary  punishment. 

The  limits  of  this  journal  do  not  allow  us  to  uige  one 
quarter  of  the  ninnbeiless  arguments  which  condemn  the  sy- 
stem of  transportation ;  and  whilst  we  point  out  a  few  of  the 
moat  striking  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things,  we  would 
entoeat  our  readers  to  follow  the  able  demonstrations  which 
have  been  made  to  the  puUic  by  many  wise  and  good  men  in 
a  long  course  of  years.  It  is  surprising  that  such  iugtunents 
should  have  been  so  little  attended  to ;  it  is  still  more  surpri- 
sing that  such  facts  as  have  been  put  forward  even  by  the 
panegyrists  of  transportation  should  not  have  sufficed  to  con- 
vince every  oneof  its  mischievous  effects.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  Australia  possesses  all  those  conditions, 
without  which  no  penal  colony  would  be  tolerated  for  a  sitigle 
year :  it  is  at  the  antipodes  of  the  mother-country ;  it  is  salu- 
brious and  firuitful,  but  almost  uninhabited;  it  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of » great  continent  in  supplying  lands  for  sattie- 
ment,  imd  all  those  of  an  island  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  convicts  to  other  countries ;  and^  lastly,  the  high  seas 
Trhich  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  it  are  always  open 
to  the  fleets  of  England,    Yet  with  all  these  conditions  in  its 
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wluek  DO  odMr  spot  can  potieM  to  so 
high  a  dcgrotwg<flte  ciperimeni  has  signally  ftifled ;  and  the 
sit'ortMMn  mffikns  of  money  which  liie  penal  settlements 
hare  oest  vm,  have  been  spent  in  a  manner  alike  useless  to 
^bigfand  (as  far  as  secondary  punishment  is  concerned^)  and 
dHMroos  tor  Australia* 

Oi>the6Aof  June  1810  Sir  Samuel  Ronnliy  adverted  to  the 
siAifect  in  tile  House  of  Commons  on  making  his  motion  re- 
spectii^  penitentiary  houses;  and  as  his  ai^uments  have 
imfbrtunately  lost  none  of  thA*  force  in  the  cotnrse  of -these 
seven-and-twenty  years,  we  shall  quote  some  of  Us  exptes^ 
siotti.  1%e  evil  was  great  then,  it  is  enormoiiB  now)  itwas  then 
known  to  a  few  inquiring  men,  it  has  now  been  exposed  to 
ibt  whole  world ;  since  that  time  indeed  we  have  had  Select 
Committees,  and  we  have  learned  the  dimensions  of  every  pe* 
nitentiary  in  tbe  United  States,  and  we  have  talked  of  reform 
in  tfvevyfaNmofa  of  Churdi  and  State-  but  this  gJMt  andocrv 
tsM[v«vA  has  gone  on  unchedced  even  fay  its  dctestdhde  oaaamt^ 
quences.  -.*.-• 

"  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
I  bife  soistely  troubled  theHoast  tbutt  I  should  be  isenctisabte  in  fresp^Bs- 
in^  )oG^  upoi)  t^ieir  patience  now.  In  whatever  lifht we  <;pBsidfT  it^  as  calcu* 
lated  \p  pr?x,ent  crimes,  whether  by  the  terror  which  the  example  should 
ins|^ire  or  by  the  reformation  of  the  individual  punished,  we  shalT  filid  it 
extrem^y  inefficacious.  As  an  exam[!>le,  the  effect  of  ttie  punishmetttw 
rtaia^ed  to  a  4istaa«e  Gtom  those  on  whom  it  is  to  i>perMe«  R  i«  idi^^dMA 
m  Urn  gpeat^  vnceftainty;  and  is  coDsidenadrf erft  did^reo^  afcvf^i^  to 
tb«  sfMifuine  or  desponding  disposition  of  those  who  reflect  on  it,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  more  accurate  or  erroneous  accounts  which  may  happen  to 
have  reached  them.  The  severity,  indeed,  or  the  lenity  of  the  punishment, 
depends  not  on  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  offender,  but  of  his  talents,  «nd 
accfttireBieiits  and  qualifications  for  tiie  new  state  of  things  isto  -^hich  he 
.is  tffMSpnrted.  Possessed  of  that  knowledge  and  skill  ^hich  happ^QS  thtre 
to  ^.mqst  1a  request,  it  matters  little  what  has  been  his  offence,  he  may 
chimce  soon  to  find  himself  relieved  from  all  restraint  and  in  a  situation 
which  he  never  could  have  hoped  to  gain  in  his  owii  country. 

"  It"  is  indeed  a  subject  of  very  melancholy,  and  to  this  House  of  very  re- 
proadiM  refleetton,  that  such  an  experiment  in  criminal  jurisprudence  and 
cokmiid  policy  as  that  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  should  have 
been  tried, .  and  we  should  have  suffered  now  four-and-twenty  years  to 
elapse  without  examining  or  even  inquiring  into  its  success  or  failure.  If 
such  a  project  ever  could  have  been  successful,  at  least  the  persons  trans- 
ported should  have  been  only  those  who  were  sentenced  to  that  punbhment 
for  4ife,  and  not  men  who>  being  sentenced  for  a  few  years  only,  would  soon 
VOL.  V.  I 
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have  a  right  by  law  to  quit  the  colony.  Left  to  g?t  back  to  tli^nr  na^ve  c^QiQiitry 
as  they  can,  their  only  resource  h  to  work  their  passage  home  as  sailon ; 
but  this  is  a  resource  only  for  the  strong  and  healthy.  If  in  England  any 
jailer  were  to  presume  to  retain  a  single  individuftl  in  prison,  thought  but 
Ibr  a  fVw  weeks  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,  wb«liB«> 
digaation  would  not  be  felt  at  sudi  a  flagrant  abuse  of  authority  J  nk^i 
the  continuance  of  such  injustice  during  all  the  liyes  of  thouaanda  who 
are  made  the  victims  of  it,  passes  almost  unnoticed  when  the  scene  is  re- 
moved  to  so  great  a  distance  from  us." — Speech  qfSir  S.  RomiUy,  8th  June, 
1810. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  the  presenk  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ added  in  the  same  debate : 

"  If  the  object  of  my  honourable  friend's  motion  had  been  to  aboUali 
altogether  the  punishment  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  I  should  have 
hesitated  Jbefore  I  gave  my  vote  in  support  of  such  a  measure.  But  when 
we  recollect  the  sufferings  to  which  criminals  are,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
exposed  in  the  hulks,  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  long  voyage ;  when  wo 
recc^lect  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  criminal  on  his  arrival  m 
Botany  Bay  are  r^^ulated,  not  by  tiie  nature  of  the  offence  of  which  ho 
ha3  been  guilty,  but  by  the  trade  which  he  has  followed  when  in  England; 
and  when  we  remember  the  difficulty  of  returning  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  banishment,  the  House  must  perceive  how  desirable  It  is  ^at 
the  number  of  persons  transported  should  at  least  be  limited,  and  some 
other  pimishment  substituted  which  is  not  liable  to  such  irresistiblo  ob- 
jections. The  effects  of  transportation,  both  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  allotted  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  are 
particularly  deserving  of  consideration." 

It  ia  y&ry  much  the  fashion  amongst  people,  and  even  magi- 
strates^ who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  fa<^ 
to  assert  that  transportation  is  now  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  no  punishment  can  be  severer. 
But  if  the  details  given  us  by  Dr.  Lang  have  shown  that  it  i& 
not  much  improved  in  its  operation,  the  principle  has  mani- 
festly r^naihed  the  same,  and  the  evil  consequences  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  and 
the  iiumber  of  convicts  exported.  We  shall  proceed  to  examme 
its  effscts  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
term  allotted  for  the  punishment;  {or  these  are  the  true  crit^ri^ 
by  whidi  all  secondary  punishments  are  to  be  judged.   Unlesa 
there  be  a  total  change  of  habits,  accompanied  by  restraint 
and  remorse  at  the  beginning — ^unless  there  be  a  dread  of  j^e^ 
lapse,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  work  and  to  improve,  accom- 
panied by  some  facility  of  doing  so,  at  the  end  of  the  terra^-i- 
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the  poniritmeiit  hns  fluled  to  m^colnplish  its  purpose  of  chas- 
tlSsement  and  reformation. 

l^e  first  disadvantage  of  a  complex  punishment  like  that  of 
twDBporfcation  i4>  that  it  has  no  distinct  beginning  or  limits. 
Tlie  oonvict  passes  tkrottgh  a  variety  of  preparjitafjf  stages^ 
flNMrIhe  jail  to  the  hulks,  from  the  hulks  to  the  transport, 
from  the  transport  to  the  actual  place  of  punishment,  where 
a  Uiousand  fresh  chances  await  him.  He  is  snatched  away 
with  all  his  vicious  habits  thick  upon  him,  in  the  company 
of  his  jHTofligate  associates :  instead  of  passing  a  season  of 
privation,  solitude  or  repentance,  he  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
rude  excitement,  and  his  pimishment  begins  in  the  not  un- 
welcome shape  of  an  adventure.  In  fact  transportation  is  of 
so  uPBRgrtain  a  character  that  it  conveys  no  distinct  appre- 
hcnaioAto  the  convict  about  to  endure  it ;  the  Judge  vdio  in- 
flicts it  does  not  know  yvhat  he  is  doing,  and  society  derives 
n6  teA  security  fitnn  it :  it  professes  to  be  a  punJshment,  but 
so  much  benefit  is  (perhaps  erroneously)  anticipated  fi^m  it  by 
^Qsae  men  that  theyseek  it  as  a  kind  of  preferment:  it  professes 
«a  inflict  a  temporaiy exile,  but  in  the  immense  mfgmity  of  au»ea 
it  amounts  to  perpetud  expatriation :  it  professes  to  remove 
the  delinquent  into  a  situation  where  he  shall  have  fewer  temp- 
tations to  do  harm  and  more  incentives  to  good  conduct ;  but  it 
plunges  him  into  a  communify  of  felons,  where  he  finds  abund- 
ant opportunities  to  get  drunk,  to  rob  his  master,  to  murder  the 
Hdt^es^  and  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  debauchery.  ^^  I  se»- 
^  tence  you,**  says  the  Judge,  ^  but  to  ^at  I  know  not— 
^'  perhaps  to  storm  and  shipwrecks — ^perhaps  to  infectious  dis- 
^^  orders — perhaps  to  famine — perhaps  to  be  massacred  by  aa- 
«  ^^iges— perhaps  to  be  devour^  by  wild  beasts.  Away,  take 
^  youj  diance,  perish  or  prosper,  suflfer  or  enjoy;  I  rid  myself 
^  of  the  sight  of  you,  the  ship  that  bears  you  away  saves  me 
^  fi^m  witnessing  your  sufferings,  I  shall  give  myself  no  more 
'^  trouble  about  you."  (Bentham's  Rationale  of  Punishment^ 
p.34&.) 

The  following  letter  from  a  convict,  who  wa»  transported 
last  year,  offers  so  striking  an  illustration  of  these  casualties^ 
that  we  make  no  apok>gy  for  transcribing  a  part  of  it. 

**  Ob  bbsrd  the  Justitia  Hoik,  Woolwich,  5th  M«y,  1S35. 
"  *  •  ^  i  Wft^  convlsted  at  Lewts  in  Suseex,  in  Deoember  1SS3,  btfort 
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.Mr.  Justice  ■ ,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  from  a  dwelling-hoifte,  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  ultimate  to  transportation,  death  having  being  recorded  0X 
.  the  assizes.    I  was  sent  to  the  L«viathan  hulk  at  Portsmouth^  from  which 
I  was  sent  to  the  Norfolk,  convict  ship,  bound  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
•Having  been  at  sea  two  nights,  after  sailing,  the  ship  lost  her  rudder,  and 
.we  returned,  and  were  put  back  on  the  Leviathan  hulk  again.  After  wbi^ 
we  put  to  sea  again,  the  Norfolk  having  been  repaired,  bat  after  bein^  aft 
sea  for  some  time  the  like  accident  occurred  in  a  most  horrible  shape*  We 
then  put  into  Falmouth  to  repair,  and  after  a  long  delay  we  again  put  to 
sea,  in  which  I  suffered  illness  as  much  as  it  ever  fell  to  one  man  to  bear : 
during  this  illness,  whilst  the  ship  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  ship  sprang 
a  leak  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  and  in  the  mommg  there  was  srveml  feet 
of  water  in  the  hold,  and  after  being  buffeted  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  we  got  into  Cork  harbour,  where  I  believe  the  ship  was  condenmed 
as  unfit  for  sea,  and  another  sent  of  the  name  of '  Lady  Kennedy.'  In  the 
interim  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  a  fellow-prisoner  had 
died  a  few  days  before ;  but  Providence  spared  my  life,  and  after  being  f^ 
-some  time  ill  I  recovered,  time  enough  to  go  on  board  the  Lady  Kennedy. 
■Soon  after  our  going  on  board  of  that  ship  the  cholera  broke  out  on  a 
Sunday  during  prayers.  Only  think  what  my  thoughts  must  be,  being,  as 
t  was,  three  times  saved  from  a  watery  grave,  and  once  spared  from  a  sick 
bed,  where  my  fellow-prisoneis  were  dying  around  me  of  the  same  com- 
plaint, and  now  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  staring  me  in  the  face ! 
My  frame  being  weak  from  former  illness,  and  being  in  the  midst  of  it,  I 
was  not  long  before  it  became  my  turn,  and  I  had  the  malady  in  a  akoet 
shocking  manner  :  but  Providence  again  stepped  forward  in  my  behalf,  I 
hope  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  new  life  and  repenting  of  my  former  sins. 
Eighteen  died  in  a  very  short  time,  some  on  board  and  some  on  shore. 
After  the  cholera  had  ceased,  myself  and  seventeen  other  unfortunate  com- 
panions were  left  in  Cork  harbour,  mere  skeletons,  at  a  place  called  Har- 
boling  (Haqlbowline).  After  being  there  some  time  we  were  put  on  board  a 
hulk  called  the  Surprise,  where,  if  possible,  we  were  obliged  to  snffer  more 
in  mind  than  we  had  before  in  body ;  for,  added  to  filth,  hunger  and  all  man- 
ner of  wretchedness,  through  our  beingProtestants,  we  were  subject  to  great 
misery,  most  on  board  being  Irish  and  Papists.  They  were  used  to  cut  our 
hammocks  down  at  night,  sticking  awls  through  the  bottoms  of  the  ham- 
mocks into  our  bodies,  and  would  have  thought  nothing  of  murdering  u» 
but  for  fear  of  the  law.  Through  this  treatment  I  was  again  takenlQl,  and 
continued  so  for  three  months ;  we  were  put  into  a  small  place  called  a 
chapel,  between  decks,  and  the  captain  allowed  us  to  take  air  one  hour  at 
night    The  above-mentioned  villains  endeavoured  to  set  the  ship  on  fire, 
and  through  our  exertions  to  put  it  out  we  subjected  ourselves  to  all  manner 
of  persecutions  from  them,  so  that  the  captain  thought  \i  unsaid  to  keep 
us  any  longer,  and  sent  us  over  here.'* 

We  have  the  original  letter  in  our  possession ;  iEuid  as  itja 
marked  on  the  outside  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hulks, 
we  presiune  that  these  facts  are  admitted  to  be  correct. 
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'Hie  hiw  takes  the  convict  from  the  jail^  or  worse  than  a 
jail^  in  tiie  condition  of  a  reprobate^  and  plants  him  in  his 
new  home  in  that  of  a  slave.  No  time  is  given  for  reflection, 
no  oonlial  is  offered  to  revive  the  faint  and  forgotten  con- 
acaenee ;  the  mond  being  is  stifled,  and  another  chance  of  win- 
BiBg  back  the  guilty  from  his  ways  is  lost  for  ever.  Our  read- 
ers may  remember  the  description  we  gave  of  the  departure 
of  that  ferocious  crew  of  For9ats  which  is  annually  transported 
from  Paris  to  Toulon*:  but  our  British  Formats  are  sent  out 
by  thousands,  not  by  hundreds;  for  many  months  the  hapless 
band  is  penned  within  their  floating  prison  without  a  possi-' 
bility  of  escape  from  this  horrid  fellowship,  and  their  Bagne 
is  a  continent  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  already, 
before  they  have  reached  their  destination,  the  example  of  their 
punishment  is  lost  upon  the  community  which  they  have  left 
behind.  ^  The  mass  of  the  people,'^  says  an  ingenious  author 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bentham,  ^^  make  no  distinction  between  an 
**  interval  of  a  thousand  years  and  of  a  thousand  miles.*' 

We  now  suppose  that  the  convict,  arrived  at  his  destination, 
b^ina  to  undergo  the  hardships  attending  his  punishment  by 
servitude ;  whether  he  be  kept  to  the  pubUc  works,  or  assigned 
to  a  fr^ee  settler,  these  hardships  may  doubtless  be  great,  but 
they  lose  half  the  terror  they  ought  to  inspire  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  imcertain.  And  here  Dr.  Lang,  in  com- 
mon vrith  the  other  advocates  of  transportation,  betrays  his  en- 
tnre^misconception  of  every  principle  of  reformatory  discij^e : 
he  boasts  that  hard  labour  at  a  penal  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  New  Holland  must  be  at  least  va  formidable^  since  it  is  far 
more  severe,  than  hard  labour  in  a  Penitentiary  in  England. 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  any  rational  system  of  punishment 
to  render  labour  itself  formidable;  the  main  hope  of  reform- 
ation consists  in  giving  a  taste  for  honest  labour,  and,  after 
all,  the  tasks  most  laborious  in  themselves  are  daily  per- 
formed for  a  very  small  stipend  by  free  labourers,  without 
being  thought  formidable  at  all.  Nobody  regards  the  making 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames  or  throu^  Primrose  UiU  as 
a  formidable  punishment,  since  men  very  willingly  undergo 
it,  and  brave  the  dangers  attending  it,  for  a  few  shillings  a 

*  BhtUh  and  Foreisn  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  , 
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week*  It  is  then  iMdely  the  mimner  is  whkh  men  •nrk  vnsude 
to  ^ork  which  constitutes  Ae  puniahdient;  the  wo*  Habiris 
merely  an  accessory  thou^  indispensable  part  of  the  qrstan, 
intended  to  give  tiie  conTicts  habits  of  indost^  and  hsjwless 
occupation,  and  to  defiray  the  hxpenae  of  their  Biaint(fflHBce»  In 
New  Soulii  Wales  tiie  kbour  itsdf  is  of  tiie  most  fomMhi^ 
kiad,  and  f!equen%  made  more  severe  by  irons  and^elaahs 
but  the  oAfer  conditbns  of  transportatiem^  ve  not  formidable; 
in  any  tolerable  penitentiary,  Ae  silent,  the  entire  Idbs  of 
liberty,  and  the  discipline  of  the  estiAlisfament  ar^  the  formi- 
dable parts,  and  the  work  done  by  the  prisbners  is  the  gveat* 
est  alleviation  to  the  privations  ttwgr  undergo*.  The  real  pa- 
nicjhment  of  what  is  called  hard  labour  (when  hard  labour 
is  a  punishment)  consists  in  the  mohoixmy  of  the  task,  in  the 
absence  of  reward,  in  the  strict  discipline  of  siklioe  or  solitude, 
and  in  the  removal  of  all  chances  of  adventure.  But  these 
condition^  are  totally  wanting  in  penal  CQk>nies.  Therefiore 
thou^  the  labour  of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  were  ten 
times  more  severe  than  it  i^,  it  would  fail  to  bitimidate.  The 
very  same  thing  has  happened  with  the  same  results  m  the 
Bagnes  of  France  though  the  discipline  thare  is  more  regular 
than  itcanbeinNew  South  Wales:  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  opinion  of  M.  Lucas  on  this  subject,  from  his  last 
exeeUeht  work. 

"  Ponr  rendre  le  travail  r^prcssif,  c'est  kdire  poor  lui  imprimer  Iccarac- 
tdi«  de  rmtimidatloii,  on  a  sp^al^  joBque  nir  aa  natore.  On  a  racherdi^ 
d'abord  parmi  lea  travaox  ceox  qui  pouvaieat  toe  lea  ploa  d^rada^,  les 
plna  rebutans^  tela  qae  les  travaux  de  fatigae  dans  les  ars^nanx^  le  curage 
des  ports^  le  nettoyage  des  ^goilts  et  des  rues,  etc.  etc. ;  et  pour  corroborer 
le  systtoe  on  a  dierch^  toutes  les  circonstances  de  publicity,  tontes  lea 
marques  d'avilissement  et  m^me  d'infamie,  qui  poutaient  attacher  nn 
caract^  de  phis  de  d^;radation  &  I'exerdce  de  ces  traTaiur.   Ce  &'<st  pas 

*  **  Intimidation  then,"  wyn  M.  Marquet  Vsnelot,  in  the  vicfk  we  reviewed 
some  time  ago,  "  is  also  considered  as  another  object  of  hard  labour.  I  do  not 
*<  think  that  in  this  respect  it  acts  very  efficaciouriy  on  the  morality  of  oonvictB ; 
**  and  yet  it  is  this  persuasion,  so  prevalent  in  England,  which  has  led  to  the  ia- 
"  vention  and  the  use  of  the  boasted  treadmilL  Transportation  is  at  once  for  En- 
'*  gland  the  antipodes  o(  her  territory,  and  the  antipodes  of  her  penitential  phdaa- 
**  ihropy." — Examen  det  Theories  PinUentiaires,  voLiL  p.  230.  The  importaooe 
of  teacbing  the  prisoner  a  trade,  by  which  he  may  live  on  leaving  the  prison,  is  ano- 
ther of  the  great  ends  of  prison-labour.  The  treadmill  evidently  finis  to  accom- 
plish any  one  of  these  conditions ;  it  is  veiy  unproductive,  it  is  d^adixtt  and 
disgusting  to  the  prisoner,  it  teaches  him  nothing :  the  only  argument  in  its  uv — 
xesu  on  ttie  fallacious  principle  of  maldng  labour  fonnidaUc. 
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\  k  principe  d'littmkUUoo,  et  k  tens  qu'il  doit 
avoir  dans  J^  trmvail  r^pnaaif;  car  ce  n'«t  pat  seukment  Hiomine  et  «a 
d^tt^  c'est  k  travail  bumain»  cette  noble  faculty  de  sa  nature,  que  nous 
ne  Toulons  avilir  ni  aux  yeox  du  detenu,  ni  k  ceux  de  la  society  elle-m^me." 
— TH^orie  di  rEtt^rtionnemeni,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

Ttte  advocates  of  the  tmmportotion  sjrstem  tell  us^  firftt, 
thkt  labour  in  New  SoutJi  Wales  is  to  be  of  the  most  fbrmid- 
abfe  kind^  and  we  hear  of  nothing  but  blasting  rocks^  trench- 
ing roads,  and  performing  public  works,  ^^  which  cannot  be 
*  accofhpKshed  for  want  of  labour.**  (P.  3S,)  This  is  for  the 
punishment  t  but  when  we  come  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
thte  colony  and  the  supposed  reformation  of  convicts,  "  we  are 
**  not  to  be  told  that  the  New  South  Wales  settlers  cannot  dis- 
^  pense  with  convict  labour.**  (P.  128.)  And  we  are  assured 
that  the  convict  who  has  passed  at  least  six  or  eight  years  in 
these  herculean  toils  (which  Dr.  Lang  calls  an  apprenticeship) 
wwdd  at  length  become  a  useful  free  servant,  a  tenant,  or  a 
proprietor  of  land,  and  thus  be  brought  within  the  direct 
and  salutary  influence  of  correct  moral  example  and  sound 
tfeUgioUfl  Instruction.  Whether  this  tardy  change  is  to  be 
wrought  by  the  affecting  piety  of  road-gangs,  which  gladdens 
the  soul  of  Archdeacon  Broughton,  or  by  the  enchan^g 
scenery  which  enlivens  the  fancy  of  Dr.  Ross,  we  do  not  know: 
but  experience  and  common  sense  go  a  great  way  in  showing 
that  it  never  has  been,  or  can  be,  effected  by  a  system  essen* 
tialfy  Closed  to  all  discipline  but  that  of  the  lash,  to  all 
proper  classification,  since  it  falls  with  threefold  weight  on  the 
ignorant  and  the  weak,  reserving  the  greatest  prizes  for  the 
strongest  and  most  adroit  convicts,  a  system  contrary  to  all 
notions  oi  society  and  of  social  duties,  to  all  that  renders  la- 
bour acceptable  and  improving,  to  all  that  cheers  and  purifies 
the  heart  of  man. 

It  is  utterly  contraiy  to  our  inclination,  and  we  hope  that 
It  is  unnecessary  for  oiur  purpose,  to  stain  these  pages  with 
hideous  details  of  the  disciplinary  system  which  has  been  en- 
forced in  order  to  render  transportation  formidable.  They  may 
be  found  at  considerable  length  in  the  correspondence,  dated 
the  14ih  of  August  1834,  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  the  Governor  of  the  Australian  provinces. 
fVom  this  curious  document  M.  de  Beaumont,  in  the  able 
Introduction  recently  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  book 
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entitled  ^'Syst^me  P^niteatiaire  aux  Etats  Unis/^  ha»  dmmi  a 
few  facts  amply  demonstrating  the  inefficacy  of  a  systemwhicfa 
canonlybe  supported  by  such  horrible  practices.  We  &[id  police 
superintendants  reporting  on  ^Hhe  extent  of  that  acute  j»9ia 
and  smarting  so  desirable  should  be  experienced  under  the  laeh:*' 
we  only  hope  that  their  notions  of  what  it  is  desiraU*  to  in- 
flict and  to  experience  are  not  always  quite  as  ONifusedasin 
this  sentence^  and  that  they  respect  the  laws  of  justice  a  htde 
better  than  they  do  those  of  humanity  and  grammar.  We 
are  favoured  with  a  detailed  statement  of  some  247  floggings 
summarily  infhcted^  at  the  discretion  of  justices  (rf'thepeaoe^ 
for  very  slight  offences,  or  ^^  other  disorderly  or  dishonest  eon- 
duet/^  during  the  month  of  September  18B3.  M.  de  Beau- 
mont has  found  that  9d34  lashes  were  applied  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  that  one  month,  which  gives  a  total  of 
1 19,208  lashes  per  annum,  without  reckoning  the  disciplinary 
puniabments  of  the  worst  class  of  convicts  in  Norfolk  Island. 
Thus  public  order  is  to  be  insured,  and  a  wholesome  diseiploM 
maintained,  at  the  cost  of  about  120/KX)  lashes  and  50  ex^ 
cutions  per  annum,  on  a  population  of  40,000  convk^  I 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  crimes  and  conunit- 
mentfl  in  Van  Dieman^s  Land  is  taken  from  a  GoverasAent 
R^urn,  dated  29th  October  1836  : 


Year. 

Commilted, 

Ckmvicted. 

TobebMigcd. 

EzecutodL 

1833r 

498 

362 

29 

12 

1834. 

642 

464 

18 

IS 

1835, 

373 

257 

22 

12 

The  great  diminution  of  crime  in  1835  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  police.  In  1830  the  population  of 
Van  Dieman^s  Land  amounted  to  23,169,  of  whom  lO^OOO 
were  convicts. 

Such  are  the  results,  in  the  colonies,  of  a  system  of  sevtsrity 
wUich  has  been  vainly  adopted,  in  the  hope  of  overooiaing  tihie 
deficiencies  of  transportation,  as  a  means  of  seoondary  puniafa- 
ments  for  the  criminals  of  the  mother-country, — a  system^  to 
use  the  words  of  M.  dc  Beaumont,  which  outri^a  nature. 
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wiAdttt  being  tneftd  to  Bodetj-.  How  long  sre  we  to  exhibit 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  a  community  which  shudders  at 
tfie  sound  of  tite  ksh  when  it  is  within  hearing,  and  idiich 
uMiy  boast  of  baring  aboMsbed  the  punishment  of  deatti  for 
citees  against  property^  in  the  course  of  the  present  legida- 
tave  Session;  whilst  we  continue  to  maintain  a  system  of 
secondary  punishments  which  leads  inevi^Ady  to  an  immo- 
derate use  of  the  scourge  and  the  gibbet?  How  h)ng  are  we 
to  persevere  in  this  so-called  mprovement  of  pend  discipline 
in  Australia,  by  means  more  worthy  of  the  pitiless  brutality 
of  a  Russian  satrap  than  the  just  policy  of  an  English  go- 
vernor? WhilBt  we  are  reforming  our  jaib,  whilst  we  are 
effitoing  the  sanguinary  enactments  of  our  codes,  with  what 
shsrw  of  reason  can  the  same  Government  continue  to  issue 
instructiotts  through  the  colonial  office  to  Sir  R.  Bourice,  fiur 
tlie  aggravation  of  a  system  which  already  outdoes  in  its 
vicious  tendencies  the  worst  cell  in  Newgate,  and  equals  the 
otd  criminal  law  of  England  in  fSerocity  ?  These  are  ccmtra- 
dictions  too  dii^racefld  to  be  defended,  and  too  pregnant  with 
evil  consequences  to  Australia,  to  En^and,  and  to  mankind^ 
for  diem  to  be  maintained, 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  transportation  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  wdght  with  people  in  this  country  are,  we  think^ 
reducible  to  two :  the  belief  that  much  expense  is  thereby 
saved,  and  the  notion  of  getting  rid  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  our  refuse  population.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
expense  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it  at  length  here ;  almost  all 
systems  are  dear  or  cheap  in  proportion  as  Aey  are  ill  or  well 
managed.  Convicts  sent  to  New  Holland  do  not  now  cost 
the  state  ZIL  a  head  per  annum,  as  they  did  twenty-five  years 
ago;  and  it  is  a  ridiculous  assimiption  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lang 
to  suppose,  that  each  prisoner  detained  in  a  penitentiary  must 
cost  from  SO/,  to  57/.  Considering  -all  the  expenses  of  the 
trsnspoort,  the  colonial  police,  the  loss  of  time  oil  the  voyage^ 
&c,,  it  is  highly  probable  that  convicts  might  be  maintained 
upon  a  good  penitentiary  system  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  in  En- 
gland than  in  the  colonies.  But  whichever  way  the  difference 
maylfie,  the  only  really  economical  plan  is  that  which  suc- 
eeeds ;  and  a  system  which  engenders  a  vast  criminal  popu- 
lation in  another  honisphere,  without  checking  the  ^crease 
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of  crime  hefe>  must  be  the  deanil^  as  vdl  «ft  th^ 
coukl  pQsnbly  be  deviseoL 

Hie  notion  of  ridding  ibis  country  of  amass  of  bad^dianM^ 
ten  is  so  generaHj  eiitertained^  that  it  deservm  a  more  dose  «6i 
tentbn.  In  die  fiistplace^iftbe  convicts  are  not  icforned^aM 
aie  as  Ukdy  to  faXkm  bad  courses  after  the  ezpustion  of  tfanr 
term  of  pumshment  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  mothe^<xNmtI7y 
no  more  real  good  has  been  effected  than  might  arise  tern 
sending  a  detachment  of  London  thieves  to  Edinburgh*  Yet  we 
have  heard  humane  and  thinking  men  prqpose  to  convict  bdja 
summarily  for  a  first  ofience^  give  them  a  wlupping,  and  sfaip 
them  off  to  Port  Jackson ;  as  if  there  vrere  some  secret  virtue 
in  this  retributive  flagellation^  not  only  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  igncnra&ce^  eariy  habit  and  bad  education^  but  to  act  tea  {Mpo- 
servative  against  all  the  horrors  of  the  jail^  the  hulks  and  the 
toransport^and  to  make  virtuous  men  of  theseyoung  deUnqu^its 
before  they  reached  the  30^  of  southern  latitude.  There  was  a 
time  indeed  when  Colonel  Frankland  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  that  ^^  if  a  young  lad  was  sent  to  New  South  Wales 
*^  for  picking  pockets^  he  might  be  reformed  of  that  crime  by 
**  living  in  a  coimtry  where  there  were  ho  pockets  to  pick;** 
But  whatever  might  be  the  absence  of  those  appendages  in 
New  South  Wales  m  1810^  it  is  now  an  undoubted  fact  that 
pockets  are  worn  there^  and  pockets  so  well  lined  as  not  to  be 
wludly  without  an  attraction  to  the  unfortunate  exiles  from 
the  classic  ground  of  the  Regent's  Quadrtot  or  the  Buriington 
Arcade.  If  we  do  get  rid  of  convicts  by  means  of  transpor*- 
tation^it  is  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  unjust  difficulties  attend* 
ing  the  complete  execution  of  the  law ;  you  sentence  a  man 
to  seven  or  fourteen  years'  exile,  but  you  have  well-gn>utM}ed 
hopes  that  he  will  never  return ;  if  he  did,  your  chief  object 
would  be  defeated.  If  he  is  married,  you  offer  a  direct  induce- 
ment to  the  crime  of  Ingamy,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  wife 
who  is  left  behind:  to  her  indeed  this  oflfence  would  be  attended 
with  the  less  inconvenience,  as  the  punishment  for  her  8ec<»Ml 
marrkge  in  this  coimtry,  might  simply  reunite  her  to  her  fiiat 
husband  in  another.  Ifhe  has  children,theytoowiIl  follow  their 
parent ;  but  not  until  they  have  deserved  such  favour  atyout 
hands,  by  displaying,  in  a  career  of  j  uvenile  profligacy  and  pro- 
eocions  guilty  their  undoubted  claim  to  the  family  honours^ 
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We  iuniie?  dbclriy  mm  fima  sitftoitnk  tiddtim  tfcftt  this 
geUiiigridof  erimhiab  oouusto  in  tdmiiig  tlics totlK  Aiit^ 
podtB^ffiMttaU^tlidrYiccspiilhihte  witf^  We 

'deB/thatthifl  beetelj  the  eflhctef  the  preteet  bad  Bystan  $ 
^JwMJttobejgrtfragrfAjrtonoiiel^     tlMtne  piuiidK 
,  adaHoiebeied  as  tramperMicm  to  pci^ 
ever  lead  le  thai  rcfbrmatioawhieh  is  tkeentyrealnicaiui 
of  getting  Tid«fcriBiinal8  beaido  oapitai  punwhrnqit, 
•  Butthiasubject  may  be  placed  in  another  point  irf  view,  to 
lAktr  we  beg  to  cbH  die  reader's  aitentioa.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  a  plan  of  operations  which  removes  the  offisider 
fima  the  scene  ef  his  fonner.guilt,  which  propoaes  to  him  re- 
wairds  fitf  honest  labour  not  enjoyed  by  the  lower  daasea  of  a 
very  dense  population^  and  which  opens  to  him  a  new  and  in« 
Viling  ephere  of  exertion,  is  eminently  adapted  to  eneouragcf 
him  to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  if  his  mind  has  been  care- 
fuQy  cleansed  and  sifted,  t/*his  bad  habits  have  been  broken 
by  strict  discipline,  and  f/*the  seeds  of  improvement  are  sown, 
lliis  is  not  transportation— for  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
Hbominftble  punishment,  from  Newgate  to  the  road-gang  by 
Paramatta^  not  a  single  rational  effort  is  made  to  reclaim  the 
criminal ;  and  you  talk  of  the  results  of  a  moral  reformation, 
without  having  implanted  any  one  of  the  tendencies  which  can 
lead  ta  it.    But  let  us  suppose  that  some  minister,  as  bold  as 
he  jnufit  be  humane  and  enlightened,  should  resolve  to  act 
upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected ;  to  establish  a 
sufBeient  number  of  experimental  penitentiaries,  and  to  abo- 
lish transportation  altogether.     Does  nothing  remain  to  be 
dpne  ?  Or  is  there  a  use  to  be  made  of  our  capacious  posses- 
awns  beyond  the  seas,  which  may  violate  no  laws  of  justice, 
policy  and  reason  ? 

It  is  an  ^mdoubted  fact,  that  the  moment  of  the  expiration 
of  his  punishment  is  the  most  important  juncture  in  the  career 
of  a  delinquent.  He  has  expiated  his  offence,  the  disabling 
efficacy  of  confinement  is  over,  and  he  is  a  free  agent  once 
more*  The  lessons  he  may  have  learnt  from  experience  are 
then  to  be  put  in  practice ;  the  good  resolutions  of  the  silent 
cell  are  then  exposed  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  world ;  and  the 
first  steps  which  the  emancipated  prisoner  makes  fitmi  the 
door  of  the  penitentiary  will  probaMy  decide  his  future  fate. 
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But  unhappily  the  path  which  is  strait  and  thorny  to  all,  is 
rendered  a  thousand  times  more  diflBcult  to  him.  Whatever 
may  be  his  intentions^  the  world  will  give  him  small  credit  fiur  ^ 
them ;  .whatever  are  hi&  aspirations  for  a  better  future,. he  is 
still  fettered  to  the  mfamy  of  his  past  Ufe.  Hence  tiie  inune- 
diate  relapses  of  those  who  seemed  to  promise  well;  hence 
(though  with  many  aggravating  causes)  the  excesses  of  Uie 
emancipi^  in  New  South  Wales.  "  Rendre  Thomme  infibne, 
"  et  le  laisser  libre,"  says  Diderot,  "  est  une  absurdity  qui 
"  peuple  nos  for^ts  d^assassins,'' — or  what  is  a  worse,  becauae 
a  more  spreading  evil,  it  peoples  our  cities  with  veteran  delin-- 
quents,  and  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  professors  in  the 
arts  of  crime.  To  quote  the  words  of  M.  lAon  Faucher  in  his 
very  philosophical  and  discriminating  letters  on  Prison  Re- 
form (published  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal  G4n^al 
de$  Triiwumx)y 

**  Qu'est  ce  encore  que  la  prison,  si  non  la  transition  d'une  vie  corrom- 
pa0  ides  habitudes  meillenres,  un  temps  dVpreuve,  le  purgatoire  de  kt  loi  ? 
Si  k^  4^teB«6  pnrifi^  par  le  chAtiment  pouvaient  ensuite  rentrer  dana  It 
mqnde  \  si  le  repentir  tenait  lieu  d'innocence  dans  les  moeurs  cavUea  ^maai 
bien  que  dans  la  communion  r<Higieuse,  on  aurait  assez  fait  en  les  amend- 
ant.  Mais  puisque  tout  condaran^  est  un  banni  ^  qui  le  pr^jug^  tocial 
int^rdit'  v^hiblement  le  feu  et  Teau,  il  faut  bien  lui  ouvrir  un  asyle,  hors 
dela 86oi^t^,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  I'exposer  aux  tentations de  la falm  et Att)i 
svggiqstioiia  da  dB$eipoir.  Des  colonies  pour  les  lib^r^,  soU  &  Tinteiiew; 
sqit  k  I'extdffieur*  soot  le  complement  necessaire  des  prisons  r^fivm^  v^ 
n'y  a  d'^tablissement  pcnitentiaire  qu'k  ce  prix." 

Mr.  Crawford  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of^cci* 
mmals  in  the  United  States,  that 

**  An  American  has  a  great  advantage  over  an  English  convict  on  his  libe- 
ration; for  the  fiurilities  of  travelling  enable  the  discharged  convict  to  eAect 
a  favourable  settlement  without  much  danger  of  his  previous  habits  bein^ 
known.  No  man  need  commit  crime  in  the  United  States  from  the  want 
of  employment." — Crawford* $  Report,  p.  25. 

''  The  best  system  of  prison  discipline  must  necessarily  be  ineffectual  if 
the  ofirader  on  his  liberation  be  unable  to  procure  employment  by  which 
to  earn  a  creditable  livelihood.  So  greatly,  however^  does  the  supply  of 
labour  exceed  the  demand  throughout  England,  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
the  means  of  procuring  employment  in  this  country  for  the  individual  who 
is  tainted  by  crime  and  therefore  shunned  by  society.  In  the  colonies 
alone  can  the  remedy  be  found.  If  the  emigration  of  liberated  criminals 
to  a  penal  colony  were  encouraged,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
the  best  disposed  to  change  their  habits  and  commence  a  new  life.    That 
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tbere  to  %  large  claw  whose  depravity  would  induce  ibem  to  reject  such  a 
proposal  cannot  be  qaestioDed,  and  it  might  form  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion, whether  a  criminal  who  had  on  his  discharge  from  prison  refused  an 
6fibr  of  emigration,  should  not  on  reconviction  be  subjected  to  an  increased 
fNiiiisldaent.  There  are,  however,  others  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
nhea«f  aay  oppoituntty  by  which  they  coald  escape  from  biid  coB]iexioiia» 
aad  avoid  the  aomerous  temptatiotos  which  inevitably  beset  them  ia  thia 
cQwatry.  EmigratioD  to  Australia  would  be  the  means  of  enabling  them 
to  maintain  themselves  by  industry,  and  become,  what  ihey  can  fMtwr  Aopt 
to  he  by  remaining  at  home,  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  A  mea- 
sure of  this  nature  should,  however,  be  combined  with  another,  by  which 
the  emigrant  should  be  compelled,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony^  to  pay 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  hit  removaL  Some  plan  of 
this  kind  would  be  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  emigrate,  but  who  have  not  the  means  of  doing  so,  from  com- 
mitting minor  offences  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  sent  out  to  Australia  free  of  expense.^^  Croi^ord't  Report, 
p.  41. 

If  then  a  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  evil,  which  ia  the 
chief  obstacle  to  all  lasting  reform ;  if  such  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  without  prejudice  to  more  deserving  members  of  the 
€oimnunity ;  and  if  even  reformed  mmioals  can  never  hope  to 
be  honest  and  useful  members  of  sodety  witfiout  it,— that  re- 
medy must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  penitentiary  system, 
which  woidd  otherwise  lose  a  great  chance  of  its  efficacy.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  go  one  step  further  than  Mr.  Craw- 
ford su^ests,  and  to  terminate  our  course  of  penal  disci^^e 
by  conveying  the  prisoner  to  the  colonies,  leaving  a  power  of 
remitting  this  expatriation  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

It  is  true  that  although  we  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water 
we  cannot  make  him  drink ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  oiur  duty  to 
take  him  to  the  water,  and  even  in  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
periment should  fail,  the  evil  would  not  be  greater  than  a 
relapse  in  the  old  country,  nor  so  great  as  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system,  which  renders  the  chances  of  ultimate  re- 
form infinitely  less.  The  conditions  of  the  liberated  crimkial's 
emigration  might  be  so  modified  as  to  afford  a  greater  d^^ree 
Ivf  just  variability  to  the  pimishment,  and  the  period  of  his  en- 
tire emancipation  might  be  regulated  by  his  conduct  in  the 
prison. 

The  convict  would  th^i  be  removed  with  a  store  of  good 
h^its,  and  some  moral  instructions,  acquired  during  his  con- 
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finement:  the  transport-ship  woold^  tts  far  as  pdssfble,  be 
regulated  like  the  penitentiaries^  and  on  his  arrival  he  would 
be  placed^  not  in  a  debasing  servitude^  but  in  a  probationary 
condition.  If  he  relapsed^  as  many  would,  he  would  be  BUm- 
marily  punished  by  a  severer  systeni  of  discqiMne,  adapted  fer 
th6se  colonies :  if  he  continued  to  amende  a  few  years  woiHM 
emancipate  him  entirely  and  allow  him  to  acquire  pn^r^^. 
Nor  do  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  objection  that  of* 
fences  would  be  committed  by  persons  in  order  to  qualifythem* 
selves  for  this  kind  of  emigratiom  A  mere  claim  on  the  future^ 
and  more  abundant  earnings  of  the  liberated  criminal,  would  not 
prevent  it;  but  the  fkcilities  given  to  emigrants  in  general  ought 
to  be  so  great  as  not  to  afford  this  sinister  inducement^  Regard- 
ing a  criminal  as  a  moral  patient,  and  a  penitentiary  as  a  moral 
hospital,  it  is  not  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  disease,  if  he  be  not 
rest(n:ed  to  health  by  a  regimen  of  convalescence.  To  suppose 
that  men  would  seek  by  crime  to  undergo  a  severe  punish* 
ment  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  subsequent  improvement  of  ibw 
condition,  is  to  suppose  that  persons  would  voluntarfly  too* 
tract  diseases,  and  subject  themselves  to  a  searching  and  pain* 
ftil  medical  treatment,  in  order  to  receive  the  wine  or  suecutent 
food  necessary  to  restore  health  after  the  disease  is  subdiuML 
It  sui^ly  cannot  be  impossible  to  render  the  prowmc^ef  pain 
of  imprisonment  so  severe,  as  to  keep  out  all  aspirants  to  ti^ 
remote  benefit  of  gratuitous  removal  to  another  country.  Vf^e 
hear  of  candidates  for  transportation**  now,  because  fte  pro* 
bable  benefit  (as  they  consider  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales) 
is  as  certain,  tmd  nearly  as  immediate,  as  the  evil  of  servitude ; 
the  :two  things  are  confounded  in  their  minds ;  but  in  tiie  pfan 
we  propose  they  would  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  conneetcd 
by  a  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on « Secondary 
Punishments  which  sat  in  1832,  seems  to  have  arrived  at-  a 
somewhat  similar  result  (though  upon  a  different  {Hinciple)^ 
when  they  recommended  in  their  Report  that  '^  tibe  mon  €K« 
<^  clusively  penal  part  of  the  sentence  of  criminals  condattneii 
^  to  transportation  should  be  inflicted  be/are  they  are  sent  to 
^^  New  South  Wales/*  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  scorns  tids 
addition  of  m  efficacious  to  an  inefficacioiifl  seftt€B0S^  which 
be  compares  with  his  usual  humour  to  a  sottp  of  pebbles,  made 
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hy  IxHliog  Uiem  a  sufficient  length  of  time  akmg  with  sundiy 
fiUieringredieats,  among  which  waa  a  neck  of  mutton.  But 
at  tJ^ie  risk  of  differing  from  Hia  Graee>  we  profess  a  very  sin- 
eefie  ixmviction^  that  unksa  a  general  pkn  of  emigration  be 
a^ded  to  the  penitentiary  system  which  may  be  introduced 
into  this  country^  no  adequate  result  will  be  obtained.  Impri- 
sonment may  be  an  excellent  ingredient^ — far  bettar  than  the 
fl^bUes;  but  emigration  u  the  neck  of  mutton  to  be  seethed 
for  the  health  of  the  patient.  Of  course  neither  the  penal  set- 
tlamients  of  Port  Jackson^  nor  the  frea  settlements  which  we 
hope  to  see  multiplied  in  New  South  Wales,  would  be  at  all 
suited  for  the  experiment  proposed*  But  a  sort  of  Liberia 
might  be  prepared  for  the  Uberated  criminals  of  England;  and 
the  interval,  which  must  elapse  before  such  a  plan  can  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  Inreaking 
the  gnnrnd  for  the  new  colony'*',  and  erecting  a  penitentiary 
in  the  country  by  the  present  wretched  gangs  of  convicts. 

before  we  take  leave  of  Dr.  Lang  and  this  important  sub- 
jfidy  wie  csauiot  refrain  from  alluding  to  his  total  cHnission  of 
two  classes  of  oonvicts,  to  whom  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation is  afqpHed  with  more  than  its  ordinary  share  of  bad  con- 
aequenees;  we  allude  to  females  and  juvenile  delinquents. 
With  regard  to  the  free  emigration  of  unmarried  females, 
Dk.  Lang  inveighs  against  their  introduction  into  the  penal 
setflements,  and  says  that  ^'one  bad  woman  let  loose  upon 
^f  society  does  infinitely  more  harm  than  half  a  dozen  bad 
'^  mi^EL'^  But  he  says  nothing  at  all  about  female  convicts. 
Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ameliorations  he  proposes,  con^ 
Slating  of  concentration  and  excessively  hard  labour  in  remote 
setiJements  or  on  public  works,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  fe- 
males. As  long  as  they  are  sent  out  the  assignment  system 
must  be  pursued  for  them,  as  female  labour  is  essentially  do- 
mestic, and  domestic  help  is  pecuUarly  wanted  in  the  colony. 


*'  The  plan  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  liberated  conyicti  may  be  compared  m 
WtmH  reqiecta  to  the  home  coloniei  which  have  been  fomided,  with  peat  fooceea, 
by  the  Dutch  GoTemment  for  the  reception  of  mendicants,  Taffabonds  and  found- 
ings. Just  before  the  Belgian  Rerolntion  of  1830  these  esubushments  contained 
9|OpO  persons,  who  wonft  otherwise  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  Sute  from  their 
b&th„  their  ginh,  or  their  poverty.  See  the  acconnt  of  them  by  M.  Hoemt  do 
l%tettewg;  sad  the  Systiine  Pinitcntiatre  of  MM.  de  Beainmoirt  asd  de  Tooque- 
viQe,  Appe&dix  No.  IV. 
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Under  the  present  sti^  of  things  the  female  convicts  who 
are  not  assigned  to  the  service  of  fr^9^ttlerfb<?a:;w|>o;9pO(^(f:t 
themselves  too  ill  tp  be  retained  in.thp  s^nrio^  of  a.mipf^ 
able  family>  are  se^t  to  an  establishment  at,  feuriuT^^jljtajgfj^ 
the  Factory.  Mr.  Mudie  states^  m  bis  book  wtitM"Th^^ 
loniy  of  New  South  Wales,^^  that,  this  Factory  is  Jjittle^i^oije 
than  a  repository  of  marriageable  womeq^  who  paa;i  tbeicjtim^ 
^^f»  stffficieni  merriment/^iSi  some  of  the  convict  sw^a  choiqff 
th^m  for  their  helpmates.  ^^So  agreeable  a  reti%ait4s.t^e 
^^  Factory  that  it  is  qwte  a  common  thing  for  female  a^sigpfed 
^^  servants  to  demand  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  if  seiffl 
^*  tbpm  there,  and  flatly  and  with  fearful  oaths  to  dis^i^gr 
*^  qrrf^w,  for  the  purpose,  of  securing  the  acoomplisbxoe^.of 
"  th^ir  wish.''  ,(Mudie,  p.  195.)  \,t 

'V^h^t  are  we  to  thjnk  of  a  settlement  in  which  th^m^ 
pop^t^n  is  ^already  sq.  vicious>  that  the  only  fema}^  ]f  ho 
can  be  sent  out  are  persons  of  such  bad  character  as  ^(^riPftlSC 
the  npen  worse,— a^ttlement  in  which  the  actual  ,disg)[;^gpr- 
tion  of  th<B  s^xee^  is  admitted  to^be  a  fertile  source  pf  imiri/^i^ 
lity,  tjjit,  wbe^^.j^9U  cwmot  remedy  this  di^proportioi^.wittK^ 
adding  £9  th^  m^s  of  corruption, — where  you,  are  cc^^.t^ 
the  tip^^^e  co.Hv;iict8  sent.9ut  for  punishment  will  npt  ppj^^tj 
be  i^i^ifishe^  or  refprme^j  but  will  actually  dimii;ush.  thpffjl^ 
^7-fiiii^^^fBo^^^^  ^^^.  ^"^^victs  of  jthe  other  se3f,7r^^ 

wncj^  iffou  ceas^e  tij'.ti^sporj  females  altogether^  yojj^  x^i/f^r^ 
youT^  (^ony  more  monstrpus  and  unnatural  than  it  is  ^Ifi^y 
--;a  clqislero^viciel^  Addtp  tbis  that  it  iscust(miary  tojtrws*. 
port  mptliers  with  tlj^ir.cbildrenj^  and  women  enc^inle^;  tJlp^^ 
punishing  th^  innocent  and  the  unborn  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents,  and  ^^foredooming  female  infancy  to  foulness  and  de^ 
struction*,'?  I^^y  the  female,  coQvict  has  no  chance  vJni^ 
ever  of  working  her  passage  irame  to  the  raother-countrt' *t 
the  expiration  of  ber  term,  of  punishment.  These  argumaol% 
even  if  unsupported  by  stronger  ones,  militate  againM\the 
whole  system  of  transportation ;  for  we  suppose  it  to  Jbe  aii- 
mitted  that  it  is  wiong  and  imprudent  to  send  out  free  ttti- 
married  females  to  penal  settlements,  and  it  is  no  real  puniah- 

-    ■  -  w 

*  See  the  acoeunt  of  the  lou  of  the  Amphitrice  female  convict  tfaip  (Aug.  31, 
lSa3,)wliioh  tnpeared  in  the  Times,  and  has  fortunately  been  preiOf«dte4lie 
Appendix  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  Second  Letter  on  Transportation. 
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ment  to  send  out  fbmale  conTicts.  But  without  either  female 
emignmts  or  female  convicts  an  immense  disproportion  of  the 
seices  innist  arise^  which  is  an  enormous  evil :  therefore  the 
sen^Hii^  out  of  male  convicts  with  a  view  to  ultimate  cdoni- 
zajStm,  cfvery  one  of  whom  must  increase  tins  disproportion  of 
tHfi'sexes,  is  of  itself  an  enormous  evil*.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  send  out  male  convicts,  you  will  be 
pliac^  in  the  alternative  either  of  sending  out  female  emigrants 
and  female  convicts,  which  is  a  great  evil ;  or  of  occasioning  an 
immense  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  which  is  another  great 
evil.  Tlis  objection  cannot  be  brought  against  the  plan  of  a 
colony  for  liberated  criminals,  to  which  women  as  well  as  men 
would  naturally  be  removed  from  their  respective  peniten- 
tiaries^ and  in  which  the  marriage  tie  would  be  encouraged  as 
a  means  of  final  reformation, — ^perhaps  the  only  means  which 
can  make  a  penitentiary  system  for  females  effectual  after  the 
expiration  of  punishment. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  the  queation  of  transportation  in 
general  is  that  part  of  it  which  affects  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Dr,  Lang  has  written  with  more 
caution  than  candour  in  omitting  all  mention  of  these  two 
prominent  features  in  the  system.  It  is  most  impoi-tant  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  enormous  proportion  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents In  England,  hr  exceeding  that  of  any  other  coimtry 
in' Europe.'  In  1834  22,451  persons  were  accused,  of  crimes 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  9078  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age !  In  France  the  proportion  in  1833  was  rather 
less  than  one  seventh.    The  persons  who  argue  upon  the  ffet- 


*  The  present  male  poptdatioD  is  about  60,000,  the  female  20,000 ;  but  in  the 
subddHaiy  penal  settlements  the  Afference  is  ha  greater.  WUh  regard  to  the  con- 
se(|«mow  which  have  arisen  from  this  dispn^portioB  of  the  sexes,  numeroua  fMTts 
have  obme  to  our  knowledge,  which  are  of  so  revolting  a  character  that  under  no 
disgoit^  oaa  they  be  made  lit  for  pnblieadon.  The  monstrous  conceptions  of  a 
Mm^^  de  Sade  seem  to  have  received  the  sanction  and  the  notoriety  of  gene- 
ral custom ;  new  mysteries  of  iniquity  have  been  devised  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
bmtlah  appetites ;  and  the  sun  hiM  not  looked  down  upon  so  horrible  a  place  as 
the  penal  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island  since  the  Dead  Sea  rolled  its  asphahic 
vratiera  over  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  very  name  which  was  effaced  from  the 
earA  in  sC^rma  of  avenging  fire,  tiiousands  of  years  ago,  has  been  commonly  re- 
applied in  the  nineteenth  centuiry  to  a  Christian  cc^ony,  fed  by  the  Christian  Go- 
venunciit  of  Epf^d*  and  defended  by  some  Chiistian  ndnisiers  of  the  Gospel ! 
These  statements  have  not  been  gotten  up  by  the  adversaries  of  the  systan:  they 
have  been  gradually  didted  from  its  partisans,  and  we  trust  that  such  evidence  will 
not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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tmg-rid^f  principle  naturally  tbuink  that  the  ^ner  that  end 
is  accomplished  the  better^  by  a  tipiely  removal  of  jKyenile 
offenders  before  they  have  been  able  to  do  us  in  ^ngji^  apj 
great  harm.  As  juvenile  delinquency  usually  ariaea  ejt^r 
from  the  training  given  by  criminal  parents  to  their  dbi,^rfin, 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  serve  their  o\m  bad  puqiose8^.<Mr 
from  the  total  absence  of  parental  control^  which  leaves  the 
young  savage  to  shift  for  himself  upon  the  pavement  of  Lon- 
don^ ^t  is  not  unreasonable  that  society  should  step  into  the 
place  of  the  bad  or  the  unknown  parent,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the3e  practices  b^ore  they  have  led  to  more  heinous  resip^. 
But  although  this  principle  is  a  correct  one,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  transportation  is  the  very  worst  way  of  putting 
it  into  practice.  The  object  in  view  is  to  remedy  the  e\il  x>f 
early  depravity  and  ignorance,  to  stop  the  mischievous  pr9- 
pensities  which  have  begun  to  show  themselves,  to  substitM^ 
moral  motives  of  action  for  them,  and  to  direct  that  ingenuity 
which  has  hitherto  been  turned  to  chuck-farthing  and  fg^oAle- 
me^'s  pockets  into  a  higher  and  more  useful  cham^eV..  jB^t 
what  does  transportation  do?  It  at  once  elevates  the  ngiis- 
chievous  culprit  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  schools  of  infai^^yp.  jbe 
take^  his  deigree  as  a  fdon;  he  who  has  hitherto  pilf^^f)^  fn 
th^  i^Vfwmj  of  vagabonds  as  idle  and  ignorant  as  hin;t^[^^  is 
punished  m  the  company  of  men  who  are  eager  and  ^ogf)^- 
en(ied  m  ^1  crimes*  If  he  is  sent  for  a  time  to  the  juyj^iUe 
hiilki,  be  niM  escape  the  tyranny  and  blasjAemy  of  ald%fl9n- 
vipts,  but  tnat  is  an.  He  crosses  the  ocean  in  their  oomjgtija^; 
and,  when  he,  arrives  at  New  South  Wales  he  is  to  be)  jiuped 
with  some  profligate  road-gang,  or  engaged  in  appalling  works 
intended  to  intimidate  the  most  robust  felcms,  which  wiU  df^^* 
less  succeed  in  giving  him  a  hearty  disgust  for  labour  ana^ 
life  itself,  if  he  was  not  already  hardened  against  the  utfnpst 
rigour  of  adversity.  And  all  this  has  passed  during, hi&yp]i^: 
he  finds  himself  a  mafi,  emandpated  from  bondage,  in  thc^^MSh 
of  his  mad  passions,  and  with  means  to  satisfy  them;  but  jvjth- 
out  one  single  principle  to  restrain  and  direct  him,  even  in 
the  use  of  that  fortune  whidi  his  position  in  Australia  n^y  en- 
able him  to  acquire. 

You,  who  were  just  now  so  eager  to  get  rid  (^juvenile  4le- 
linquents,  and  who  thought  it  charitable  and  just  to  transport 
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tbem,  you  recoil  from  this  picture.  But  in  what  particular  is 
it  bV^tdrAwii?  Are  not  these  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
thi^'  iyiMii  you  Would  purmie  ?  Unless  you  imagine  that,  by 
adftie' I'nSe  of  Australian  contrariety,  there  are  countries  in 
WHUAf-evcry  stimulant  to  vice  will  infallibly  lead  to  a  life  of 
virtCie,  and  climates  in  which  the  uncorrecited  human  heart  is 
not  depraved. 

"AJlliope  however,  especially  in  youth,  is  not  swept  away 
8o  eaffly  as  your  delusions.  The  experiment  of  removing  ju- 
yeMfc  vagabonds  and  delinquents  to  tJie  Colonies  1(birt  on  a  very 
diVR^nt  jdan  from  that  of  transportation)  has  now  be^  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  on  k  sufficiently  large 
saile,  to  encourage  most  justifiable  expectations  of  permanent 
fm<^ced8.  Hitherto  indeed  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Refhge  of  the  Destitute  and  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
have  been  limited  by  the  resources  of  private  charity:  the  risk 
and  the  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  zealous  friends 
aiid  fbundera  of  these  institutions,  amongst  ^X^homlt  wotild 
be  Hinjust  not  to  mention  Mr.  Crawford  and  Captain  Bren- 
t(m\  their  results  are  national  benefits,  which  it  becomes  tte 
i&Stbii  to  apply  on  a  scale  suited  to  ttie  extent  of  the  evil  ta 
bfe  tihecTced.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  pursued  bjr  the 
Clittdren*B  Triend  Society,  in  the  Asylums  at  Hackney  Wick 
oSdiitChlswick,  offer  a  considerable  analogy  to  thi  jilaii  upon 
itr¥k!6li  we  would  establish  a  general  system  of  i8ec6nd«^i*y  pti- 
nililhin^nts ;  though  the  penitentiary  discipline  for  youn^of- 
fiuidt^s  is  naturally  and  necessarily  less  rigorotis  itid  less  pro- 
trAd:^  ttian  that  which  would  be  applied  i6  more  def efitiined 
duMcters.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  chHdren,  taken  from 
tiife  j^tudieus  of  London  and  the  gaols,  have  been  received  by  the 
Society.  They  have  there  been  subjected  ix)  a  mild  discipKiie 
fp^Alipsioo  mild, — ^though  in  this  we  differ  from  the  amiable 
fcnl^drs  ofiihe  Asylum) ;  they  have  received  moral  lessons  and 
a  ^efctatti  share  of  instruction ;  they  have  been  taught  the  hap- 
piU^^  of  constant  industry,  and  practised  in  all  the  nird  and 
dotttestic  occupations ;  and  they  have  tiius  been  prepared  for 
perioidical  emigration  to  various  healthy  colonies.  The  Vic- 
toria Asylum  for  girls  at  Chiswick  is  conducted  on  similar 
piiatip\e8,  tiiough  of  course  wiitk  certain  modifications  in  the' 
kiiid'of  education,  and  with  some  greater  difficulties  to  en-^ 
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counter  than  in  that  of  the  boys.  Branch  societies  have  been 
established  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Canada,  to  re- 
ceive them  on  their  arrival,  and  to  place  them' as  appr^tices 
and  free  labourers  under  respectable  colonists.  Thie'tfeniaftd 
for  these  juvenile  eraigrahts  considerably  exceeds  ihe  suj^jfly ; 
and  those  who  have  been  sent  out  hrtve  succeeded  so  trell  tfiat 
this  demand  has  been  continually  increasing. 

The  sole  argument  against  this  charity  is  that  it  miay  ^bflfer 
a  bounty  to  parental  depravity  and  neglect :  but  parent*!  de- 
pravity is  wont  to  seek  its  profits  in  a  far  less  justifiable  man- 
ner. Children  trained  to  criminal  practices  are  a  direct  source 
of  gain  to  their  parents,  who  have  taught  and  forced  them  to 
steal  for  that  very  purpose  5  and  the  main  difficidty  which  the 
Children's  Friend  Society  has  to  encounter  arises  from  the 
culpable  disinclination  of  bad  parents  to  lose  the  infamous  ser- 
vices of  thcii  x;h^4resL»  The  paisntal  tie  is  too  oflien,  joapngrt 
such  cUi^aes;o£t^ populatioiva  detestabk  oaleulalti^.ofiprtfit 
and  loss,— the  profit  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  parent,  and  the 
loss  on  tliat ^f  thechild.  .  Y  • ' 

.  It  Was'SvitJi  teordial  and  unalloyed  pleasure  that  we  watcKefi 
these  recMiiied  chllcfre^  at  their  healthful  morning  toil,  ^m 
we'were'admiftfed  to  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  grouifd^'itf 
H^c^^jffpfel.^^'^^  recollectiQiis  of  early  want,^lSI?e 

stMy^bi^d,  %e  uii6ertiin  ineal,  the  baneful  pleasure*  <5f  gjiS^ 
ifl4  tlfe  ?fi4'^'^An%^riy(rf  noisome  gaols,-^seemed  to  have  beisi 
pb^rated  fro^  ttiietf  ^'mmds.  ITiey  shouldered  witji  iioy{&i 
jWBHHfefeattdckah^  spade,  wi  they  were  to'go  w^ 

antf  cotiquei'  rifewliucts  oif^tlie  globe.  Their  imaginatiofeswerfe 
j^bs^bssedlriifhUhe  otie  ennoltllne  idea  of  future  success^*  m 
fbi^lgn  counirfes  {' and^^rhfeu  you  have  taught  a  humdn  l^tiii? 
to  look  forVpW^  >)s^tliintielllgent  and  virtuous  confidence  to  k 
iuture,  you  tave'ntf  triore  to  dr^d  from  his  past, — he  is  aKrcfkdy 
saved,  lliese  indeed  are  colonists  which  no  settlement  ii^ 
dread  or  repjl  Jbim  its  shores ;  and  they  who  would  otKerwite 
grow  up  to  be  a  curse  to  "England,  may  powerfully  cdntributJe 
to  found  and  extend  ftrti]*e  states  not  unworthy  of  her' name. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  topic,  becaus<^  it 
is  no  longCT  doubtful  that  a  penitentiary  system  will  lie  adopt- 
ed in  this  cotmtry  for  juvenile  delinquents ;  althougT^ 'fiie,ife- 
qent  reports  of  tiie  inspectors  of  prisons  show  that  the  me 
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and.Uiei  nafiirQ  of  that  establislunent  are  itill  undetermined. 
Thi8^i&.4>Q«  step  towaurdjs  the  diminution  and  final  aboUtion  of 
Ibe,  tiaiu^QVtation  of  convicts ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  may 
an;iv;e,when  Australia  will  be  a  nursing*mother,  and  a  safe 
hon^  to  the  orphans  and  the  reclaimed  delinquents  of  our 
own  country, — ^when  England  will  have  acknowledged  the 
im^licy  and  the  injustice  of  feeding  with  fresh  supplies  of 
comiiption  the  great  colonies  of  the  eastern  world. 


Abticlb  V. 

Th^  History  of  Scotland. — By  Patriot  t^ltASBR  Tytlbb, 
•  Esq.  Edinbuiigh,  Vol.  I.  1828/— Vol.  VL  ite^;  «vo.' 

Thb  early  history  of  Scotland  presents  a  ya^ty  ^fr  features 
wlucb  broadly  and  strongly  di&tjTiguisb  It  from  )^e  history  of 
j^^laiid.  In  tlie  latter,  even  during  its  most  unsettlijd^je- 
iio4p^  we  trace  the  existence  of  an  acl^no^led^d  law.  of  9uc- 
eefisi^n^  government  and  responsibility  upKWi  the  part^pf  the 
sc>iY<^*'eign J  modified  by  the  capacity  of  rtie  incUviilial  (by  w)iom 
for  the  time  the  sceptre  was  wieldec^, — o^  r^sistanc;^  on  the 
part  of  the  nobk^^  alternating  between*  thp  abrid^men,^  of 
the  royal  prerogative  on  the  one  haAdyandth^^syppressipn 
of  the  gnawing  influence  of  their  ^vass^als  .upon,  the  otlxer^ — 
of  a  strenuous  and  systematic  rejsolye  upon  v  the  part  of  the 
co^mounity  to  assert  their  own  independl^c^  and^  while  yield- 
ing due  respect  to  the  guiding  bodyi  tp.  eajbablish  the  principle 
that  aQ  government,  as  it  emanates  fi*om^  must  idtimately 
centre  in,  the  people.  Hence,  in  the  r^vohitions  to  which  En- 
gland was  subjected,  either  from  abroad  or  from  within,  in  the 
moat  rapid  changes  in  its  constitution^  in  its  most'briUiant  suc- 
cesses or  its  most  gloomy  adversities,  there  almost  always  ex- 
isifda  predisposing  cause  so  clearly  manifested  that  the  events 
to  w)iich  it  led  seemed  inevitable  ;  and  the  mind,  following  the 
succeasion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  prepared  for  the  residt  long 
before  that  residt  is  announced.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
history  of  Scotland.     However  distinguished  by  kingly  attri* 
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butes  its  sovereigns  may  be^  however  dbiiiralrGiiB  its  bavons^ 
however  iree  and  patric^  the  body  of  its  inhabHanft^tke  aii* 
nals  of  that  nation  are  marked  wit^  events  whinh^set  philoao*- 
phy  as  well  as  prdbability  at  defiance^  and  reAs^t  alteni«telj 
the  highest  credit  or  the  deepest  disgrace  uponiti»k«ig»»iita 
lords  and  itscommona.  With  a  comparatively  undfifinad  prin- 
ciple of  government^  with  fewer  authentic  historians  to  reooid 
its  events^  and  nearly  depiived  of  the  important  ligb^  ^rhiph 
is  supplied  by  records  and  state  papers^  the  history  of  Scot- 
land presents  a  less  instructive  field  than  is  afforded  by  .the 
historf  of  England*  But  while  less  instructive  it  ib  not  less 
interesting;  the  very  drcumstanoes  which  tend  to  lessen;  its 
impoitanice  in.  the  estimatioii  of  tibe  philosc^her^  iecomm<Mpkd 
it  to  the  Special  attention  of  the  lover  of  romance.  t 

The  /^perfervidimi  ingeniom  Scottorum/^  manifest^,  m 
bvery  question  affecting  the  honour  of  that  people^  is  ^  4is- 
cemible  in  its  authors  as  its  warriors.  The  fables  whi^  fli9- 
figurei&^ptfgies^f  ^every  winter^  fytm  Fordunto  B«diaixfai9 
aredtojbeaitiittmtedito^ajmolakBn  desire  to- magnify ^Qilnti^ 
qoity'-aneliiniptortfiblceiof  the  nation;  and  although  tjBQBj!|ii«it 
mqr]bcabab^^hai9ehQEigi|iat6d  in^  the  desire  ta^  est^Hfifcitibs 
indtiitedeiitiSDc^esttioB  of  a remc^ior dynasty  tkani^hiQ Dru^tored 
toi)b])Fi<iuf:fidwaAdL>thejFiBst  when  he  laid  dtim  to  the  thtoM 
ot'&^adkaAf  itsiin^dnce  has.been  lelt  long  aften  it8>ofigittriiiAi 
fingMen;  nacaaitiRre^tQ  a  fiiult  laithe  discussion  of  er^TiqiMk- 
tian  laffictin^tiie  tfntquity  otithe  honour  of.Cakdonivrrfrr 
hero4faet)3niiBarertoiherregarded  as  synoi7mon8^f*-<*tb«  e^urtiar 
SeotfcishJiistoBiaas  gloriedinrahroiuUng  tfacir  annals  in^  a  tnisi 
of  &Uto^  snd  coBoeived  that  tl^y  were  disdwrginy  tdie.  dfan^ 
of  gMd.and  loyid/aubjeotsrwfaen  they  recorded  the  acfeiens  xif 
AchaiM-oT'CinmiendedtiMwiitingsof  VeremuiukDk  JBe^lhat 
as  it  may^  the  history  of  Scotland  is  in  general  obscure^  mad 
there  ajeperioda  TOhichy from  a  oombination  of  causes^  soemin- 
volve<t«i  ineiqilicaMe  darimess.  Torescue  it  from  this  situalMn 
and  t&  plaee  it  upon  a  more  ^cure  basis  is  a  task  whidMf  satis- 
fiustorify^perfbrmed^  is  sufficient  to  exercise  to  the  uttemiast 
the  aeaload  the  JMdgBncait  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  ehaneiev. 

Amongst  the  writers  who  have  previowly  engaged  m  this 
field  of  research)  Sir  David  Dahymple,  better  known-  asiLord 
Hailes^  stands  eminently  distinguished.  His  ^^  Annals  of  Soot- 
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'^  land  from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
*'  sioiibfthe  If^cue  of  Stuarf '  bear  marks  of  a  powerful  mind, 
kee^'lsintte^  fiiseeming^  capable  <^  discovering  tiie  springs  of 
actld&B  1^  tti^  effects,  dedndng  important  inferences  from 
apporettdj  insignificant  premises.  The  histcnrical  literature 
of'Scdtland  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  Lord  Haiks  produced  his 
Annals.  Writers  such  as  Duff^  Maitland  and  Guthrie  were 
read^  quoted  and  considered  satis£eietory.  The  l^ends  oS 
BoetUus  and  Buchanan  passed  imquestioned^  the  authority 
of  Blind  Harry  was  decisive ;  and  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o' 
Groats  house  there  were  few  who  ventured  to  doubt  that 
Fergus  the  First  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  and 
eightisen  years  before  Christy  or  that  lona  became  the  i«fuge 
for  classical  learning  after  Rome  was  phmdertd  by  Attihu 
Buia  great  and  a  happy  revolution  was  produced  by  the  pub- 
Iv^tekm  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland^  aukbentle  histomns  and 
8titter^l(()ers  were  consulted,  evidence  ^waseaLsomned  hyhn  it 
vm»midsaAi\BA,  conflicting  testimony  was  weigkeid^  and  the 
ttMii^^lifahg^hidden,  was  bnou^t  to  tight  'Bnl'amiditiiiudi  to 
(iraise^Aigr^  are  imperfections  to  censure;.*  The  A|mals  ar&ren- 
dtfhdl^  itmnvituig  by  the  terse^  abrupt  and  distonnected  form 
i)9^«(dtidrtl)rey  are  written;  tiieyare^  kiftet^radierhBaleffials 
Itirtditod^  than  faistxiry  itself.  Iri^t^ile  hisIiiovA4hipikbcair8 
aAiervingularity  more  than  d^asde ;  Ihetfb 'ardi  tteiftfeq^nt 
aHepptB?  to  say  sometiung  smart  dr  'epigrahuMatic  ;''attd:^ 
pcltttshnesii  'Mlh'whii^  he  s6metimes  wtoMsjiitbei^'thaii  rea* 
soifci^'^be  (seal  and  pertinacity  with. which  hai attempta  to  de- 
fend dubioiis  characters  and  rnieas«re3>  'andrrids-tuilg^rienms 
^mdbavoars  to  uiaierrale  not aidy  t&6  'raeeesao  rhut  4bc!  mo^ 
tfveactf  his  oonntrymen^  riu)w  tlmt^fais^iowiegnr  df  rafieefo 
bowev^  strongs  were  upon  some  ^eeasiena  weaher  thsus  his 
oaprice'or  his  prejudice.  •    ^ 

Pinioerloii^s  reputation  as  an  liistoriah  ifesti^^  as  he  homsdf 
adhiliti^.apon  his  ^^  History  of  Seotbnd  fiomthe  accession^  of 
'^^die  lAMkmB  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary.^^  In  reaeaandi  ha  was. 
eqtnd^  pcrluqis  superior^  to  Hailes^  but  in  pehfetmtian  and 
judgemeiit  he  was  infinitely  inferior;  hence  his  faets  and  refe^ 
itiiees  ftre  more  viduable  than  hi»  inflections  and  dedmetions. 
Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  st]/ie  linder  whioh  this  work 
labot(rs>  from  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  its  auUior  to  in- 
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dulge  ia  what  may  be  termed  6ibboiuam>  it  is  Mpon  the  ^hole 
a^cceditohle.furoduct^oi],  au4,  until  the  ptAli^atipp  o£  J4r. 
TytJi^e  vork^  it  deservedly  occupied  a  high  i)a«k  in  .Scottish 
historical  literatuve» 

The  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  h^  un- 
worthy son  and  successor,  have  been  treated  with  deganoe  and 
ability  I^  Robertson.  Of  the  peculiar  merits  and  defects  of 
thispopular  book  little  need  here  be  said.  The  judgement  with 
whid)  tiic  subject  is  treated,  the  happy  juxtaposition  andopn- 
trast  of  ita'partsy  and  the  good  sense  which  pervades  the  whole, 
joined  to  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  its  lucid  arrangn^aqient, 
will  always  make  this  work  a  fiivourite  with  the  publicu  And 
yctltohertson's  Histoiy  should  be  read  with  caution;  while 
it  cannot  fail  to  delight  it  can  never  satisfy  the  student.  -  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  did  not  enjoy  aoceas  to 
manytoi  those  isources  of  information  from  which  alon^  such 
ahi^^'Sfaoiildbe.iftTittenvhe  is  too  frequently  compelled 
ther^foreitaitvmliitQitlie  scanty  materials  supplied  by  Ander- 
soa)aiidGdodaH«.j.  His  reaidence  at  a  distance  from  the  :En- 
^ish  capital  pi^yen^ied  his. examining  the  contents. of  tJbetJ^Ui- 
tiih>Miaseinn  and  the<Stat^Piqpear  Office^  aiwl  there  oan;  h^m^ 
douVtithatyilfae  had  enjoyed  aooess  to  those  repositorics^tmai^ 
o^'his^Vlews-woviIdhave  been  changed  aad. many -of  hisrcaniafs 
wiMid  ^aive  ^jbcen:  {)Cffventbd,  Although  he  had .  the;  .ndvMr 
I3lge  qfitUe.undpgested  ooUeotions  thrown  tc^ther  by  Siabcqp 
KeJlh^  althou|^lu&  possessedvin  such  an  eminent  dfl^eetthe 
ftictdi^iof  maikuigi  happy  gwnses  at^the  truUi  that,  in  nia«j 
instanoeto)  rimsxA  .rsseareh  has-  gone  only  to  prove  tbe;aetnir 
rstey  of  his  presuwptipnfl^  yd  <i|  musthe  admitl)ed  that  tlistoigr 
is  t(M>  kiipDftapil  tomdnft  spedulations  where  certainty  vmiff  be 
reasonably  supposed  attainable ;  and  no  genius  however  bril- 
liant, no  perception  hDM^everacnte,  can  di^^nse  with  humble 
asid  patient  research  into  .authorities. 

Hbfb  authors  whose  names  we  have  menticmed  have  -con- 
tented themselves  wkbdisewssing  the  events  of  certain  pe- 
riods of  history,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Tytier  to  de- 
vote himadftcr  the  more  ambitions  labour  of  a  General  Hiatovy 
of  Soodand.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  the  task  watrm  with 
an  bereditaiy  «9eal  fortb^  subject,  which  he  has  inheritedfrom 
his  grandfkther  and  his  father;  with  experience  and  re{Mita- 
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lion  as- an  historical  writer  enough  to  create  a  deserved  pre- 
pf^sse^lsidn'  itt  lik  faTOur ;  and,  while  predisposed  to  respect 
wh^  he  found  good,  and  honourable,  and  true  in  the  annals 
of  his  country,  with  a  just  perception  of  that  first  duty  of  an 
hiStCfrian— ^tbe  maintaining  of  tiie  truth  upon  all  occasions 
asid  at  aU  imzards.  Mr.  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland  has  been 
befovie'the  public  for  nearly  ten  years ;  it  has  advanced  so 
fiurili  its  px)gress*  as  to  make  its  completion  no  very  distant 
object;;  it  is  written  with  temper,  candour  and  judgement;  it 
has  T>een  prosecuted  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
aiid  we  yise  from  the  perusal  of  its  sixth  volume  with  the  con- 
virtion  tiiai  its  success  must  be  complete,  and  is  meiitaL 

Before  pi^aoeeding  to  a  critical  examination  of  its  eicotlkn- 
cies  and  its  imperfections,  it  may  be  important  to  state,  in 
general  teims,  that  it  is  in  many  instances  foutiAed  uponau- 
Ibentie  docuntents,  which  until  now  have  nei  been  t  quoted  by 
historians.  Since  the  time  of  Hailes,  Pinkeitto  and  Bobertp- 
00^,  iikvtch  has  been  done  towttrds  exIendiog/vUr  knowledge 
ofihe  fkMUfecis  of  our  early  htatory  ;^ new faiateHalshato moan- 
im^jtf^^  bden  brought  to  light,  aad  bave)eidi|efi.be^  made 
gea^*alfy  available  by  the  prefs,  or*  morendaaSy  arwesaiWelby 
the'imeteaaed  liberality  of  those,  in  vriioBeilcuilo^jigf  ithtjf  ore 
deposited.  The  Imkb  of  Govemma^  and  df  iprioirate  As«otia- 
timas'liave  been  employed  in  puMishing  yariods  ^eik^jiiiitil 
^cbi^ixiAingooIy  in  manuscript ;  liEU]i^pfi^iB,f)l()i%,  n^- 
khftedy4utv^  now  been  scvutinizedwithiatle^tkini^^/BbCQfrA  f£- 
Stteaand  libraneay  formeily  inaceeasibjc^  ha^lten  tansiii^k^d 
widf  laudable  zeal  and  diU^nce^  ifllBemateriak  idijuapro- 
duoed'bsve  superseded  arvery  grtet  propiqiaoQ  of  the  labotvrs 
0f  pravioua  inquirersy  founded*  aa  tfanjr^are  npoin.  autborilies 
ilow ef  second-rate impotrtaoicei  ..,^  '  ^.  ;  ;  . 
"  n^iat  publication  of  all  others  which,  by  jifionding^nekW  upyCUr- 
mation,  has  contributed  most  naterially  to  Ifa^  superior  value 
of  MnTytfer's  volumes,  is  the  RotuU  Seotise.  This  woric,  in 
twp  hxige  volumes,  containing  above  seventef^n  huttdted  large 
jGbIio  poges^  consists  of  contemporaneous  enrohaents.  or  office 
copied  6f  such  instiimients,  relative  to  Sootti^  afiiLb*s,  as  issued 
by  Toyal  autiiorily  from  the  English  Chancery  between  the 
years  1291  and  1516.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  varied  contents  of  this  most  important.  store- 
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house  of  matenals.  The  politioal,  miUtaty,  navftl  and  eode- 
siastical  transactions  between  the  two  conntrieB  are  bereiftAy 
reconiecL  l^claia»ofdiecompetitorsrfordie1juroneof€hx>t- 
limd^the  submission  of  its  nobles^  ecclesiasticsand  boroughs^— 
instructions  to  ambassadors,  treaties  of  peao^  truce  or  stir- 
render, — the  renunciation  by  Eidward  III.  of  his  assumed 
superiority, — negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  David  II.  and 
Jatmes  I«, — these  and  other  transactions  of  equal  impottance 
are  hisre  preserved  in  their  most  authentic  form.  Besidei^  Sttdi 
instruments  of  a  puUic  character,  we  find  writs  of  mttitaiy 
summons,  by  which  the  feudal  retainers  of  England  wet^e^re- 
quiicd  to  perform  their  service  against  the  Scotdi;  instmo- 
tions  ta  the  sherifis  of  counties  for  the  levying  of  soldiers  ibr 
the  same  purpose;  mandates  concerning  the  preparation  Of 
shipping,  victuals,  equipments  and  stores  required  for  tiie  pH^^ 
secution  of'  die  Wars,  together  with  an  infinity  of  documeadtf 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which,  althou^  valuable  dii^y 
to  the  topographer  and  the  genealogist,  frequently  contain 'ih'-' 
formittioa  of  considerable  importance  to  the  gencval  hfartwym.^ 
Hie  AdtB  of -the  Partiament  of  Scotland  firom  1424'  id  Vp&fi^ 
in  ten  ponderous  folk)  volumes,  also  contain  mucH  autteifctib 
matter  of  the  highest  viEtlue ;  and  the  same  iremark  isnipplii 
cable  to  the  printed  but  unpublidied  volumes  of  the  Atlm 
Dominorum  Auditorum,  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  atiil'tti^ 
Compota  Camerariortun  Scottae,  with  ihe  use  bf  which  i^^orks 
Mr.  Tytler  has  b^n  fkvottred  by  their  learned  editor.  '  VM 
publications  whicli  we  have  mentioned  have  dl'  fssueffWAW^ 
the  press  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen.ti^p^ 
they  have  introduced  a  new  aera  in  the  historical  Uteni,tun^  pf 
Scotland,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  thid;^  any  inquify;i«la 
the  akmalfi  of  that  country  which  is  unsupported  by  tliese'mi^ 
thorities  must  be  radically  defective.  Some  con8idcrabIfe''aBf 
has  been  rendered  by  the  productions — ^we  wish  we  coul3  sajf 
pubUcatioMf — of  the  literary  clubs  of  Scotland  5  societies  m- 
stituted  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  printing  such  worlai>a8' 
throw  light  upon  the  history,  the  literature,  or  thelangii^ge* 
of  that  nation.  The  Diimial  of  Occurrents,  MelviHc^'  Rte*-' 
moirs,  Leslie's  History,  and  a  recently  issued  volume  of  Ifefite:*^ 
illustrating  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  are  fte- 
quently  quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  will  continue  to  furnish 
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m«Qh  aansteiiM  dnnng  thoieperMs  df  historj  to  which  hia 
a4l«fttmirh«0  yel^  be  directed.  But  all  these  aoinrctB of  in- 
fonotlipii^  hoveirer  inahiaUe'  in  thettselveay  aire<if  in&iWE  in* 
ter^l  when,  compared,  with  the  contents  of  the  State  Paper 
Office.  This  estahUshment-^peihaps  in  extent,  certainly  in 
impwrtance^^^urpassea  tnreryoiher  Reeerd  office  in  the  king* 
dom.  Here  is  deposited  the  corre^pondenoe  of  the  successive 
nuMStersof  state  ihNoi  the  leign  of  Henry  the  £&ghth  until  a 
recent  period.  In  these  letters^  varying  into  the  gnades  oi 
offiaia]^  semi-official  and  confidential,  many  a  state  aesret  is 
revodedy  the  hidden  springft  of  many  a  politick  movement 
ane.  developed.  When  inspecttng  these  -papen,  we  fed  as  if 
admitted  to  an  unreserved  andfimwliaT  interooarse  wife  the 
stat^nnen  of  the  past ;  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  Cecil  and  Wat 
aing^nwn  here  reveal  themsdives^  and  unbosom  to  us  their 
hopcAi  and  fears^  their  plots  and  projeots.  The  whole  machi* 
n^vy  of  stole  is  exposed  to  view ;  we  have  comnmnioatiens  of 
ail,lQDd9^  £rom  the  hurried  and  co^dentvd  note^.  penned  in 
si<dPMiwi4wd  in  Latin)  byQueeaBHzabetkto  Secretary  Ceoil> 
d!piv?t  t«»  tiiei  proposal  of  die  tcaitor  or  tiie  teport  of  tibe  sak^ 
riedl  Jf^w .  Firom  the  examination  ef  such  an  unexplorod  fimd 
thti^ipost  important  results  mi^t  naturatty  be  especUi'}  aad 
ia-^e  ptefaee  t^  his  sixth  volume  Mr«  Tytkr  thus  expresses 

r  Al^TlKfnAmaie  at  ike  History  of  Scodsad  ainv  pnAdiibad  €Dtt|nreiuads 
tti^'l^eriQ^/ ft4m  the  assassination  of  Cardini^  Be^oH^  In-  V&4^  to  ^ 
wfy^^ji^  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  Henry  l^d  Dar^ijey^,inl565,  an 
interval  brief  indeed  in  point  of  time,  but  prolific  in  events,  and  most  mo- 
itoeDtonb  in  their  consequences.  In  proof  of  this  it  Is  enough  to  say,  that 
itfeiillUnB^es  the  history  of  the  Reformation  m  Scotland ;  it  iodb^s  the 
etMreckv  the  progress  and  the  estmUisfatnent  of  dotiwasdsrfiil  revolntion, 
oCj^rhicl^  jn  %  former  volume,,  the  anthor  haa  nc^rked  the  faint  s||pToacbe9« 
hi^dt^  wh^h  now,  with  all  its  conflicting  principles*,  its  min^fed  &eling;B 
and  stern  features,  comes  prominently  before  us.  .  Preceding  this  great 
eir&t,  occurs  the  violent  and  impolitic  invasion  of  the  T^rotector  Somer- 
8^;  tfttd  ihc  English  war  with  the  united  ibrces  of  France  and  Scotland. 
ImnKNTe  immediate  connection  witii  it,  tlMantlhor  baa  traeed, -with  grealtor 
delailjthaii  former  wxiters^  the  hii^oryof  the  rs^enoy  q£  Mary  of  Lsrw 
ni^p  ^e  crafty  and  nnscrupulous  policy  of  EliEabet)^  and  Ceeilf  the  glote 
of  t^  Guises,  and  the  selfishness,  venality  and  restless  intrigues  of  the 
^cottisi  nobles,  as  well  Protestant  as  Romishi  Upon  these  subjects  he 
has'  iiad  abcess  to  a  large  mass  of  valuable  manuscript  materials,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  hitherto  unprinted  and  nnexamioed.    Thesei 
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materials  coDsUt  chiefly  of  original  letters  of  K<^x^  Cecil*  £lizab^,^a^, 
Murray*  Randolph,  Lethington,  Throckmorton  and  many  other  ac^o^ 
in  those  dark  and  troubled  times ;  and  the  historical  student  who  is  f^uni- 
liar  with  &e  earlier  and  able  labours  of  preceding  writers,  Wfll  AstoVer 
that  an  examination  of  this  correspondence  has  enabled  the  'aiAhor  to 
throw  new  light  upon  this  division  of  his  work,  and  to  rocker  fv«tn  tiie 
waste  of  conjecture  and  obscurity  some  portions  of  Scottish  histocy  w^ich 
were  lost."  t .  ^ 

Until  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  is  eompbted, 
or  at  least  until  Mr.  Tytler  has  reached  that  iniportaat  asm 
produ^  by  her  flight  into  England,  it  would  be  preincftire 
to  exQjnine  the  manner  in  which  this  sulgect^  hitherto  obq 
of  bitter  controversy,  has  been  treated  by  him.  From/ 
the  specimen  afforded  by  the  volume  now  published,  we  mst^ 
ventv^  to  believe  that  the  period  is  at  hand  in  whieh>tibe 
g^ilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  islikdy  to  be  established;  and  we 
lo^k.  fprward  with  no  little  interest  to  the  continuance  jof  Mrw 
Tyt^er'is^  lajboyrs,  in  tha  hope  that^  with  his  resources  and-im^ 
pi^rtialAi7>  h^  may  be  able  to  produce  conclusive  Evidence 
upon  ^13  lpffg^4igitated  que9tion«  It  may  possibly  t  be  ^oui* 
Iptj^tQ  reverf;  in,  due*  season  to  the  subject^  when  we^fthall 
pI;^e^j^lQ^r^rqad^*s  wi^th  an  outline  of  the  iaot8,4md  tile  jMor* 
c|^^p3  to  which  tji^se  facts  seem  to  lead  ua  *   /- 'i  - 

.,  jBut)>i^[;^.thuA  expressing,  in  general  tenn6>  a  fkvMrabU 
opipioipi,  pf  the  \yor)c  bc^e  us>  we  feel  ounsdves  eallediupofl 
to  ri^ei^  tfa^t  it  is,  i^apable  of  improvements,  move  eq^eeiiHjr 
in  its  earU^r  parts;  and  in  this  statement  we  only  eklra.lEie 
candid  admissioiji  n^e  by  Mr.  Tytler  himself  in  the  pipe&0B 
to  hi^  Wt  volume.  The  oontents  of  our  numerous  ttedird 
offices  and  Collegiate  libraries;  are  even  yet  too  little  .knoiw 
to  permit  us  to  predicate  with  any  degree  of  certaintlyawfafit 
may  or  may  not  be  (bund  in  their  imexplored  recessed.  Not 
only  has  much  been  done  since  the  appearance  of  thQ  firsjb 
volume  of  this  History,  but  the  attention  which  has  withi«i 
the  last  few, months  been  directed  to  the  national  archives  is 
likely,  to  be  attended  with  more  important  results.  Sir  IVan- 
cis  Palgrave  announces  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  Chapiter-' 
house  documents  which  place  in  a  new  light  the  important 
events  connected  with  the  adjudication  of  the  crown  of  Scot* 
land  to  Baliol.  The  long  and  intimate  connection  which 
existed  between  France  and  Scotland  induces  us  to  believe. 
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that  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  latter  coun- 
try ibust  exist  in  the  ETdtel  Soubise  and  the  Biblioth^que  du 
Roi^'more  especial^  since  we  know  that  volumes  containing 
the  correspondmce  of  the  Regent  Albany,  oi  Mary  of  Guise^ 
and  of  her  daug^ftter  Mary  of  Scotland^  are  there  deposited. 
The'Seelacronica,  a  volimie  rich  in  allusions  to  Scottish  events, 
has  very  recently  been  printed,  from  the  unique  manuscript 
at  Cambridge,  by  the  Maitland  Club ;  and  t^ie  same  active 
assdeiation  is  about  to  issue  a  more  important  work,  the 
ObsoMcle  of  Lanercost  The  introductory  volume  to  the  Acts 
of  Andiameiit  of  Scotland,  so  long  and  so  anxioiisly  antici- 
pated, is,  we  understand,  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  itb 
kamtd  editor  has  pledged  hhnself  Ibr  its  speedy  publication. 
^  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  vokmhious  oorre- 
spundence  of  Beatoki,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  wUch  h6  depo- 
flfted  in  the  Sootdi  College  at  Paris,  was  or  was  not  destroyed 
atlOie  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution ;  if  it  exists,  iis'ln- 
B^ed&im  woidd  be  most  essenttal  to  a  cbrrect-  i<fea'  dt  the  his- 
toey^^bf  Mary's  re%n  upon  many  of  its  most  hnpottafat  qtie*- 
lMtis;>  Thie  papers  oftiie  Eari  of  Arran  ore  pi-^served  ^t  Haiiiit 
IMPidac^  ukA  the  Cecal  papers  aire  at  Hatfield  House ;  the 
BoUe  fiihiilies  in  whose  custody  they  are  jflaced*v6uld  natu- 
rally feel  a  pride '  in  comnMmicating  them  to  the  historian. 
Bdbides  ^e«e  iStme  probably  sa^e  olher  sdurces  with  which  Mr. 
Ty4eris>itoreased  experience  has  made  him  acquainted  V  ^^iilcl 
iHiifeld^ese  iieiMrks  are  not  meant  to  dHi^ct  9r6tti  \ht  vahie 
cfflMaiHistory  of  tScotlahid,  they  are  proo^  how  Uiitorical 
Buderi^lsiklay  elude  the  mo&t  z^atous  ^nd'  pd^&etit  ttsearch, 
ijoAm^k  inducements  urging  theianthor  to  uriWearied  ex^on 
kifnvfiarihg  a  neweditkmiforMrhichlre  doubt  not  the  public 
i^maj^e  a  speedy  appHeatibn.      < 

»'  While*  it  is  obviously  impos^Ue  for  us  to  trace  the  narra- 
thw^of  ihis  woric  from  its  comtnencefmeiit  onwards,  it  would 
seai^y  be  just,  either  to  its  auAor  or  to  tfiir 'readers,  were 
wte  ter  pk>nounce  an  opinion  upon  its  merits  without  afford- 
fxfg  a:^sp(^cimen  of  its  execution.  Mere  praise  or  blame  are 
eflsif  bestowed,  and  deservedly  becomes  valueless  or  inno- 
cfiMms,'  Jfmless  accompanied  by  the  production  of  evidence 
i^)Oir  Whl^h  such  opinion  is  founded.  To  select  those  pas- 
sigd^^' only  which  admit  of  amendment  would  be  unjust; 
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to  ,cull  only  such  as  place  the  wosk  m:a  fpvoimible  light 
would  be  diatiigeiiiiou&  The  mdre  hnpartial  pooeewfleems 
to  be  found  in  subBBtting  to  a  critioalinvectigfitionftoine^oile 
events  or  o<Hineoted  series  of  ei^ents,  in  the  nuomgettK^t  bt 
vAaoh  die  merits  or  imperfeetioiiB  of  the  audur  inay 'IWMfr> 
ably  be  presumed  to  be  exhibited.  And  if  we  seleotf 'f(H!  *ii«- 
aminalion  some  one  transaction  more  than  usually  obrtiiro^; 
if  that  erent  b^  discussed  in  a  portion  of  tiie  woiic  which  1Mb 
the  fSswest  pretensions  to  completeness;  if  in  tUs  ^qpieslioti 
the  conclusions  of  our  audsor  are  at  variance  with  those  -df 
the  faighfst  authorily  amongst  his  predecessoni^  we  wi^  ft^to 
be  linderstood  that  our  choice  is  made  not  from  aiiy  wish^to 
beGaptiom^  but  simply  that,  by  putting  Mr.  Tytiier^s  clkkftrf 
as  an  historian  to  the  severest  test^  we  may  ftEdthfiiUy  ^i^ 
charge  to  the  public  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed' uploii 
us.  .     '        - 

The  Mstoty  of  Scotland  seems  naturally  to  resolve  HSielf 
iaito  several  4istmct  aaras^  each  distinguished  from  the  dfh^V 
by  the  general  character  of  its  events.  Amongst  these  tHi!ife 
is  one  period  which  sttoagly  arrests  the  ^ttentibti,  andF'%6 
which  we  toe  mduced  to  revert  with  greater  ftequetic^  khk 
enthasiasm  than  to  any  other.  Although  firom  a  Varietaf^^ 
reasons  the  occurrences  of  remote  antiquity  stand  so  ^n^dfi 
aloof  fiK^m  0«r  pressent  state  of  being  that  we  stem  to  Ittive 
Httfe  in  common>  yet^  on  the  other  hand^  the  very  cQ^R^n^ 
between  the  two  «la^s  of  society  fVuniiAes  in  itseV  '^j^l^ 
room  for  miedUtation,  and  comes  to  us  recommended  at  Ct^astflfy 
its  Mvetty.  It  is  teae  thtft  the  feudal  system^  with  its  |U{^ 
leges  and  its  obligations^  has  long  since  passed  away,  ttti&ibi 
infiuenoe  has  ceased  to  'be  felt  among  us;  our  laws,  htdMts'aiiil 
feelings  have  been  so  changed  (perhaps  improved),  that  We 
instiitationB  of  dur  ancestors  have  become  Utile  more  than'' a 
dead  letter ;  but  white  this  and  much  more  must  be  admitted, 
we  find  that  human  nature,  however  modified  by  extemsS 
circumstances^  is  ahvays  essentially  the  same,  and  tiiat'otik' 
sympathies  are  awakened  by  the  sorrows,  or  our  admirtetioh 
excited  by  the  virtues,  as  well  of  the  past  as  the  present 
Qualities  which  originate  in  and  are  nurtured  by  a  stage  of 
less  polished  civSization,  nre  perhaps  those  which  most  fbrd- 
bty  attmct  our  notice,  and  in  these  the  history  of  Scotland 
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k  parttcttkurly  fertile^  The  ei^tnts  vi^hicji  occuired  in  rapid 
sucoesuo&firoplihedesihof  Al^cander  AeThiid  to  the  esta* 
bfatffliimt;  of.  Adbei*  iBrooe  upon  the  durone,  by  the  battle 
of  Bmwpoigfchmiiy  fom  an  sesa  in  which  the  qwdkaes  requisite 
finr  biirtorical  rcmiance  are  imitedin  ap  emineixt degrae.  The 
arttoii'.  however  is  twofold^  for  the  heroes  are  two>  Wallace 
aii4  Bnice^  Aames  n^ver  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  firee* 
d#Pki»!  :lf  we.  were  called  uptm  to  decide  which  of  these  tba^ 
rMlezB  is  entitled  to  the  higher  admiration,  we  should  find 
the  task  a  difficult  one ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  such 
Ofxopiaprispn  ahould  be  instituted.  In  the  following  pages  we 
Of  n#De  ourselves  to  jan  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
^jtlistcnry  of  Wallace  has  been  treated  h(y  Mr.  Tytiber>  adding 
tQ:iiis  narrative  some  important  additional  £a^  which  tmye 
l^i^^ed  us  from  sources  of  informaUon  but  recently  inyesti* 
gated. 

.j.,^  ifre  have  before  stated,  the  history  of  Wallace  foirma  one 
9f  jft^ose  4)tteationa  upon  which  authoiB  have  adopted  cq»- 
^J^^g.  (yunions.  Upon  the  one  hand  Carte,  Loid  Hiuha^ 
f^vigfffd  ai^d  some  others  have  regarded  him  Us  an;  indav^ 
^Hgl  ^ffko»e  merits,  talents  and  successies  haye  been  egregi^ 
^flisfe.jW^^p^ted  by  his  countrymen.  By  impHitmtbn,  if  not 
qgf^^thc^.have  admitted  the  justice  cf  the.  terms  ^^  latno 
^yjgi^h^pji»<fthQimciM/^  so  liberally  bestowed  i^a.Um  b(r 
^^fikTi  >l^Uah  ihistorians*  la  his  milit^y  esq^loita  agaibsft 
t)K^„j(Jn]^j|^|i  they  see  nothue^  extiwordkiaiy  excepthJA  itr^ 
^gil  1^  jbaei  political  career  they  detect  oply  an  attempt  to 
Qfffilfe  ^.own  aggrandi3ement;  in  his  betarayil  they  sc»  no 
tq^^j^ryji  mo  severity  in  his  ex^outiwu  In  of^obttion  to 
^ij^^  jpvers  of  paradox  stands  the  bulk  of  the  S^ottidi  n%- 
t^n^^wbom  this  instance  may  be  eof^sidei^  as  represented 
l^j^x^  Tytler.  In  their  eyes  Wallace  is.entitled  to  the  credit 
Qf)^ying  planned  and  accomplished,  iwler  circunaMbancea 
o/pa^qre  than  ordinary  difficulty,  the  liberation  of  his  coiitttry 
fy^io;^  tjie  yoke  of  the  English ;  they  see  much  to  admwe 
i^  ^}^  political  tact  with  which  he  contrived  to  unite  for  a 
ti^^^Hb^  discordant  factions  mto  which  the  nation  was  i^lit 
^  fi8f*y  *^^*^  *^^  interests  ;  they  speak  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  jiiiilitary  skill  by  which  he  defei^d  the  experienced  gene-* 
rals  and  the  numerous  armies  of  England,  of  the  bniveiy 
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which  he  exhibited  in  the  field,  and  the  fiMitndir.ivkh  wfaieh 

he  asdended  tlM  ficaffl)kL '  •  *"•'*:    v»w 

In  tii€  dittribiitioii  of  kingdonn  hito  whioh  th^'band  it£ 
Pnmdeaee  has  mapped  out  the  sttttes  of  Eisropa^  it  iccnn 
obvioui^  hitendtd  that  Eng^d  and  Sootknd  ^ahotak^.k 
united  under  one*ruler.  Divided  only  by  ^^a  ivrer  herev^hnaa 
^^  an  ideal  line,^  separated  from  the  rest  of  Ibe  woiU  \afAm 
ocean,  and  tenanted  by  nations  of  kindred  laws,  ImguageMid 
descent)  the  enmity  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gsett  Biteis 
were  estrailged  from  each  other  for  so  many  cehturies  wa4 
unnatural^  and  tended  to  the  disadvantage  of  each  kingdoMp 
EngliMd,  the  richer  and  more  powerful,  expended  her  tvCttr 
Bvreatidiher  popukfci(m  in  attempts  to  secure  large  diatricto 
in  FVanoe;  attenqitawhiek,  if  successM,  would  hMwr^dnaidid 
the^Mirent  natioa  to  the  aeeondary-  importance  of  a  jNWviii^ei 
NormaBdy^.  Guieniie,  Aigou,  Touraine,  Poictou,  XaintoglH^ 
Mdte^u^revgne)  Fengord^Angoum<»8,Iimosin  andJKiHaig%i 
diatriolk/leqvali  is  exfeni  to  one  third  of  the  monarchy/ 
sa]^eiio^  opoknoe-ti^  those  which  were  under  the  i 
suKjadi^  of4heJA-e«di sovereign,  were  at  one  tiafte^ 
byitfaeiitji^giiah;  aodtheae  vaat  excarescencea  ooidd  bai^qH 
poft^tf  oid^hjnaiiienennoua  waste  of  strength  by  the.rbodyrte 
wiidtfl^Mfwesr^^aDiiiiiiatardUy  appended.  Had  the  blood  itad 
UM<Md&e3/;<wliitho»Bdward1^  Third  and  Heafy  the  WM^ 
pomfeA  wkb  silehf  huosk  pMAudon,  in  impolitic  eadeaaro«iBi*io.  - 
radote  ftana^becajexpended  mtmiting  Scotlaad  andlltialltt 
to.ifaa«votin  «£  Ellg^aad^  ti^y  wwukt  have  greater  daina.iqmi 
otiv tsq^ipeittfia^aa  thefhci«eB.*of  Creesy  and  Aginooutt.  ^  finnt 
lOsA^n^  tlie  xAher  huad^  widi  greats  prudence,  einbail»d  in- 
no  .aneh  eKterpfises^:aiid  the  oaanactiens  whidi  she  formed bgr 
mtttkgo  servadiradier^totheatensfton  of  her  commeme4iMUi 
her  conqvaats.  WklL.tha  exception  of  a  few  unimpoxtaot-.skir* 
miakeswtth  the  Norwegian  soverei^is,  or  the  petty  dueAaiiia 
of  tiia  Islesather  energies,  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexaadar  the  i 
Tkixd,^aeem  to  hove  been  directed  to  the  preservati<Mi  of -jpor 
independence,  and,  when  imdisturbed  from  without,  to  com- 
mercial speculations  or  agricultural  improvement.  During  the 
earlier  ipati  en  this  reign  the  intercourse  between  England  and 
Scotland  began  to  assume  an  appearance  of  hostility  j  bat  by 
the  easy  temper  of  H^nry  the  iThird,  and  the  judicious  £or- 
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beaHmce  of  AfexaHdra-^s  ^cMu»eUom>  HAs  waffiure,  whidi  would 
have  proved  so  ruinous  to  the  latter  reahn,  waa  atoMed^  and 
imt  iHifcftlieiseniblanoe  bwt.  the  spirit  oS-bmniAif  was  pre> 
suvaA  'Thfpwyal&niSwawere  doseljtiBitedbyina^ 
Bukij^M^the  noUes  in  each  kingdom  were  similarly  eirm»w 
jlaadti^  Alexander  and  a  large  proportion  of  hn  boons  held- 
peifceyii^nu  in  Englaaid^  and  conseqaenliy  otred  jserviee  to 
IiasiyL»a-tii«r  fendal  superior^ — circumstuioes  whiek  contn- 
haMbto'fatbeflarance  upon  the  one  hand  and  doferetice  upo» 
theiylinv*  But  aflSiirs  assumed  a  different  -aqieot  upon  tiw 
iJMrtfc  of  Alexander  theThird,  in^ich  hiq|»pemd  upon  MarahMie 
19a^lM6«.  The  unpublished  Chioaiek  of  LaiMi^trtfww 
niriwiia  with  some  particulars  r^ardiag  tl^  eve|it^whM%ifc» 
lihMiind,  are  not  recorded  bj  anjoflier  historian*  *  Alexandei's 
duMMtcr  is  here  painted  in  no  favourable  cakNUra;  .heiiB*de^ 
seribed  as  erael^  avaricious  and  vohiptiioasr;  <lMt>deattiJaf4ni^ 
fitflt'wttk  and  ys  children  is  regarded  as  ft  iiMigpingiAettt'b^ 
Qavkfortda  covreotion^  and  his  own  ^said  to  hufp^aBofsmA 
aa%^^Hmisbnientft«rhis  ineomgiMe  stabhomaaastfo  Vpou^ke^- 
dajfvMttadieaA  he  was  seated  m  the  ^Mdlaf-ftlidbargfe/easlk/ 
ootppiadpaftihfiBthetfansactioaoflwiekifcasBofi^^ 
iiidi]|^»wHud6ttversati<m  and  laer limmt  walh  hismdbtefc  tWlliBi 
thtfAtefewaa^ver  he  determined  vapm.ym^tki^MvjaifKafjYkib' 
YUMi^i^holttd  been  induced  by  the  s|aeiididiMU*^&aithMM  • 
t^tmrnoft^At  monastic  habit  to  wUpk  Ati  hfad/deMteA^licr^' 
bM^  WhiUMtfmpwSs,  disreganiog-ikfTBeHMMtelBBioefc  afMr 
gne^a^lhe^ffolence  of  the  tempest  wUchragad  j^tftliontyaiKfrtho^ 
I  iJtedutfiaoed  npon  himbydlese«nm4f>I^Bt,terdGtBXieB0td' 
hift  joiafcwf  to  Kinghom^  where  his  'wjErnhsiddd)  kid  pasasd- 
Q|ikiaila=feny  m  safety^  andacoagqpattiedyenlybjitthitatatjdtta 
hoArtliched  the  borough  of  Iwverkeihiti;  .  The  amster  of  Am 
reyal'srit^jworics  recc^nized  the  kingi'a  mice/ 4nd  viler  iveely 
coowitatingupon  the  dangers  inoident  to  tfwsfe  noetomal  tan^ 
blai^^jwiiich,  by-the-by^  he  is  said  ta  have  indcOged-fbr  the 
paai^ctoe  of  visiting  others  besides  his  vfiSt)^  be  recommeatdodi 


*  The  date  usually  assigned  is  March  16 ;  the  statement  in  the  text  is  upon  the 
aufluiirity  of  the  Cbzonicle  of  Lukercost. 

t  T1d»  Chroiriele,  abonnding  in  vahuble  and  authen^  iaibnMtkm  regarding  the 
aflUrtof  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  has  not  hitherto  ^et  wHh  the  attention 
whieh  It  merits. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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a  halt  until  daybreak.  The  proposal  was  jesd&gly  rejeoiedy 
but  two  guidea  were  demand^^  and  having  put  himself  y^n4^ 
their  direction  the  fiated  monarch  continued  his  joumej^  JBqt 
before  the  party  had  advanced  a  couple  of  miles  they  lo^t^UfUV 
quaintance  with  their  road,  and  were  compelled  to  trust  U^^m-i* 
selves  to  the  instinctive  guidance  of  their  horses.  When  ridia^ 
along  a  nairow  path  near  the  seanshore  the  king  was  thcoiK^n 
from  his  horse,  and  perished  like  another  Sisera,  says  our 
monkish  historian,  who  adds  that  when  he  was  present  at  the 
feneral  solemnities  which  were  performed  in  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
fermling^  he  noticed  that  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wet  excepting 
only  those  who  were  most  bound  to  the  king  by  friendship 
andgmtitude^ 

*  llie  affiuw  of  the  kingdom  assumed  a  disturbed  and  gloomy 
aspect.  It  wasi  obvious  that,  although  the  succession. to  the 
throne  had  been  |)reviously  settled  by  the  Three  Estate;^  of 
Parliaatent  upon  Mftrgaret  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  yet  hcpr 
sex,  herinfeiu^  and  her*  residence  in  a  foreign  counixy  r^p^ 
dered  her'  authority  doubtful,  if  not  contemptible,  in  the  ^ye^ 
of  a  turbulenft  nation.  Thus,  under  the  pretext  of  d^ndi^g 
the  intere^^^-of  the  youthfiil  queen,  or  of  securing  the  (jpuptr 
qtdility  or  th$  a^ependence  of  the  realm,  an  oppwrtuni^  ;W3i8 
afforded  by  whidithe  miarauding  nobles  could  summoa  wMh 
some  grace  their  retainers,  and  await  with  cahn-  satisfij^ptioa 
the  slaiiggle  which,  the^  saw  approaching. 

But  in  the  mean  4wie  measures  of  a  public  nature  were  not 
n^ected. '  The  ctergy^  nolnlity  and  oommons,  who  had  -as- 
sembled fit  ;the  funeral  of  ike  late  king,  appear  imppediate)y 
to  have  constituted  a  n^ency,  of  which  the  Bishqp«  of  ,St« 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  ^onfy, 
members^  No  time  was  lost  in  communicating  wilJi  the^ 
powerful  ne]gU)0ur  £dward  the  First,  to  whom,  as  the  brp- 
tbcH^-in^law  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  the  grand-uncle  of 
Margaret  o£Nanviiy>  they  naturaUy  k>oked  for  adviorand  pro- 
tection. Unfortonately  the  letter*  of  credeiK^e  which  the  njcs-* 
sengers,  John  of  St.  Germain,  Prior  of  the  Friars-Pre^ph^ 
of  Pertly  and  IMor  Arnold,  of  the  same  order,  carried  with 


*  We  quote  from  the  original  letter,  which  is  dated  at  DunfermHn^,  n^on'ihlJ 
Friday  after  the  Anmmdatiou  of  oar  Lord  (corresponding  to  Maroh  91),  128€»r 
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Aera  is  sSient  as  to  the  particulars  which  tiiey  were  em- 
powered to  discuss,  and  leaves  the  whole  transadioii,  except 
the  Ixtre  faet  of  its  occurrence,  in  obscuritj.  But  whatever 
their  proposals — ^and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to 
surmise  that  this  message  could  be  intended  to  suggest  to 
Edward  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  subsequently  pursued— 
an  arrangements  must  have  been  suspended  by  the  Queen 
dowager  Yoleta^s  declaring  that  she  was  about  to  present  them 
Tnth  an  heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Scotland. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  foundation  £or 
the  scandal  circulated  by  the  Chronicler  of  Lanercost  against 
die  Queen.  In  addition  to  the  enmity  which,  as  a  good  Bor- 
derer, he  felt  against  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  as  a  good 
monk  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  an  additional 
share  of  prejudice  towards  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vow  of 
celibacy.  By  him  we  are  informed  that  Yoleta  contrived  to 
preserve,  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  eleven  months,  the 
popularfty  which  her  delicate  condition  gave  her  in  the  eyea 
of  the  expectant  people ;  and  that,  when  this  deception  oould 
no  longer  be  sustained,  she  attempfted  to  mtroAnoe  into  her 
beddiamber  an  infant  of  mean  parentage,  fbf  the  .purpose  of 
passing  it  off  as  the  son  of  her  late  husband  King  Alexander. 
Hie  fraud  was  detected  by  William  Earl  of  Buchan :  Ae  in- 
d^ani  populace  threatened  to  bury  her  alive,  and  she  wwr 
happy  in  escaping  to  the  Continent,  where,  in  the  year  1294, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

Events  of  the  utmost  importance  nOw  foUbwed  in  tftpd 
succession.  Edward  took  tiie  aflfairs  of  Scotland  under  his 
iinAiediate  protection  and  control^  fmd  having  been  acknow^' 
kdged  Lord  Paramount,  the  clanns  of  the  compijtatora  were 
submitted  to  his  arbitration.  After  some  preliminaries  it  was 
decided  that  John  Baliol  was  the  nearest  h^  to  the  myei 
line,  and  to  him  was  adjudicated  thcf  vacant  tiufone.  He 
acknowledged  Edward  as  his  superior,  and  did  homage  for 
the  crown  which  he  had  received  as  the  representative  of  * 
free  people.  In  thus  consenting  to  an  arrangement  whack 
involved  the  national  independence  he  had  a  preced^rt  in  the 
example  of  the  chief  nobility ;  and  although  it  may  be  ad« 
mitted  that  he  failed  to  act  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  mind,  yet 
much  may  be  said  in  extenuatioii  of  his  conduct*    The  emi^ 
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nei3Lce  which  h^  thus  attained  brought  all  the  miserkp  pf  pq>wet 
without  it9  advantages.  In  the  King  of  England  be  founfl^  a 
n^aster  resolved  to  exercise  with  the  utmost  rigour  a^^  Uie 
privileges  which  the  feudal  system  gave  him  over  his  yas^l ; 
in  the  Scottish  nobility  he  had  to  deal  with  a  party  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting^  all  encroachments  which  might 
be  made^  through  him,  upon  the  liberty  of  their  coyji&y. 
By  births  education  and  feeUngs  Baliol  was  an  Englishmfm  ; 
and  at  first  the  control  of  his  subjects  was  probably  nvof^ 
irksome  to  him  than  the  exactions  of  his  sovereign.  But 
the  ii;idignities  which  were  studiously  heaped  upon  him  soon 
became  intolerable,  and,  though  tardily,  produced  the  effect 
which  was  intended ;  he  renounced  his  homage  to  England, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  M-ith  France,  and  seemed  resolved 
by  the  energy  of  his  proceedings  to  atone  for  the  indecision 
which  he  had  formerly  exhibited. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Edward  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  determination,  since  it  gave  him  a  pretext 
for  putting  ipto  execution  schemes  long  cherished  and  matured, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  waited  with  impa- 
tience. .  He  began  his  northern  campaign  with  vigour  5  Ber- 
wick;,, thea  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  iti  Scotland, 
wa$  taken>y  an4  its.  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  without  reg^tl 
to  f^ge  or  sex ;  the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
surrendered,  and  the  army  of  the  insurgents  was  defeated  witn 
immense  loss  at  Dvinbar.  Baliol  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  and  after  performing-  sundry 
acta  of  huniiliating  penance  to  his  offended  liege-lord,  and 
resigning  Scotland  and  its  people,  his  feudal  delinquency  was 
pardoned^  and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 

Edward  proceeded  northward,  and  in  his  progress  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  Commons. 
Returning  he  held  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  and  there  adopted 
measures  which  tended  to  strengthen  his  own  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  subjugated 
nation.  He  restored  the  possessions  of  such  landholders  as 
did  fealty  to  him,  and  many  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  by  Baliol  were  permitted  to  continue  in  force ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  invest  John  de  Warenne,  the 
new.  governor,  with  extensive  military  powers  both  in  Scot- 
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land  ^ftnd  the  North  of  England,  and  he  committed  the  ctis- 
tody.  of  all  fortresses  to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  firmly 
attacffaed  to  his  interests.  Having  taken  these  precautions. 
Which  reflect  no  less  credit  upon  his  talents  as  a  politician  than 
his'p'revious  exploits  redounded  to  his  military  reputation,  he 
returned  homewards,  with  the  confidence  of  seeing  Scotland, 
like  Wales,  become  an  appanage  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  calm  which  succeeded  was  of  short  duration.  The  Earl 
of  Warenne,  labouring  under  ill  health  and  conceiving  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  completely  broken,  resided 
in  the  North  of  England ;  Cressingham,  the  Treasurer,  was 
grasping  and  avaricious ;  Ormesby,  the  Justiciary,  was  cruel 
and  oppressive ;  and  the  duties  of  these  offices  were  neglected, 
or  discharged  with  unnecessary  and  ill-judged  severity.  Al- 
though the  Scottish  nobility  were  so  far  reduced  to  subjection 
as  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  English  yoke,  yet  a 
variety  of  causes  conspired  to  exempt  the  lower  orders  from 
the  same  callousness ;  and  a  band  of  sturdy  peasantry — de^- 
nated  as  outlaws  by  their  adversaries —has  the  credit  of  com- 
mencing the  struggle  for  national  independence, 

rof  a  while  their  efforts  must  have  been  unsystematic,  dis- 
connected and  unimportant,  partaking  rather  the  character  of 
a  predatory  incursion  than  a  great  national  struggle;  but  at 
length  the  party  was  united  under  a  leader  possessing  in  an 
eminent  de^ee  all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  fol*  carrying 
on  either  a  regular  or  a  desultory  warfare.  Jle  wasi  courageous, 
inured  to  privation  and  fatigue,  prompt  and  enterprising,  bf 
immense  bodily  strength  and  of  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  country  m  which  he 
acted,  and  influenced  by  an  uncompromising  hatred  against 
his  enemies.  The  efforts  of  the  insurgents  now  became  more 
methodised ;  they  were  planned  with  greater  judgement,  and 
executed  with  greater  boldness ;  the  Scottish  nation  began  to 
look  with  interest  on  a  contest  in  which  they  had  not  yet  the 
courage  to  participate,  and  Edward  soon  became  aware  that 
active  measures  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  su- 
premacy. 

,  Of  William  Wallace,  whose  energies  had  thus  been  called 
into  action,  we  know  very  little.    No  authentic  information  has 
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reaohed  v&  reispecttng  hh  perefntdge'i^;  and  as  to  Ifis  snarly  U- 
•tory,  unless  we  assent  to  the  legends  told  us  liy  Blind  Hany, 
(whose  authority  by^the-by^  as  we  shdl  preseatfy  )ia!va  ocea- 
sion  to  show,  is  not  always  so  contemptiUe  as  Lord  Hailea 
would  have  us  to  believe^)  we  must  pass  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject in  nlence*  It  is  not  until  May  1297  that  we  have  a&y 
connected  account  of  his  exploits^  but  at  that  thne  1^  appears 
as  the  asserter  of  Scottish  independence.  To  ferm  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  such  a  project 
as  that  which  Wallace  undertook,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine for  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  two  natioBa. 
Edward  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  with  a  judgement 
matured  and  a  body  unimpaired ;  he  had  extend»l  his  fame 
over  Europe  and  into  Asia;  the  Kings  of  France  and  Axragcm 
had  submitted  their  disputes  to  his  arbitration;  thelhroBes  €»f 
Scotland  and  Sicily  had  been  adjudicated  by  hisdecrea;  be 
had  united  Wales  to  his  dominions,  and  foimd  himself  suf- 
ficiently powerflil  to  disregard  alike  the  censures  and  the  sug^ 


*  Although  little  can  be  stated  with  certainty  regarding  the  pedigree  of  WaHace, 
yet  upon  tuch  a  subject  eten  probability  muit  be  intercsthig.  The  folldwiiigp  table 
ia  iMDidod  upon  eridcnoe  vhich  seems  worthy  of  considemioa: 

Richard  Waleme  acquired  Unds  in  K:4^  where  he  settled  and  name^  thf;plaoe»|i 
Richard-tiin»  wluch  is  now  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish  in  Ayrshire.    He  waa  | 
witn^  to  diartera  of  Walter  the  ilrst  Steward,  one  of  which  k  beAM«  the  y^ci*  1 
1174.  (CiMA.  Pifisl.  7).  J 


KichardWalen8e.succeeded  hima 
and  mBOomempoFary  with  Ate  I  , 
the  son  of  Winter.  1 

Rkhcrd  Walevtev  sUaa  Waleys, 
(for  in  the  cartnlarics  the  name  is 
written  each  way,)  succeeded  him, 
and  was  eonteuponury  with  the 
second  Walter  and  with  his  son 
Alexander.  Me  held  ^e  estate  of 
Ochencroweon  the  river  Ayr  (Dal- 
nrmp.  Collect,  p.  413),  as  well  ad 
the  original  estate  of  Kicardtun 
aad  other  kiids  in  Kyle. 


Henry  Walense  held  lands  ihi  Ren-^;- 
frewaiiire  under  Waher  the  Steward  : 
in  the  early  part  oftfael  3th  oeaturf.  \ 

!•• - • 

Adam  Walense  lived  temp.  Alexand.:: 
n.,  and  is  called  in  a  charter  of  lAim  | 
second  Walter  **  miles  noster."  j 


Blalcolm  Waleys  m  • 


1 


Makofan  Wallace. 
See  this  volume 
p.  158. 


Sir  WrtxiAM  Wallace 
of  Ellerslie,  f  23rd  Aug. 
1305,8.  p.  L  Tlie  estate 
of  EUerslie  went  to  the 
Wallaces  of  Ricardton  as 
his  nearest  male  heirs. 
(Chart.  Paisl.) 


>  dr.  of  Sir  Regi. 
naldCraw^m, 
sheriff  of  Ayr. 


JohnWalUico^tdan 
prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted bvfidward'ia 
1307.    '(GhiXMLLa. 

nercost,  fol.  212.) 
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geslioiiBoftbe  Popa  Bng^andhyJuftjudkabusadministrstkm 
ladllftttaniM  «  degree  of  .uitemal  qvaet  ivhich  sIm  had  never 
bdm  oqjoyed;  Ihe  nobles  wcare  hdd  in  awo  by  biB  talentf ^ 
and  the  afi)totk>nft  of  the  people  were  secured  by  his  attention 
to  their  iatereflto.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  all 
the  hnrntKating  features  of  a  subjugated  province ;  its  king 
was  in  exile,  its  nobfes  were  in  prison  or  serving  in  a  distant 
coonlvy  under  the  banners  of  the  oonqneror,  its  castles  were 
tenanted  bjr  English  soldiery,  and  its  people  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject  dependence  upon  the  will  of  a  ibseigD  despot.  It 
is  soaonccfy  possible  to  believe  that  under  such  circumstances 
Waihuse  could  antkipaie  the  extraordinary  success  whicb  at- 
tended him ;  we  venture  to  conjecture  that  accidental  droum- 
alanoes,  rather  than  a  preconcerted  scheme,  placed  him  in  the 
ttkiatfcien  in  which  he  fir^  appears,  and  that  the  part  which  he 
4ook  in  mmie  act  of  violence  occasioned  1^  the  tytsm^  of 
fidwaid's  ministers  led  to  that  burst  of  4[)opular  indignation 
of  wkiehhe  waa,  for  a  time,  as  weU  the  ag^it  a&  the  director. 
Bower  and  Blind  Harry  agree  that  he  was  outlawed  for  kill- 
ing William  de  Hesilridge,  the  English  sheriff  of  Clydesdale,  a 
traditionary  tale  which,  although  rejected  by  Lord  Hailes, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  unimpeachable  authority 
lyf  the  Scalacronica.  The  author  of  this  History,  TkDtnas 
de  Grey  (an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Grey),  had  his  infor- 
mation of  this  fact  from  his  father,  who  was  present  at  the 
skirmish  and  was  left  for  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  burning 
ruins'^.  The  next  exploit  in  which  the  tnsmigento  ei^aged 
was  Intended  with  more  important  results.  War^ine  the 
Ck>yemor  and  Qressingham  the  Treasurer  had  proceeded  into 
England  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  parliament  at  London ; 
Ormesby,  the  Justiciary,  was  therefore  the  only  English  officer 
resident  in  Scotland.  By  a  n^id  march  across  the  country 
to  Scone,  where  he  held  his  court,  it  wtis  intended  tluU  he 
should  be  intercepted  and  killed ;  but  timely  intdligence  of 
the  plan  having  reached  him,  he  secured  his  safety  fay  a 
piee^iitate  flight  into  England.  Lukewarm  measures  were 
now  no  longer  advisable  or  practicable ;  and  the  party,  being 
strengthened  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Steward  of  Scot* 

*  Scalacronica,  p.  123.  Mtitland  Club  edition,  Glasgow,  1836. 
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lafid  wd  Us^bODth^r^Aoheitde/Birupe^  S^s^ 
Sir  Aadrew  Munay^  Sir  William  I)o«|^  aad  oUm^iWiwl 
,cme  more  the  Lion  pf  Scotkod  ia  opposition  to/tt^  Irfjiop^frifi 
,of Eaglaod,    *  ,  .  .tjiirl  ti 

.  ll)isintelligeop6  reached  Edward  when  ai)DUtio.i»m))CMrk'fi^ 
Flanders^  and  coosequratily  unable. to  give  per^oxial  aMfi|4- 
woe  to  the  afiaira  of  Scotbuid«  Ho  adopted  measuiie»  whidi 
seenied  more  than  adeqijiate  to  quench  the  8|>iiii  of  inmib- 
.  ordination  tbua^  unexpectedly  manifested  in  a  country  wbioh 
be  hifnae|f>  h^t  a  few  Jxvonths  before,  had  left  in  a  sitate  of  quifit 
i^ig^ation  to  ita  fate.  He  directed  the  Earl  of  Warenno  to  put 
li^nj^Jf  at  the  bead  of  all  the  military  force  of  Bn^and.  0P€tti 
tl^e.^rpo^t.  northwards;  some  of  the  imprisoned  SeofctaM^iMk- 
bili^.>^ere  re}^;ase4  from  custody  and  deapatehed  home  t«M^ 
(juijB  tb<^  6^ty  of  th^  vassals,  and  a  vrit  was  issued  to  C!re»- 
js|^g^]k^  the  Trfia^urer  strictly  enjoining,  him  to  sw^nd.idl 
jpiay^n^^tft^^hatsoevor  purpose,  so  that  the  whdb  reveMuns 
qi^^tUf^  vc^f^i  be  apprc^riated  to  the  exterminatioivof  thidae 
f^,^l]ye^^n;i^«^iW5tQif^  ai^d  idisturbers  of  the  peaoe*.-^  Itriwaa 
:ap^,,po^t)le/tq;^y  tb^se^ders.so  as  to  satisfy  the  8)[)ndt  in 
^l^c^  th^ j;V/Bn^  4ictat(?d»  Wje  learn  from  a  letter  addjnesaedfby 
Cressingbap|iTf^jQ4ward>jin  answer  to  the  writwhiohjveibavte 
flft^fl^tioiifedi  tb4^.it>y^  thjc%and  had  been  for  som^tmep^t, 
ifl^piptiqibj^^to  leyya  .jingle  penny;  Uiat  so  far  from  beisig 
a^le.  to.rai^e  Hie  sun>  adequate  for  the  expedition^  ttboreiwens 
i^o,,Ei^^s|bi  ^hfpritf^  resident,  in  any  of  the  Scotti^  oounttas 
vi^h  ttw.p^peptioi)  ofB^nnic^kand  Roxburgh;  tliat  maaiffof 
theap  .offioef^  hadb^en  ala^^  some  had  escaped.,  and  nsnfi 
v^^tured  to  retum,.a,  strQi^  proof  of  the  reac^ness  with'Whioii 
the  nation  had  respoi^ed  to,  the  summons  of  Wallace* .  HThe 
Earl  pf  Warcnne,if  he  ventured  at  this  time  into  Sootland>f  i«M 
turned  without^ havjng enpouputered  the  insurgents;  butiE^eeqr' 
and  Cliffprdj.Avhp  were  stationed  upon  the  West  Borders^  fbundi 
them. encamped  near  Irving,  and  upon  July  9th  induced  aontr 
of  the  party  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  by  which  they  renounced 
the  national  clause  and  made  submission  to  Edward*  Wallace 
and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell  rejected  all  compromise  and 
retired  northward.  Upon  July  27th  Cressiugham  informedEd* 

♦  Rot  Scot^  21  June,  1297. 
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Meilii^^in  iii«  fom«l  of  Selkirk ;  md  frMter  written' upon 
tb^flttaie  4iy>by  theBidbdp  of  Aberdeen^  John  Comyn  Earl 
of  Buchan,  and  Garteney  son  of  the  Eari  of  Mar,  shows  that 
j^nilpew  Moray  the  y<)ungerhad  excited  serious  disturbances 
in  ti#  d^^mties  eft  Inverness  and  Hoss.  It  was  therefore  re- 
Bcdv^thtct  the  Ebglish  troops  shotM  assemble  at  Berwick  <br 
ftiniore  Goncetttrated  and  vigorous  pi*otecution  of  the  WftffiEM. 
The  musfter-^roU  of  the  army  under  Warenti*  tein  existence^ 
-and*  ftimislhes  us  with  a  distinct  adcouilt  of  tlri  number  of 
th^  htiops  which  he  led  to  the  disastrous  battlfr  \)f  *Stirikig^. 
Brian  Fita  Alan,  who  had  been  appointed  the  'new'  Gorei^nor 
^'Scof^ttd,  was  imderstood  to  be  upon  his  Way  to  assume  rfie 
cevmnand  of  the  army,  and  to  exercise  the  imt)drtknt  duties 
vitb- whidi  he  was  entrusted  by  the  royal  cdnmiisSiidni* }  Wa- 
senne  seems  to  have  considered  himself  vcnA^  the 'c^eMtir^ 
<£  Itts  master,  and  acted  rather  as  a  lieutenant  than  a  getltsi^ 
She  chstinate  ignorance  of  Cressingham,  aft  ecdeiiil^c,  jbfii^d 
ioAhe  want  of  -subordination  which  appedra?  tb  fcirve^  jprijVailed 
in  tbe«En{i^8h  awny,  led  to  an  engagement  ^^'tthWallacclmflt** 
eittteaidy  ^^advantageous  circumstandes,  nhtfWan^W^  ^^ 
defebted  "with  immense  loss  at  the  Bridge  of  StfiBhg.  '  ^ '  ' 
>A;violdry  gained  by  undisciplined  ti-dops  b^r  the  Ettglifeh 
vicnpoyi  and  the  English  chivalry  must  nfttimiHy '  have  pt* <^ 
doocda  strong  feeKng  in  favour  of  the  generri  byMtofed  skilf 
aad'icourage  it  was  achieved^  especially  when  ittvai'fclt*  thdt 
farDMr  exertions  were  ilecessary  befbre  any  real  berieftt  colild 
rsmA  Iroto  die  triumph.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat, 
the 'Absence  in  Flanders  of  a  considerable  proportion  bf  th^ 
mitttary  strength  of  England,  and  a  report  which  retfched 
tiiam  dT  the  death  of  Ed\^*ard,  seemed  to  offer  t6b  tempting  an 
upptfitityiily  to  be  neglected ;  but  as  Mthing  cdtild  be  done 
Wt  by  unity  of  purpose,  so  that  unity  could  hot  be  hoped 
fcr  except  l^  the  appointment  of  an  ackiiowledged  head; 
Here  however  difficulties  interposed,  for  their  kin^  was  a 
prisoner,  and  of  the  nobles  few  were  exempt  from  the  pre- 
I..1. , . . 

'^^'Tte-iiStith  ertlected  for  the  use  of  the  kiog  hi  the  furtherance  of  the  Scottish 
war  amounted  in  one  year  to  10328/L  19«.  9d.,  whereof  was  paid  as  wages  in  the 
.same  period  the  sum  of  10,720/.  8«. 

t  Rot.  Pat.  25  Edw.  L,  p.  ii.,  m.  7.,  daL  28  Aug. 
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tnmfl&on^^  the  .certainty  of  b«viogi  made  co^i^eimom  to  Sue 
glftiML.  Na suspioioaiof  this  nature  could  be  attached 't9>Wfd' 
lace  or  to  Sir  Andrew  Moray  {son  oThimwho*  was  kiUed.ai 
StirUng)^  and  iqK>n  them  fell  the  choice  of  the  nation^.  Within 
a  month  after*  the  defeat  of  Warenne  we  find  these  two  indiR^ 
^als  styUng  themselves  ^^  Duces  ezeicitus  regoi  Sootim  ^ 
^  coQimunitatis  ejusdem  regai/'  and  aniM>unci]ig  to  Aveiga 
pow«rs>the  liberation  of  Scotland,  by  battle^  from  the  dMoiaioB 
of  the  fiagUsb. 

Loid  Hailes  ranarks^  ^^  That  Wallace  deserved  the  offioe  is 
certain,  Aow  he  obtained  it  must  for  ever  remain  probiema*- 
tical/'  An^unprinted  Chronicle,  written  early  in  the  reignof 
Sdwaid  the  Second^  fimushea  some  information  upon  the  mAh 
jed  which  has  every  appearance  of  prdliafaitity*  It  states 
that  ^Aer.tbe  batde  of  Stirling  the  Scotd)>  findmg  that  the 
promiaes  of  vietcory  which  had  been  held  out  to  them  ^^re 
realised^  and  eicpeoting  yet  greater  successes,  requested  Wal- 
lace to  be  the  Imler  of  their  army,  and  that  the  first  Earl  in 
Scotland  girded  him  with  the  belt  of  a  knight  at  <a  great 
ii$li<ma)  Bsaembly  whidi  wasf  held  upon  the.  occasion. 
*  An  ejqmtition  into  England  was  now  resolved  upDa,,andiiq[i* 
pears  to  havebeen  carried  into  execution  with  a  ferocity  fwhidi, 
although  partly  owing  to  the  spiritof  thetianes,  was  dowbtfeos 
migmenfaul.  hy  the  reccUeetion  <tf  past  injuries.  The  £ngliah 
beij^-^poWf  the  sujBfierers^  their  historians  are  minute  in.tiieir 
accf^Unt  jof  >tb€iBe.ravag|9S«  Berwick*,  then  an  unwalkd  town 
aad'des^^tf^dlQrnitaiEn^iisb  defenders,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the. Scotch;  thesr  piUagied  Nrnthumberland  and  CuaaferrfcinA; 
the  inhabitants  twhocould  not  escape  southwards,  or  gain  an 
entranqe  i»to  the  oasUes,  were  slau^tered  without  regard  to 
age,  sex  or  condition.  Hemingford,  a  contemporary  fanto- 
nan  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
WaUace,  narrates  an  interesting  occurrence  which  took  {Jaoe 
at  this  time,. and  we  insert  it  as  exhibiting  the  character  >of 
the  Scottish  hero  in  a  pkawig  light.    The  priory  of  Heshavi 


*  We  look  forward  >i«ith  anxiety  to  the  appearance  of  the  History  of  Berwick  by 
our  zealoni  iBticiHarian  friend  Bobert  Wodddl,  fiaq.,  knowmg  that  the  rioh  harvest 
qf  MrfrwiiMiiaM  which  he  haa  gathered  from  the  Record  Offices  and  the  PubhcMid 
Colk^iate  lihtaries,  both  of  England  and  ScotUnd,  will  enable  him  lo  i 
a  most  important  addition  to  our  topographical  literatare. 
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hmA,  Eke  oUier  religiovitf  houses^  been  deserted  by  its  ii^bi- 
tents;  Imt  wben  it  was  reported  that  tbe  Soottisb  army  had 
taken  a  dififerent  route  from  what  had  been  antidpated^  three 
i]€ihe  iomales  ventured  to  return,  and  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  tfccy  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  invaders.  Al- 
though the  affrighted  priests  sought  refuge  in  their  oratory^ 
its  sanctity  aflbrded  them  no  {nrotection ;  they  were  seized, 
and  comnanded  under  pain  of  instant  death  to  deliver  up  the 
treasures  of  their  church.  While  one  of  them  was  attempting 
to  convince  the  soldiers  that  the  fe^'  and  insignificant  utensils 
which  he  produced  were  the  only  treasures  which  ^eir  house, 
impoverished  by  a  prior  incursion  of  1^  Scots^  had  been 
able  to  procure,  Walkce  entered  ibe  chapel.  He  expdled  the 
marauders,  hiunbty  requested  that  mass  might  be  celelmd:ed, 
and  retired  to  divest  himself  of  his  amour,  in  order  that  he 
might  participate  with  all  due  reverence  in  tbe  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  Upon  his  return  he  found  that  his  fbttawers  had 
brdcen  in  upon  the  service,  already  commence, andhad  car-> 
ried  off  Ae  cup,  the  embroidered  cloths,  and  even  the  inass- 
bo<^.  He  caused  instant  search  to  be  made  for  tlieddift- 
quents,  who,  dliiough  recognised,  weire  not  pointed  cMt  to 
Hhfti,  as  'it  was  known  that  they  would  be  beheaded ;  tod'  he 
eeiltloned  the  priests  to  remam  near  him  as  their  only  prot^Mv 
tkns  aj^nst  the  savage  troops  whom  he  commanded*  He 
femiained 'there  daring  three  dajrs,  wUleiBS  amy  ravaged  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  Us  departure  he  giav^  tetters 
patent  announcing  that  lie  had  taken  the  prior  and  oimveiit 
d£iHexbam, their hnds, tenants, goodaand  poMessionstindSsr 
his  immediate  protection,  a  {Hrivilege  of  whi^  tiiey  must  have 
been  taught  the  value  by  the  scenes  wfaiditiiey  had  jut^wit- 
oeased** 

The  return  of  Edward  from  Flanders  gave  a  Afferent  turn 
to  the  affidrs  of  Scotland.  At  the  head  of  an  immense  army 
he  entered  Lothian,  while  Wallace,  acting  upon  the  principk 
forwards  so  frequently  and  successftiHy  adopted  by  Bruec, 
retired  before  him  and  led  him  on  into  a  country  incapable 

*  These  lottere  of  protection  nin  in  the  name  of  Andrew  de  Moray  and  WilHam 
WaBace^  who  style  themselTes,  **  Dnces  exercitio  regni  Scotie,  noraiae  pr»eIaori 
-piiiuigiB  domim  Johannis  Dei  gratia  regis  Seutift  Uki^ris,  de  eonseitsil  oommuni- 
tMis  regi^  ejusdem."    Dated  Moremher  7. 
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of  sustaining  either  his  men  or  the  horses  of  his  numerous 
cavalry.  The  English  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winli^ 
Edward  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  commeniang 
an  inglorious  retreat,  while  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  hang  upon 
his  rear  and  harass  him  by  frequent  skirmishes.  While/ he 
was  in  this  position  a  spy  informed  Edward  that  his  enemies 
were  encamped  in  a  wood  near  Falkirk,  and,  aware  that  liis  only 
hope  lay  in  compelling  his  antagonist  to  fight,  he  gave  instant 
directions  to  proceed  thither.  Had  the  Scotch  persevered  in 
their  newly  adopted  tactics  they  would  have  gained  a  most  im- 
portant advantage, but  instead  of  receding,  as  they  should  have 
done,  they  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  fought,  and  were  beaten. 

The  bdtUe  of  Falkirk  more  than  any  other  was  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  Scotland^  for  the  defeat  which  Wallace  there 
sustained  was  occasioned  no  less  by  the  treachery  of  his  as- 
sociates than  the  superior  force  of  his  enemies.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  and  upon  plausible  groimds,  that  feeling  hq  Baa 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  indignant  at  the  perfidy 
wbic^  he  had  tvitnessed,  he  resigned  in  disgust  the  authc^jify 
\tith  whicA  hje  liad  been  invested,  "  nor  does  it  appear  tfrat 
*^  he  retained  any  command  in  the  armies,  or  influence  in  t*he 
^f  councils  of  thjit  nation  which  he  had  once  freecT.''  It  w 
certain  not  only  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  new  Guardiaps  of 
Scotland  who  were  now  appointed,  but  that  he  vanishes'^ 
some  years  from  the  page  of  its  history.  Ilo\t  he  was  occu- 
pied  auring  this  period  hjis  hitherto  been  a  problem ;  it  w'^s 
difficult  to  giv^  credence  on  the  one  hand  to  the  wild  iuid  con- 
tradictory stories,  of  Blind  Harry,  who  tells  us  that  Wallace 
paid  a  visit  to  tbe  French  King,  and  amused  himself  in  ex- 
pelling the  English  from  Guyenne ;  it  was  equally  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  could  witness  in  calm  indiflference  the  con- 
quests of  Edward  without  an  exertion  to  repress  them,  'the 
doubt  in  which  the  question  has  hitherto  been  involved  C6ai 
noAv  be  removed^  and  we  bring  forward  for  the  first  timl^ 
evidence  to  show  that  during  this  period  of  presumed  inafc^ 
tivity  he  was  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business  of  the 
highest  national  importance. 

The  anonymous  Chronicle  written  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  is  our  authority 
for  stating  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  Wallace 
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^t^rmined  upqn  visiting  France,  believing  that  he  might  ob- 
i|p  assistance  from  its  sovereign.  When  he  arrived  at  Amiens^ 
where  Philip  then  resided,  he  met  with  a  different  receptioa 
from  what  he  h|id  anticipated ;  he  was  arrested  and  committed 
to,  prison^  and  a  letter  was  despatched  to  Edward  asking  him 
\t  the  transmission  of  Wallace  to  London  would  afford  him 
any  gratification.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  £dward 
ijTas  prodigal  in  his  thanks,  but  requested  that  Wallace  should 
for  the  present  be  detained  in  safe  custody  at  Amiens,- — and 
here  our  Chronicle  unfortunately  leaves  him,  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  Scottish  affairs  breaking  off,  and  that  subject  not 
being  resumed.  In  this  narrative  there  is  nothing  which  is 
inconsistent  with  probability.  Philip  not  only  had  prof(^$^ed 
regard  for  Scotland,  but  had  recently  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Baliol  against  Edward ; 
and  Wallace  acknowledged-  Baliol  as  his  lawful  sovereign. 
France,  having  deprived  Edward  of  the  duchy  of  Guyenne, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  England  \  to  annoy 
£!p^land  by  assisting  Scotland  would  be  a  popular  measure, 
^^v^o'^^q^^^^^y  ^c  honour  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Philip 
W9^1a  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusions  which  Wallace  antici- 
pate. .  But  he  w^as  ignorant  of  circumstances  which  ha4 
recently  occyrred,  the  relative  positions  of  France,  England 
an^  Scotland  were  changed,  and  it  no  longer  suited  philip  to 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Edward.  The  Pope  hacl  succeecled 
in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  j  Guyenne,  the,  cause  of  bos- 
tility,,  was  about  to  be  restored  to  England,  and  a  marriage 
beiween  Edward  and  Philip^s  sister  Margaret  was  in  con- 
templation. To  furnish  the  supphes  which  Scotland  required 
wfw  therefore  impossible,  to  countenance  Wallace  would  be 
impolitic,  to  deliver  him  up  to  Edward  woidd  be  cruel.  Philip 
a^cypted  a  middle  course;  he  feigned  an  intention  of  surrender- 
ing t^e  applicant  to  Edward,  while  he  secretly  released  him 
irovfx  prison  and  furnished  him  with  recommendatory  letters 
addressed  to  his  own  agents  resident  at  the  Papal  court. 

Of  this  last  fact  we  have  the  best  evidence  in  the  original 
document,  now  before  us,  with  which  Wallace  was  entrusted. 
It  is  dated  at  Pierrefort*  upon  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of 

*  N^vCbmpidgne,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  may  yet  be  seen. 
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All-Saints'*^,  and  fe  addressed,  as  we  have  befoire  stated,  to  tlie 
Frenoh  agents  at  'rtte  court  of  Rome,  ordering  them  td  sohdt 
Boni&oe  to  gire  a  favoumble  hearing  to  the  statements  which 
WilKiim  le  Walois,  a  Scottish  knight,  intended  to  Iffffceibra 
his  Holiness.    This  letter,  beyond  all  doubt  an  ovig^nal^  is 
endorsed  by  a  contemporaneous  EngBsh  hand^  ^The  fburth 
^  letter  of  the  king  of  Prance/'  We  cannot  discover  wheti  or 
how  this  document  came  into  England,  and  we  thei^ie  te* 
frain  from  inhnding  upon  our  readers  die  conjecbBres  wfaidt 
we  have  formed  upon  the  subject.    Nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  Wallace  proceeded  to  Rome,  nor  does  anything  reiDdaiff 
to  show  distinctly  what  was  the  business  which  he  there  wished 
to  prosecute.    But  t^ertain  it  is  that  about  this  date  Boaiftee 
begmi  to  evince  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Scot^ 
land,  and  addressed  a  long  Bull  to  Edward,  in  which,  after  ex- 
hibiting considerable  knowledge  in  the  early  history  of  that 
nation,  he  took  it  under  bis  own  immediate  protectioft  tod 
commanded  Edt\'ard  to  withdraw  all  claim  to  its  superiorityi 
A  letter  from  Robert  Hastings,  the  English  warden  of  Rox- 
bin^h  castle,  addressed  to  Edward,  contains  some  ftnthfer- In- 
formation upon  Wallace's  foreign  expedition,  from  wMch  ^do- 
cument, as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Border  correspondence' 
of  the  time,  we  give  a  few  extracts.   He  commences  ty  inlbrm-t'  • 
ing  the  king  that  upon  the  Thursday  last  past  an  attacttr^ip^^ 
the  town  of  Roxburgh  had  been  planned  bytheBisliopof  8t.*' 
Andrews,  the  EJarl  of  Carrick,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  BaA' 
of  Athol,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  Sir  John  Comyn  the  youn^, 
and  the  Steward  of  Scotland;  but  finding  from  the  strcnj^tlf 
of  the  garrison  that  it  could  not  be  carried  without  durtflj 
derable  loss  upon  their'  side  they  abandoned  the  eiiterpitt^.' 
A  few  days  afterwards  they  held  a  meeting,  ^  at  which  tiih^^ 
says  Hastings,  ^  I  had  my  spy  amongst  them/'    David  ^fe' 
Graham  arose,  and  asked  the  Council  to  give  him  the  lartdlr 
and  goods  belonging  to  So*  William  Wallace,  upon  the  |rtea' 
that  he  was  absent  from  the  fealm  without  the  consent  of  the 
Guardians.    This  motion  was  opposed  by  Malcolm  Wallace, 
William^s  brother,  who  suggested  that,  as  long  as  the  realm 


*  3  November  1298.    AHhongh  the  rear  is  not  expressed  there  is  ample  tesd- 
mony  in  support  of  the  date  to  which  we  have  assigned  it. 
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^  benefited  bgr*  Sir  WUttamV  absenoei  it  wm  not  for  tiiem 
t^fitrfiri^tikbllOKla  «itd  goods.  The  lie  w«ft  then  giveo^  and 
as  a  tMutter  of  ooitrse  <]aggera  were  dniwn«  The  meeting*  was 
sfXib  imU>  several  Utde  piotiefly  each  of  which  imegbed  that 
the  preseut  broil  was  a  prefcone^rted  seheme  for  its  extirpar 
tko*.  SirJofan  CkHs^n  seised  the  Earl  of  Caciick  by  the  thioaly 
the  £aii  -of  Buchsa  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
Btthop  of  St*  Andrews,  and  bloodshed  would  inevitably  have 
felkkwed  fant  for  the  interference  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland 
and  others,  who  with  difficulty  separated  the  combatants* 
At  thia  moment  a  letter  arrived  conveying  information  which 
requisied  immediate  attentiim;  it  was  determined  that  the 
Bisfa^  ^  St.  Andrews,  as  principal  of  thekr  nxmib€4*>  i^Mmld 
harvethiecustody  of  all  the  eastles,andthatthe£arlof  Camck 
and#  Sir  John  Comyn  the  younger  should  he  associated  iKtith 
him  as  joint  Guardians  of  Soothnd.  Yhe  party  tbeasef^ 
rafted9^he^  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Sir  David  de  Brechin  wejeit,ta 
Amtaip^dale,  the  Earl  of  Buchwa  and  Sir  John  Camy^  ,the 
yoimger  crossed  the  Forth,  the  Steward  and  th^  $^lof  Men-' 
t^tht  proceeded  to  Clydesdale,  the  Bishop  of  St,  Andrewa 
renpaned  at.Stobo,  Before  their  departure  IS^  Ing^w  ,de 
Uflt^viU^  was.appcHnted  Sheriffof  Roxbmcgh,  and  Hk  &obeict 
d^.ICf^h  Warden  of  the  Forest  of  Selkirk;  to.ihia  Ust  ^ffi^^. 
W^a^^^ted  a  hundred  armed  horsemefi  and  fiAe««  jpuikdred 
i^Pt-Wldi^in^  besides  the  foresters,  and  he  was  «i\|oined  to  d^ 
aUjt^e  mischief  in  l^s.  power  upo^  the  lEn^irfi.'  borders* 

J>ifi^pointed  in  his  expectation  of  assistance' fi3Qnialm>ad> 
Waliace  returned  into  Scotland*  The  «cact  p^-iod  of  his 
aE|iy,9}is^  not  known,  but  there  isr^afK)^  to  cqiviec^ttre  that 
he;i7i|^niained  upon  the  Continent  until  late  in  the  year  1303,. 
anditliat  his  x^um  was  hastened,  if  notoccssioned,  by  the 
defttl^pf  Pope  Boniface'*'.  Wallace  lost  no  time  in  taking  an 
active; part  against  his  former  enemies>  ^nd  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  official  cfqMcityt?  the 
energy  and,  we  may  presume,  th^  success  of  his  exploits  re»- 


*  lie  died  upon  11th  October,  1303.  In  W0  strcecssor,  Beneffict  XI.,  tdwtrd 
foimd  a  more  tractable  correspondent,  and  the  English  interest  soon  predominated 
at  the  court  of  Rome. 

t  Xrivet  says  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Scottish  army^  b«t  this^if  correct, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  national  proceeding. 
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dered  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  English.  He  was 
driven  to  these  extremities  by  the  inflexible  and  ungenerous 
hatred  with  which  he  was  persecuted  by  Edward,  a  feeling  of 
which,  however  it  may  be  concealed  or  glossed  over  by 
theory  or  prejudice,  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  existing 
documents.  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  whose  in- 
formation upon  Scottish  affairs  is  in  general  correct,  teHs  us 
that  shortly  after  Christmas  1S03  Wallace  sent  a  message 
to  Eldward  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  terms 
with  him,  upon  the  communication  of  which  the  grim  old 
king  cursed  him  for  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  of  three  hun- 
dred marcs  upon  his  head*.  This  vindictive  spirit  seems  the 
ram*e  mngular,when  we  observe  that  Edward  shortly  afterwards 
extended  his  clemency  to  others  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
traitors  towards  him,  a  chai^  which  could  not  be  brought 
against  Wallace.  By  a  treaty  dated  February  9th,  1304,  the 
Uves,  liberties  and  estates  of  the  chief  rebellious  Scots  were 
spared,  their  punishment  consisting  only  in  fine  or  a  short 
exile  fix>m  Scotland,  while  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
^  as  for  William  Wallace,  he  shall  render  himself  up  at  the 
^  wffl  and  mercy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  if  it  shall 
^^  seem  good  to  him,^'— -'terms  which,  being  eqirivalent  to  an 
uncondkioDal  surrender,  were  not  accepted.  The  same  feel- 
ing of  determined  revenge  is  fully  exhibited  in  a  letter  written 
a  few  weeks  afWrwards  by  Edward,  of  which  we  think  it  im- 
portant to  insaft  a  trmislation. 

*'  The  King  to  Sir  Alexander  Abemethy,  greeting.     We 
'^  have  received  your  letters,  by  the  which  you  inform  i»  how 

^KeMMin  noo8  rechace  rerortir  a  la.gest, 
Treter  ove  les  Escoz  de  pe^  saunz  molest ; 
Dc  William  le  Walays,  ki  gist  en  la  forest 
A  Dounferroetyn ;  apres  la  saynte  feste 
Du  Nowd  par  amys  au  rcis  ad  fet  request, 
Ke  rendre  se  puysse  a  sa  pees  honest, 
Saonz  en  sa  manaye  mettre  con  ou  test, 
Mes  ke  li  reys  ly  graunt  de  donne,  ne  pas  de  prest, 
Bayllye  honurable  de  boyse  et  de  beste, 
Etpur  son  escrit  li  seys  et  li  vest, 
Pur  li  et  pur  ses  heyrs  en  teres  de  conquest ; 
Ly  res  pur  la  demaunde  irrez  se  tempest, 
A  mauie  li  comaund,  el  kaunt  ke  sur  ly  creste, 
Treys  centz  marz  promet  a  homroe  ke  ly  detest. 
Waiays  a  fuyr  tapnamit  se  prest, 
£n  mores  et  montaygnes  de  roberie  se  pest. 
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^  jou  are  enqdoyed  in  guarding  the  fords  of  tke  river  Forth> 
'^.with  which  we  lu^  much  gratified,  and  therefore  command 
^  70a  to  exert  all  your  diligence  upon  the  aame^  and^if  neoea- 
^^  aary^  to  require  the  aaaistance  oS  WiUiam  Byaet,  our  dieriff 
^  of  C!Iacmanan.  It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall  not  leave 
^'  your  present  post,  either  on  account  of  the  parliament^  or 
^  for  any  oth»  cause,  until  you  have  more  fldly  informed  us 
^  of  the  newsy  and  have  been  made  acquainted  with  our  wishea 
^  inretunu  And  whereas  you  desire  to  be  informed  whetha* 
'^  it  be  our  pleasure  that  you  hold  out  any  words  (^  peace  to 
'^  William  Wallace,  know  that  it  is  not  our  will  that  you  hoM 
^  outany  word  of  peace  to  him,  or  to  any  other  of  his  company 
^  or  of  his  covin,  unless  they  submit  in  every  pcnnt  and  in 
^^  all  things  to  our  discretion,  without  any  reservation.  Dated 
''  at  Kinghom,  upon  the  3rd  March  f/' 

It  argues  little  for  the  patriotism  of  Scotland  that  even 
uadar  these  circumstances  the  only  man  of  note  who  adhered 
to  Wallace  was  Sir  Simon  Fraser.  The  spirit  of  the  pec^le 
was  so  fiur  subdued  that  few,  evenof  the  lower  class,  ventured 
to  unite  themselves  to  a  leader  in  whose  fate  they  would  pro- 
babfy  be  involved,  and  the  nation  looked  on  as  unconcerned 
spoelators,  or  took  an  active  part  against  him  who  but  a  few 
yaara  bafiHre  had  freed  them  from  slavery.  Nothing  remains 
to  show  us  how  the  little  band  of  patriots  contrived  to  elude 
the  force  which  it  was  impossible  to  meet,  as  formerly,  in 
battle ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  troops  and  the  spies  which 
Edward  raipbyed  in  this  chase  (for  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
contest)  should  have  been  so  long  set  at  defiance  by  a  single 
individual.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  firom  the  best  auUiority, 
that  in  this  extremity  Wallace's  courage  did  not  desert  him ; 
and  while  records  prove  that  he  was  more  than  once  de- 
fisated,  tbe  same  records  show  that  he  was  still  active,  resolute 
and  in  arms.  Upon  the  12th  of  March  1304  Edward,  then 
resident  in  Aberdour  in  Fife,  was  informed  that  William  Lord 
Lalymer,  John  Lord  Segrave,  and  Robert  Lord  CliflTord  had 


*  Edward  held  ap*riUment  at  St.  Andrews  about  Mid-Lent,  Sunday  (March  17). 
TriTet,  page  338. 

t  We  quote  from  the  original  draft.  The  last  sentence  has  undergone  many 
alletations,  sereral  words  and  passages  haymg  been  crossed  out  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  others  more  definite  or  more  imperative. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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defeated  Symon  Frasf  r  and  William  Wallace  at'^fiUip|>ereive;^ 
wd'His  Majesty  pretsented  forty  shillings  ,tx>  the  beartr^^of 
tlwse.  M^lcoine  tidkigS;  that  he  might  proride  hiuiaeLE  wth  « 
hofKQ  to  convey^letters  tO' John  Lord  Segmve.and  vJq1», de 
Kiiigston.,  Upon  March  the  15th  he  gave  ten  ahilU^fiR  Jo 
tfohn  de  Moakeburgh,  agiude^  who  conducted  John  XiQcdSe^ 
gl^re  and  Robert  L(»rd  CIiffi>rd^  about  to  make.a,fiiFajciipoiT 
Sim^n  Fra^er,  William  Wallai^  and  others^  -thei  King'a  we^ 
9Aie^  then  in  Lothian;^  and  up^  the  same  day.b^  ipepiud 
twenty  shjUliBga  and  eightpen«Qe  whieh  William  Hakelitt^l 
bad|  advanced  to^certaiot  Scotchmen  employed  near,fStiirhQg 
app^  eisewb^re  to  eatrap'*'  the>  same'  oflfe^ding  pftfties..  1$^ 
^cQ^qgaiA  eiacouAt^ed  tiie  English  in  the  eHMmg  Septan 
ber^  for  an  entry  records  that  Edward  gave  aisty  ahilljiiigiiita 
Thomas  de  Umfiramville  in  lieu  of  his  hocse,  killed  Ufk^i;^  ^4rt 

^,/\^!heivapoii»^ul  sovereign  is  influenced  by  such  df^tfi*; 
m^^ed  hostility .  tQwarda  an  jinierior^it  is  not  b)Pg-bejfo|i%.]ie 
ftp4«},f^,t9QLfpr.th(e  gr^tifixjation  of  his.  rerv«ug«4.  W«<t<lwm 
%p^,^Jije  paidji*^^  of  the  daytM;^  $(imM# 

|iyifl9P^  J^af^^  IjUlpb  M  Hdibi^toa  was  permittf |i  tciffif^«mi 
Y^%  tl^)|e.DW^  coroperate  "  wiUi  othera-  of  .l^trWWltQr 
%^^ji(f^\^a^f^^  to  aweiWilliam  WaUace/'  ap^^pMbi^ 
wjb^.bei  va&;a^tipip^«d  jby  Sir  John  Menteith  t>  :tgmm» 
9^  D^)fil)^y:tiW^:fV3tl^  ^Pf»^;ed  bgr  93a,  iudiyidual-^wbo  4«  W^ 
^faff^e.43«4y  ^ 'f  J«idc.Short,^  By  th^  traitfira^Wm^ 
^a#  >c9p;tufQd  iu  the  house  of  a  pertain  ^alph  'ftae  wJ^i 
a^glj^fm^hpod  of  Gl^^gow;  andbeingintrusledttP  (t^HPMr 

jMhtj'i'    Mill'  i.  I  III  r  t .1    M    .J iir.    PI.     V     i r  '  "^f  ^i4t  "^ff>*' 

f-f  A  fee^ei^tteiQOt  Itaabeen  made  by  Lord  Hailes  to  expnerate ,  Meateith  fro9i 
ihe  shai^  WnicTi  lie  took  \n  this  dis^pracefu)  transaction ;  but  Mr.  Tytl^r  Ime^  jiUbed 
di«  ao^act  beymid  c(tetit>vai»3s  by  addiunag  a  s^fies  ^f  .qtMAatioM'.^^tiMi>j|liiNr 
tbat  such  has  beep  the  belief  since  Wallace's  own  time.  Here  the  iuouiry  sh^i 
Ikave  been  permitted  t6  restlltad  not  ihk  ddnbi,  but  unsupported' by ^^iMC'tiln 
QBvived  in  a  reeeat  Ufoof  Loid  l^er.  Altboug^  Mr,  T}tl«r's  jiffUMO^^iiiP 
appears  to  U9  conclusive,  we  add  th^  followiugdecisive  authorities  for  the  %Bg^ 
in^sceptics.  Ah  entrf  fai  one  ol  the  Arundel  M8S.  inioi  late/Waa  tM  '^fi^^Wit^ 
states  that  Wallace  *'  captus  erat  in  domo  ci^usdam  Bowe  Ra  per  i4ot|^iim 
Johannem'  de  Menetliet; '  and  amongst  the  "Cxchequer  Records  is  preserved  a 
nunute  of  |m>eaedings  of  the  English  rrivy  Council  bald  htSot^  2%^  Sapteaibw, 
1305,^-consequently  within  a  month  of  Wallace's  execution, — in  which.mji 
randa  of  rewafds  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  hii  |ipp4»ru^ 
A9iQng9t.  these  occurs  the  name  of  the  traitor  Menteitli,  with  ^  g^tpaX  o|t,l 
the  annual' value  of  one  hundred  pouuds. 
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tadf  of  hAoi  de  Segrave,  he  arrived  at  London  upon  Strndiay 
dieSSnd  of  Augost^  1305.  In  the  narrative  oS  an  eye-witness, 
yet  -preserved  amongst  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the 
ftitbb  Museum,  we  are  furnished  with  a  minute  account  of 
tte  proceedings  which  fkiward  adopted  towards  one  whose 
pab^rtkan  should  have  secured  a  better  fate.  On  the  foUow* 
ing*  day  Wallace  was  conducted  in  a  species  of  triumj^l 
proeesttott'firom  a  house  in  Fencfaurch  Street,  in  which  he 
had.  been  lodged,  to  the  great  Hall  at  Westminster,  then,  as 
now,  a  court  for  judicial  proceedings.  He  was  there  seated 
upon  .an  elevated  bendi,  a  garland  of  laurel  was  plteed  in 
daidkm  upon  his  head,  and,  although  his  sentence  was  pre- 
determined, the  EngUah  Justinian  considered  it  necessary  ±6 
predcarve  at  least  the  form  of  a  trial. 

CIppn  the  eighteenth  of  August  a  specifd  commission  had 
been  issued  to  John  de  Segrave,  Peter  Malloiy,  Ralph  ^ 
Stt^idw^h,  John  de  Bauquelle,  and  John  le  Bhmt  MayOf  of 
£;biidon,  appointing  them,  or  any  three  of  them,  Justidiorieto 
ftr'the  tria}  of  Wallace  according  to  the  or£nance  C£[joinedib 
HlMi'by  fte  King*.  Tlie  indictment,  drawn  tip  icpp^etiAf 
b)^*ftter  MaUory,  sets  out  at  considerable  length  th^  cri/ncs 
iTiHISdi  Wkflace  was  guilty  in  the  eyes  of-*e  Kiitg  of'Brtw 
^aML  J  It  assumes  that  Edward  having  don^ueted  BedtlU&d, 
MUtSha^^BD^  received  the  homage  of  its  nobility  and  prtflacy; 
iSk^YkAt  body  of  the  people  became  bound  toreedW  hihi  as 
Ifi^  ifege  lord,r-premi8es'  which,  if  granted,  Aec«isai*Qy  1^ 
fiS^tM  eoiMenmation  of  Wallace  as  a  traitor,  tliivmjg  r^i^- 
fiiiSlsied  Ihe  measures  whic^  the  conqueror  adbptied  to  se* 
cureuie  mtemal  qutet'of  his  newly  acquired  provmce,  it  states 
how  '^  William  Wallace,  forgetful  of  bis  feaky  and  aOegi- 
ll^nx^.  attacked 'the  English  officers,  killed  WiUiam  de 
Hteitibfegge,  sheriff  of  Iiantt4t,  wWle  holding  a  county- 
4;oi)rt^and^growiQg  bolder  by  success^  captured  many  towns 
tffldjMsastleB  bsA  '  put  their  garrisons  ^  the  sword.  It  in-» 
rarms  us  that  he  issued  writs  and  summonses  to  Parliament 
a^  if  he  were  the  Superior  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  his 

^  *^  Juxla  ordinationem  vobU  per  nos  inde  iigunctam.^  Writ,  dated  Ranrethe, 
1$  August,  33  Edward  I.  The  words  are  peculiar,  and  seem  to  imply  that  Edward 
had  cotodeacttded  to  iintruct  his  Justioea  how  to  proceed  as  well  ia  the  trial  as 
the  sentence. 
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iniquitjr/he  counselied  the  barons  and  dergj  to  {^or  than' 
couittry  under  the  protection  of  the  cro^vn  of  France.  -  iPlaaa- 
ing  over  the  account  which  it  gives  of  Wallace's  mrmmdm  vf 
the  northern  counties  of  England^  and  the  defeat  whieitiltt 
^stained  at  Falkirk^  we  find  it  here  stated,  that  imme^ftolgr 
after  this  latter  event  he  was  required  to  submilunder  a-^^^- 
tnise  of  mercy ;  and  that  having  contemptuooaly  reCuoeA  -the 
offer,  he  was  in  consequence  denoimced  a  fiBlon  and  «a  oiflt^ 
lirw.  And  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England, 
continues  this  memorable  document,  that  one  .so.cirofa»- 
itonced  should  be  permitted  to  make  any  defence,  or  even  to 
reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  him,  it  k  gireii  ffr 
jtidgement  that  the  itforesaid  William  Wallace  shall  be  dn^ged 
to  ti^e  Ehns  and  shall  there  be  hanged  and  bdeaded^th«l  his 
hettrt  and  entrails  shall  be  burnt,  and  his  trunk  dividisd  bdBo 
quarters^  of  which  one  shall  be  exhibited  at  Newcaslfe^.^tte 
lit  Berwick,  the  third  at  Stirling,  and  the  fourth  at  Feiili^ 
atfentence which,  with  all  its  disgraceful  and  vavotetng-pavll- 
cialaH,  \^as  tarried  into  full  void  immediate  exeaa^ifisk^  <  Tliiis 
jieHsihed  iVfiSIace,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Ifl[>erfy,  un^aMlId 
tyliis  **i^mttesi  betrayed  by  his  countrymen.  But  while  9|ts 
d'Wtt  age'Was'uilable  to  appreciate  the  motives  ItyiMAthe 
wb^  9ii^enced,  succeeding  generations  have  united,  in*  dei% 
9ioht^^  td  k$s  character,  and  there  is  not  a  page  of  tier  htaioiy 
to  iMch'  Scotland  turns  with  deeper  veneratioti  than  tiiftt 
which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  William  Wallace..  *     >Ht 

Nor  is  this  feeling  misapplied ;  all  that  we  have  seen  shows 
that  in  Wallace  there  is  much  to  command  respect  as  well  as 
admiration*^.  He  made  a  bold  and  hazardous  attempt  to  free  a 
poor  and  a  disunited  country  from  the  thraldom  of  a  rich  and  a 
powerful  neighbour;  with  r^ources  apparently  the  mostiooti- 
temptible  he  overthrew  an  establishment  which  htUh^Mvm 
planned  by  a  sovereign  of  great  political  experience ;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  factions  the  most  discordant,  and  in  dirediiig 


*  It  haa  been  objected  that  Wallace  was  cruel,  and  such  jnras  probably  tb«  case; 
cruelty  was  tbe  vice  of  the  age,  and  in  his  invasion  of  Northumberland  he  maV  have 
been  led  even  to  the  perpetration  of  those  seventies  whidi  are  recorded  by  theSn- 
gISsh  historians; — ^bnt  what  shall  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those  studied  bai^wities 
which  Edward  planned  and  executed  in  cold-blooded  rcA  enge  upon  VTallace  wbcn 
unarmed  and  a  captive? 
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Oatm  ton  point  ^ich  seemed  to  be  incoiittiteot  with  their  in* 
t«t^^ ;  nnif  altliot^h  he  was  defeated  at  FaUdrk,  it  must  not 
be  ^fecgotlen  that  iik  troops  were  weakened  by  treachery, 
aiad'tiHit^he  was  opposed  to  an  English  army  led  by  Edward 
ivr 'person;  Intbejieight  of  his  fortunes  he  did  not  avail 
hsm^df  of  the  daims  which  he  undoubtedly  could  havf  exer- 
die4'apon  popular  gratitude;  he  disdained  to  make  bis  public 
^M'vices  the  means  of  aggrandiz^nent  for  himself  or  his 
ttstnffy^  and'  his  is  a  rare  example  of  disintei^sted  patriotism 
mmwu*ded  hj  titles  or  by  riches.  But  was  Scotland  thus  in- 
9M«iMe  to  the  Uessings  which  for  a  time  he  sec»ii!«ed  to  her? 
Wefethen^  no  honours  with  which  she  could  dignify  him,  no 
gctd  which  could  be  ofiinped,  no  estate  which  could  be  added 
io  Ms'  scanty  patrimonid  possessions  ?  It  as  impossible  to 
K€ftt^v«  but  that,  in  the  ebullition  of  national  gratitude  afte;r  the 
tfetorf  of  ^Stirling  Bridge,  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  Iwve.bee^ 
the^iMhest  <»*  <^e  most  powerful  individual  in  the  nation;,  but 
to^^jecteid  aU,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  unostemijg^Yis 
iuia^  pr«Atkss  title  o£^€ke  Leader  of  the  uamy  of  ^^tlaiuL^' 
4ta$e  fought  for  a  onywn,  a  crown- moreover  wlii^  had  bn^n 
'iffljiidieated  %y  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  bf^^tt^  pgfii^^Sof 
ihMitp;  Wallace  acted  frrnn  purer  motivf^i;  ai)4  ocH^t^i^ed 
:illi0'sup|iorter  of  BalioPs  title  at  a  time  when.hii»  i^^ntffr^^- 
'Vi^iuri  inight  have  been  advanced  with  every  4iypeffirai9yce,.9f 
mktcem^ '  His  character  seems  indeed  to  hav^  ^;i|irommfit<e(ito 
the  dream  of  the  poet,  ;   -     '  . 

'  rni)?'  ■  ^  ^^  stipteme  in  each  bard <;otifliot  trkd,     ' 

'£  il  i '/    f        Above  all  fSia,  ail  f«uaif»  and  all  ptidci,* 
'  'irr^  '  T  r,    ,  ilie  irown  of  filter  the  blast  of  pabUc  breatb* 
fvj^-  i  /rbe  love  of  lucfe,  and  the  dread  uf  death. 

iNor^-is  the  contemplation  of  this  history  without  its  own 
'tadrdkiesBOm.  We  gather  from  it  that,  however  oppression 
ittayiuaseed  for  a  time,  a  period  must  arrive  when  resist* 
otloe^iii  inevitable,  and  that  the  agency  of  one  single  master- 
spirit, called  into  existence  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  enough  to  direct  the  energies  of  a  nation. 
^^ '  Having  madie  these  statements,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers 
.  Io  form  their  own  conclusion  upon  the  question  at  issiie  be^ 
"WiSfto  the  two  parties.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  a  matter,  of 
no  great  difficulty.    We  believe  the  theory  which  stigmatizes 
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WalUice  B»  a  robber  mid  a  traitor,  which  lauds  the  httnuBJtgr 
of  Edwttrd^'aad  paUiaten  the  coadiict  of  Menteith,  to^be^m^i^ 
supported  by  faicts  of  probability^  and  after  an  xiiqircgudioed 
ami  pfl!lieHt  lamination  of  evidenoei  hitherto  tmknowB^  ive 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  eoincide  with  the  views  which  iiad 
been  previou&ly  adopted  by  Mr.  Tytlerv 

The  length  which  our  remarks  upoxk  this  subfeet*  )i8Fii 
soihewjiat  uneicpectedly  attained,  prevents  us  from  enteoringp 
into  any  of  the  other  circumstances  by  whidi  our  atfeediMi 
ha^  beeft  arrested  in  our  progress  through  Mr.;  Tytkr'a 
subsequent  volumes.  We  have  read  with  deep  inteimt  tiie 
exploits  of  Robert  Bruse  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
t^igtiy  whcai,  Uterally  hunted  by  hi&  enemies,  he  was  compdled 
toTay  aside  alt  kingly  state  and  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
knight^rrant.  We  have  ofl^i  mused,  hour  after  hoar,  anx 
thk  feseinating  pages  of  old  Barbour,  a  writer  whose  Tninutr»' 
perils  of  detail  t^d  individuality  of  character  will  bear  a  eompa^ 
ris«^with  Ftoissiurt,  and  whose  repulsive  orthography  alane 
pt^emts  him  from  assuming  the  highest  rank  in  our  early 
p<^6tkml'literatune.  We  have  associated  ourselves  with  Bruae 
£A${n"tfae  timre  when,  afl«r  the  battle  of  Metfaven,  hiS'took 
nk^^  ia  ihs  Highland  mountains ;  we  have  foUowed  faim 
At6u^h«t4ie  kmg  series  of  his  peiils  and  his  trials,  and  hx»* 
ing^mdtoessed' his  bearing  upon  the  fidd  af  Bannoekbani,rwt 
have 'exclaimed' with  the  Archdeaoon  of  Aberdeeii, 

Oh !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing. 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking; 
"^reedote  all  solace  to  man  gives. 
He  IWes  at  eaae  that  freely  lives. 
A.  nQblie  heart  m^y  have  no  ^ase,  , 

Nor  elles  noueht  that  may  him  please^ 
If  freedom  fail ;  for  free  liking  ' 

Is  yearned  ovelr  all  other  thing.  '    '  *       ' 

Nor  he  diat  aye  has  lived  free 
May  not  know  well  the  property*.     ,  ,    > 

The  anger»  nor  the  wretched  doom. 
That  is  coupled  with  foul  thraldome ! 

But  in^the  reign  of  Bruse's  son,  a  weak  and  yioioua  priwee, 
the  interest  flags,  and  under  the  rule,  of  the  first  of  the 
Stewarts  the  historian  has  to  content  himself  with  reoounting 
the  uninstructive  particulars  of  petty  ddrmishes  between  tjbte 
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LonhnWanfent  lof >tfie  Mardieft^  mt  lo  anA^inie:  treatka.  whidiv 
tf/nogriecb  inta^^eB^eation^.  did  not  oootribula  easeotMUjTfto 
dtarifae  potttiGa]  kipoztance  of  Scotland.  Tlit  Wgf^-^  ^^ 
seoond  and  thinl  James  form  one  of  the  most  obfciua  periada 
iitScotliah  Idatory ;  without  state  pi^rsy  almofct  without  chro* 
nicies,  we  must  remain  ignorant  of  its  tramactiona,  nor  doei» 
il  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  evaEita  likely  to  e^qcite 
mnch^inteiwet  or  to  afibrd  much  instruction.  Under  JaoieB 
the  fbarth  a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible ;  his  eoupi 
Bn^it'domfiete  in  splendoar  and  refinement  with  that  of  bis 
OQHtempoiiary  and  fatfaer-in-laov  Henry  tb^*  Sevientb  \^  he  Wfia 
the  patranof  the  fine  arts  and  of.printing>;  he  introduped 
flFom  the  continent  many  of  the  elegancies  of-  civilieed  lilc^ 
to  whscfa  imtil  then  Scotland  was  a  strangeor;  wl^e  t^. 
attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  naty,  the,  px^jecM 
whicdi  he  formed  for  the  amelioration  of  the;  UjighlapdA^ 
an^  Ua  reformation  of  the  abuses  which  impf^ed,  tipte  admir 
niBtratioi^of^itfitiee,  show  that^  although  ^idi^te4.t<^|d0lH 
mbey  he  was  capable  of  assuming  the  dii*eetifin  o^  public 
basiifesa..  With  James  the  Fifth  we  enter  upon  a  m^M^M$ 
e9oeha]|gingtfae^'^gloamiHgs'^ind]8tinetnesso#verb<j)f«3  S^t^^pfri 
ptnl  ted  tneagre  cfarosicles,  for  the  light  whi<}h  i^^l^%|ifmi 
therpriffate^eorrespondenoe  upon  wMch^  fcom-liiis  fov^ylMti 
Tytlcn^s'hiatory  has  th6  merit  of  being  foutid^«  The  paj^ 
lose  the  smeM  of  idouldering  parchment  of  ^I'hieh  tfefyji^j 
cently  savoured,  details  of  breathing  life  and  real  manners 
tse^  now  brought  before  us,  and  we  mingle  with  freedom  in 
transactions  which^  ailer  a  Icqpse  of  three  centuries,  are  again 
presented  in  their  undisguised  elementa  to  our  inspection. 
As  we  advance  the  subject  gains  upofi  us ;  the  regency  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  pr6gress  of  the  Reformation,  the  charac* 
terof  Knox  and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  are  brought  out  in 
4oid'  relief;  and  Mr.  Tytler,  having  contrived  to  interest  us 
4eeply  in  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Stewart^  leaves  us  at  l5ie  very 
moment  when  we  were  most  anions  to  retain  him  in  our  com- 
pany. We  must  not  be  selfish  however ;  we  are  aware  that  to 
cqliaf<?the  materials  necessary  for  -  another  Vohime  is  not  the 
wilrk'of  atday^  and  that  much  midnight  study  must  be  under- 
gmler  before  the  results  can  be  given  to*  the  pubUe;  wehaye 
Mlyito  Teeommend  Mr.  Tytler  to  persevere  as  he  has  begun} 
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wd^taadfiUiaeondiimoBy  that  we  $hiiU  dwftjrs  be  htppy^io 
retiew  «ur  aeqnaintance  with  a  writer,  whose  ^ceal,  judgUMnt 
Md  antfegrity  have  ao  far  advanced  the  j^rogVMi  of  aoind 
hivtocic&lini^my.  ..  :'r(,.j 


H.  ?  3  ■.  -  '  -    : 

.  '         :■.:•  11 

r  *    .'   .  ' 

■'. t^    ?'' 

'.,.'.  "^  '•■'           I 

A&TICt.£  YI- 

i.'BiiateintHeWtmse  of  Lords  upon  the  Earl  of  lladnor^k 
'^  ^  'MoHonfor  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Statutes,  ^* 

of  the  TMidersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    '  '• 
2,  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Frym^s  motion 
'-  fbr  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  9fc. 

Z.'A  MstoHctil  Adcownt  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ma 
'''^^'W'CdiieJsiesf;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Radn&r.  ^"W 
-■^'^^ntfteSrjiiMri^  ©ANN  Walsh,  M.A.,  Fellow  qf"  i^i^ 
^rf^'^C(J«j7^.-'Ridgways:  London,  1837.  '  - /:'^ii^i 

T«!t  |§|>e>iQ€feelwP8  in  wtdeh  the  question  of  refomiingir(|«n- 
t^^^lHf^Hbovff  t^P  gr^  Uo^verBities  has  been  upprMcbeA 
^afe9^.^M^Pf»f^P^HM*«wi  defend  ia  painfid'.iiirthfttBik 
t»ffq?n1^.#  ttS>s^  !Vhft  l«i«k  i^n  those  instittttionsl^siMOBai' 
^ffxy^  to.  the  xno^M^  bitd}eoteud  ^^eatne^*  of  Snglund)  .QiC 
it^\ii^ek^  w^>aye  l^eurd  them,  opeidy:  i;iikd)aij>aa^d0h 
ii^kpilllUziQg^r  bigoted  0utm>r»e9tobli3h«ieKits>whi(JiiMPifc 
durii^  periods  of  d^l^n^sd^uod  rude  violence^  9oA-nofWTium<Y 
tinue  only  to  .|ierpeitu«;ki  the  abuses  of  the  tisaes.to  wh^ohitheir 
9^  their  origiflu  T|Kisewhoig«9rai^%ormdicidiisly'pittlitei 
ward  this  charge  &ait  in  Mr.  Sewel Vs  dictum^  tkat  Ozfind  tet» 
isteonly  to  o{^se  the  fillies  called  ^'ihe^Bj^tefihtjA^f^ 
tfi^d  taking  their  stand  upon  some  aokiu>wle40f  d  butiitoibfe 
evik  in  the  system^  call  upon  the  ^^  Spirit  of  th^  Age^^  to  s#e^ 
away  that  which  exists  only  to  q)f>ose  it*  » '  t  ^ 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  listen  to  the  defenders  of  Uiese 
venerable  antiquities,  we  learn  that  they  are  the  sole  depbs^ 
tories  of  sound  religious  light  and  honest  politiod  feeUilg; 
that  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England,  and'btK: 
consequence  the  pillars  of  Christianity  itself;  and,  to  sum  up 
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aUy^Oiat^H  18 10  jdusm  aiid  to  their  aetEf^ 
wMmmM  ffttmJbe  torrent  of  RiticaBgin,  haAtAtj^^moA  Pi- 
pw^  (the  pyf>en4  Tory  and  CkrictI  Pttio  (htami)  wbidi'We 
about  to  overflow  the  land.  Amongst  the  Taafc  add'  aotrv>e 
masses  of  our  population  it  was  natural  that  we  should  find 
much  discontent  expressed  against  the  exclusive  nurseries  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Church,  Kttle  known  without  their 
own  precincts,  and  on  that  very  account  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented,  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
fear  and  hatred.  But  in  the  t#o  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  ma- 
joril^  o^  whose  members  are  indebted  to  the  Uni^rersitii^  for 
a  p<ntion  at  least  of  their  intellectual  training,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  case  would  be  different,  and  that,/A^e 
sc^e  knowledge  of  the  tendency  and  nature  of  these  In^tu^ 
tions  would  be  displayed.  Yet  even  there  we  faiKied^TKe  de- 
^^f^^  jt^es  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  eatebtish^ 
Hits'; i^  more,  than  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  12)eral 
e]^]b»^^  while  we  confess  we  were  diacfipo;nted  flui4{ii^of- 
acd  fey  the  want  of  accurate  views  of  the  roil^bearii^'^  the 
question,  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  evil,  manifested  by  a 
gMjuriityiof  ttte  Gqf>eakers  on  both  miet.  -  The  attildk^tHkk  ^l 
£ed  mi^y^^  vigour  by  several  members ;  the  ndte  bf  p^idteylif)- 
dJweriiklinafa  and  |iii  fairkiess  we  must  w})x  tobMiAi^^r^, 
^|qBf^m«0d^by  tte  Bishop  of  Uandaff  in ' thl^Zidr^, Miina^^ 
1^.  (ktttfl^urti  in  theOornmons;  I>r.  Cdp^eHtSMtt  %^ii|  ev^ 
dtfatfy^dMeHBiAtd'to  break  a  lano^  agriitot  i^ 'c<miers,  andU^ 
dUimlo^inr-'defeiDce  of  th^  ^i%  (tf  th^^]^<»dy^iMi4iof  whose 
oTHUieotSilm  ims-j  and  Mn  OMU^yttY^  itio^d^l^  gtatfttide 
Ofddttti^ior  the  ftrvent  sense  of  bend^%o<come,  to  under- 
tdD^  dqp^.ckfeme  of  the  aatdemii^'eorpdratioii  whos^  talent 
and  ieneigy  he  nominally  represents.  We  shaH  not 'wrong 
^ithiip^of  these  ^distinguished  men  by  expressing  our  convic- 
tkatitl^at  the  poresttoryism  was  also,  one  of  the  vires  matrices 
«!» the  ^ccaai^n,  and  thsd  the  oppertunily  of  abusing  a  mea- 
sure to  which  His  Majesty's  Government  were  thought  to  be 
neti&ltogedierQnfkvcmraUe  wte  looked  upon  as  far  too  good 
toebe  let  dip. 

•  'sThe  -motion  for  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  present 
stdUb  of  the  UnlMfrsities  was  grounded  by  Lord  Radnor  in 
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die  tlpper>  and-'by  Mr.  Frymt  (M.P.  ibr  the  town  of  Ca»*' 
\mi^,  ai^i' formerly' a  pfofessmr  in  the  unirenity,)  in  4I10 
LoM^p  House,  upon  the  notorioufi  and  constant  vkdirtkifiKiQC 
die  stalutes,  Ibeir  obvlw^  inadequacy  to  folfltt  tbe^endtf  which 
al^thife  day  are  expected  frotn  the  chie^  seminaries  of  Ei^Kih 
education,  and  upon  the  incompetency  or  di&indinalio»  of  tll# 
d6rp6iafekm8  to  reform  themselves.  It  M^as  asserted  diat  the 
dislribtttkm  of  fellowships  in  the  ooUeges  was  vicious^  if  O0t 
fll^gal ;  that  the  0Dn^tituted  authorities  had  usurped  powem 
winch  itwas  never  mtended  to  intrust*into  their  baiids;  *iktt 
the  cdleges  bad,  by  a  series  of  arbitnoy  and  unconstitutional 
enactnsei^  become  converted  into  norsing-beds  of  intderaaee- 
and  indolence ;  and  finally  it  was  argued,  that  the  recklesa^oh* 
ti^vaganoe  witli  which  oath$  were  lavished  upon  vaiioua  ocee* 
sions,  was  anything  but  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  standai^ 
of  the  atudent,  even  supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  these 
oaths  were  not  in  a  mqority  of  cases  intended  to  be  brotank^ 
Hwse  charges  called  up  a  host  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  -  ci^ 
iksA  and  li^>  who  with  the  utmost  gravity  proceeded  to  'a»- 
4en>-«£rBt)1^titwaavery  improper  for  Parliainent  to  interfter 
mith  what  was  the  business  c^  the  official  visitors,  and  that  tibr 
uftiversities' ukd  colleges  both  could  and  would  refiovmrlheitt^ 
aetvesd  aeeondly^  that  neUiier  parliament  nor  the  vittfeocs,  wm^ 
apy  MM  eke,  had  any  power  whatever  of  interferbtg^  andt 
Itot  the'CoUeges  and  wiiversities  neither  couU  nbiswoold 
rsform  themselvetb  LaoUy,  on  a  second  debate  in  the  san^t 
noble  Heutev  it  was  agreed  that  Lard  Radnor's  niotioa<  afaould- 
be  withdrawn  till  it  should  be  seen  what  steps  the  tw»«ttit.* 
versities'Wotdd  of  themselves  tahe  towards  making  those^dk^ 
teratibns  which,  upon  high  authority,  it  was  stated  that  ik^f 
had  neither  iiie  right  nor  the  power  to  make. 

It  kreoordedof  Gargantua,  in  the  most  veraciafis  of  HsHoh 
ries,  that  when  a  youth,  he  employed  himself  in  canying 
water  in  sieves,  setting  oxen  to  catch  hares,  shoeing  goslings, 
fishing  for  whales  in  teacups,  hunting  needles  through  hay- 
ricks^ imd  the  like ;  but  the  history  saith  not  whether  these 
his  business-like  habits  raised  his  character  and  credit  much 
among  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  govern  t  we  may 
thank  the  House  of  Peers  therefore  for  giving  us  aimilar  data* 
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for  «6lMii%  the  intricate  pivbl^n,  how  fiur  a  peepk  may  h^ 
uMdiiied  t<^  bear  with  such  comical  recreatums  of  theijr  here* 
djitarymkrs* 

'In  the  very  satisfeetoiy  state  we  haye  described^  the  que»* 
tienimi  left  by  their  Lordships,  in  q)ite  of  the  efibrts  o£  l^orda 
Melbenme^  Laasdowne  and  Holland^  who  supported  the  nobte 
SorMmoticMi.  IntheCoiaunons  MnPryme  withdrew  hi%iqiof» 
the  undercrtandin^  that  the  expediency  of  issuing  the  Connnia** 
moq,  moved  for  had  better  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Crown,  that  is,  of  the  responmble  advisers  of  the  Crown,  the 
Ministry.  Though  several  speeches  were  made  befm  this  fe- 
suit  was  come  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  only 
person  who  appeared  disposed  to  grapple  with  the  question  in 
the  r^t  spirit :  admitting  the  necessity  of  many  reforms,  he 
stiU  rejected  all  hostile  tampering  with  the  Universities ;  a 
course  which  not  only  renders  the  desired  results  somewhat 
mxxe  practicable,  but  shows  also  a  good  deal  of  Christian  cha- 
r]|y  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Ri^t  Honourable  gen« 
tlonan,  who  well  knows  that,  if  he  was  not  beaten  in  two  eko- 
tioss  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  it  was  neither  for  want  of 
op0n  nor  underhand  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  University*.  At 
1^  events  we  feel  that  something  of  a  pledge  has  been  given, 
and  therefore  eamestiy  hope  that  steps  are  in  contemplation, 
byrwhich  the  great  bodies  to  whom  the  ftiture  destinies  of  this 
li^  are  in  scmie  sort  intrust^  may  be  compelled  to  dischaxge 
tbeir  lofty  trust  with  a  little  more  regard  to  the  objects  for 
v^hich  it  exists,  and  a  little  less  nervous  and  exclusive  anxiety 
for  certain  private  interests  of  their  own,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  the  private  interests  of  certain  -individuals  of  the 
body. ' 

In  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  the*  discussion  of  the 
question  when  it  .sl»dl  be  fidrly  brou^t  before  .the  coontiy^ 

^.r>   . .. 

.•»^rI     .  .  .'  '  ■■••.• 

^  Wc  need  not  recall  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  recollection  a  protest,  amon^  tftcttgr- 
natoret  to  wliich  vrere  found  almost  aO  the  names  ^hioh  make  Cambridge  sliU 
T«Bcnible.  But  Uiat  such  &  protest  **  against  undue,  illegal  and  immoral  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  University"  should  have  been 
eased  for  at  ill,  points  pretty  significantly  to  one  oi  the  Hiischiefe  which  must  be 
rtnadiedi  while  t^  occasion  on  which  it  was  found  necessary  leads  to  a  shrewd 
guess  at  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mischief  to  be  removed.  The  Church  was  of 
coiffse  **  in  danger/'  as  it  has  been  verj'  frequently  ©f  late,— from  its  own  ru- 
bers! 
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we  propose  t<^  demote  a  few  pages  to  the  English  univennlies, 
their  past  and  present  state^  and  the  reforms  whidh  arefe- 
quhr^  ^  make  tfiem  really  the  AUrusMmtres,  and  not  tfie  siep- 
ifi4Aef«,yyf  the  generations  that  are  t»  corner  and  a»the  ^Ah' 
j^d  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  the  etils  complained  «f  aee 
^ifiifrent  both  in  degree  and  kind  at  the  two  tmiverskiciv  im 
Atili  oonfkie  ourseives  for  the  present  to  the  Univmitf  of 
eiihifcfidge^  r^serting  for  a  fiiture  ocotoion  her  academioi^ 
sistei^  •  m 

'  '  Though  tasty  not  least  in  love. 

With  the  peculiar  provisions  of  Lord  Radnor's  proposed  Bift 
^c  do  ttot  mean  to  deal ;  good  or  bad,  wise  or  fooUsh,  it  has 
shared  the  fate  which  the  peers  seem  to  have  reserved  fbr 
cwrs  measure  of  reform :  and  when  its  successor  comes^  as 
cotae  it  will^it  win  on  that  very  account  be  of  a  stronger,  com* 
pl^et^  and  more  searching  character ;  for  the  more  you  dam 
a  stream,  the  greater  is  the  volume  of  water  to  rush  down; 
e  more  you  bend  back  a  spring,  the  sharper  its  recoil. '  Wsfr 
4^^  we  ^ad^'pcate  ttie  views  of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but 
mianttLikig^Baieiii^  kenyery  and  abuse  in  these  ancient  mstitu- 
Ximi.^'^k mee  ix>  enonieo  ix> the  Universities,  but,  as  we hepe^ 
!iftif6*?J?attd iefdiirtifest  fKfends :  we  shall  not  be  found  «moi^g<boae^ 
w^Voula  condemn  them  to  indiscriminate  censtire;  ytft'^iSrtt 
^  Ji^]tejf,49,.^]e^ra^e.  ourselves  ^vith  those  whose  wide  c8fc- 
att^3ee»cim  .allow  them,  to  describe  those  same  institutloc^fia 
JRftrperfeclson^hiUBan^wiadomyand  who,  if  anathem«».coiw 
d6l4^*foMdr«withfer  the  sacrilegious  hands  that  are  put-forth  fa 
touch  tlieir  ^i^^k'of  the  Lord."  With  botti  of^hese  felas^^ 
of  persona  we  are  irreconcileabiy  at  variance :     ^      ^  i^^'p?it  or 

.  ^\  T^os  TyrluBve  mtht  wAYo  discrniime44seliir*'       l  •  ^  r/oiq 

We  look  upon  each  as  equally  honest  and  misin£:H79e4y,!V 
equally  aware  of  the  truth  and  disbone^  ^  and  as  fwe  kntifw^fait 
the  truth  cannot  and  Amst  not  be  9en^,by,^pi4tfPS^pth 
of  fahdiood,  we  hold  it  our  bounden  duty  to  step  6^;i;VnM^ 
against  the  virulent  supporteiis  of  both  extremes;  ^yopgito 
tiie  one,  ^^  There  is  much  good  in  what  you  indiscrimiff^^l^ 
^  oondemn  ;*^  to  tl^e  other,  "  There  is  much  evil  in  what  yim 
^*  indiscriminately  defend  ^^^  to  both  alike,  ^^  This  is  too  wei^ity 
^  and  important  a  subject  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of  your 
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'I Ancl'btfinrevie  cater  iqicm the  eoiuadawtaoo  ^whttk  i%^Mi4 
iiifWt  q^^  tob^  ilie  object  tar  which  oar  Univemtiet  pm^ 
we  ftel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  dear  away  a  mieoQUc^ptHiii 
wt^A  wems  veijgeneraUj  to  prevail  wkk  regitfd  to  the.fii- 
iQilar  ortaMLthmento  in  Gkormanjr,  ao  oftni  and  so  im|MrppKJbr 
Mleetedaa  atandardr  of  oompariscm  for  our  own«  At^MAiJ^if 
remarks  which  we  are  about  to  make  may  be  prefaced  }itf.t^ 
extract  from  Mr.  Walah^a  pamphlet  respecting  freedom  of 

'*  Bat  it  will  perhaps  be  said  in  reply,  'This  soui^b  aU  rery  weUJi;i 
theory^  but  in  practioe  it  couM  n^vtr  answer  V  Well  then,  look  at  the  way  in 
which  other  universities  are  conducted.  Hear  what  Mr.  Robinson,  an 
American,  and  therefore  an  entirely  unprejudiced  witness,  says  oT  thc'Oer- 
man  students,  '  who  are  allowed  to  attend  wkot  lectured  ffiey  pkam^  ttmi  m 
fimtuitkmfpliOit.'  'The  great  body  of  them^'  fat  ohservts^ 'are  ei^gmd 
^ft  a  e#aiBe  of  silent,  perseyering  study.  As  a  federal  fole  they  apt  o^ly 
all  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  but  mostly  "^-nte  them  outii^  full.  They  a^e 
^c^edin^y  punctual ;  and  the  few  minutes  previous  to  the  entrance  of  Vhe 
Prbfeteor  are  usually  devoted  to  mending  their  pens  and  putt3nj|  '^h^ 
papcfTS  ^  order.  This  is  accotnpanied  by  a  general  whillillttg'iiMl  fiitti  oof 
lidf^db^tiott.  ate  moment  the  Professor  colera,  mH  isrhmM/l^e  bffli^s 
tmnedtalrlr  lo  read,  and  they  to  writ«;  somettiaes  wit)iQMl.ii^te^aip^p 
tlUr  the  striking  of  the  clock.  In  this  way  they  hurry  'from  one  lecture^  to 
i^iQfhert  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  thfem  to  attend  five  or  slf  ev^ry  piy. 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  where  a  student  has  in  this  maDtierMini 
present  at  /en  different  courses ;  but  this  is  quite  rare.  TIMy^  i^T^am- 
Mly  reffew  at  home  the  lectures  thus  written  Atm^  and  readr  ^  «0P9^ 
AeboofoxefenedtohytheProieflsor*.'  AtiheSepti^^ntfi^r#i^es^  too, 
it  is  ^fttiroly  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  young  men  wbe^ter  they  choose 
to  frequent  the  lecture- room  or  not;  and  yet  it  is  not  found  that  any  of 
them  make  a  practice  of  absenting  themselves.  Unless  therefore  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  minda  of  hamaa  beings  in  England  are  differently  consti- 
tuted to  those  of  similar  beings  in  other  countries,  we  are  compelled  to 
Wo^  tttklr  liie  ant^edents  being  the  same  ^  oonaequraa  most  also  tm- 
lBitoanlrcAfvefpead.'^^PageB  7 1»  7^« 

^^#JlWMnsori  amd  Mr.  Walsh  are  alike  in  enwj  in  Gennan 
^SMi¥et^itie6  attendaiKce  upon  the  lectgk^  is  enforoed,  and  tiiat 
iHlfrttti  time*  the  strictness  that  prevails^  or  did  prevail,  at 
Giktefcridge,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  German 
tirtiviwities  differ  from  our  own  in  being  professional  schools, 

^-  •  *  ]U)bini6u*s  Cen^iBe  ITwr,  fite^  part  t 
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in  whk^  the  studies  requisite  to  the  practice  of  those  profes- 
sions hj  which  a  livelihood  is  to  be  gained  are  se^erefy  pnr- 
sn^  Attendance  upon  lectures  is  enforced  by  the  perepi- 
{H:orf  re}eetion  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree  or.  a  ^lac0  ifiiiA 
sil  professional  men  in  Germany  are  placed  by  GoveMtaient^ 
^^  <miinot  produce  certificates  of  diligent. study  ttatti  the 
tairiooB  professors.  It  is  elear  that  Mr.  Robinson  never  saw  a 
JMfesKcNr's  study-door  at  the  end  of  the  Semester ,  besieged  q^ 
it  js  with  hosts  (rf* students  waiting  for  the  Sdieineior  atte^iti^- 
^ons  of  attendance^  without  which  their  Sapplicatj  or  vp^-* 
cation  to  be  admitted  to  an  examination^  would  be  merciless^ 
rejected  in  every  tmiversity. 

Travellers  spending  a  few  months  in  Germany,  with  tiie 
Itmdabte  intention  of  writing  books  upon  all  they  see  and'  all 
they  do  not  see,  all  they  understand  and  all  they  do  not  uh^ 
derstand^  are  very  apt  upon  arriving  in  an  university  town 'to 
inquire  of  their  host  or  valet-de-place  who  is  the  most  cefe-* 
iHtited  professor  in  the  place,  and  they  are  as  a  matter  of 
course  informed  that  it  is  Hofrath  This,  or  Doctor  That.  4V> 
this  gentleman^s  lecture-room  they  then  pay  a  flying  visSl 
(technically  Hospitiren),  and  are  naturally  highly  edift^  By 
the  numerous  attendance,  strict  attention  and  diligent  ftnge^*' 
kbo«r  of4he  students.  But  all  persons  who  know  the  Gem^ 
imhrersities  know  that  a  certain  class  of  stucQes  pass  by  tW 
name  of  Brot-sindien^  br«id-studies,  or  studies  by  which  ^ttfCtt 
are  to  gain  their  bread.  All  persons  who  know  thefse'tfhJ* 
versities  are  also  well  aware  that  these  are  almost  the  only 
studies  pursued  at  all ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  t^ 
rooms  which  Mr.  Robinson  saw  in  so  busy  and  crowded  s^^tate 
were  those  in  which  the  lectures  on  law  were  jgivfenV^'-TW? 
<mditarium  of  a  distinguished  physiologist  like  Blumenhk^^ 
cHTof  a  celebrated  theologian  like  Schleiermacher,  will  «th6^1^ 
crowded  by  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  fky^ 
or  divinity :  but  let  Mr.  Robinson  ask  any  professor,  orditid^ 
or  extraordinary^  whose  subject  does  not  fall  within  the  cki^ 
ijksoribed,  if  hat  is  the  average  number  of  his  hearers ;  tlie 
^tnswer  will  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  gegierally 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  German  zeal  for  knowledge.  A 
few  stray  students  may  indeed  come  together  in  his  rooiM, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  they  fure  men  who  have  devoted  tiiettt* 
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oelvi^  to  an  tmiverBity  life,  and  are  qualifying  themaclves  to 
^boqi^me  ppofeaaors  in  philology,  metaphysics  or  Bifl4hemaktQ9» 
m^*ii^X9tm  may  be^  Or  the  pro£aeaor  may  chaafie  to.k^^^a 
]lleaaai|t 'bonae,  Iwore  handsome  daughttm  and  gite  Mfftf^nHi^ 
halU^nd  aupycCT,-*-:^ciBqHmgtanora  which  ooOfArfnalljy.lfiad  Ap 
sfcncteroKttendanceat.hk  Jacturca.  We  ourBokvtfi  weM  i90^  nf 
J^om  piq^  whafoUowedthe  philological  course  of  a^eeletorf^d 
{HEofestor.in  Munich^  and  of  the  xemaini^g  ,tbr^>  :0iii^  "MfiAjm 
TSqgKshman,  acting  under  the  same  induoement,  aa4  lA  Ultfe 
ffaonrasrfcpd  with  the  univiersity,  as ouxaelveB;  ofith^!<ith9r |;v^ 
one.waa  a  young  doct^nr  of  independent  propeirty  tnd  wm^ 
idle  time;  the  fourth  a  rich  and  liberal  Bohemia%  Wbft  )>f 
slaying  at  a  foreign  university  had  forfeited  all  hopes  o£  pub- 
%  employment  in  Auatria,  and  who  €<mne<^d  Wgenievoua 
s^ir^^na  after  the  &ture  with  the  noble  iiocoll^ti<¥|Eis  j>f  tb? 
ppstpv.Schlegel  read  the  Nibthmge  N^ty  tb^  nati(H|^.yepo§  of, 
Qfpqoiaiiy^  five  stud^at^  and  Massmann  ex|KHin4^Grimqi'^ 
^pmmk  Mythology  to  seven, one  <£ whom  waa afpi^pigp^^ «, 
a^  iairte9,thal  courses  of  leolunes  giv^pi  grMtif  Ipfitilifiim)^ 
a^pq  amusing  siil^oto^  {as  trav^  m.the  £«st^  th4.i|rigin  !q£ 
mKyyvpcsit^LS  and  the  Ixka^)  are  somewhatbetter  ftUdf^^ti.  wf 
hfifenpe^HEl  nearly  /two  hundrad  students  ixk  ncofesaqr  vo# 
MartMisklectureHrootn;  but  then  he  y^  defoerk^ope.^of 
t^^moiBtinleareating. narratives  that  can  be  imngtn^dj  ik»  ^f>^ 
09911^  fOf  his  oim  long  residence  among  the  Bedlnd^^teibftf 
Q^^gguth.America:  to  these  lectuDBaistudeotSt^avrdad  much 
api^  JRariaiaa  iadauda  do  to  the  Ihaa&r^  when  tl^  Gofvem- 
Bifip^l^tOiEdera.arepreseDtatieaL  free  of  .eiiiense^  aad  lid^j^ 
tlw:  asame.  motives. .,  Fashion,  the  overwhelming  r9piiMtioi|.4>f 
ai^^ndiivifAiud. pax^esaor^.or  a  mysterioua  .and  hieiyqpbtmtii^ 
n^p^^^fi^ing  questions  of  neUgion  and  pbiloadpby^  ^My 
bfr^^m^ithecarbwe  producedisimilar  reaults^,bu;t  tb^  ca^^ 
n^vWP^tions  to  the  rule:'  and  in  truth,  are  not  Niebubr^ 
%g^^MttUer^  BMg^  mad  Sohelhttg  ito.be  looked  upont,as  ev 
osfttipB^iamong  their  dassJ^    . 

njSITeu^baiddinfat  b»ve  introduced  these  remailcs  int<>  thi^ 
plf|$i%  but  fat  our  conviction  0(f  the  neoessilyTaf  oleartly  paints 
i^  out  the  racliqal  distinction  between  the  £i]^glish  and  Gerr 
mjWiiWivemities.  The  latter  profess  to  give,  apd  dogiy^,  that 
inafilTietioikwUGb  isinccessary  in  nearly  «VeEy.i»talk  of  life  ex- 
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cept  milling  and  the  military  career;  and  these  are  only  ex* 
oepted  because  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  1a  lecture- 
rooms.  But  the  future  statesman  mart  study  1«ngnag<>fipnmrej 
history  and  political  economy  {KameraK^) :  the  lAvy^eTf,  if^ 
physioian^  the  theologian  must  all  qualify  tbemsclve«^4st  the 
uniyersity  for  their  future  profession^  and  if  they  fail^thcyv 
theyfidl  for  ever:  they  cannot  4«dy  pursue  their  courpe^  th^. 
-are  all  dependent  upon  some  Government  or  other  fbrpennisr 
sion  to  pjractise  what  they  have  learned^  and  thw  uniire^pty 
character  is  nearly  decisive  as  to  their  chances,  of  success.  I|i 
most  (we  beUeve  in  all)  cases  the  academical  d^[ree  is  ii^dia- 
pensable.  •      I  - 

The  English  universities^  op  the  contrary,  are  j^otji^aj^^ 
ought  not  to  be^  professional  seminaries^  save  in  the^aoVb- 
tary  instanoe  of  tibe  clergy.  Tlie  law  is  leamed,  not  W(4)ie 
banks  of  the  Cam  or  Isis^  but  in  the  chambers  ^i^ftbsXfMMi^ 
conveyancer  or  special  pleader,  and  in  the  Courts  .atuWflP^ 
minster:  no  academical  distinction  can  save  the  /if^vfobflK 
rister  from  entering  as  a  humble  student  in  one  trf  t^^Jpiga 
ofCour^.  Downing,  now  gorerned  by  a  cl^j;ym|U[^.|;^^ 
lectures  upon  tiiie.  Laws  of  England^  or  has  no  u^dergiimi^ui^ 
to  hear  thea^f  susd.  nr*«  Oeldart^s  course  on  the  Grrikilmm, 
listened  to  hew  a^d  Aere  by  an  hrtendiag  praietiHom'nil' 
Doctors  Commons,  is  tnoi^  generaBy  looked  ttpontis  a  i^WI^ 
for  those  who  shrink  from  the  harmless  terrors^  the  ^n$^h^j 
ffttfu^cf  aPoUexamii^atiminArts.  Oxford  an4  (^bj«pg^ 
it  is  true,  still  continue  to  grant  the  medical  degrees  (MfDoctor, 
Bachelor  abd  lioentilKte ,'  but  Hit  rtudies  whicb  rhB!^  ^ke 
candidate  to  thim,  ttte  notoriously^  not  pursued  'yi^BAtikst 
precincts  of  the  bodies  ^hich  confer  those  cSstinetibbiA^  iittd 
which  insist  upon  rietaining  their  privilege,  kss  peASi^f^ir 
the  sake  of  the  fees,  than  in  the  laudable  anxiety  toi  j^rteflent 
the  cure  of  bodies  from  fiiHing  into  any  hands  whose  orttitfddiy 
will  not  stretch  so  fkr  as  to  the  subscription  of  the  H£rty- 
nine  Articles.  As  to  the  clergy,  they  have  no  other  seminiiiea, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presmned  tlwt  tiieir  ^imesAm  is 
gained  in  the  universities, — a  point  to  which  we  shsfl  rctarn 
on  a  future  occasion. 

It  is  here  that  we  first  meet  with  one  class  of  otgecftocii^^^jfi 
large  and  respectable,  yet  not  the  less  mistaken  class.  <  Tksj 
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are  dte*  pefftoqEia'wfab'  condemn  the  nature  of  '^e  tnki'viMity 
8tiM^^|b^a^%iey  ate  not  professional ;  th^^ftss^b^  fii^ 
iifMmt3Mi£j^^i  i^d\M  gladly  see  a  cIutSiMdtatatJlk^  a/Mfeto"- 
dMUiliilM'M'|>ladP  of  the  himber  of  Latin,  GK«ek  tbid- ftfli^' 
th^ykXSliY^Wibh'^  of  no  ««e  to  a  young  mail  6n  entering 
ifin^%f^'  tliis  ft  tiie  class  TTho  vahie  leaiUlng  ick^itlfftg'  tti' 
tK^kn^MArtrbf  iiftikeHd  pr^  which  it  may  be  made  to  yi«sld^ 
Tifj^^itotesinrj^  edi!ication  by  the  number  rf  poijknds,  skillikigii 
afvf  lAiiH^  Trtddi  it  may  have  cost,  and  the  number  dfjxy^liildAy 
sKbUf^'Mtd  pcfnce  whicSi  it  wiU  fetch  in  the  mark^  SHoli 
a^^tobft  fe*  iieter  reconciled  to  flie  existing  order  of  tiblngtt 
till  his  son  or  nephew  attains  a  fellowship,  the  prooeeite^^, 
^tfth^^lfri^  te  justify  his  wasting  thne  upon  J:«tin'  and 

^o«*  Atttoii  Aought  otherwise,  and  we  befieve  j«wtly/i  ^: 
tte^^pelilhi^  of  ^e  second  book  on  the  Advanceni^MV^ 
Lte^/^4^  lie  whb  of  the  modems  lays  most  ju«^  otal^t^^lKP 
tilil^of"fr  Igftm  maestro  di  color  chi  sanno^-thufir  eiEpiP^iMMr 

'^  M£{ii|gfct^'8p  mfttiy  p-eat  colleges  in  Ct^ope  t  fiad  stran^crthA^Iti^fiit 
ai^lM(6Mia{d^)t«feMions,  and  none  Idt  Iree  to'artJ  an^'sMe^  it^lAft^i 

^<lPiitiJ>i0<waitbw  firaOlBweatsl  l^oio^vMits  hi«ie  ^mn^f^^^^^^M 


inMWi&rihvotti^^r^TTljctb^^  ^R?  ifiSr 

*«»  i%i«#W!tPS>l^c  W¥«;w|ieft  fej;.  f^a;  J^twERf^,  whether 

"i}W^^l*y^'::i^  X .'.     r     .^ 

Yft«8rrf5te«teflW*Ki^.J^  ^  apd  object  of  university 
^ffil#r^^Pf^'^^  ti>ft  i!^Q?[FW  fi&«9age  from  the  same 

^f  tt«»«»jrtrieeAit^eMiili(aidl«lM  1)9  rwftrqtd  to  actioo,  they  judg* 
^i^VaJ^^M  J'M^t^^y  ^  ^t^-  ^^  ^^^'  ciescribed  in  the  ancient  fohle,  in 
whiSi  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle, 
becaose  it  neither. performed  the  offlce  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of 
sAs^^tte  h^  dbth;  bat  yel  notwithstanding  it  is  the  stomach  that  di- 
gflMiif  anMlsti«btit«th  to  lA  Ae  rvst,  so  if  any  man  tldak  pkiloio^y  aad 
VOL.  V.  N 
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aiihwFsaUty  to  be  idle  studies,  be  dotb  not  consider  that  all  professions  are 
from  tbence  learned  and  supplied*." 

Bacon  thus  distinctly  charges  the  system  of  his  day  with  be- 
ing too  professionfd.  Mr.  Priaulx,  in  the  opening  of  a  deep- 
thoughted  and  noUe-spirited  book  on  National  fkluoation, 
thus  defines  what  education  is : 

"  Education  denotes  everything  which  furthers  or  affects  the  develop- 
vieat  and  formstioa  of  the  character^  mental  and  bodily. 

"  Edjucation  is  Systbmatic  or  Accidental. 

"  Education  is  1.  Systematic,  and  is  a  science  or  an  art,  as  it  refers 
to  principles  or  their  application. 

"  Systematic  Education  is  the  development  of  some  or  of  all  man's 
powers,  for  the  attainment  of  a  special  or  a  general  end.  In  the  former 
case  it  may  be  termed  partial,  or  sometimes  profetsional;  in  die  latter, 
general  education. 

"  But  general  or  rational  education  has  for  its  object  the  fprmation  of  % 
rational  character,  i.  e.  one  whose  powers  are  fully  developed,  and  whose 
actions  are  under  the  rule  and  guidance  of  a  rational  will.  Partial  or  even 
professional  must  therefore  be  subordinate  to,  though  it  may  accompany, 
and  shoBkl  certainly  forward  general  education." — Pages  1,  3. 

We  hold,  and  we  do  not  doubt  fhat  Mr.  Priaulx  agrees  with 
us  in  this,  that  nothing  is  more  subversive  of  that  balance 
of  the  imaginative,  intellectual  and  animal  powers  which  is 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  man,  than  the  sort  of 
education  which  w:e  call  professional  or  special ;  above  all  in 
sucb  a  country  as  England,  where  each  man  is  compelled  to 
fight  his  own  way  up  to  eminence  among  active  and  nutnerous 
competitors.  If  pursued  alone  and  exclusively,  it  destroys 
the  remmning  faculties,  like  an  enormous  wen,  drawing  to 
itself  the  nourishment  which  ^ould  have  spread  equally 
throughout  the  frame.  Then  only  can  it  be  harmless,  when 
subordinated  to  and  superinduced  upon  a  wider,  more  general 
and  generous  system,  harmonizing  indeed  with  all  forms  erf 
special  education,  but  confined  within  the  limits  of  none.    It 


*  It  is  psinfiil  to  think  that  so  many  of  the  errors  which  Bacon  sigiialised  in  his 
time  should  still  remain  to  be  signalised  in  ours.  The  defects  he  notes  are: 
1.  That  colleges  are  all  dedicated  to  professions.  2.  The  salaries  of  lecturers  are 
too  small.  3.  There  are  not  sufficient  funds  for  providing  models,  instruments,  ex- 
periments, &c.  4.  There  is  a  neglect  in  the  governors  of  consultation,  and  in  the 
snperiora  of  idfiitation,  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  amendtag  the  esu- 
blished  courses  of  study.  5.  There  is  a  want  of  mutual  intelligence  between  dif- 
ferent universities.  6.  There  is  a  want  of  proper  rewards  for  inquirers  in  new 
•Bd  nnlaboared  parts  of  letming. 
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19  tbts  edacatioQ  which,  die  English  universities  profess  to  give ; 
and  all  their  errors  arise  firom  their  losing  sight  of  this^  the 
7«m1  object  and  sdie  justification  of  their  existence. 

The  end  of  all  education,  to  use  Mr.  Coleridge's  words,  is 
"  the  formation  of  the  manly  chm-acter  ;^'  that  character  which 
was  exemplified  in  the  ^-eat  scholars  of  earUer  days,  thct  nien 
^theorick  and  practick/'  the  Petrarchs,  Cervantes',  Sidneys 
and  Surreys  of  .Europe  in  the  olden  time,  before  one  muse 
was  allowed  to  overlay  and  choke  her  sisters.  These  were  com- 
plete men ;  neither  complete  soldiers  nor  complete  scholars, 
but  a  much  higher  thing  than  either  soldier  or  scliolar,  taken 
alone,  can  ever  be.  Their  studies  were  cyclic  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  and  the  intellectual 
facultiea,  as  well  as  the  physical  powers,  was  that  they  became 
"  full  men/^  The  end  to  which  they  looked  was  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  character  as  men;  not  the  attainment  of  a 
given  aasount  of  philosophy  or  classical  knowledge,  or  a  cer- 
tain mastery  over  their  horse  and  weapons.  These  things  were 
means  to  a  lofty  end,— never  the  end  itself. 

The. outward  circumstances  under  which  this  mental  and 
moial  discipline  was  persevered  in  have  cjhupged  with,  the 
changes  iq.the  political  and  social  ^pheme  of  Europe;  but  t^ie 
principle  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  uii^t  easily 
have  found  metgis  to  exert  its  influence.  -UnhappUy^both  in 
our  schools  and  imiversities^  the  md  ha3  been  almost. en- 
tirely kx^t  sight  oi^  and  the  means  have  been  e^ectqfl  i^ito  an 
end;  we  have  forgotten  the  god,  and  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shiped the  temple.  Most  unhappily  we  have  been  betrayed 
into  thi^  idolatry  by  a  degrading  and  detestable  motive,  and 
one  whose  shadow  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  darken 
the  8wctuary» — idolatry  to  the  means  has  been  rendered  gain- 
fill;  an  evil  hierarchy  have  made  the  sei-vice  of  the  shrine  a 
source  of  profit,  and  from  tliis  root  of  selfishness  the  poison 
has  spread  through  every  branch  both  of  our  school  and  uni- 
versity scheme. 

The  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  who  better  than  any  race  that 
ever  existed  knew  the  meaning  of  education,  (as  the  drawing 
out  or  development  of  the  human  character,  physical  and 
intellectual,)  placed  the  perfection  of  the  system  in  the  har- 
monious blending  of  the  mental  with  the  corporeal,  tlie  ftourixi} 

N  2 
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with  the  yu/tvaoTixi).  The  same  idea  pervaded  the  great 
scholars  of  our  own  middle  age^  and  Milton  was  as  good  a 
fencer  as  he  was  a  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar^ 
and  performer  on  the  organ  to  boot.  A  great  mischief  of  our 
times  is  the  attempt  to  destroy  one  branch  of  this  education^ 
viz.  the  gymnastic.  Fathers  found  out  that  too  much  cricket 
and  boating  was  allowed  at  school ;  the  success  of  a  few  young 
men^  crammed  with  classical  knowledge  long*  before  they  set 
foot  in  the  universities  gave  rise  to  a  false  point  of  honour,  even 
if  it  did  not  put  worse  motives  in  play,  and  thus  the  last  ten 
years  have  sufficed  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  system 
of  school  education.  Learning  is  now  become  the  sole  object, 
and  the  whole  generation  will  suffer  for  it;  it  is  a  concealed, 
but  not  the  less  dangerous,  approach  to  the  chrestomathic 
syartem.  For  this  evil  coinrse  Cambridge  is  deeply  responsible, — 
much  more  so  than  Oxford.  The  nature  of  the  inducements 
to  sttidy  held  out  before  the  young  men  of  the  former  esta- 
blishment tends  directly  to  produce  the  mischievous  efiects 
iVhichwte  deplore.  The  foremost  of  these  is  the  personal 
emulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  which  the  university 
possesses*  l%e  love  of  emceWngy  not  the  love  of  exceUeneey  is 
made  the  basis  of  our  studies ;  we  stm^le,  not  to  obtain 
a  certain  eminence,  a  certain  honourable  distinction,  but  to 
beat  ascertain  person  or  persons;  and  the  slang  of  Uie  race- 
course is  applicable  to  the  contest  of  the  Senate-house.  Our 
studies,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are  limited  to  those  sub- 
jects which  will  most  compendiously  answer  this  end ;  and 
the  result  is  equally  obvious :  the  end  once  answered,  the  stu- 
dies themselves  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  shuffled  off,  aban- 
doned and  forgotten.  The  excitement  of  victory  once  over, 
there  remains  nothing  behind  but  the  dreary  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  power  which  we  attained  for  a  temporary  and  un- 
worthy end,  and  which  we  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  much 
valuable  time,  perhaps  of  some  valuable  qualities,  which  might 
have  helped  to  form  us  into  useful  members  of  a  State,  and 
must  have  helped  to  develope  in  us  the  higher  attributes  of 
men.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this;  if  you  water  the  tree 
with  poisonous  liquids,  you  cannot  wonder  that  its  leaves  are 
sickly,  its  fruits  vrithered  and  bitter. 

But  this  is  not  all:  by  way  of  destroying  as  much  as  possible 
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the  generous  feeling  of  youth^  we  have  attached  to  this  personal 
struggle  a  prize  whose  attainment  becomes  almost  necessarily 
an  absorbing  object  of  interest;  we  make  a  certain  income  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  candidate.  Mark  now  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  of  eviL  The  schoolboy  intended  for 
Cambridge  becomes  habituated  to  the  consideration  of  a  fellow- 
ship as  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  to  strive^and  which  he  can 
only  attain  by  passing  over  the  necks  of  his  competitors;  this 
becomes  the  sum  and  summit  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.  He  is 
sent  up  to  the  university  deep  in  the  technical  part  of  scho- 
larship^ well  acquainted  with  all  the  passages  likely  to  be  set 
in  examinations,  practised  in  the  writing  of  alcaics  or  the 
building  up  of  Greek  iambics;  master  of  the  letter,  but  not 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  sa- 
crificed to  ^professional  or  special  education  of  the  narrowest 
kind ;  stunted  in  mind,  old  before  his  time,  and  without 
having  developed  those  physical  quaUties,  the  complete  edu- 
catikm  of  which  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  intel- 
lectual, without  which  you  may  be  a  book-worm,  but  never 
dare  h^pe  to  become  a  man.  It  is  here  that  we  shall  venture 
to  a|)p^l  to  our  experience  of  the  (German  universities;  the 
e^dettishre  pursuit  of  literatiue  (taking  it  in  its  wide  sense,  as  em- 
bracmg  all  university  pursuits,)  as  a  profession,  the  unbroken 
labbur  called  fcr  by  the  immense  concurrence  of  competitors, 
the  early  devotion  to  learned  inquiries,  have  there  produced 
their  wretched  eflfects  in  ftdl.  The  Germans  are  become  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  wtnrld,  but  the  least  manly,  the  least 
capable  of  being  members  of  free  and  independent  conunu- 
nities:  Moreover,  as  A  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptions,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar  study  {Fach) 
the  Germanf  professor  Is  profoundly,  nay  ludicrously  ignorant. 
The  despdtd  of  the  country  encourage  this  fatal  disposition, 
this  undue  exaltation  of  book-knowledge;  they  well  know  that 
it  lUakes  pliant  instruments;  while  the  first  endeavour  of  those 
generous  but  mistaken  men,  who  dreamed  of  the  regeneration 
of  Germany,  was  to  encourage  among  her  students  a  love  for 
athletic  exercises.  They  failed,  not  because  the  regeneration 
was  a  dream,  but  because  they  and  the  instruments  they  had 
to  work  with  had  been  brought  up  to  be  dreamers. 
There  is  another  grievous  evil  which  results  from  this  hot- 
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bed  system.  Every  year  now  sends  up  to  Cambridge  ten  or 
a  dozen  young  men  almost  capable  of  entering  the  ctassiieal 
lists  with  the  best  of  the  resident  graduates;  with  these  scho- 
lars competition  is  soon  felt  to  be  hopeless^  and  many  a  jreiing 
inan^  highly  capable  of  dffitinguishing  himself^  is  repelled  from 
a  career  in  which  he  is  assured  that  he  is  from  the  very  out- 
set overmastered.  Were  he  examined,  not  against  indi\'iduals^ 
with  a  view  to  the  first,  second  or  third  place^  but  against  a 
certain  «tandard,  as  at  Oxford  (first  or  second  class)^  this  mis- 
chievous result  would  be  avoided,  and  with  it  the  irregidMity 
or  profligacy  which  are  so  often  and  so  natiutJly  its  conse- 
quences ;  for  the  minds  of  young  men  will  not  remain  in  idle- 
ness and  inactivity;  take  away  useful  occupations,  and  they 
win  assuredly  rush  upon  those  which  are  prejudicial.  As  long 
too  as  the  universities  are  the  resort  of  men  of  various  intel- 
lectual grades,  and  various  amount  of  income,  it  will  be  doably 
dangerous  to  drive  the  active  and  stirring  spirit  from  a  lofty 
pursuit,  and  expose  it  to  seductions,  hazardous  alike  in  a  tem- 
poral and  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

How  imrch  naore  strongly  these  remarks  apply  to  the  noble 
and  ttfeaMiy  students  in  general  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and 
though  we  joyfuUy  bear  witness  to  the  distinctions  attained 
of  laf e  years  by  sotne  of  the  aristocratic  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, we  look  upon  the  far  greater  number  of  such  cases  at 
Oxfoitl  as  mainly  referable  to  the  difference  in  the  systems 
describe:  "* 

Tht  two  dtvisiofns  wliich  exhaust  the  whole  range  of  the 
musicaly  as  contradistinguished  from  the  gymnastic  part  of 
education,  are  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  scheme  of  disci- 
pline ;  the  intellectual  being  here  taken  to  involve  not  only 
the  logical,  or  mere  cultivation  of  the  iinderstanding,  but  also 
the  aesthetical  or  imaginative  faculty,  which  develope*  the 
feeling  and  love  of  beauty.  We  shall  extract  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Walsh  upon  the  Cambridge  plan  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline ;  the  moral  he,  in  common  with  almost  every  one  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject,  leaving  nearly  untouched : 

"  If  we  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  sciences  at  the  present  da\%  we 
may  divide  them,  I  think,  naturally  into  three  great  classes. 

"  1st.  The  sciences  of  Hypothesis,  viz.  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics, 
which  consist  of  long  and  refined  trains  of  reasoning,  founded  on  a  few 
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suppositioiis  rejative  to  number  and  magnitude.  In  the  case  of  Mixed 
Mathematics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  the  truth  of  certain  laws  is  also  as- 
sumed, which  are  concluded  by  a  process  of  induction  to  prevail  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  Still,  as  those  laws  merely  form  the  basis  of  the  subse- 
qvent  reasonmgs,  the  reasonings  would  equally  follow  from  the  premiaeSy 
were  part  of  tibe  hypotheses  foimd  not  to  agree  exactly  with  experience, 
or  were  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  suddenly  altered.  And  in  this  sense  the 
loAeie  of  Mathematics  is  essentially  eternal  and  immutable,  and  must  be 
equally  true  in  every  state  of  existence.  , 

"  2ndly.  The  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  generalizations  of  an  immense 
variety  of  circumstances  not  subject  to  our  control,  which  we  observie  to 
prevail  in  the  world  we  live  in,  but  which  there  is  no  proof  prevail  in  oth^r 
remote  systems.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  divided  for  convenience'  sake 
into  three  subordinate  groups — 

"  A.  Those  relating  to  the  human  race  considered  collectively  and  in- 
liividually,  as  the  sciences  of  History,  Statisticsi  Political  (Economy,  £thics, 
and  die  History  of  the  Human  Mind. 

"  B.  Those  relating  to  inferior  organized  matter,  as  the  multifarious 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

*'  C.  Those  relating  to  unorganized  matter,  as  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Cleolegy,  &c. 

"  All  these  sciences  consist  of  little  but  bare  inductions  from  facts,  witii- 
out  any  elaborate  superstructure  formed  by  the  reasoning  powers.  They 
would  therefore  be  partiaUy  false,  were  part  of  the  laws  assunoed  to  exist 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  reality,  and  totaUy  false  if  the  system  of  na- 
ture were  suddenly  changed  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator. 

''  3rdly.  The  conventional  sciences,  which  are  imperfect  generalizations 
of  circumstances  that  are  dependent  upon  the  fancies  of  the  hunum  r&U:e, 
and  actually  do  vary  most  essentially  at  different  periods  and  amongst  dif- 
ferent nations.  Such  for  instance  are  Architecture,  Languages,  and  Laws. 
Properly  speaking,  the  modern  induction  cannot  be  applied  to  these  sub- 
jects,  because  we  cannot  here  conclude,  from  observing  a  circumstance  to 
prevail  in  ninety-nine  cases,  that  it  will  also  prevail  in  the  hundredth. 
Although  nature  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  invariable  and  constant  in 
her  operations,  yet  nothing  is  more  inconstant  and  inconsistent  with  itself 
than  the  human  will.  These  sciences  therefore — if  they  can  be  considered 
to  deserve  that  name— <:an  only  be  said  to  be  true,  as  far  as  we  have  ac- 
tually ascertained  them  to  prevail  by  experience.  And  as  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  the  majority  of  the  &cts  to  general  laws,  from  the  capriciousness 
of  arbitrary  usage,  the  exertion  of  the  memory  requisite  to  retain  them 
becomes  much  greater. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  of  these  three  grand  classes,  the  first  calls  the 
reasoning  powers  principally  into  action;  the  second,  the  powers  of  gene- 
ralization and  induction ;  and  the  third,  the  memory.  Why  is  it  that  the 
first  and  third  are  to  be  exclusively  cultivated  by  young  men  of  talent  to 
the  neglect  of  the  second  ?  Is  it  that  the  power  of  induction  itself  is  of 
DO  importance,  and  not  worthy  of  being  roused  into  vigorous  action  by  the 
stimulus   of  academical   patronage?      Few  persons  at  the  present  day 
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would  Ytnture  to  assert  this.  Are  the  sciences  then  on  which  it  chiefly 
employs  itself  so  trifling  and  so  useless,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  received 
into  the  scheme  of  academical  education  ?  None  but  those  who  are  blind 
to  the  wonderful  and  interesting  discoveries  made  in  them  of  late  could 
advance  such  a  position.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  perceive  is  the  very 
recent  period  at  which  most  of  them  have  been  called  into  being.  The 
spirit  of  innovation  has  always  been  most  loudly  deprecated  in  our  Uni- 
versities, and  there  is  no  place  where  the  attachment  to  old  usages  is  so 
strong.  But  these  are  not  times  in  which  it  is  safe  to  remain  far  in  the 
rear  of  improvement.  When  the  tide  of  public  feeling  sets  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  reforms,  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  the  swimmer  who  at* 
tempts  to  stem  it  will  be  overwhelmed  in  its  waves. "-^Pages  103—106. 

The  excellence  of  mathematical  study^  as  developed  in  the 
first  class  of  sciences  here  enumerated^  is  obvious,  and  points 
it  out  as  an  essential  part  of  that  education  which  we  contend 
ought  to  be  given  at  an  university.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  its  defenders  have  strangely  overrated 
it,  by  contending  for  its  exclusive  possession  of  those  excel- 
lencfs^  and  arguing  that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  full 
development  of  the  intellectual  man.  This  it  is  not;  nor  is 
it  perhaps  necessary  that  all  minds  should  be  subjected  to 
pfr^cois^  tl^^e,  same  process.  Moreover  the  introduction  of  the 
aupialytip.  in. .  place  of  the  synthetic  mathematics  (the  differ- 
Qf^f^ial  and  i|xteg|ral  calculus,  calculus  of  variations,  &c.)  has 
nptol^y.  tended  to  destroy  the  advantages  which  were  to  be 
expe^tctd  from  the  study  of  that  science  whose  objects  are 
xnagpitude.  and  number,  whose  process  is  pure  reasoning,  and 
whoiH^  rc^^ii  Qternal  and  immutable  truth.  No  doubt  it  was 
nepessaiy  to  introduce  these  new  powers  into  the  scheme;  but 
the  necessity  arose  out  of  the  examinations  of  man  against 
man,  and  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  character  never  en- 
tered into  the  heads  of  their  champions.  But  other  studies 
have  also  been  proposed  as  likely  to  answei^  the  same  end^ 
better  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  contemplation  of  law,  of 
Ml  unity  comprehending  and  sustaining  the  different  varieties, 
and  of  a  systematic  connection  between  the  observed  phaeno- 
mena,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit,  have  appeared  to  many  deep 
thinkers  upon  these  subjects  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving 
that  intellectual  discipline  which  universities  ought  to  give. 
Psychology  (taught  in  somewhat  better  books  than  Lodce's 
or  Mackintosh's)  has  had  its  patrons ;  formal  logic  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  or  companion  to  mathematics. 
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as  at  Qxfofd  and  in  the  vamus  German  univenities;  physics 
and  natural  history  have  had  their  supporters.  We  cannot 
understand  why,  in  an  university,  one  should  exclude  the 
othar  study;  only  we  know  that  if  the  sphere  were  enlarged, 
and  more  freedom  of  choice  granted  to  the  student,  much  less 
exchudve  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  science  of  magnitude 
and  number,  a  change  which  we  believe  it  to  be  most  desirable 
to  introduce.  For  we  are  far  from  satisfied  with  our  experience 
of  the  eflFects  produced  by  this  system  upon  the  minds  sub- 
jected to  it;  daily  example  teaches  that,  for  one  that  it  makes, 
it  mars  many;  and  freedom  of  choice  as  well  as  freedom  of 
pursuit  is  essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  progress.  The 
man  who  stands  first  upon  the  Ust  of  wranglers  is  notoriously 
not  always  the  best  mathematician  (to  say  nothing  more)  of 
his  year;  and  the  best  mathematician  is  fiot  by  any  means 
always  the  best  fitted  for  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  after-life. 
How  few  in  fact  of  the  really  great  names  of  England,  even 
in  later  times,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Triposes^  compared  with 
fh9S^  whom  we  seek  there  in  vain !  In  a  body  constitilted  as 
Cambndge  is,  the  imfair  preponderance  given  to  tndthematics 
is^cfuliarly  contradictory  and  absurd.  Our  readers  probably 
are  l^ware  that  in  order  to  go  into  an  examinati<>n'fbr  classical 
honours,  tlie  student  must  at  least  hav6  gamed  the  position 
ottL  Junior  Optime  in  the  mathematical  Tripos,  an  honour 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  men  exchlsively 
niathematical,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  laborious  study,  and 
a  grfeat  sacrifice  of  time  to  obtain.  But  our  readers  are  not 
perii&)[)s  quite  so  well  aware  that  in  a  majority  of  the  colleges 
the  fellowships  are  not  given  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  special  examination,  for  a  fellowship,  but  to  those 
who  stood  highest  in  the  university  Usts.  At  any  college 
therefore,  but  Trinity  or  St.  John's  (where  there  are  such 
sj^cial  examinations),  the  best  classical  scholar  may  very  easily 
find  himself  deprived  of  the  fellowship  which  he  would  infal- 
libly have  got  had  he  been  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  classical 
examination,  without  passing  through  the  preliminary  and 
uncongenial  ordeal  of  the  mathematical.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  a  merely  hypothetical  case;  we  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  results  have  been  such  as  we 
describe. 
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Trinity  (and  we  believe  St.  John's  also)  makes  the  attmn- 
ment  of  a  fellowship  entirely  independent  of  taking  honours; 
and  consequently  there  are  to  be  found  amongst  her  fellows 
some,  not  the  least  eminent  as  scholars,  who  preferred  sacri- 
ficing their  chance  of  distinction  in  the  classical  examinatioii^ 
to  wasting  their  hours  invitd  Minervd  in  becoming  imperfect 
mathematicians,  and  whose  names  figure  in  the  unobtmsrfe 
lists  of  the  ol  iroXXoi.  It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  whether 
Trinity  does  wisely  or  unmsely  in  departing  from  the  usual 
practice  of  the  university,  and  we  look  upon  the  whole  system 
of  fellowships  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  the 
universities  labour;  but  while  that  system  lasts,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  consistency  in  its  administration. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  changes  mi^t 
be  advantageously 'introduced  into  the  Cambridge  plan  of 
study;  we  reproduce  his  opinion,  though  we  differ  widely 
from  him  in  some  of  his  views,  and  do  not  admit  the  validity 
of  all  the  grounds  upon  which  he  recommends  their  intro- 
duction. 

"  The  only  studies  at  present  parsned  with  saccess  at  Cambridge  are 
classics  and  mathematics.  Though  they  are  both  admirably  adapted  to 
call  forth  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  still  in  the  great  world  they  are  in 
themselves  almost  entirely  useless.  In  what  I  have  called  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  the  study  of  certain  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  those 
spoken  on  the  continent,  the  direct  reverse  is  the  case.  Were  they  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  would  become  the 
great  nursery  of  statesmen,  orators,  diplomatists,  philosophers  and  lin- 
guists, and  the  focus  of  all  the  various  departments  of  practical  knowledge, 
which  are  now  principally  cultivated  in  the  metropolis.  These  pursuits, 
too,  have  tjie  additional  advantage  of  being  of  so  pleasing  a  nature,  that 
most  young  men  dabble  a  little  in  one  or  other  of  them  merely  for  the  sake 
of  amusement.  If  then  the  stimulus  of  honourable  emulation  were  brougbt 
to  act  on  them,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  vigour  and  ardour 
they  would  be  entered  upon.  Now  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  insti- 
tute additional  Triposes  in  new  branches  of  learning,  and  if  this  were  done 
the  end  would  be  at  once  attained.  Such  a  step  would  be  no  hardship  or 
injustice  to  any  one;  the  Uew  examinations  would  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  present  ones — being  merely  a  means  of  distinction  open  to  all, 
but  compulsory  upon  none.  I  firmly  believe  that,  were  this  once  effected, 
the  number  of  the  idle  and  the  dissipated  among  us  would  be  most  enor- 
mously diminished.  Men  would  be  perfectly  ashamed  then  of  doing  no- 
thing— they  would  have  no  excuse  for  their  indolence ;  no  matter  what 
their  talents  and  studies  might  be,  they  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  n  orld,  and  those  who  went  out  in  no 
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Tripos  at  al!,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  to  every  one  that  they  were  dolts 
and  doDceft.  At  pteatnt  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  bear  youths 
pride  themfteWes  upon  their  knowledge  in  tome  of  the  atodiee  I  wish  to  see 
introduced,  and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  exclusire  attention  paid  to 
mathematical  and  classical  pursuits.  Neither  let  it  be  said  that  the  Uni- 
-versity  has  no  means  of  organizing  a  system  of  the  kind.  She  possesses  men 
crf'tbe  most  i^ilofophicalmiads  and  the  most  extensive  knowledge  in  all  these 
departments  of  learning— many  of  whose  names  are  already  well  known  to 
the  public — ^who  would  be  able  and  wiUing»  if  she  chose  to  summon  them 
forth,  to  conduct  the  public  examinations  in  the  most  unexceptionable  man- 
ner. Eut  even  were  it  not  so,  philosophers  of  distinguished  reputation  else- 
where would,  I  am  sure,  lend  their  aid  for  a  few  years  to  effect  this  object — 
and  a  few  years  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary.  For  we  should  soon 
see  a  young  academical  generation  spring  up,  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  new  system,  abundantly  capable  to  perpetuate  and  improve  it.  The 
onl^bjection  seems  to  be  an  absurd  jealousy  which  prevails,  that,  if  other 
pursuits  were  introduced,  mathematical  and  classical  learning  would  be  neg- 
lected. I  am  inclined  however  to  think  that  the  loss  in  that  way  wouM  not 
be  great.  Notxxly  preteods  to  say  that  the  study  of  mathematics  has  de- 
clined ambng  us  since  the  institution  of  the  classical  Tripos.  Why  then 
should  we  suppose  that  these  two  departments  would  be  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  carrying  out  the  same  principle  still  further  ?  But  even  if  there 
were  some  dozen  or  two  of  men  prevented  every  year  from  taking  a  mathe- 
matical or  classical  honour,  this  disadvantage  (if  it  be  one)  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  stu- 
dents. It  b  as  clear  as  day,  that  after  young  men  have  left  school,  and 
been  placed  in  what  is  necessarily  a  state  of  comparative  freedom  at  the 
University,  the  idea  of  forciny  them  to  attend  to  their  books  by  any  disci- 
pline, however  strict,  is  perfectly  idle.  The  utmost  that  can  be  effected, 
is  to  hold  out  every  inducement  to  them  to  do  so,  by  exciting  their  emula- 
tion,  and  rewarding  their  industry.  Were  the  present  plan  adopted,  new 
and  interesting  fields  of  distinction  would  be  opened  to  their  view;  and 
what  is  even  now  studied,  but  with  a  degree  of  listlessness,  arising  from 
the  feeling  that '  it  won't  come  in,'  nor  *  tell'  for  their  degree,  would  then 
be  devoured  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  ambition. 
I  would  propose,  therefore,  to  institute  five  new  Triposes,  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  at  present  existing,  in  the  following  subjects : 

1st  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Political  (Economy,  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Philosophy,  and  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind. 

2ndly.  Natural  History  in  all  its  branches. 

3rdlr.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Ac. 

4thly.  The  principal  Oriental  Languages,  and 

5thly.  The  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe ; 
doing  away,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  present  necessity  for  obtaining  a 
mathematical  honour  before  the  student  can  sit  for  a  classical  one.    It  may 
be  thought  that  each  of  these  divisions  embraces  a  wider  range  of  matter, 
than  could  conveniently  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  of  a  single  indt- 
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vidua].  But  those  who  know  the  gigantic  exertions  which  are  frequently 
made  hy  candidates  for  honours  under  the  present  system,  and  are  aware 
of  the  vast  sweep  of  reading  required  for  a  Senior  Wrangler's  degree,  and 
the  long  list  of  authors  which  must  be  carefully  digested  by  a  Captain  of 
the  classical  Tripos,  will  agree  that  there  would  not  be  more  to  be  accom- 
plished than  might  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected  from  the  diligent  and 
industrious  student.  At  thesametimeletitbe  constantly  borne  in  mind, that 
the  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  defended  by  its  antiquity.  Those  who 
cried  out  against  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  in  Henry  Vlllth'a 
time,  and  those  who  wished  in  the  last  century  to  exclude  the  Newtonian, 
in  favour  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  had  much  stronger  arguments  in 
their  favour  than  any  sticklers  against  innovation  at  the  present  day." — 
Pages  106—110. 

The  study  of  the  classical  authors^  when  conducted  upon  a 
proper  plan,  is  highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  two 
mental  powers ;  all  language,  philosophically  studied^  is  W- 
culated  to  educate  the  logical  faculty;  as  it  is  studied,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Walsh  in  the  subordinate  position  which  he  assigns 
to  it.  But  classical  studies  educate  a  higher  faculty  still.  The 
imaginative  or  aesthetical  faculty — one  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance to  man  as  the  logical — can  be  compendiously  culti- 
vated in  scarcely  any  other  way,  without  at  least  degenerating 
into  a  merely  professional  power.  But  in  England  and  in 
mostpkrts  of  Germany  this  use  of  classical  study  is  utterly 
unrecognised.  A  knowledge  of  certain  plays,  certain  dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  treatises  of  Aristotle,  or  orations  of  Demosthenes 
is  what  we  call  classical  knowledge.  The  consequence  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is,  that  we  can  construe  difficult  sentences 
that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  an  Alexandrine  gramma- 
rian^ and  racked  that  word-machine  the  head  of  a  Dutch 
commentator,  or  that  we  can  write  hendecasyllabics 
That  would  have  made  Quinctilian  stare  and  gasp ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  original  never  transfers  itself  to  us.  We 
neither  find  the  beauty  of  form  which  breathes  from  every,  Ijne 
of  Sophocles,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  nor  are  we,  m^de 
to  feel  that  that  fonn  is  something  which  belongs  to  our  own 
minds  as  men,  and  which  it  is  our  bounden  duly  to  cultivate 
and  develope.  The  most  dangerous  and  fatal  error  of  our  days 
is  the  neglect  of  this,  and  the  undue  elevation  of  the  logical 
power.  The  Greeks  deified  beauty;  we  shut. our  eyes  upon 
her  altogether,  or  when  we  contemplate  her,  contemplate  her 
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with  the  gaze  of  an  anatomist:  we  should  break  a  statue  of 
Pheidias  to  pieces  in  order  to  see  how  the  artist  smoothed,  or 
laid  the  paint  and  gilding  upon  the  marble*  We  count  the  ana- 
paests of  theElectra,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  feel  the  poetiy 
of  Sophocles.    This  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  our  system  of 
cramming  for  examinations.    We  remember  well  an  instance 
in  point.     A  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen,  feeling  that  the 
higher  aims  of  philology  were  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  our 
merely  grammatical  system,  projected  a  Review  which  might 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  scheme.     A  few  numbers  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  '^  Philological  Museum/'  and  were  de- 
voted to  the  loftier  questions  of  philosophy,  mythology  and 
art,  arising  from  the  study  of  particular  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, or  to  points  of  history,  law,  &c.  belonging  to  various 
classical  periods;  nor,  in  a  fair  proportion,  were  merely  critical 
treatises  wanting.    The  pages  of  the  Review  were  adorned  by 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  and  other  eminent  scholars 
both  of  Germany  and  England;  yet  after  seven  or  eight  num- 
bers it  died,  out  of  sheer  inanition.     Shortly  before  this  con- 
summation, on  mentioning  the  Review  in  the  presence  of  an 
undergraduate  of  considerable  classical  pretensions,  we  were 
annoyed  at  hearing  him  say,  ^  Oh,  I  never  read  that;  it  is  of 
no  use;  there's  nothing  in  it  that  ever  comes  into  an  exlamina- 
tion:"  he  afterwards  took  the  highest  classical  honours  that 
Cambridge  has  to  bestow.     We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  we  are  convinced  of  this  gentleman's  being  far  from  sin- 
gular in  his  opinion,  and  equally  sorry  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  classical  education. 
The  moral  discipline  which  a  university  should  exercise  is 
clearly  the  most  important  of  its  ftinctions.     Receiving  the 
youth  at  his  first  entrance  into  manhood,  and  guiding  him 
through  the  dangerous  passages  of  his  initiation,  the  institu- 
tion has  an  awftd  responsibility  cast  upon  it,  both  towards  God 
and  man;  towards  Him,  a  member  of  whose  spiritual  kingdom 
it  may  arm  for  the  struggle  with  the  world ;  and  towards  the 
State,  a  member  of  whose  visible  community  it  is  to  train  up 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.   It  is  here  that  every 
engine  should  be  put  in  requisition,  every  influence  exerted. 
We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  means  which  have  been 
adopted  for  this  purpose. 
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The  mo6t  important  auxiliary  is  that  point  of  honour  which 
exists  among  all  persons  collected  in  classes^  and  particidariy 
among  the  young.  By  working  with  and  upon  this>  the  most 
Valuable  results  are  obtained.  And  as  far  as  this  goeg,  we 
believe  it  to  be  highly  eflFective  in  Cambridge, — so  effective  in- 
deed as  to  rescue  the  great  bulk  of  the  undergraduates  from 
certain  mischiefs^  which  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon 
the  system  of  discipline  piursued.  And  this  point  of  honour 
it  is  which^  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  distingtushes 
the  class  of  English  from  that  of  German  students,  among 
whom  (in  despite  of  their  unshorn  locks,  long  moustachios 
and  bloodless  duels,)  it  is  at  the  lowest  possible  pitch;  al- 
though in  most  of  the  German  universities  freedom  from  re- 
straint is  carried  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as 
beneikial  either  to  the  body,  the  individual  member  of  it,  or 
the  town  where  the  university  may  chance  to  be  located^ 

But  though  the  university,  as  such,  must  stand  towards  the 
student  in  the  relation  of  a  state,  having  authority  to  establish 
laws  whose  object  must  be  to  make  the  individual  feel  that  he 
is  subjected  to  a  certain  discipline,  it  is  essential  that  those 
laws  should  b^rational,  and  perceived  to  be  so  by  those  on 
whom  they  are  enforced;  that  they  should  be  invariable,  and 
utterly  independent  of  ihe  caprice  of  those  who  administer 
them;  above  all,  that  they  should  be  of  that  nature  to  render 
the  interference  with  the  student's  Uberty  just  such  as,  and  no 
more  than,  will  produce  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  the  consciousness  of  freedom.    At  school 

.  the  freedom  of  the  youth  is,  and  should  be,  entirely  restrained; 
he  must  be  in  other  hands  till  capable  of  acting  (that  is,  wiUing 
rationally)  for  himself.  The  university  is  the  place  where  be 
should  learn  to  use  that  freedom,  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  the  academic  body  propounds  for  the  guidance  of  its 
members,  before  they  come  to  form  a  part  of  that  greater  com- 
munity, where  their  subjection  will  be  to  the  law  of  God  and 
the  laws  of  the  state  alone. 

The  means  by  which  the  English  university  attempts  to 
impress  these  things  upon  the  student's  mind  are  restraints 
of  various  kinds.  Thus  she  compels  him  to  the  wearing  a  par- 

.ticular  dress,  the  entering  a  particular  house  or  coUi^,  the 
appearing  at  stated  hours  in  stated  places,  and  to  various  other 
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and  fiimilar  r^^ulationfi,  whose  olgectis  to  remind  him  of  the 
subordination  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  subjected  himself. 

But  here  it  appears  to  us  that  both  the  university  and  the 
colleges  are  inadequately  provided  with  the  machinery  proper 
for  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  whole  system^  as  it  exists, 
is  either  inefficient,  and  therefore  despised  for  want  of  dignity 
and  authority;  or  it  is  troublesome,  meddling,  dealing  with 
details,  and  personally  inconvenient  and  annoying.  The  um- 
vemty  confines  its  attention  to  the  police  of  the  town;  it  pre* 
vents  notorious  and  open  disorder,  and  its  court  and  its 
puniahments  are  merely  the  means  of  preserving  the  public 
peace, — except  indeed  in  one  case,  which  legislation  had  better 
never  meddle  with  at  all,  but  leave  to  moral  feeling.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  of  the  colleges  a  little,  petty,  vexatious 
system  of  interference  prevails,  which  places  capricious  and 
inresponsiUe  power  in  the  hands  of  a  smaU  execuUve,  and 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unites  the  governed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  governors,  enlisting  the  high  spirit  and  point  of 
bonour  against,  instead  of  on  the  side  off  the  restrictions  im- 
posed. Young  men,  whose  situation  at  the  university  is  a  free 
one,  (and  must  be  so,  if  the  university  is  to  be  of  any  use  to 
them  at  all,)  will  not  submit  to  be  dealt  with  like  children;  the 
strong-minded  will  oppose  themselves  to  the  system^  at  their 
own  great  moral  risk;  the  weaker  and  less  independent  will 
perhaps  be  gradually  drilled  into  schoolboys,  to  their  own 
great  degradation  and  the  general  disadvantage.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  colleges,  we  believe  Cambridge 
to  stand  upon  a  far  better  footing  than  Oxford  in  tbis  respect; 
and  we  \o€k  upon  the  want  of  any  real  and  steady  authority 
in  the  German  universities  as  one  of  the  very  worst  features 
in  their  scheme;  because  the  university  has  been,  and  in  some 
Cierman  states  stiU  is,  less  under  restraint  than  the  commu^ 
nity  at  large,  instead  of  being  more  imder  restraint;  because 
the  university,  instead  of  having  its  own  laws  and  restrictions, 
in  addition  to,  and  preparatory  for,  the  laws  of  the  community, 
has  had  its  privileges,  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which,  though  necessary  in  the  time  of  the  Zun/tey 
guilds  or  companies,  are  mere  contradictions  in  a  system  of 
neutralised  government,  where  the  power  resides  in  the  state, 
and  not  in  its  component  atoixM  W  corporations. 
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The  necessity  of  entering  into  some  one  house  or  odiege 
is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  English  universities 
from  all  others^  and  is  paralleled  only  by  the  practice  of  certain 
Roman  catholic  seminaries  for  the  formation  of  priests ;  hav- 
ing arisen  by  gradual  usurpation^  for  similar  ends^  and^  as  we 
are  convinced^  with  similar  evil  results. 

The  restriction  to  appearance  in  stated  places  at  stated  hours 
is  to  be  looked  at  in  various  lights.  In  addition  to  the  general 
object  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  it  may  be  considered  as 
ameasureofpolice,  serving  as  a  muster  or  roll-call;  oritmay 
foe  represented  as  subsidiary  to  general  or  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  three  forms  under  which  it  is  known  in  the  colleges 
at  Cambridge  are, — 1st.  Compulsory  attendance  at  lectures ; 
2nd.  Compulsory  attendance  at  dinner  in  haU;  3rd.  Com- 
pulsory appearance  at  chapel  once  or  oftener  in  the  day* 
The  university,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  has  but  one 
such  restriction:  viz.  Compulsory  attendance  at  divine  service 
in  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday. 

1 .  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  many  things  can  be  taught  bet- 
ter in  lectures  than  in  any  other  way ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  things  cannot  be  taught  in  lectures  at  all ;  and  our 
experience  of  Cambridge  convinces  us  that  these  exercises 
operate  more  as  incentives  to,  and  tests  of,  private  study,  than 
as  means  of  study  itself. 

The  uninitiated  will  scarcely  know  what  it  is  that  we  call 
lecturing ;  a  few  words  may  therefore  not  be  misspent  in  en- 
lightening them.  A  certain  number  of  students  meet  in  the 
tutor's  or  lecturer's  room,  with  their  books  (say  for  example 
a  Greek  play) :  the  lecturer  calls  upon  one  or  two  of  them  in 
succession  to  construe  a  few  lines  publicly,  to  parse  certain 
words,  to  explain  certain  laws  of  construction,  prosody  and 
the  like ;  to  illustrate  allusions,  quote  parallel  passages,  apply 
Dawes's  Canons,  and  notice  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  as  to  systems  of  philosophy,  habits,  customs 
and  creeds.  Five  or  six  young  men  are  thus  put  on  every 
day,  and  the  lecturer  corrects  them  as  they  proceed,  points  out 
the  various  matters  to  be  observed,  and  supplies  the  want  of 
knowledge  which  the  student  may  happen  to  show.  Or,  in  a 
mathematical  lecture,  the  tutor  will  put  on  some  one  student 
to  solve  a  problem  openly;  or  he  will  propose  one  (a  deduction, 
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aqlmtioiiy  series  or  the  like,)  to  th^  whole  kcture-room^  accom- 
panying it  with  such  remarks  as  he  deiems  necessary,  and  leav- 
ing its  working-out  to  the  individual  students.  Now  this, 
though  certainly  not  all  that  is  required  to  make  good  scholars 
or  mathematicians,  seems  to  us  aU  that  can  well  be  done  in 
lecture-rooms :  one  lecturer  will  no  doubt  do  it  better  than 
another^  but  this  is  an  accident  common  to  all  systems  in  all 
places :  such  lectures  as  Thirlwall's  on  Aristotle,  or  Airy's  on 
Optics,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
Genooan  jdan,  so  much  praised  by  Mr.  Walsh,  is  very  different 
from  our  own.  During  the  hour  of  lecture  the  student  learns 
nothing :  he  is  obliged  to  follow  the  speaker,  who  begins  at 
the- beginning  and  goes  on  to  the  end,  uninterrupted;  he 
writA  doWn  with  the  utmost  rapidity  all  that  falls  from  the 
lips  of  the  lecturer,  and  it  is  at  home  and  in  private  that  he 
^^  stdidies  the  Heft  or  copy  thus  made.  It  is  obvious  that 
in'aB'6a^s,  save  those  of  experimental  science,  he  wotild'be  far 
better  employed  in  studying  a  book  written  by  the  samepro- 
fesitoli^iA^tiberately  corrected  and  carefully  revised  foi- printing. 

'fh^oiily  tetil  advantage  possessed  by  the  G/erman  student 
otbi*  oftrtAvu  is,  that  he  can  choose  his  professor  wherever  he 
pleiOJ^r^  \ie  \^  not  obliged  to  hear  one  more'  Aaii  another, 
idt^6n^  he  must  hear  some  one  or  other.  He  may  Study 
law  at  Heidelberg  with  Thib^ut ;  thence  he  may^"  start  to 
Bef)M,  ini  place  himself  under  Savigny  or  Eichhdm ;  and 
heiiWyiited  up  his  course  at  Glktingen  under  theguldilhee 
of  t4^enl[)ruch  or  Albrecht.  Afl  that  he  is  obliged  to  do  is, 
to  ^fitiw  that  he  has  attended  some  one  of  the  number:  and 
wheii'  "he  fe^s  capable  of  stan(]Ung  the  trial,  he  may  do|ne  with 
his  ceVtificatbsi  in  his  hand^  and  demand  from  any  university 
that  iiishall  examine,  and  promote  him  to  his  Doctor's  degree^ 
Ev^^'ttiose  students  whom  the  will  of  a  despotic  State  confines 
to  'ttJfe  Ifrequenting  of  particular  universities,  are  at  liberty 
whe^'^theite  to  attend  what  professor  they  will,  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordiidary,-^a  course  which  leaves  the  learner  a  freedom  of 
purstut,  highly  advantageous  to  himself;  and,  by  introducing 
a  strong  spirit  of  aompetition  among  the  professors,  tends  to 
ensure  learned  and  really  instructive  lectures. 

If  ow  all  this  we  cannot  do :  we  belong  to  a  particular  Col- 
lege, a  particular  Side,  a  particular  Year ;  and  we  must  hear 
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Hkc  lectures  appointed  by  the  college  for  the  side  and  tfaif 
jear.  True,  we  may  migrate  from  Oxford  to  Camlnidge/  or 
Cambridge  to  Oxford,  and  upon  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
{bene  decessit),  the  one  university  vnll  accept  of  the  residence 
certified  by  the  other  as  part  of  its  own  statutaUe  period :  but 
by  removing,  the  chances  of  a  fellowship  are  usually  muoh 
weakened,  and  students  do  therefore  not  remove.  Nor  is 
migrating  from  one  college  to  another  at  ail  a  usual  practioe 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Hence  principally  arises  the 
necessity  of  an  expensive  system  o( private  tuUion,  unkaown 
in  the  German  universities,  save  to  students  crammii^  lor 
degrees ;  a  thing  of  rare  occun^ence  with  them,  but  in  &ct 
universal  with  us  at  Cambridge,  where  the  honour-degree  is 
accompanied  by  a  personal  struggle,  and  itie  personal  stru^le 
is  envenomed  by  the  pursuit  of  selfish  private  interest. 

2.  The  system  of  dining  together  in  hall,  and  being  there 
marked,  is  purely  matter  of  convenience  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  tables  d^hote^  and  where  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  next  cook-shop  for  a  dinner  does  not  prevail :  it  also  fup- 
nishes  a  compendious  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
the  undergraduates  in  college,  throws  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  visiting  such  places  as  Newmarket,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  rendering  easy  tine  formation  and  cultivation  of 
valuable  intimacies.  It  has  also  a  strong  tend^acy  to  foster 
the  esprit  de  corps  which  the  existence  of  separate  coUegea 
^ves  rise  to,  and  which  may  be  guided  to  beneficial  ends. 
These  <ro(ro'/Ti«,  though  of  considerable  antiquity  in  our  own; 
are  nearly  unknown  in  all  other  universities ;  and,  when  they 
do  exist  abroad,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  efaaritable  fi)unda- 
tions  (sizarships,  servitorships)  for  poor  students.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  Convict  at  Leipsig  and  other  universities  iji 
ancient  foundation,  being  sometimes  a  pecuniary  aUowaoee, 
but  more  generally  a  common  table  for  such  students  a^vre 
admitted  to  the  privilege.  To  this  arrangement,  as  it  exists  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  we  see  no  grounded  objection. 

3.  Not  so  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel,  one  of 
the  exclusive  and  least  defensible  practices  of  our  En^isb 
universities,  and  one  which  when  mentioned  in  foreign  landa 
invariably  gives  rise  to  a  shout  of  derision.  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  persons,  whose  talents  and  character  entitle 
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theni  ta  tiie  highest  respect^  differ  from  ua  upon  ihiir  pbintf 
we  lament  it, — ^not  for  Our  own  sakes^  for  we  are  supported  in 
ooryiewbymenctf  equal  talents^  and  as  pure  and  upright  t^hs- 
racter;  but  we  lament  it  because  thdr  infiuelice  will  tend  to 
retard  what  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  reforms 
in  our  eoBege  ^irtem.  It  is  not  alone  because  the  system  is 
based  upon  a  narrow  and  ^cdusive  policy^  and  It  determina* 
tion  tomake  the  unirersities  prietthf,  that  we  object  to  it.  We 
have  watched  its  effects ;  we  have  ourselves  suffered^  and  seen 
others  suflfer,  6rom  the  habitual  desecration  of  a  service  wh^ 
ought  to  be  religious,  and  is  converted  into  a  muster.  We 
have  seen  the  maasea  of  students  cdlected  in  the  chapel,  some 
drunken,  many  tired,  most  inattentive,  even  noisy  when  the 
numbers  shielded  the  individual  culprit  from  observation.  We 
have  seen  the  anxious  Dean  rising  from  his  velvet  cushion  to 
detect  the  ^diisperers,  the  indignant  Tutor  rushing  fitmi  his 
elevated  seat  to  lay  hands  upon  the  loud  laii^iers, — and  this 
hasJbeen  at  Trinity,  on  Sunday  evening,  in  the  chapel,  white 
the  solemn  service  of  our  church  was  proceeding,  and  the 
college-servant  was  pricking  down  the  names  of  the  unruly 
aiiditoyy,  that  those  who  were  not  there  helping  to  swell  the 
chorus  ofdisorder  might  be  mariced  out  for  punishment.  We 
have  seen  tiie  catfioUc  peer  listening  to  a  service  which  he 
deems  heretical,  and  have  reflected  that  it  was  to  his  inde-^ 
pendenee  ef  the  university  degree  that  he  owed  the  liberty 
to  be  present  at  dl;  and  that  few  dissenters  of  any  othev 
class  could  be  paitskers  in  the  advantage  which  he  enjoyed, 
of  seeing  the  uses  to  which  weof  the  reformed  Churdi  of  f^ 
^Land/  put  our  religious  ordinances.  And  all  this  has  filled 
us  not  only  with  sorrow,  but  with  well-grounded  apjHrehension 
kst  the  univeisity,  towhidi  we  look  with  affectionate  remem-' 
braoace,  dunild  .be  weakening  the  deepest  Ibnndations  of  the 
manly  diaracter,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  up  a  store  o£ 
hoelSky  which  may  one  df^  sweep  her  away,  by  a  practice 
which,  indisposes  many  of  her  truest  friends  to  step  forward 
as  her  idefendevs.  We  are  informed  that  at  some  colleges 
(ha^y  are  we  to  be  able  to  say  not  in  all)  attendance  at 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  enforce  by  penalties; 
In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  students  this  is  utteriy  inde-t 
fiensiUe.     In  the  case  of  Ihose  who  may  be  preparing  for  tha 
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vunia^,  the  university  has  a  right  to  compel  such  utteod* 
tnce;  it  is  part  of  the  holy  course  to  which  such  stuckeato 
have  devoted  themselves ;  and  if  such  students  have  devoted 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  gaining  or  keeping  a  fellowship,  or 
for  any  other  "woridly  advantage^  prospective  or  in  posseauoB^ 
the  hlas^diemy  and  the  sin  are  upon  their  own  heads  I 

So  much  for  the  colleges ;  the  university  professes  to  codqk 
pel  its  members  to  attend  divine  service  at  St.  Mary's  on 
Smidays,  but  this  theoretic  compulsion  is  not  and  cannot  be 
practically  enforced.  In  earlier  times  there  were  maricers  in  St« 
Mary's  too,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  execute  their  fane^ 
iiojiSy  BXid  aU  the  evidence  that  yet  remains  of  the  system  is  the 
habit  of  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  or  the  Proctors  of  recommending 
such  undergraduates  as  they  may  meet,  on  their  way  to  the 
university  church,  to  ^tum  them  behind  them/^  and  so* 
company  them  ta  the  sermon,  a  compliance  whix^  usually 
ends  at  the  churdi-door,  where  the  paths  of  the  digmtaryand 
his  unwilling  follower  part  No  doubt  many  of  tiie  young 
men  do  attend,  especially  when  a  man  distinguished  for  great 
teaming,  eloquence  or  virulent  sectarianism  is  appointed  to 
preach.  There  are  a  good  number  of  clergymen,  who,  in  thea- 
trical phrase,  draw  a  good  house,-r-whether  to  edificati<m  or 
not  is  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts ;  but  we  have 
witnessed  a  scene  in  St.  Mary's  which  was  only  to  be  paral- 
leled by  some  of  the  scandalous  occurrences  of  another  as- 
semblage :  there  was  indeed  no  crowing  like  cocks  or  bleating^ 
like  goats ;  but  coughing  and  shuffling  were  KberaDy  employed 
by  the  undergraduates  to  put  down  a  most  learned  and  apo- 
stolical preacher,  the  length  of  whose  sermon  trenched  upon 
the  hour  of  dinner ;  and  the  graduates  in  the  pit  of  this  church, 
whose  galleries  so  distinguished  themselves,  seem  to  have 
been  very  generally  of  opinion  that  « it  served  Mn  Haie 
eight;''  and  so  it  did — for  casting  pearb  before  swine ! 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  evils  of  our  system, 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pursue  the  investigation  to  the 
cause  from  which  those  evils  have  flowed ;  and,  in  despite  of 
the  misrepresentation  and  obloquy  to  which  our  opiniona 
may  possibly  expose  us,  we  are  determined  to  utter  than 
freely  and  fiilly.  We  assert  then  that  the  root  of  all  the  mis- 
duef  is  V)  be  found  in  the  continued  effi>rts  of  the  clergy  to* 
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get  the  universifies  (and  indeed  all  education)  iuto  their  owA 
hands^ — efibrts  b<^n  in  the  earliest  periods^  carried  on  with 
^rarious'  event,  but  never  abandoned  till  crowned  with  com- 
plete and  most  deplorable  success.  From  the  character  thus 
impressed  upon  the  university^  all  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  are  inevitable  co- 
rollaries. 

Originally,  hlce  «H  other  universities,  Cambridge  was  k 
voluntary  association  of  professors  and  students;  atan  eady 
period  ho^i^ver  it  had  its  academical  form,  its  degrees  in 
^narious  faculties,  &c.  It  was  still  a  collection  of  laymen  and 
clergymen,  but  a  coUection  in  which  the  clerical  portion, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  papacy,  were  likely  enough 
«eon  to  become  an  ov^match  for  the  laity.  From  the  sta- 
ttttes  afid  other  legal  docmnents  of  this  period  it  i^ppears  that 
every  person  upon  taking  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  swoie  t^ 
keep  up  his  regency  for  a  definite  period,  i.e.  to  take  a  house 
or  hostel,  admit  a  certain  number  of  students  to  lodge  and 
board,  and  lecture  them  in  the  books  llien  used  in  the  various 
faculties.  The  form  still  subsists,  the  substance  has  vanished. 
Every  Master  of  Arts  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  (in- 
cluding Mr.  Goulbura)  has  solemnly  sworn  to  keep  up  his  re^ 
geacy :  how  many  of  them  at  this  day  know  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  to  which  they  swore  ? 

It  is  clear  that  while  things  remained  in  this  state  the  uni^ 
versify  would  stiU  be  rather  lay  than  clerical,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
tain importance,  and  preponderant  importance,  which  always 
accompanied  a  cathdiie  hiermrdby:  the  clei^gy  therefore  set 
about  remodelling  our  institutions,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
was  managed  was  by  the  establishment  of  colleges,  holding 
out  such  advantages  to  the  students  as  speedily  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  less  fortunate  hostels.  Gradually  the  latter 
declined,  and  with  them  the  influence  of  the  laity;  fellowsh^ 
had"  already  corrupted  the  university, — ^fellowships  tenable 
only  by  clergymen, — fellowships  yet  coupled  with  the  celibacy 
which  reveals  their  priestly  and  Romish  origin.  At  last  the 
colleges  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  a  by-law  passed,  by  which 
tio  undergraduate  was  and  is  allowed  to  become  a  member  of 
the  university  without  entering  at  some  college  or  other.  By 
this  provision  the  academic  institution  is  utterly  destroyed^ 
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and  for  the  university  is  substituted  a  coUectioD  of  colleges^ 
3ut  this  was  necessary  to  the  proposed  usurpation ;  for  th^ 
omiyersity  is  lay  and  derical^  the  colleges  are  exclusively  cle- 
rical: andfbrthesakeof  upholding  this  clerical  monopoly  the 
solemn  oath  which  Mr.  Goulbum  ha9  taken  is  expressly  .^>r« 
Jndden  to  be  kept. 

Changes^  aimed  at  the  same  mark,  were  speedily  introduced 
into  the  legislative  body.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  uni- 
versity the  powar  of  making  laws  resides  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  assembled  in  their  l^o 
Houses,  viz,  the  Regent  House,  consisting  of  Masters  of  less 
than  five  years'  standing ;  and  the  non-Regent  House,  con-» 
jtaining  the  Masters  who  have  passed  that  period.  By  them  all 
amiversity  officers  were  originally  elected  from  the  body  at 
Jarge,  and  mostly  lor  one  year  only ;  a  constitution  which  eflfec- 
tually  prevented  any  tmdue  encroachment  upon  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  therefore  annihilated  by  royal  auth(»ity,— ^ 
that  authority  to  which  we  now  anxiously  look  for  its  resti-.^ 
tution.  Gradually  the  Vice-Chancellor,  practically  the  I^igh- 
iest  executive  officer  of  the  imiversity,  (for  the  Chancellm*^ 
Always  a  noble  or  royal  personage,  is  of  really  little  import^ 
ance,)jinstead. of  being  taken  indiscriminately  from  among 
^e  Ooctpr^  £^d  Masters,  was  always  to  be  one  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  that  is,  a  coUegiate  functionary,  and  in  xji^e  cases 
4>ut  of  ten  anclargyman;  and  latterly  he  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Heads  themselv^  from  among  themselves,  by  a  9ort  of 
rotation,  which  was  never  infringed  upon  till  one  liberal  cler- 
gyman accidentally  became  Master  of  a  college,  since  which 
portentous  occurrence, Dr.  Lamb  has  twice  or  thrice  ha4  the 
honour  of  being  rejected  from  his  turn. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  pursued  with  respect  to  all  other 
-officers  of  the  university,  the  functions  of  some  of  whom,  as 
the  Auditors,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  well-being* 
As  one  specimen  of  clerical  management  may  serve  for  all, 
we  extract  Mr.  Walshes  account  of  the  nomination  of  the  ]bbU 
named  officers : 

"  The  Auditors,  who  are  mentioiied  by  that  name  in  the  59th  law  of  the 
old  code*.    The  60th  law  id  the  eame  code  enacts, '  thut  certain  Masters 


"  ♦  Stat.  p.  30,  §  59, 
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«n  to  b«  deputed  auioally  by  the  university  to  inspect  the  uotvenity 
•ccouDtty  and  that  a  balance-sheet  is  then  to  be  drawn  up,  (JUti  $iatrmm 
pmr  aodb»  dividend^,)  and  that  any  regent  whatever  may  be  present*  if 
lie  chooses,  at  the  audit*.'  The  regulations  of  all  the  three  Tudor  codes 
are  to  die  same  effect,  except  that  it>ts  ordered,  that  they  are  to  be  three 
•B  mnbor,  and  that  the  CfaaaceHor'  ia  to  be  added  to  themf .  We  may  now 
take  occasion  to  •bserve  with  respect  to  the  '  Guardians,'  that  as  those 
k£  them  who,  according  to  the  statutes,  ought  to  be  freely  elected  by  the 
university,  are  only  two  in  number,  and  might  on  any  occasion  be  out- 
voted by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  two  Proctors,  who  are  nominated  by 
tile  Heads  of  Cblleges,  one  would  think  that,  unless  anything  ofry  dirty 
md  mrf  mean  were  intended  to  be  done,  this  arrangement  would  have 
satisfied  the  autocrats  of  Cambridge.  No  such  thing.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  no  Guardians  of  the  Public  Chest,  and  no  Auditors  what- 
ever elected,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  statutes  by  which  the  University 
is  pretended  to  be  governed.  Elizabeth's  law,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly 
orders,  that  these  officers  are  to  be  '  elected,*  i.e.  according  to  the  ancient 
^ense  of  the  word,  elected  in  '  scratiay '  or  open  poll.  Instead  of  this  sa- 
lataiy  pBomioii,  a  ^roce  is  annually  offered  to  the  Senate, '  that  the  two 
ScnitKtor^  together  with  Mr.  Vice^Chaocellor  and  the  two  Proctors,  are 
ta  be  Guardians  of  the  Public  Chesty.'  By  the  constitution  of  the  Senate, 
as  before  explained,  this  must  either  be  absolutely  rejected,  or  absolutely 
carried;'  and  thus  the  university  is  placed  in  the  disagreeable  dilemma* 
eitbcv  df  ^eterrainiog  that  the  Vice«Chaneellor  and  the  two  Proctors  are 
tmitq^  two  of  the  Guardians— which  would  be  in  the  .very  teeth  of  the 
ft9l|it»<— or  di  (msentiug  to  forego  their  privilege  of  freely  electing  the 
ren>§^in(;  two.  To  the  same  grace— by  way  of  lumping  everything  to- 
gether— are  attached  the  names  of  three  persons,  nominated  by  the  Caput 
to  fill  the  oflices  of  the  three  Auditors,  although,  as  we  liave  seen^;  the  law 
cmkntfaat  these  also  are  to  be 'Elected.'  And  by  these  means  the  Senate 
ia  eompeUe^  titber  to  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Head^,  or  to  throw  the 
wbpleipeevniary  afllurs  of  the  university  into  confusion.  Attempts  have 
been  padc  to  restore  the  statutable  method  of  election,  but  without  effect, 
in  the  contemptuous  language  of  Bishop  Monk, '  the  temper  of  the  aca- 
demical senate  just  about  1713  appears  to  have  been  none  of  thegentiest.' 
About  three  weeks  after  the  explosion  agaiiist  Benttey,  they  aimed  a  Mow 
attht  Heads  in  general,  against  whom  they  were  incensed /or  not  oUowiMg 
$kom  aa  miditor  ^f  their  own*  A  scheme  was  therefore  laid  for  having  a 
Vice-Chancello|r  of  their  own  §  :  all  these  schemes  of  course  failed,  and 
the  election  by  grace  of  the  Guardians  and  the  Auditors  all  jumbled  up 


''*8tat.p.33.  f  60.  As  this  last  clause  it  not  contradictory  to  anvthing  in  the 
Tudor  Cod^git  therefore  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day ;  though  if  the  rijj^t 
were  attempted  to  be  eserdsed*  it  would  no  doubik  occasion  considmble  surprise 
and  ^onstenistion  among  certain  parties. 

^  t  Stat.  pp.  157,  194,  250. 

"  t-6«n»»g'»  Cefemoniet  qfthe  Unieernty^  p.  17. 

"  §  life  qfBentley,  note,  page  263. 
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togedier  is  retained  to  the  present  day ;  and  as  if  the  Heads  hud  sot  power 
enough  already,  a  Master  of  a  College  always  makes  one  of  the  latter 
officers.  The  Cambridge  oligarchs  cannot  even»  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Esqnire  Bedells,  bring  an  arbitrary  letter  of  a  tyrannical  monarch  to  bolster 
up  their  usurpation.  There  is  nothing  whaterer  to  plead  in  their  defonoe, 
but  the  hacknied  ejccose  of  every  corrupt  corporatko,  '  that  they  m^  bo 
worse  than  their  predecessors.'  Thousands  and  thousands  of  poonda  paaa 
annually  through  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  property  of  the 
body  of  which  he  is  the  governor :  and  notwithstanding  that  tiie  laws 
have  instituted  two  Committees,  as  a  check  upon  him,  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole  University,  the  Heads  have  always  scandalously  prevented  their 
being  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  Verily  it  is 
true  that  Corporations  never  blush !"— Pages  48^5  U 

The  most  fatal  blow  ever  struck  at  the  independence  of  the 
university  was  the  establishment  of  the  Caputs  a  body  of 
five  individuals^  each  of  whom  possesses  an  uncontrolled  and 
irresponsible  veto  upon  every  measure  which  can  by  postt* 
bility  be  proposed  to  the  academic  body.  This  committee^ 
consisting  of  a  Doctor  of  each  of  the  three  faculties  and  a 
member  of  each  House  of  Masters  of  Arts,  together  with  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  exercises  the  right  of  determimng  before- 
hand whether  any  particular  grtiee  (bill  or  motion)  shall  9r 
shall  not  be.  permitted  to  be  offered  for  the  consideradon  of 
the  Senate.  One  single  person  may  therefore  for  a  wkole 
year  put  a  complete  stop  to  any  measure  or  series  of  mea- 
sures whatever ;  and  as  Uie  Vice-Chancellor  is  now  always 
the  head  of  a  house^  and  nearly  always  a  clergyman^'  and  aa 
he  is,  virtfUe  efficH,  invested  with  the  powa*  of  stopping  all 
business,  and  as  of  the  three  Doctors  one  must  be  a  Dootor 
of  Divinity,  and  as  of  the  two  Masters  of  Arts  (now  always 
nominees  of  the  Vice-Chancellor)  one  or  both  will  generally 
be  in  orders,  it  is  evident  how  entirely  the  university  is  at  the 
mercy  of  one  of  its  faculties,  the  derical.  One  thing  alooQ 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  body,  tod 
thi^  was  the  formal  subjection  of  the  Caput  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, as  the  Senate  is  formally  subjected  to  the  Caput ;  and 
this  was  attempted  by  Mr.  King  (the  Master  of  QueenTs) 
during  his  year  of  office.  This  gentlanan  (a  layman,  in  de- 
spite of  the  laws  of  his  college,  by  dispensation  fix>m  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham,)  put  forth  tilie  monstrous  propositioir 
'^  that  the  Caput  must  originate  every  grace  in  the  Senate, 
**  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Caput/* 
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It  was  nevertheless  reserved  for  his  Yice-Chancdiorship  to 
ftimish  a  pungent  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  powers  ci 
the  Caput  may  sometimes  be  turned  against  its  wielders  when 
a  liberal  man  by  accident  straggles  into  it.  As  the  occasion  was 
an  amusing  one,  and  at  the  same  time  instructiye,  we  fed  well 
inclined  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  lay  readers*  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  take  off  the  ridiculous  and 
usurped  restriction  upon  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  viz. 
the  compulsory  subscription  to  certain  articles  of  belief^  all  of 
which  had  been  uniformly  crushed  by  the  veto  of  the  Caput. 
But  Mr.  Eling,  who  as  a  child  of  this  generation  (by  virtue  of 
the  aforesaid  dispensation)  is  wiser  than  the  clerical  children 
of  light,  fdt  that  it  woidd  be  more  convenient  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  illiberal  provision  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  smaller  to  those  of  the  larger  body:  accordingly  a  liberal 
grace  was  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Caput,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate;  and  to  insure  its  rejection  there,  mis- 
sives were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  country  requesting 
the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  oi  non-resident  Makers 
of  Arts  to  insure  a  triumph  to  the  Church  and  a  defeat  to 
snch  irreligious  and  democratic  men  as  the  Airys^  Peacocks, 
Thirlwalls,  Sedgwicks  and  Romillys  of  the  other  party.  And 
at  the  day  appointed  there  was  ^^  a  gathering  of  the  hosts  to 
^  battle^'  indeed !  While  the  bell  was  ringing  for  the  first  con- 
gregation, pofitchaise  after  postchaise,  gig  after  gig,  (vehicles 
such  as  the  eyes  of  men  have  scarcely  seen  since  the  days  of 
Jehu  the  great  charioteer  that  ^  drave  ftiriously,'^)  vomited 
their  clerical  freight  before  St.  Mary's.  There  was  the  lean 
curate  in  his  dirty  white  neckhandkerchief,  and  with  a  cada- 
verous face,  firom  the  fens ;  there  was  also  the  rubicund,  sho- 
vel-hatted, long-gaitered  incumbent  firom  his  fat  benefice  in 
the  North !  Mr.  Bang's  eyes  flashed  with  anticipated  triimiph. 
Unluckily  for  him  the  Caput  was  not  sound ;  a  lay  member 
of  it  had  the  determination  to  be  honest;  and  when  the  grace 
which  was  to  be  passed  in  the  Caput  and  ignominiously 
thrown  out  in  the  Senate  was  read  in  the  former  body,  the 
clear  sonorous  Veto !  of  Doctor  Hewitt  announced  to  dx6 
clerical  pilgrims  that  they  might  retire  to  the  benefices  which 
they  had  left,  and  that  their  '^  occupation  was  gone  !" 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  was  at  the  time  extremely  co- 
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mical ;  but  fiuppose  that  Dr.  Hewitt  had  been  a  man  of  leas 
moral  courage, or  not  a  member  of  the  Caput  at  all!  It  is  but 
just  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  Master  of  Caius,  to  say,  that  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  attempted 
by  the  same  Vice-Chancellor,  he  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Hewitt's 
absence  to  take  his  place  in  the  Caput,  and  use  his  veto  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Walsh  remarks  r^pectii^  the  Caput: 

"  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  modem  College  of  Tribunes* 
denominated  the  Caput,  without  the  cofiMfii  qfeach  qfwhom  no  meamre  cam 
even  be  brought  forward  tn  Me  Senate,  did  not  exist  till  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  This  seems  quite  clear  from  four  separate  laws  of  the  old 
Code,  all  of  which  treat  of  the  method  of  passing  graces*.  If  such  an  ia- 
Btitution  had  really  prevailed  at  an  ancient  period,  we  should  certainly  ex- 
-pect  to  find  some  mention  of  it  here.  But  it  is  no  such  thing.  Now,  as 
noue  of  these  statutes  are  dated,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  dates  of 
them  were  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  old  Code  was  compiled*  and 
Uiat  they  contain  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Senate  in  an  unadulte- 
rated form.  It  appears  from  them,  that  an  assembly  could  not  be  l\eld« 
unless  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  or  some  Doctor  deputed  by  one 
of  the  twoj  officiated  as  president.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  '(indeed 
there  ja  every  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary,)  that  this  president  wss  4a- 
.vested  with  9  n^atlve  on  Uieir  proceedings.  Had  this  be^  the  ^9i^,  \htie 
^oul4  iA^tably  have  been  mention  frequently  made  of  it  in  the  ancient 
cod?,  wtich  fills  ninety-four  quarto  pages.  But  it  so  happens,  th^t  the 
ooljr.yestige  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  veto,  occurs  in  a  law^  in- 
serted indeed  amongst  the  rest,  but  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  af 
hk^  It  is  ther^  enacted, '  that  no  grace  concerning  the  residence  ^  the 
fpq^alities  rj^uired  for  taking  a  degree  (tempue  autforwum  etmcemefu^^^ 
fpr^^Jihe  future  pj^posed,  unless  it  ]}e  previously  read  and  agreed  to  i^  the 
presence  of  ihe  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  and  two  Doctors. t'  Here 
we  have  a  veto  given  to  a  triumvirate,  but  expressly  limited  to  the  graces 
(or  'supplicats'  as  they  are  frequently  called)  for  degrees;  nor, is  any 
power  assigned  to  them  of  negativing  graces  of  a  general  nature.  We^nd 
no  such  privilege  given  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  the  elaborate  statutes 
issued  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1549.  But  in  the  code  compiled  by  Car- 
dinal  Pole,  a.d.  1557,  we  meet  at  length  with  a  regulation  •  that  at  every 
congregation  those,  and  no  others,  are  to  be  on  the  Caput,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  are  deputed  to  be  the  Caput ;  and  that  emyone^f  them 
is  to  have  a  negative  wtcej.'  There  is  nothing  specified,  however,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  Caput  is  to  be  elected.  In  fact,  the  Cardinal  him- 
self deckires,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  prefatory  letter,  *  that  his  laws 
^e  merely  to  be  observed  in  the  interim,  until  a  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  has  compiled  new  ones  §,'  to  which  however  he  re- 


•*  *  OM  Code.  §§  1,  2,  6,  63.  "  t  Stat.  p.  9,  §  21. 

. :  ,$lat.  p.  56^  "  f  SUt.  p.  564. 
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Mfres  to  himaelf  the  power  of  refosiiig  his  assent.  Tlusy  I  think,  fnlljr 
tiplains  h»  silence  on  the  point  in  question. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  owe  the  original  sketch  of  the  modern 
Capot  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Cardinal.  The  next,  in  point  of  time,  after 
the  Cardbal's  code,  is  that  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  issued  in  1559.  It  says 
iiodiing  whatever  of  a  Caput,  nor  of  a  *  veto '  entrusted  to  any  body  of 
IBen :  nor  is  there  any  mention  made  of  this  subject  in  the  additional  re- 
gnktioBs  issned  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1562*. 
It  is  in  the  third  Tudor  code  only,  by  which  the  University  is,  or  rather 
supposes  that  it  is,  now  governed,  that  this  important  innovation  in  the 
ancient  free  constitution  of  the  University  is  developed. 

"  The  result  of  the  41st  chapter  of  that  artful  compilation  is,  that  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  practically  the  Vice-Chancellor,  have  the  full  and 
entire  power  of  electing  five  persons  annually,  each  of  wham,  at  weU  a»  iht 
Vtee-ClumeeOor,  has  the  fuU  and  entire  power  of  negativing  any  meastire, 
thai  a  mag  he  proposed  to  hring  htfore  the  Senate,  even  if  every  single  mem^ 
per  of  the  Senate,  hut  himself,  intended  and  wished  to  vote  for  it.  In  other 
words  the  legislative  power  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  university, 
and  placed  in  those  of  certain  individuals  belonging  to  the  colleges.  It  is 
needle^  to  add,  that  the  'veto'  of  the  Caput  has  remained  in  full  vigour 
to  the  present  day.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  exercised,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  grace  for  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters  coming  before 
the  Senate,  and  for  similar  factious  purposes  on  several  other  occasions. 
Hkiu^  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  the  existence  of  this  '  veto '  whjch  is 
destructive  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Senate,  as  the  kind  of  men  to 
whom  it  is  Intrusted.  Elected  as  they  are^  they  must  necessarily'  be  the 
patrons  of  every  antiquated  absurdity,  and  the  enemies  ot  aU  useful  re- 
form. Had  they  been  freely  chosen  by  the  Senate  from  the  whole  body 
of  Masters  of  Arts,  they  might  perhaps  have  done  some  good,  apd  they 
would  most  probably  have  done  no  harm.  As  it  i^  they  have  been  a  most 
important  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Heads,  in  effectmg  a  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  university  unparalleled,  I  firmly  believe, 
in  the  anna's  of  any  other  corporation.  Their  powers  have  been  always 
exercised  for  the  suppression  of  every  beneficial  change,  and  weigh  like  an 
incubus  upon  the  talents  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  able  and  willing 
to  propose  measures  of  a  really  advantageous  nature.  The  body  of  men, 
whom  this  tyrannical  institution  is  intended  to  thwart  and  control,  are 
not  so  young,  or  so  ignorant,  or  so  quarrelsome,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
with  lihe  management  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  the  college  dignitaries, 
into  whose  hands  despotic  sway  over  the  whole  university  is  thus  thrown, 
might  surely  be  contented  with  exercising  their  authority  upon  their  own 
Fellows  at  home." — Pages  29—32. 

We  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  by  cm"  limits  to  draw 
our  examination  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  to  a  close ; 


*  Stat.  pp.  2I67-222. 
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we  shall  therefore  only  notice  further  the  crowning  sin  of  th^ 
clerical  usurpers,  viz.  the  exclusion  from  university  degrees 
of  all  persons  who  will  not  subscribe  certain  Canons  and  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church,  by  which  a  vast  body  of  Englishmen  are 
annually  mulcted  of  the  advantages  which  an  university  ouglii 
to  oflfer  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  And  here  we  shall 
preface  our  few  remarks  by  a  passage  from  the  pamphlet  which 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  which  though  written  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  and  evidently  proceeding  from  the  wcarat 
possible  motives,  contains  much  valuable  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  wiser  and  better  men  than  its  author :  we  take 
him  as  a  witness,  not  as  an  ally ; 

We  love  the  treason,  but  the  traitor  hate  I 

"  Hie  nniversity  of  Cambridge  was  origioally  a  national  establishment, 
open  to  men  of  every  sect ;  and  there  is  no  vestige  whatever  in  the  ancient 
cbde  of  any  religions  test  having  been  exacted ;  although  We  find  there 
the  forms  of  a  vast  variety  of  oaths  taken  on  different  occasions.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  introduce  a  measure  of  this  kind  occurred  about  a  month 
before  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  that 
event.  It  was  by  the  Popish  advisers  of  Qneen  Mary  that  subscription 
to  articles  of  religion  was  first  actually  exacted,  as  a  preliminary  to  taking 
any  degree  whatever;  and  we  have  documents  still  in  existence,  which 
contain  both  die  articles  subscribed  and  the  names  of  the  subscribers*. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  despotical  as  were  her  ideas  on  most  subjects, 
merely  directed, '  that  no  one  shall  defend  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
(established  religion,  in  any  public  sermon,  or  on  any  other  public  occa- 
sion within  die  university ;  and  fhaX  any  one  who  does  so  shall  publicly  re- 
cant under  the  penalty  of  expulsionf/  And  a  grace  passed  June  9th,  1603, 
shortly  after  James  I.*s  accession,  goes  no  further  than  this,  though  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  somewhat  more  severe  J. 

"  On  the  30th  June,  1613,  however,  James  dispatched  a  very  long- 
winded  letter  to  the  Heads,  requiring  them  '  to  endeavour  to  get  a  grace 
passed  by  the  Senate,'  which  would  make  subscription  compulsory  on  the 
candidates  for  die  degrees  of  B.D.,  or  doctor  in  any  faculty,  but  not  for 
m  degree  in  arts.  The  first  sentence  of  this  extraordinary  composition  I 
copy  verbatim : 

*'  *  Upon  signification  to  you,  not  long  since,  of  our  dislike  of  the  degree 
of  a  Doctor  of  Physic  granted  in  that  our  university  of  Cambridge,  widi- 
out  subscription  to  the  three  articles  mentioned  in  the  six  and  thirtieth 
canon  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  and  Canons,  made  and 
published  a.d.  1603  and  1604,  and  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  our 


"  *  See  the  Appendix,  Nos.  8—10. 

"  t  Suit.  p.  255.  I  Stat.  p.  363. 
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cogB  of  this  oar  rcolm  of  Eaglaod^  to  Mr.  BorgtMe,  wbo  upon  a  hnnuHir 
or  spirit  of  faction  or  schism  apostating  from  his  orders  and  ministry* 
hath  betaken  himself  to  the  profession  of  physic,  anderstanding  by  your 
private  answer  at  that  time  made  onto  onr  challenge  to  yon  for  the  same> 
that  there  was  no  established  decree  or  ordinance  in  that  onr  universky 
lor  the  denial  of  degrees  to  such  as  shonld  reftise  to  subscribe  as  afiMrs- 
•aid»  and  duly  considering  with  ourseWes  to  how  little  effect  our  care  and 
endeaTour  of  preserving  as  well  uniformity  in  order,  as  unity  of  truth,  in 
this  our  Church  will  tend,  if  we  should  not  carefully  provide  for  the  de« 
riving  of  both  out  of  the  nurseries  and  fountains  of  our  Church  and  Com* 
monweahh  (our  univenities),  we  have  thought  good  by  these  our  letters 
to  signify  unto  you»  both  our  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
such  an  ordinance  or  decree,  and  also  our  pleasure  for  the  peribrmanct 
thereof  presently  in  that  our  university  of  Cambridge,  to  wit,  that  by  a 
public  ordinance  and  decree  of  the  body  of  that  our  university,  passed  by 
a  grace  with  you,  it  may  be  decreed  and  ordained,  that  from  henceforth 
no  man  shall  have  granted  unto  him  the  degree  either  of  Bachelor  in  Di- 
vinity, or  of  Doctor  in  any  Faculty,  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic,  unless  he 
shall  first,  and  before  the  propounding  of  his  said  grace  to  the  body  of  the 
university,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  hb  deputy  for  the 
time  being,  subscribe  to  the  aforesaid  three  articles  contained  in  the  afore- 
said six-and-thirtieth  canon,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  in  the  sftid  canon 
is  expressed  and  required*.' 

"  Sevea  days  after  the  date  of  this  elegant  epbtle,  the  obedient  Senate 
passed  a  grace  to  the  effect  requiredf.  Having  succeeded  therefore  so 
well^in  his  first  attempt,  James  determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
and  on  Dec.  3,  I6l6,  issued '  hb  Majesty's  directions  to  the  Heads  of 
Houses,'  signifying  hb  pleasure,  '  that  all  who  took  any  degree  should 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles  \  that  no  preacher  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  town,  but  such  as  were  every  way  conformable,  both  by 
subscription  and  otherwbe,  &c.,  &c4'  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  grace  ever  passed  to  confirm  this  arbitrary  order.  It  was,  however, 
always  acted  upon  till  1772,  when  the  Senate,  having  previously  appomted 
Commissioners  (or  'Syndics')  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  step,  en- 
acted '  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  instead  of  the  usual  sub- 
scription to  the  three  articles,  should  for  the  future  subscribe  the  following 
sentence : — I.,  A.B.,  do  declare,  that  I  am  bond  fide  a  member  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  as  by  law  e8tablished§.*  This  relaxation  was  still  further  ex- 
tended to  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Music,  and  to  Doc* 
tors  <A  Music,  by  a  grace  passed  in  1779  II;  and  here  the  matter  has  rested 
unto  the  present  day,  as  far  as  legblative  enactments  are  concerned. 

"  It  b  plainly  useless  for  the  colleges  to  assert,  that  they  are  founda- 
tions for  tiie  cultivation  of  theological  learning,  and  cannot  therefore  ad- 
mit students,  who  are  net  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  because. 


"  *  Stat.  p.  279.  t  Sut.  p.  371.  "  X  Stat.  p.  281. 
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IB  the  drtt  pUce,  "Mr.  Tbirtwoll  haft  cUaiijr  prbVed^  Aat  theolbgjr,  »  in 
acftdemic  study,  neither  does  exist,  nor  ought  to  exist  amongst  tiiem  *;  and 
secondly,  even  if  it  did,  they  have  no  right  to  confine  the  nnlTersity  to 
themselves  by  snccesstve  encroachments  on  the  hostels,  and  then  to  make 
use  of  this  very  illegal  aggression,  as  an  argument  for  depriving  that  large 
portion  of  the  British  nation,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  of  their  ancient  and  indefeasible  rights.  It  is  a  prindple  of  the 
Common  Law,  that  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wraai^;  mad 
as  the  colleges  clearly  enjoy  an  unjust  monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Masters  of  Arts  in  general,  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  make  this  a  plea 
for  inflicting  an  additional  injustice  upon  that  most  respectable  body,  the 
Dissenters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  really  is  a  disgrace  to  the  EngHah 
Protestant  Church  to  continue  to  agitate  for  the  exaction  of  religiOM  tests» 
when  all  foreign  universities  at  the  present  day  have  repudiated  ao  seifish 
'and  intoleilELnt  a  system." — Pages  21 — 25. 

The  universities  defend  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that 
being  Church-of-£ngIand  establishments  they  have  a  right 
to  confine  their  benefits  to  Church-of-England  men.  We  deny 
their  grounds^  and  answer  that  the  universitiea  are  noi  and 
ought  not  to  be  Church-of-En^and  estabfishments :  >ihey  ai« 
national  establishments  and  not  sectarian.  The  collages  by 
a  series  of  usurpations  have  become  Church-of-England  e^^- 
blishments^  but  the  ooUeges  are  not  the  univepiitiea.^.  An 
ol^eetion^  mucji  relied  on  hy  Mr.  Goulbum  i»^  that  die  ad- 
mission of  dissenters  to  degrees  would  endanger  tl»  faith  of 
the  non-dissenting  students ;  if  it  would^  we  are  sorry  ^  the 
faith  which  has  such  weak  foundations^  laid  by  apch-  cum- 
brous and  expensive  machinery.  But  let  us  look  tJlus  objec- 
tion a  litde  more  fuUy  in.  the  &ce  i  the  university  of .  Cam- 
bridge does  admit  dissenters  &r  thtee  years  and  a  half  to  siqi 
the  faith  of  her  orthodox  sonis ;  it  is  only  when,  hating  done 
all  the  harm  he  can  do,  the  dissenter  wishes  to  take,  his  de- 
gree and  be' gone,  that  the  university  st^  in  iMod  j^ays, 
'^  Softly,  friend  I  You  are  not  of  us^^'  What  fjut^k  do^  Mr, 
Goulbum  keep  with  us  when  he  puts  forward  su<^ .  ai^  ar* 
gument,  or  with  what  face  can  he  attempt  seriously!  to  pidm 
such  doctrine  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  ? 
But,  say  the  objectors,  if  dissenters  are  admitted  into  the 
university^  they  will  be  compelled  to  attend  college  chapel, 
which  is  against  their  conscience,  and  they  will  then  claim 


*  See  his  admirable  Letters  to  Dr.  Turtoii. 
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•aUege  fieUowsbipt,  to  give  them  which  is  agtintt  oun^  To 
this  we  answer  as  before — the  university  and  the  ooUege  are 
distinct  things* 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  refcmns  which  we  venture  to 
recommend  to  the  Ministry,  supposing  them  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  take  some  steps  to  restore  the  national  character  of 
these  establishments,  and  inclined  to  follow  the  good  example 
set  by  certain  foreign  potentates  when  they  took  all  edueatiim 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.    We  recommend  then, — 

!•  The  abolition  of  that  rule  by  which  every  member  of 
the  university  must  previously  be  entered  as  a  member  of 
snne  particular  college,  and  (^  that  by  which  the  estaUisb* 
ment  of  hostels  by  independent  Masters  of  Arts  is  prohi- 
bited. 

2.  llie  abolition  of  the  Caput  in  toto,  and  the  reatoratioA 
of  their  full  and  free  right  of  voting  to  the  Members  d*  the 
Academical  Senate. 

3.  The  aboUtion  of  the  system  of  Nomination,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  Election  to  the  Senate* 

4.  The  abolition  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  necesrity  of 
FeUows  entering  into  orders  and  remaining  unmarried. 

5.  The  abortion  of  all  religious  t^ts,  subscriptions  and  de* 
daradons  whatever,  before  taking  degrees  m  Arts,  Law  ot 
Medicine. 

6«  The  abofition  of  the  great  majority  of  oaths,  takien  enly 
to  be  broken,  both  in  the  universities  and  the  oplleges.  • 

As  aH  these  beneficial  reforms  are  merely  lecurreEnoes  to 
the.  system  which  prevailed  before  clerical  usurpation  had 
succeeded  in  ^^ounding  itself,  the  suspeosion  of  some  later 
codes,'  and  a  slight  modification  of  the  earlier  system,  so  as 
to  bring  it  more  into  unison  with  the  advanced  atate  of  our 
knowledge,  would  suffice  for  tiie  purpose  desired;  which 
purpose  we  openly  and  i^n  declare  to  be,  1st,  the  rescuing 
of  the  Chrureh  from  a  series  of  dangerous  and  ensnaring  pro* 
visions,  mistakenly  devised  for  her  advantage  but  turning  to 
her  great  and  serious  disadvantage :  and  2ndly,  The  placing 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes  on  a  lm>ader,  wiser  and 
more  general  basis ;  a  basis  not  invented  for  the  benefit  of 
any  one  firaction  of  the  community,  but  widened  to  the  great 
and  lasting  good  of  alL 
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•  Among  the.refernMi  which  we  have  proposed  th^re  isfOidy 
one  whiob  i^ypean  to  ua  to  require  any  further  reipwk^  ilr  is 
the  fourth.  We  well  know  that  theie  are  maay  diflkailtiro 
•tt^adant  upon  carrying  it  into  effect,  though  not  «amaiiy>«B 
it  has,  been  contended  there  are.  Still  it  is  of  sueki  importance 
that  we  earnestly  say^  ^^  those  difficulties  must  be  fairly  gt^p- 
^  pled  with. and  surmounted*'^  Nor  is  our  complain^  a/a«nr 
OBe^  or  our  remedy  now  proposed  for  the  first  time«  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  made  upon  this  sutgect  by 
Seigeant  Miller^  the  true-hearted  and  determined  opponeoj^  q£ 
BeHtlqTr  A  churchman  whose  tyrannical  spirit  was  never  sum 
passed  save  perhaps  by  that  of  the  arch-churchmaaof  churdbn 
meur-r-La^^ 

The  passage  in  question  is  cited  by  Mr.  Walsh^  who  goes 
on  to  show  how  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  this  alter- 
ation laight  be  got  rid  of.  To  his  pamphlet  we  refer  .for-.tbf|ii« 

Our  observations  will  bring  upon  us  the  chiuge,of  ^N^Hg 
bostfie^to  the  Church*  We  fling  back  the  impufa^W^iwiMK 
tbe  &rm  conviction  that  it  is  not  deserved.  T^^^wv^Vs^aM 
iHO^t  bcMttiag  evil  of  oiu:  time  is  the  substitution  ^^,pag|^ 
for  Aii4g9^  theidolatry  o£ systems  and  the w<v^h%]|^C Wt^9f9^ 
iMUgets;'  apd  the  seW'est  rebuke  to  our  geneffa|i^jjc|^9|^ 
be'fcMi^  ixk 44^080  deep-seairching  words^  ^'  Ye  6u^laiaq4cj|^jl|||^ 
^  for  p4ii^ber  is^  greater^  the  gold^  or  the  temple  t]piit*,fttR|^ 
'^^  fieth  t^ajp^Id  J-^Y^  fools  and  blind ;  for  wheth^  jlignyfCIt 
^  the  gifttiQ|'  ^^  altar  that  swctifieth  the  giftJ"    :  V:  a  t>:i.n^ 

we  looV  MR^^^^w  as.  true  and  puro ;  we  take  our  sta^Mpi^B 
thent  aaiienuWand  guide  of  our  own  feitIvap4.f^titMStffpck 
upon  which 'the/ foundations  of  the  visible  churcbr/O^.  I^^ipfit 
are  safely  laid*  But  we  do  not  therefore  subscribe  tOttbi|>|i^ 
of  the  churchmen;  on  the  contrary,  we  chl^E]gps  ma^f/  ^W%i^ 
the  most  earnest  of  the  body  with  having  disserted  hflfi^oa- 
trines  and  made  the  universal  and  oathoUc  Chun^  9^,^f^nf^ 
and  exclusive  as  a  conventicle.  And  this  we  chaige  them 
with  having  done  because  they  have  sought  the  very  same 
snare  which  converted  that  holy  and  apostolical  church  into 
,a  Roman  and  Papal  one^  and  which  drew  down  upon  its 
members  the  violent  and  ruinous  retribution  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  tliat  snare  is  political  power^  an  object  never  named 
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by  Him  who  said  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  end,  the  clei^  of  England  have  followed 
the  selfsame  path  as  the  clergy  of  the' establishment  which 
we  jujstly  overturned ;  alike  they  have  endeavoured  to  get  ex- 
dusivdy  into  their  hands  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. T«  this  we  earnestly  oppose  our&elves  for  the  sake  of 
thode  generations,  for  the  sake  of  the  futurity  of  this  land, 
finr  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  the  mightiest  engine  for 
guiding  that  futurity  to  good— or  evil.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Coleridge  that  a  body  of  men,  a  CleruSy  should  be  set  apsaet 
for  the  education  of  the  young ;  and  anxiously  do  we  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Government  and  the  people 
shall  alike  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  creating  and  orga- 
nizing such  a  body/  not  for  the  education  of  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy  only,  but  for  the  spiritual  training  of  all  classes 
of  otur  population,  and  when  in  every  village  the  schoohnastar 
shall  co-operate  with  the  preacher  in  spreading  the  blessings 
of  inoral  instruction  arid  knowledge :  yet  though  we  would  have 
Sinch  a  Clerisy  we  would  not  have  it  an  ordained  one,  lest  the 
lofty  hitferests  of  the  man  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
inteneists  of  the  diurchman,  and  the  great  futt&ity  of  the  State 
cotftracte^  to  the  fiiturity  of  the  Corporation.  Religious  our 
teacUets  must  be,  religious  according  to  the  form  and  doc- 
trine of  ttie  Church  of  England ;  learned  they  niay  be,  as  it 
happens  \  but  in  orders  they  need  not  be,  ought  not  to  be,  and 
must  not  be,  unless  we  wish  to  bring  back  the  past,  with  aU 
its  weaknesses  and  all  its  evils,  and  to  restore  the  bounded^ 
corporate,  atomic  life  of  the  ages  that  are  swept  away. 

Of  our  readers  we  now  take  leave,  with  one  remark,»which 
we  wish  we  could  impress  upon  them  all.  We  are  not  friends 
to  any  follies  which  may  be  christened  ^^the  Spirit  of  the  Age,*' 
but  We  would  therefore  fain  have  the  Universities  keep  within 
bounds,  lest  their  violence  and  their  injustice  'should  teach 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  become  foolish. 
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Article  VII. 

Scripture  Lessons  adapted /or  the  Use  of  Sc/toob^  recommended 

by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  qf 

Ireland. 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  defended  in  a  Letter  to  the  Sev. 

Dr.  Thorpe.    By  Francis  Sadleir,  S.F.T.CD.    Dub- 

fin,  1835. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  education,  or  the  propriety  of  improving  the  lower 
classes.  The  objections  once  advanced  by  those  who  dreaded, 
the  opening  of  a  door  to  intelligence,  have  either  been  wcHti 
threadbare  or  laid  aside  as  unavailable  iSr  the  present  pe- 
riod, when,  no  matter  whether  the  objectors  reluctantly  vp- 
prove  or  secretly  oppose,  the  mighty  torrent  of  public  opinion 
has.  settled  the  question  without  even  a  redeeming  clause  of 
^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further/*  Taking  therefei^ 
for  granted  the  propriety  of  education,  the  only  question  re- 
maining is,  as  to  the  mode,  extent  and  materials  to  be  em-* 
ployed;  on  all  and  each  of  which  we  find  ourselves  standing 
on  debateable  ground.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  look 
bat^k  to  tiie  beginning  of  this  century  will  too  painfhily  Te* 
collect  tti€  burst  of  animosity  displayed  against  the  uphoMen 
of  what  was  called  the  Lancasterian  or  unexchisive  systeif!^^ 
which  Hke  the  net  of  the  Evangelist  was  cast  into  the  trids 
sea,  tfiat  it  might  gather  of  every  kind.  The  press  groanedTwith 
angry  pamphlets,  the  meetings  of  those  who  styled  themsdiM 
pre-eminently  the  only,  true  churchmen  of  their  day  resouilidM 
with  revilings,  railing,  accusations,  misgivings  and  fbrebo^iib^ 
anticipating  in  such  proceedings  the  ruin  of  their  hictitfd^; 
and  the  cry  of  "  the  Church  in  danger!*'  was  rife  tlttM^;lMiM 
the  land.  No  heart  was  allowed  to  beat  in  sympathy,  no^himd 
was  to  be  stretched  forth  in  kindly  fellowship  triA  tteA  of 
other  persuasions,  who  were  pronounced  est  Cathedfntoh&dfi' 
signing  and  dangerous  enemies  to  Church  and  State.  lUXk 
inferior  in  the  severity  of  criticism  were  thefer  remaiclffi  dn 
the  extent  and  quantum  of  learning  to  be  doled  out  tci  'fiie 
thirsting  multitude.  The  question  was,  rather  as  to  the  ttfti- 
nimum  that  would  satisfy,  than  to  the  maximum  that  might 
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be  ckumecL  Hitherto  indeed  the  great  work  of  improving  the 
mindB  of  the  lower  orders  had  been  at  a  lamentable  stand* 
still :  so*  palpable  in  fact  was  this  apathy  ana  stagnation^ 
that  it  wrong  firom  even  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  anti* 
nonexclnsive  educationists  a  reluctant  coadGrasioii  of  the 
truths  ^*  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  fact  we  can- 
'^  not  conceal  firom  others,  and  we  ought  not  to  disguise  from 
**  ourselvee, — ^that  both  the  Govaimient  and  the  clergy  have 
^  too  long  neglected  one  of  the  most  important  duties  in- 
^  eumbent  upon  both/'  ifamely  the  education  of  the  people. 
^Mde  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  vi.  p.  291.)  But  we  would  hastily 
peas  ovBT  this  part  of  the  question^  satisfied  that  when  once 
the  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowledge  had  tasted,  vain 
aod  fiitile  is  Uie  opposition  of  those  who  would  attempt  to 
Withhold  future  suppUes. 

CSome  we  next  to  the  machinery.  No  education  can  be 
fffieacipuB,  or  entitled  to  support,  unless  emanating  &om 
^94  CKMBiducted  by  the  ministry  of  the  State  reli^on.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-educationists  of  th^  days  we 
h«ve  beeo  s^^eaking  o^  and  is  at  this  moment  the  doctrine  of 
ti^.cooflervative  of  our  own  times.  With  a  specious  plauai- 
bSJty  ^md  an  air  of  liberality,  of  which  the  most  is  made,  it  is 
wAi  Justified  as  we  are  in  assuming  the  right  of  reigning 
kn^fi  parampunt  over  the  educational  process  of  th^  British 
i9$ilf&,,o£  which  we  Bit  jure  divino  the  legitimately  constituted 
gnurdil^fl^  we  will  nevertheless  admit  within  the  pal^e,  of  our 
i|[)p^;nvction  all  who  ehoose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi« 
l^ge%,  .W#  invite  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Rxisbyterian,  the 
Imd^piEmdeaty  the  Baptist,  and  every  other  disciple  of  the 
fifigrJt»;9i}bcb€»..of.  Dissent  from  our  Church  to  attend  our 
a^^Q^,,7ni^  i^7  ^J^y  invite,  and  may  be  willing  to  receive : 
tifcfJFoW^'caH,  thes/B  wanderers  from  their  fold,  ^^  but  will  they 
"j^WF^e  ^ben  they  do  call  for  them?^' 

*  Trbif  theve&re  is  the  point  at  issue, — Whether  it  is  better 
th{it  ednoaUon^  should  rest  entirely  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
nak^  or  rather  the  certainty,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  youthr 
^  peculation  (which^  according  to  Dr.  Sadleir,  on  whose  ae- 
<?wa0y  &Qm  fccal  knowledge  we  may  rely,  is  about  the  pror 
portiim  of  Catholic  children  requiring  instruction,)  would  be 
exchided  from  the  benefits  of  Government  patronage  and  aid^ 
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if  to  the  exclusive  party  of  the  State  Church  such  patronage 
and  aid  y^etg  to  be  limited ;  or  whether  it  be  not  preferable  to 
open  somewhat  wider  the  doors  of  knowledge,  whereby  the 
children  of  all  persuasions  and  denominations  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  learning,  with  a  further  and  not  improbable  pro- 
spect of  conciliating  and  civilising  many  who  must  otherwise 
remain  more  or  less  hostile,  or  rude  and  ignorant^  This 
surely  is  no  unimportant  point  for  consideration,  and  it  b^ 
hoves  every  man  who  has  the  wel£Eu«  of  his  country  at  heart 
to  bestow  upon  it  his  best  and  most  matured  consideration. 
We  are  ready  and  free  to  confess  that,  if  there  were  the  most 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  scattered  flocks  under  one 
{bid,  wherein  all  might  feed  on  the  same  spiritual  and  sahitaiy 
food  in  harmony,  |>eace,  and  good-wiU  toward  each  other,  we 
should,  so  tar  from  objecting,  be  willing  to  place  the  dergy 
of  the  State  at  the  head,  and  leave  in  tiieir  hands  a  con- 
troling  power  over  the  minds  and  principles  of  the  risii^ 
generation ;  but,  motley  and  varied  as  it  is  by  birth,  prejudice 
or  other  causes,  and,  we  may  add,  different  as  are  the  refi- 
gtoiis  opinions  amongst  the  dergy  themselves,  we  look  at  the 
thing  as  absolutely  Utopian  and  impracticable.  And  there- 
fire  cyf  Ttiecessity  bowing  (if  our  readers  please  so  to  caH  it)  to 
t^tun^tances,  we  hail  the  inti'oduction  and  adoption  of  any 
propWied  teidrineryby  which  the  human  intellect  can  be 
rased]  liitd  the  seeds'of  an  imcontroversialand  soothing  sj^rit 
6f  telfgibn'be  sown  in  the  mind.  And  this  leads  us'to  ofibr 
some  rcitaarks  on  the  subject-matter  comprised  in  the  works 
at  thi  head  of  this  article,  limiting  them  to  the  meaatn^s  latd^ 
suggested  fbrthe  spiritual,  and  consequently  temporal,  wdfior^ 
of  a  part  of  the  British  dominions,  which,  because*  it  has 
hitherto  shared  the  least,  has  now  at  the  deventh  hour  a  fidr 
right  to  claim  all  the  parental  support  which  a  Government 
professing  liberal  principles  is  bound  as  it  were  by  its  bond  to 
bestow.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case  we  must  tres- 
pass upon  our  reader's  patience,  and  prefiwre  our  uheriof  ob- 
servations by  a  few  preliminary  reminiscences. 

We  need  scarcely  state  that  the  population  of  Ireland  colli- 
sists  of  three  religious  parties,  Roman  CathoUc  and  Dissent^ 
ers  and  Church-of-England,  in  the  proportion  of  Ae  two 
former  to  the  latter  of  about  seven  to  one ;  of  idiom  the  first- 
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mentioned  are  by  all  admitted  to  be  the  moat  jgnorai^  ftod 
the  least  civilized.  Marvellous  indeed  if  they  were  not !  foTj 
tp  aay  nothing  of  previous  penalties  and  oppressions,  not  later 
than  aiiundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  Government  of  the  day 
passed  a  law  rendering  it  highly  penal  for  Catholics  to  receive 
any  education  whatever  from  their  own  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters  at  home;  and^  if  they  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving themselves,  their  laudable  efforts  were  met  by  a  statute 
which  transfeired  their  goods,  chattels  and  lands  frcun  their 
own  keeping  into  that  of  their  bitterest  enemies  and  oppressors, 
the  English  Protestants.  When  we  consider  how  compara* 
tively  of  late  these  statutes  were  repealed,  all  wondeir  &t  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  Ireland  must  cease,  and  ev^iy 
Christian  Protestant  will  deeply  lament  that  such  ruinous  con-*- 
se^ences  must  lie  at  the  door  of  his  own  reformed  Chnrch. 
It  is  scarcdiy  necessary  to  bestow  a  passing  glance  on  the  few 
subsequent  attempts  to  educate  this  unfortunate  people;.  §ince 
IB  X769only  fi%«two  schools*,  containing  about  2000  children, 
existe^^  and  even  their  miseraUe  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  tbe 
mjudioious  conduct  of  the  superintendents ;  and  from  that 
period  little  or  nothing  was  even  thought  of  till  the  establiah- 
ment  of  the  Kildare  Society,  which  was  incoKporatefi  in  1900, 
but  whose  schools,  bearing  the  same  name,  did  not  come  into 
foil  operation  till  1817^  in  which  year  the  Society  took  posses- 
sion of  their  new  institution.  And  here  it  will  be  pecesaary  to 
observe  that,  so  fin:  from  wiahing.toconveit  the  RpmwCili^ 
lics,-^a  measure  which  common  sense  might  dictate  to  be  very 
dottbtfol  if  attempted, — a  declaration  ^^  that  no  attempt  should 
^^.  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  rdigious  tenets 
^^  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians^'  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  signatures,  amongst  others,  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the 
Archbishop  d*  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloe,  and  the  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Tliese  schools  met  with  consi- 
derable approbation  in  England,  and  were  particularly  lauded 
by  what  is  termed  (though  we  use  the  appellation  without  the 
sHghtest  intention  of  casting  any  reflection  on  a  body  of  men 
containing,  as  we  kiM)w  it  does,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealeus  ministers  of  religion,)  the  Evangelical  party ;  and  yet 
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in  these  very  schools, — and  we  call  our  readers'  especifd  ttli- 
tention  to  the  important  fact, — a  book  of  extracts  from  tht 
four  Evangelists,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Catholic  prelate,  w» 
admitted,  and  the  authorized  and  Douay  versions  iikdibcrimi- 
nately  used.  And  we  beg  leave  further  to  remind  our  readers, 
that  by  an  Irish  clergyman^  one  of  the  deputation  from  Ire- 
land at  £xeter  Hall,  this  niode  of  teaching  was  pronounced 
"  Scriptural/'  ^*  One  of  the  points"  —we  use  his  words — ^^  oo 
^  which  the  Kildare  Street  Society  more  particularly  JoMei 
^'their  claims  was,  that  the  education  which  they  gave  was 
^^  Scriptural."  And  then,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi^ 
cuity  respecting  extracts,  he  adds,  ^^  He  was  not  one  of  those 
^  who  would  raise  an  idle  cry  against  extracts,  for  they  all  in 
^  pk'actk^e  used  extracts ;  but  he  would  maintain  that,  among 
'^  people  differing  in  religion,  there  was  no  probabilityof  makii^^ 
^^  honest  extracts,  and  the  only  common  ground  of  edueatioCi 
^  under  such  circumstances  was  the  whole  Bible."  The  con- 
tradietions  he^  expressed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  and, 
oA'the  supposition  and  conviction  that  SL  Paul  wasan  honert 
man,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  before  we  condude  to  show 
that  honest  extracts  may  be  made. 

'Leaving  for  tAm  present  ti&ese  schools,  we  now  ocmetty  the 
Bjr^MS'  introdueed  by  Lord  Grey,  put  into  action  by  Loid 
Stanley,  ^md  supported  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

The  great'ol]ject  (as  Lord  Stanley  dedared  it  to  be)  was, 
^  wiihout  tbe  slightest  compromise  of  principle  on  Bny.eAde, 
^^  to  int!*oduce  a  soond  system  of  morals  founded  ootx^^bgiM^" 
•^^  system,  in  fact,  in  which  the  diildren  of  all  pactka  md 
sects  might  meet  together  in  harmony,  grow  up  witii  feelipigs 
of  kindness  and  good^^will  toward  each  other,  imbilMiig  jUie 
blessed  conviction  that,  as  they  were  the  disdfdeai  of  OGie  com- 
mon Saviour,  thej  might  pass  through  the  present  life  «^as 
brethren,  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrectioQ.^  ifn 
eternal  world,  wherein  all  who  followed  the  precepts  coiriaitifd 
in  the  books  about  to  be  plaoed  in  their  hands  nugfatTeeeire 
the  benefit  of  his  pervading  love  and  redeeming  power.  ^As 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  meaning  and  intentions  of  tUs 
new  system,  we  annex  the  general  'lesson  which  the  schdisrs 
are  daily  required  to  repeat;  and  the  more  we  have  reverentiidly 
pondered  over  its  contents,  the  more  are  we  in  utter  amaze- 
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neat  tbit  any  individual  ;should  be  founds  of  a  community 
]m>fai^ing  itself  Christian^  who  would  not  come  forward  hand 
mod  hafot  to  support  it  with  all  his  energies  and  efforts, 

'^  ClieSrtiaiift  shovld  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Pan!  commands  them, 
'  to  Im  peaceably  with  all  men'  (Rom.  xii.  18.;>  even  ^ith  those  of  a  dif* 
imat  ^UgiQoa  poisnasion . 

"  Our  Saviour  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another. 
He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  fbem, 
and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed  for  his 
imir^ioreirB* 

-  '^  Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  per- 
A«cate  them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  hold  fast  what  we  are 
convinced  is  the  truth,  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
tteana.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

"  If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  w«  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; 
IcsiSkaist  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If 
PF»ir4^nki  obe3r  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as 
yffi  would  wish  them,  to  do  to  us.  Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours,  and 
abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  Ae  right 
and  diey  are  in  the  wrong :  it  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  We 
liave  not  a  Christian  spirit.  We  ought  to  show  oameWes  ibHoifera  of 
tStrist,  who,  'when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'  (l  Petej;,  iir  %^*), 
by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one," 

We  have  heard  that  this  simple  and  afiei^ing  appeajrhas 
given  offfence  in  quarters  where,  we  should  have  ciHi^e^iy^^ 
considering  the  profession  and  diartutter  of  thoae  dissaAlslSbd^ 
it  ought  to  have  been  received  with  a  cotdiaUty  due  to  its 
vaiae ;  for  -vdio  can  doubt  but  that  if  the  piincipks  therein 
ooiitianed  wene  diMgently  tau^it^  and  isapreseed  upon  the 
itdttds  of  those  for  whom  it  was  composed,  a  civil  and  religious 
rcfenhation  must  of  necessitj  ensue,  in  itself  suffieient  to  in- 
sure iraiquillityin  Ireland;  that  its  pe<^le.  Catholic,  Church- 
^En^ahd-men  or  Dissenters,  w«ould  laj  aside  their  weapons 
^f  warftre,  and,  living  peaceably  with  all  men,  would  moreover 
be  none  oftiiem  &r  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  the 
]Kbte,  the  parent  and  promoter  of  sudi  hallowed  principles, 
'  tnrald  speedily  find  its  wfly  into  every  cottage  of  that  hitherto 
ne^ected  and  benighted  country  ?  Such  an  appeal,  identified 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  engendering  good-will  between 
fiaian  and  man,  we  should  have  presumed  would  have  blunted 
Dieedg*  of  malice  and  misrepresentation.   Not  sp :  the  public, 
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who  may  not  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  pvogimo  of  ho6- 
.  tile  proceedings  axe  little  aware  of  the  tone  and  langmgevcith 
which  it  has  been  assailed  by  peers^  spiritual  and  taniMHnLl^  Jb()r 
country  squires  andclergymen,  who  have  mfide  commop.  c«Me 
to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  It  has  been  pronounced  ^poisonow^^' 
and  the  Board  by  which  it  is  adopted  ^^encoungers  iif  idokk* 
*^  try  and  dissent;;'^  its  President,  the  req>ected  Archbishiipof 
Dublin^  as  theassodate  of  Papists  and  Sodnians  in  the  cause 
of  superstition  or  infidelity^  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr^M^Gnbee, 
^  sitting  down  with  Dr.  Murray,  to  the  great  dtsbmoiur  of  tiie 
^^  P^EOtestant  Church,  to  mutilate  the  BiUe !  ?' 

^^  I  would  rather,''  says  one  of  these  ministers  of  the  G^opd 
of  peace,  *^  give  my  right  hand  to  the  flames,  than  pfaiee  my^ 
<^  name  besidis  that  of  a  Roman  priest  to  an  applici^tipQii^  a 
€<  school,  where,  a  mangled  and  mutilated  Gospel^  dipp^  epd- 
^^  docked  to  suit  the  policyoftheChurch  of  Bome,^as  to  be^iiit' 
^^  into  the  children's  hands,  instead  of  the  Oospd  of  the  Uvii^ 
*^  C>od;a^d9ifsuchasdioolwereformedinmypari^,Iw<^l]d 
^^  go  on  my  knees  to  the  hmnblest  peasant  over  whom^  I  havo. 
<^  spiritual  charge,  and  warn  him,  as  he  valued  the.ipzMPfi^tri^ 
<^  wdfare  of  bis  child,  not  to  send  him  to  a  place  "v^Mft^  ti^  • 
<^  garble  extracts  of  man^  ay,  of  Papist  man,  wer^^t^o  if^^^^i 
<^  up.  inppp Qsition  to  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  (TmiT>pnd^Vlft  i 
^<  che^gi)  These  are  not  my  sentiments  alone,  and,  fi9.  l^  ^^f^ 
^  ruunber  of  clergymen  present,  I  will  ask  them  whetiber  of^.  not, 
'^  thfir  sentiments  agree  with  mine.  (^  They  do,  they^do  I'  4S?^ 
<'  all  d^e  dergym^  present*}    Is  there  one  among  ti^e  ^Q|rf)M 
^^  Protei^tants present,  who  would  send  a  child  to  a.^f^^pc^ 
*^  where,  instead  of  the  blessed  Word  of  Life^  a  mafi^dbpfij$(9f 
'^  extracts,  such  as  suited  the  pr^udice  and  bJgotQr  ajnd  9l»tiU 
^^  gospd  religion  of  priests,  was  to  be  placed  ip  its  hfifB^A 
*'  (Loud  cries  of  *No,  no,  not  one  V)  Let  every  man  who  values 
*^  the  advantage  of  Scriptural  education  raise  l^a  voice  ag^4^ 
^^  this  Grospel-murdermg  system  of  education  with  which  w^* 
<^  are  threatened.''    Another  minister,  a  popular  preacher  pn 
this  side  the  water,  declares  ^^  that  no  honest  Protestant  ought 
^*  to  tolerate  a  system  of  tyranny  equalled  only  by  that  of  the 
"  Inquisition." 
Again,  to  quote  from  one  of  the  most  approved  organs  of 
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coneeinraCive  GtOujAcxj*.  A  reviewer  in  this  hjymrUat  and 
Mlkf  41^riiHtm  pmodical^  on  the  system  of  Irish  discussion^ 
HjmA  e^iEpifesses  himself:  *^  What!  is  the  Bible  to  be  toim,  at 
^tll&  ]|tost%atu)n  of  Popish  demagogues^  from  the  hands  ef 
^' 0tlt  fenow-oaantiTlnen  ?  Are  we  to  behold  the  tares  of 
^  JViJ)eiy  dbdcmg  the  wheat  of  the  Gospel?  Who  can  expe*- 
^4i|9aee  even  a  momentary  indifference  whilst  millions  of 
^'^Idfl  -^^w-areatnres  are  threatened  with  a  depritatiott  of 
^'Hiat  }khAc  which  to  his  own  soul  has  been  the  sooroe 
'^  <rfligM  and  life?^  We  then  find  sarcasms  on  Dr.  What^y, 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  designate  by  an  epi^t  which 
tiwjF'  eonnder  as  one  of  the  most  insulting  th^  could  ap- 
I^t  '•TTie  whig  archbishop^  showing  the  cloven  foot  of 
^SbesraSrsm^  associated  with  a  party  designated  ^new  fight 
"'^iifidds/  whose  joint  reasonings  we  scout  with  contempt, 
^  aaieifflfor  the  Bible^  the  whole  BiUe,  and  nothing  but 
*^4fcfer  ttble;^  and  finally  rating  Mr.  Stanley/ '*««ie  mouth- 
^■^rffccfe  6f  GoTcmment,^  fbr  assertmg  in  Ws  speech  4ihat' the 
uiMf^  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  conmient  -Wte  A  vital 
^itiM%k  i&te  KQdare  schools ;  adding  witii  a  tarnit^  ^^Buch.k 
*'  %te  TWitestant  minister  of  a  Protestant  eommwhiiy^^l  *  W^e 
b^onr  readers  to  pay  attention  to  this  passage^  as  we  sh^. 
luHi^%bmethi]^  to  say  respecting  it  when  we  come  to  e^ote 
ttt^ibpiMons  of  the  Bible^  and  the  whole  Bible^  and  nothing 
biif^tB^  Bfefc,  when  such  a  declaration  does  not  suit  ttttir 
p«]^6fie.  The  Ohristian  attempt  of  the  Education  Board  to 
pf^ddbce  peiace  land  harmony  is  by  tiiem  Tioted  an^  unnatural 
'^  it^oalition^  ibd  dl  sincere  Christians  loudly  called  upon  to 
**  boidilMe  their  exertions  ....  and  show  how  utterly  impo»- 
'^  fSbit  kfe  fbr  them  to  live  in  CSuistian  charity  with  any  in- 
*^  dItUNid  oiit  rfthe  pale  of  their  own  Church/^  Again,  hear 

'Uii _J 

^  *the  doistiaai  Aemembnncer,  ^niilcb  in  adTOcating  its  claims  **  yentm^  to  hope 
"  tb9l  ttie  iispartli^^  of  its  ciikiobmi  and  unyielding  enfnroement  of  tlie  pnre 
"  prindples  of  the  Established  Church  will  be  the  means  of  confinning  its  influence  f 
and 'then'  annetea  on  its  wrapper  the  following  landatory  passages  from  the  pages 
ofiiv«Qri9Siidfiocatee.  *' We  axe  much  pleased,"  sajs  one,  "with  the  truly  Christian 
••  tone  of  this  valuable  periodical." — "  This  may  be  considered  as  the  only  really 
"  miSiodos  periodical  issmng  from  the  London  press,"  says  another.  "  The 
"  Christian  Remembrancer,"  adds  a  third, "  deserves  the  support  of  all  sincere  Pro- 
'^  testants,  not  for  its  orthodoxy  alone,  but  for  the  truly  Christian  temper  it  has 
**  ifi^layed  in  all  controversies." 
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Mr-  M^Ohee'fe  version :  ^^  Against  what  do  all  the  miiiistem^f 
^  the  prince  of  darkness  warn  the  peopk  ?  Is  it  agcunst  ct4iii^ 
^  and  vice^  and  idolatry,  and  sedition  ?  No :  ihej  itimuktb 
**  them  to  these  things ;  but  it  is  against  the  Gospel  of  Jiestbi; 
^  Therefore  »  *  *  a  short  time  since,  to  please  ^em,  an  ta^prii^ 
^*  cipled  set  of  politicians  suppressed  the  Word  of  the  living 
^  God  from  the  education  of  the  nation,  and  employed  titiejf 
'^  agents  to  mutilate  the  sacred  volume ;  who  have  ndt  *oiily 
^  mutilated,  but  have  corrupted  the  wretched  mutilation  tk«tt 
^  they  have  given ;  therefore  they  especially  abhor  att  feilMcd 
''  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people,**  &c.'  Here  mW 
have  a  clei^yman,  a  professed  Christian,  whose  duty  it  la  **itt 
^*  think  no  evi^  and  lb  obey  ^^the  powers  that  be,'^del&eratel^ 
in  a  puT)Hcation  addressed  to  one  of  the  superiors  of  hm<y«rft 
-Church,  asserting  that  the  Grovemment  of  the  c6untry,  lOMfed 
by  an  unprincipled  archbishop,  &c.  are  in  league  with  SotM}^ 
the  purpose  of  undermining  the  principles,  civil  and  rdtgtikift, 
of  the  British  empire.  Another  hbeller,  in  spei&itig  ^4b6 
extracts,  describes  them  **  as  a  selection  whicfc  oontlUliirt]16 
'^  doctrine  disapproved  by  the  Romanists,  and  ^rtiJch  d^OMIrd^ 
^  omits  matiy  points  which  Protestants  consider  ^^sbfitk^^ 
It  would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  painflil  to  multiply  piistfag^il'&bt6 
speeches  and  pubHcations  by  similar  professors  of  ttite*  06^)l(l 
of  peace,  dictated  by  feeling  in  accordance  with  Ae*brfrej*^t 
we  thist  enough  has  been  given  to  show,  to  all  who  are  ftot  wif- 
iully  bliild,  what  spirits  such  accusers  and  vituperators  are  <ift' 
Hitherto  w^  have  seen  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox  t^^J^^et- 
ing  the  BiMe  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  \rtthoirt;*  nW6  ot 
comment,  as  a  sine  qua  nan  in  the  dissemination  rf  titrtliy  ^efi 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  finding*  fault  wittit  dthen^^^hb 
were  adopting  a  qualified  circulation.  We  shall  ttbfW  H^'tfii^ 
when  another  class,  from  whom  the  true  churdhmeti  diA^red 
in  opinion  on  other  subjects,  did  insist  on  giving  Bi6te 'il^^- 
out  note  or  comment,  with  a  \dew  to  the  eonversldn^^^the 
ignorant,  a  band  of  orthodox  assailants  preached  a  v^'dif- 
ferent  doctrine,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  n^iNihing 
but  the  Bible  became  a  subject  of  reprehension  and  ahiih. 
We  have  referred  to  the  bitter  warfare  carried  on  by  those  who 
claimed  the  titie  of  orthodox  churchmen  in  the  Bell  andl^an- 
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easteiian  eampdgti^  when  contending  for  the  superiority  of 
exd^ive  over  uBexdosive  education.  Let  us  now  cast  a 
glahoe  at  a  contest  carried  on  with  similar  asperity  during  the 
iBfaidrf  of  the  Bible  Society.  As  before,  that  we  may  upt  be 
suspected  of  iavention  or  misrepresentation,  wa  shall  quote, 
not  from  heav-^ay  evidence  or  unluithorized  documenis,  pub- 
lisbed  by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
pervoting  the  truth,  but  from  the  printed  and  yubliahed  re- 
eefded  opinions  of  those  who,  like  the  Goliaths  of  their  day, 
al€^  fcrward  in  front  of  the  battle,  hurling  defiance  against  a 
stn^ding  Society  when  venturing  to  push  itself  into  notice 
aad  favour*  Accordingly  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  a 
dergynaan's  address  to  the  President  of  the  then  nascent  Bible 
Soei^y,  hailed  as  a  masterly  performance  at  the  period  abavc 
alMed-to.  ^*  Be  not  deceived,  my  Lord,^*  says  the  Reverend 
oppoocAt,  ^^  with  the  notion  that  the  bare  act  of  dbtributiog 
^  Blblte  is  the  act  of  disseminating  the  sacred  truth  *  *  *  For 
^falas!  thxmigh  the  lusts  of  men  the  precious  boast  of  life  is 
^>nlad^:  the  lastnunent  of  error  as  well  as  of  tjiith,  and  of 
'i  aiftuch  evil  as  well  as  of  infinite  truth.  When  it  is  remem* 
^  l^redLthat  to  the  Scriptures,  not  only  the  true  Church  of 
^^.C%uristap{>eals  (or  confirmation  of  its  divine  doctrine,  but 
^  4lkat  likewise  every  sect  and  heresy  by  which  it  ever  was  de- 
^'  (faped  hasjpegularly  pretended  likewise  to  deduce  its  error; — 
^  when  W(e  observe  the  Piqpist  and  Puritan,  the  Socinian  and 
^^fCaUinist^  the  Baptist  and  Quaker,  all  appealing  to  the  Bible 
^  JBsHt  the  truth  of  their  principles,  and  pretending  to  pxove 
^^  them  tibereby ; — it  will  not  be  maintained  that  themere  dis- 
^^.ftobuifem  of  Bibles  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
f^t  times  is  likely  to  spread  the  truth.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
i^rto  he  esEpected,  that  each  Boember  of  yom*  heterogeneous 
ff  So^ety  will,  draw  his  portion  of  books  for  the  promotion  of 
^^  his  purtifular  opinion;  for  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  Bible  given 
'*  away  by  a  Papist  will  be  productive  of  Popery :  the  Soci- 
^^  nian  wUl  make  his  Bible  speak  and  spread  Socinianism; 
^^.  while  the  CaLvimst,  the  Baptist  and  the  Quaker  will  teach 
f  f .  the  opinions  peculiar  to  these  sects.  Supply  these  men  with 
^^  BiUe^  fl  speak  as  to  a  true  churchman)  and  you  supply  them 
^^  vnth  arms  against  yourself. ^^ 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev«  J.  H.  Spry,  against 
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the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  tb^  author  by  lam 
means  allows  that  influential  preeminence  of  th6  Bibk 
above  all  other  books  toward  the  establishment  of  Cfam** 
tianity^  contending  ^*  that  the  Bible  will  not,  generally  speak- 
*^  ing,  make  a  man  a  Christian ;  though  in  sgpe  instances^ 
^^  under  the  grace  of  God^  it  may  perhaps  have  done  so  f 
^^  and  in  another  pamphlet  by  a  country  clergyman^  wiiltaQ 
with  the  s|pe  views  with  the  preceding,  and  much  lauded 
in  th^  day^  we  find  similar  reflections  on  the  inoompe- 
tcaicy  of  the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  ^  Dcmbt- 
*^  leas/'  says  the  writer,  *^  if  God  had  considered  the  mete 
^^  circulation  of  his  written  Word  as  a*  sufficient  mode  of  pro- 
^^  pagating  his  holy  religion,  we  ntmst  reasonably  suppose  that 
^^  he  would  not  have  so  long  concealed  from  our  knowled^ 
^^  Ove  means  of  multiplying  copies  by  the  press ;  and,  indeed^ 
*^  whenever  we  read  of  those  high  commendations  of  the  Word 
^^  of  Grod  in  the  Scriptures,  we  must  remember  that  they  re- 
^f  late  not  to  the  mere  book  of  the  Scriptures,  independent,  of 
^  tahefnaestliood,  but  to  the  whole  ^stem  of  reveIation^te:thie 
«  written  kwof  God,  administered  by  the  ministers  of  6^;*' 
and  in  a  few  pages  after  adds,  in  confirmation  of  this  dj^i 
nion^  "  I  have  observed  in  general  those  persons  who  contend 
^^  most  vehemently  for  what  they  call  the  pure  and  simple  juct 
^  off  disltibitting  the  written  word  of  Grod,  have  y^acy^aattm 
f^  and  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  Church  and  the  Fed 
^^  ministers  of  Qod.^  Here  we  have  confession  fifom  Chtrrchi 
of-England' clergymen  that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is 
dangerous,  and  may  be  made  an  engine  of  Popery,  that  it^re- 
quires  extra  aid,  and  that  those  who  think  differently  are  of 
doubtful  orthodoxy.  What  could  the  Roman  Catholics  wish 
for  more  ?  How  will  such  a  confession  be  received  with  an 
lo  triwnphe  by  the  Papal  hierarachy  of  Ireland  ?  Jlad  the 
above  been  written  by  Dr.  Murray,  or  any  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  what  an  abundant  source  would  it  have  proved, 
in  the  hands  of  M'Ghees  and  O'Sullivans,  for  reproaches  and 
charges  against  the  Catholics  firom  the  platform  of  Exeter  tiall ! 
The  Christian  Remembrancer  follows  up  the  blow,  as  far  as 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  amoiiigst  the  un- 
enlightened : 

"  A  heathen,  and  especially  a  systematic  heathen,  would  regard  it  (the 
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Bible)  with  horror  as  the  wumt  (mfiUimpieiy,  Such  we  know  was  the  ac- 
tual impression  of  the  ancient  headien  world.  The  heathens  of  the  pri* 
mitife  ages  were  converted  by  miracle,  and  by  discourses  judiciously 
adapted  to  their  prejudices,  so  as  neither  to  countenance  nor  to  wound 
them.  St.  Paul  became  alt  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  he  might 
save  some.  A  judicious  missionary,  while  he  would  constantly  take  the 
Bible  for  the  well-spring  of  all  the  truths  which  he  had  to  inculcate,  would 
not  obtrude  all  those  troths  at  onoe«  but  introduce  than  gradually  and 
seMonabiy." 

Again: 

"  Wc  cannot  but  regard  the  idea  of  converting  nations  by  tiie  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  to  be  an  egregious  mistake ;  proved  so  to  be, 
not  only  by  the  evident  failure  of  the  scheme,  but  by  the  testimony  of  that 
very  Bible,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  instrument  of  conversion.  Moses 
did  not  write  his  Pentateuch  and  then  advance  to  the  conversion  of  his 
cotmtrytaien  book  in  hand :  the  Old  Testament  arese  gradually,  nor  was 
ies- canon  eqmplete  till  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  abundantly  trfuned  for 
its  profitable  study.  Not  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written 
for  unconverted  heathens.  The  Bible  therefore  is  its  own  witness,  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  the  preliminary  instrument  in  their  conversion.  Its 
truths  were  communicated  by  the  Apostles  to  the  hea^ns,  n6t  all  at 
otkce,  but  singly,  and  as  they  were  able  to  bear.  There  was  strong  meat 
Ibr  iMtturity,  but  there  was  milk  for  infoncy.  There  Is  a  fl|)intual  aa  well 
as  Batoral  plethora,  which  is  not  less  fatal  in  its  tendency.*  Put  Euelid 
and  Newton,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  and 
tell  him  to  discover  the  system  of  the  heavens,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  proficiency  which  a  heathen  will  make  in  Christian  knowledge*, 
trith  A  BiUe  similaf  ty  circumstanced.  The  idea  therefore  ef  converting 
tbc  heathen  by  Bibles  without  note  or  comment  is  unwarrantable  both  by 
Mperience  and  Scripture.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Bible  Society  has 
piodux:cd.one  instance  of  a  convert  who  had  never  heard  of  Christianity, 
except  through  a  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  of  any  description 
whatever." 

Now  tnth  part  of  these  observations  we  are  ready  to  con- 
fess we  coincide  in  opinion^  it  being  in  fact  analogous  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Irish  Board*in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction amongst  mixed  candidates  for  education ;  but  we  So 
not  see  how,  with  the  slightest  pretence  for  consistency,  the 
very  people  who  are  declaiming  against  those  who  are  pur- 
suing the  plan  of  selection  and  caution,  dictated  by  prudence 
and  common  sense,  can  thus  blow  hot  and  cold,  uttering  on 
cme  day  opinions  which  their  animosities  or  their  prejudices 
prompt  them  to  abjure  on  the  next.  Verily  the  right  hand 
is  loth  to  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth :  truly  hadi  the 
{m)pEet  said,  ^^  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things/^ 
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Having  tfaus  mtroduoed  our  readers  to  the  dkeotly  oontefr* 
dictory  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  Bible  distr^ution.  wit)j^ 
out  note  or  comment  or  curtailment,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
tMee  the  supposed  cloven  foot  of  heresy  and  infidelity;,  so 
ingemomsly  deleted  by  those  who  are  determined  to  k^^ 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  as  far  as  the  poles*  asunder, 
with  all  their  angry  passions  fostered  by  this  (as  they  conceiTie) 
salutary  repulsion,  by  which  all  chance  of  their  ever  enter- 
taming  a  particle  of  goodwill  toward  each  other  is  so  efkx> 
tually  prevented.    Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  these  seleo- 
ti^ms  from  the  Bible  so  protested  against  by  a  party  lo^dlj 
ittsisting  on  the  Bilde,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  l^t  the 
Bible.    ^^  A  charge  '^  (observes  Dr.  Sadleir)  "  which  has  been 
^^  made  in  forgetfiilness  that  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Edu^^ 
^^  cation  in  1812  recommended  the  use  of  extracts;  <hatmany 
^^  heads  of  the  Established  Church  had  sanctioned  and  apr 
^^•proTed  of  the  use  of  Scripture  extracts  in  the  educa^oia,  oC 
^^  youth ;  amongst  others  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  liinvi^;  4M34, 
^^  tiiough  last  not  least,  in  forgetfulness  or  in  ignorance  that 
"  the  Established  Chiurch  herself  has  given  to  the  people,  ip. 
^f  her  appdbntment  of  lesspns  to  be  read  in  the  daily  .^r- 
'^^ce,  not  the  whole  Bible  but  extracts  from  th^.B^c^ 
^^.  having  left  a  great  number  of  diapters  which  ai^e  ,AQt,|Lpx 
^^  pelted  to  be  read  either  on  week-days  or  Sundf^ys*^.   ^Xq 
coming  to  this  qiiestion,  however,  we  really  feel  at  a,  loss  tq 
knoW'how  it>onght  te  be  handled ;  partly  from  doii^^ts  ^h^ 
ther  weiabdy  understand  the  extent  aild  meaning  oCth^  ff^K 
jectienyand  in  still  greater  degree  from  equally  sincere  f]j^b^ 
whether  the  parties  themselves  understand  whatti^y  opo^fiq^ 
Are  we  to  understand  them  literally  to  mean,  that  in  teafifaing 
(jiildren  between  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  no,  prdbpepf^ifi 
to  be  given  to  one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  i^ver  i^aMOt^fifi^ 
Is  it  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  essential  tiiat^ifrn^i^dkb^ 
first  chapter  in  G^iesis  to  the  kst  (rf'BevdatioQf^  thj^'pefiii^ 
is  to  be  continued  without  deviation,  dhoiee  <ur  ^ohAUg^  aoh 
cording  to  the  judgement  and  discretbn  of  ther  teiK^b^^  ^-  ^ 
so,  let  us  for  a  moment  inquire  a  little  more  doeefy  ii;^  tb(i 
progress  of  our  young  neophytes.    Now  the.  Bible  c<^taiw 
in  round  numbers  about  1200  diapters,  exclusive  of  theApor 
crypha,  which,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  day,  which  is  we  believe 
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a  ftit'ftverage  aliowance^  will  occnpy,  at  tbt  rate  of  five.dajrs 
a  Wedt^  ffw  Sundhys  and  Saturdf^  are  in  all  our  naiionaL 
schoofeiiaoiie  or  lesa  holidays^  on  whidi  the  chiUren  are  re-* 
lettted  '^nmt  ibfit  scholastic  routine  df  duty ;)  and  as  we  muat 
fitfAer  ikickidie  in  our  calculation  a  montk'a  holidays  at  Chnat« 
ma^i^taotifter  month  at  least  f<n-  absenses^  iUnes^  and  other 
cMsbs,  we  cannot  fairiy  put  down  to  their  account  more  thaD 
fiirty  weeks  of  actual  animal  schooling;  which  will  gire  200 
chapters  for  the  year^  or  six  years  for  one  sin^  cursory 
pefufitd  of  the  whole  ahd  entire  Bible^  without  note  or  com^ 
ment^  for  a  master's  explanation— whether  discreet  or  indi»* 
ci^ecl:,  orth>dox  or  heterodox — must  be  allowed  to  be  notes 
atM^  Mmments,  and  therefore  consistently  protested  againstL 
Bttt  here  we  are  met  by  anodier  difficulty^  and  we  think  an 
i]iMpend>Ie  one ;  namely  that^  as  the  average  attendance  of 
pb6r  diildren  suiBciently  advanced  to  read  (to  say  nothing 
cH  uldf^rstanding)  the  Bible^  rarely^  we  should  rather  my 
uAVfei/ exceeds  four  years,  every  child  educated  by  tiie^witfa* 
^^C^trt>te-or-eomment'^  and  unmutilating  fiienda  of  the  BiUe 
jtihs^iti  A  natural  consequence^  finish  his  educatimi^  as  fiur 
a8^^)&9^^ti¥tnutila1»ig  patrons  are  ocmeemed^  unims  one-tihird 
oPWe^saered  vohune ;  Und  as,  on  their  own  gfonndB,  w«  are 
tifl^il^][k)Se-  the  reading  to  be  finom  die  faeginntng  ia  tke 
c^  die  d^ciency  will  thus  exclude  the  whde  of  the  Neiw 
l^stftmfftit !  We  tite  prepared  to  hear  ournaders  depreoaiHig 
iU^  ^tfoktioiiLS  9B  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  a  fsutgaoi  ror 
c{(tei^  ^  jaiost  sefious  consideratieA.  W«  plead  guikyte 
d^tAterge,  nsd  hc^estly  confess  our  eriminalily^  bbt  we  eon* 
dS^^mHb^  only  leghhfeuite  mode  of  Atetiag  dioi^i  tes 
4ilrtAl4erbe  mitt  in  aonote  serious  aaanner;  fer  we. would  ask 
iHi<feliie»  il>tm  a^^hit  more  tnffing  or  irrdevant  tiiaa  the  qutb- 
W^hmiiMVing&'ot  mtnL^Auk  gtavdypush  ibe  aif|umentto 
suyh^lbttelulrfi^aiidtfanB  oofwlus  to  be  triflefs.  Caatheyin 
li^Mr'^ktiolisneiS' mean  US5  or  anj  individual  oiq^aUe  of  usix^ 
^m  cdUHMto  -sentfewhichCkHl  has  given  ku%  to  cwsider  that 
tfteylStrtfaM  whtfe  fliey  assert?  liike  ^browning  men  Uiey  are 
ei^llAfe  at  straws  or  leaning  on  broken  recds^ — strong  enou^ 
indeed  to  serve  their  turn  as  long  as  they  can  persuade 
hetti<ers,  who  neithw  examine  nor  inquire  into  the  bearings 
and  tta^  of  positions  pieced  before  them^  that  their  strawa 
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an  buojran^  Bad  tibeir  reeds  sttffi  of  oals^on^hidiblkidl)^ 
Uetem  may  safely  rest.  But  this  is  not  all :  Are  we^ ttf^sdp- 
ifom  them  tothar  to  mean  that  sefectians  «ore  ttotHfiAt 
adi6fiaUe>  to  be  enooaraged  instead  of  dieeked?  Do^thfy 
mean  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  matriietive  ^ok 
important?^  Is  the  book  of  Leviticus^  with  its  minvte  details 
ffcJemsh'pbI]oy5**^£2ekiel>  with  its  beautiful  but  mystic  km, 
^rtiarly  beyond  the  capacity  of  nine  teirthsof  the  common^nal 
<lfTeader8  of  any  sorty  and  more  especially  of  juTeaAei-eiMhis^ 
^  «Dmprehend5**-*are  these^  with  other  portions  and-4:^bAiiici» 
ef^  tiie  saorcd  Yolume^  to  be  placed t)n. a  par  in  poiiitt>f-Mal 
utOiQr  and  practical  benefit  with  portnms'of  dM  RudmsriMd. 
SSwimbs  and  Gospels  which  are  wiAin  the  iiat^eeWai  l^iafc 
4ifrtlie.^im]destY;liakl?  We  se  prepared  to  receiW  ftr^aiiBiMr 
ibat  tiiey  mdan  no  such  thing :  Oh  no^  when  tii»  ^p^edM 
in^^tiiediieMisistenGy:is  so  glarmg  and  incongiriicnftsitba^  AfjF 
«4iiyy^'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disapprove  of  Selectkin^4  l^tewp. 
^tpim&  ofiilKm/^  To  be  sure  they  do^  and weteo^  ftdl^pd 
Iknt-tiKre  iflnot  a  angle  National  School  in  whtelffMsotiilfai 
^aoFtmntanUymed;  "Ilielistof  the  S^)oietyfi)irfim^^ 
tHiniadaniKitaiwledgB.Tiecogds  «t  least:  a  dozens vbiHiki^itf^8da6^ 
iiiuaBiJ!ftcviJi!Uiiinded  and?  appsatsd  of  i^  oomlnitMtf^  cotf^iMMl 
^ajeidgjhaasn  fi:onirixBbo|isTdown  to  r  iiinli  ii  fill  inf  iilinili|^<t<li 
srfJsJ|]hd>diai]keenaiREine?mmanifi9sted  b^  dppiifMft 

uribiB^ipniveBSief  ^sel^otiima  in  the  Mcpoe  bna:ai^3^i^i(te 
j^oiifwatiMK?  i.Why  note  boldly  and  ofliai&Hy  ^<dArtfHra»IMH 
jnd^iif dii^aified  ttnrtfa^  and  say  r  We  of  tlir>  olmifite«|tiB»* 
^km^  flifaftieates  fbr  cdueation  confiiMitotlloieofioul^iiAni 
fnaRMsixih^  aasmnajL  tight  to  thasect^' di^id^  andi«iflAMde 
Ae  SfUe-arwe  jdcate^  bntyou,  wkwe  deblu^r^A^teoHii^ 
pincradfi  aar  caMBatJenAundecU^as  its  nnrsciy  ft(thir4BBid  pi^ 
l^mtor  Mr«  ^(nmrix)!!^  JStaniey^^piofesMd  it:>tfi^ib^ii£ttifi(ii; 
teodadEory  sj^edi-^^^^Km  xefigian^aiidcalcidlit^  iS^iJi^fl'Mi]^ 
^ihosefrttitaTvlddi  tlte'Scriptitt«  aatfs  tf^^ 
^^  Chmtfam  rdigion,  pi»ce^  meekneas^  genHeness  'fcliril'lb^^^ 
heading  to  no  ^  di^pnrture  from  my  pt^iicifte  'f♦hi^as^^fe. 
'^  strictest  Protestant  woiild  reqiwe  in  the  n^ost'  P^PotestUit 
^^  education^^  and  whidi^  as  Lord  MorpeA  truly  aftiM«dy 
^  would  lead  to  a  better  education  ami  a  l&rger  a^i^pMiiiiMice 
^^  with  the  Bible  itsdf,"— you,  whose  prefdWed  obj«cf^»rto 
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iwnrgjih'  and  bring  up  ohildven  in  the  oMipi«heittiv«  cifde 
•f  (Sbfistiiffi^tore  and  mutual  charity, — j<x^vtA<cmtikig^A 
the^ccinarefie  ean  -be«l^r«r,  fo^  daring  to  tcttkA  adectiraa  ftMi 
tlM$*Bitle,  <m^^m  laa-ehoae  se  to  tenu  them,  rautiktiohs,  dan- 
^aaowivdemgDii^  and  unwarrantable. 

ilMshare tile  argiunents,  such  the  reaaomng  of  a wM^o&oih, 

fllitalBdeoBclffi^.  But  who  are  they,  or  by  what  right  de  &^ 

prcaMMfe  lo  judge  so  harshly  of  other»,  who  are,  we  con8Gie&^ 

tifif^flfy  believe)  most  sincerely  devoted  toa  good  work,  acoept^- 

aUele^God  aaod  tiieir  country?    H«ve  they  weU  and  fiiU^ 

lirioiioed  in  their  minds  what  are,  or  are  not  notes,  com* 

«W9ats  add  mutilations  ?    Are  they  prepared  to  prove  to  the 

satMaKlim  oi  inquirers  and  scholars,  as  keen,  as  ■eakms  aiid 

Itarnod  as  they  maybe, that  even  our  own  luthDrix^  vvrsion 

lialO'be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  original  records,  tiitft 

His  a  strictly  accurate  translation,  and  that  it  is  not  on  Bovak 

lyaMita  of  controversy  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mutilar 

tmij^M  arewiment,  or  a  note,  whichever  they  please  tOitepn 

<ip^  BQjfcaH'Hotioa  of  our  tramdatiop?    Will  not  theinaiemfli^ 

9l?a»;in9timfi(if  notwe  could  easily  refresh  k)  haring'vividlgr 

Iiei9l^*tiictis>wtn«b  and  passages  respecting  wUeh  the  leaomfdl 

^fggiff^SQit  yffsn  been  at  issue,  and .  even  Tcilumes  writtas  in 

fUSfJfMJmifl  ia^d^  from  the  purest  osatives,  haive  not.  divines^ 

fmHUfUfc  i£»r!lheiF  leamix^  and  |Mty>  knentedi  that  it  was 

illQL^^^ed.tDJreitaiii  passages  lequiiing  revisioo^  or  wfaididf 

Ylrtriiiiy^tto  <hehr  proper  understanding  cJWd  fertiolesand 

edliuDi^Qi»;L'Cir  confessed  that  a  new  translaliciii  wontd  possess 

VMiiyuadvBirtages  supedKNr  to  those  whidi  attended  ibrmisr 

IWiitfflAsm.?    WeflaynotihisuidiBpaBagemenit  of  aTeiaim 

wfasd^jUioebrisi^  whole^  weconsoientioasly  coiKeive io  1^ 

the^  iMrt.  ftXstfii^  but  asa.set'^^fiF  against  sudi  as  matntom 

tliak;  ftnjr  ids^Halioii  must  of  neeeeaity  be  a  crime.  At  all  events, 

HMilliitiyting  tjfifor  adectjonsy  we  fed  that  if  our  adversaries 

iitijai»ottf^)i^^Siat  we  !K»  standing  <m  tenable  ground^  wo  have 

f)i^^iMi»fec^U'0£laD»winytfiat.we«TincQmp 

liriboaa^ofimiaBS  and  charactexv  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny  x 

i^id<it  sbaU  b^  our  pleasing  task  to  prove  this  by  extracts 

froip..  authora  whose  names  alone  are  a  host  in  our  favour, 

VI^ImIi  them  first  on  the  list,  says  Mr.  Babington,  one  of  the 

abli^t  writers  on  education,  respected  alike  in  public  andm 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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prhttte  fbr  the  eyangelical  vitality  of  his  rdigidn,  whose  t€»- 
hitne  on  the  subject  is  a  lasting  monument  to  his  Christiaii 
fame^  had  he  done  nothing  else  to  immortalize  his  memoiy  ? 

What  then  axe  the  opinions  of  this  experienced  teacher? 
He  speaks  the  language  of  sound  sense>  as  well  as  Qound 
judgement ;  and  the  effect  would  be  as  evident  in  Iitiaad  as  it 
is  elsewhere,  if  the  clergy  would  but  come  forward  hand  and 
heart  to  give  it  a  fair  and  friendly  triaL  To  begin  with  in- 
ifancy  ?  ^^  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  must  be  tiie  parents' 
^  motto  in  conveying  instruction  at  this  age :  very  short  and 
^  'fiimplB  stories  from  holy  writ^'  In  the  more  advanced  stage 
ht  thus  speaks  of  teaching  from  books  of  a  strictly  rdigious 
descripticm : 

' ' '"  ft  would  be  ft  desecrotioD  of  the  awAil  subject  to  use  a  book  of  tliis  kfaid* 
entirely  or  even  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  teachinf  a  child  t0  ren^  Sw^ 
9,  proceeding  would  be  somewjiat  like  employing  a  church  for  some  com> 
mon  worldly  purpose.  It  is  of  high  importance  that  religion  should  always 
wear  her  holy  garb,  and  that  the  youthful  mind  should  never  approach 
her  bat  with  the  sentiments  which  she  ought  to  inspire.  If  this  be'  so, 
let  parents  beware  of  using  such  books  merely  as  vehicles  evea  of  religious 
know)isd^»  Religious  knowledge,  without  dispositions,  will  not  imprest 
likfi  wind  with  reverence.  The  head  may  be  stored,  but  when  the  heart 
yje|K^^n%  ^old.  Divine  truth  not  only  fails  to  produce  the  effect  intaiide^  bj 
it;  but  the  mind  is  gradually  hardened  against  right  impressions  at  a  fti- 
tort  time«  To  hear  solemn  truths  without  feeling  them  grows  into  a  habit. 
.^•>.^et  4^em  endeavour  to  exclude  a  curious,  or  a  cavilling,  or  a  contro- 
versial, no  less  than  a  formal  spirit,  in  the  little  beings  to  whom  they  are 
opeinng  th^  heavenly  path«  But  amongst  the  books  to  wbioh  thcu^.re- 
nptark^  jpay  apply,  the  holy  Scriptures  are  beyond  comparison  preeminept: 
they  ne^ex  should  be  approached  but  with  deep  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Author,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  inestimable  value.  The  very  liobk 
should  be  used  and  preserved  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  Somewhat 
of  the  temper  of  mind  inculcated  on  Moses,  '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground,',  should^  te 
sought  and  cherished  on  such  occasions.  In  order  the  better  to  instlt  and 
preserve  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Bible,  I  would  recommend  die  not  be- 
ginning to  read  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  with  chifAw  l^ore 
their  general  respect  for  reli^n>  and  their  progress  in  fielf<D«Mand, 
afford  reasonable  security  that  they  wiU  conduct  thtfOseWes  rigbtly  wyie 
so  engaged.. «..  When  they  do  begin  to  ruid  theSeri^tqrei,let  thdae^NV*^ 
he  car^fulfy  selected  which  they  can  best  understand,  and  which  are  moat 
likely  to  mterest  them  j  and  let  the  readings  always  "be  short,  and  ^eld 

out  rather  as  a  favour  than  a  task,  and  always  as  a  religious  duty 

Some  short  and  easy  Bible  history  is  very  nseful,  as  soon  as  the  ddU  am 
read  with  tolerable  ease*    It  will  prepare  the  wi^  for  reading  tii»  BiUe 
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itself  at  a  rather  later  period  with  more  advaataft*  Avidposmgn  wkiek 
hone  « iwfy  direct  bearmg  ea  abttruie  and  much  cwtrwnMfmmU;  chUdret^ 
wtgfii  «o/  to  bepmzzled  in  religum.     Id  this  sense,  as  ia  others,  spiritual 

miller  and  not  strong  meat,  is  their  proper  food When  difficulties  occur 

it  appears  to  me  hest  to  avoid  entering  minutely  into  them,  but  to  show 
that,  Horn  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  man,  difficulties,  and  m- 
6ii|ierable  dHBcoHiea,  must  necessarily  be  expected,  when  God  fonchsafes 
tO'lita<reiitoreaaBy  commonieation  respecting  his  own  nature  and  his. 
own  government" 

But  possibly  the  mere  opinion  of  a  layman^  however  piouft 
and  exemplary^  may  have  little  weight  with  churchmen  j  we 
tberefbre  refer  them  to  an  Irish  bishop,  who  above  all  others, 
tmm.  his  peculiar  character  and  situation,  had  the  best  mesu^ 
of  judging,  and  whose  autiiority  is  unexceptionable*  Wh^ 
then  soys  Dr,  Jebb,  of  Limerick  ? — our  extracts  are  froBS  his 
Lift  and  Correspondence. 

*'  I  do  noi  like  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  fc?iool-hook,  i.  e.  as  a  book 
fi'om  which  to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  This  practice,  in  my  opi- 
nion, goes  to  desecrate  the  Word  of  God,  to  render  it  not  fannliar,  bat 
cheap  and  vulgar.  It  should  ever  be  taken  up  with  mingled  reverence  and 
aiTection ;  but  surely  it  is  not  thus  that  children  are  apt  to  handle  a  spelling- 
boolc  My  mind  revolts  from  this  usage ;  at  the  same  time  1  /Wn*  ■** 
highly  Arable  thai  selections  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mstbrldil 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  read  by  the  higher  classes,  and  H 
might  be  well  if  the  reading  of  them  were  made  a  privilege  and  a  rei*Ard. 
Parts  should  be  committed  to  memory,  and  those  parts  should  be  sele*t^ 
mOst  likely  to  engage  the  imaginations  and  the  affections/*  (Vol.  ii.p.  41^') 

Apun^in  ft  letter  to  Dr.  WelA,  a  Romaa  CathoUe^  h^  s^^ : 

"  Setting  aside  all  theological  differencls,  and  placing  m^^elf,  «o  ikr  as 
I  am  able,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  zealous  pastor  of  your  church,  1  should 
re<;bmmend  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  general  circulation  the  historical 
part  alone,  and  would  reserve  the  controversial  part  for  the  more  educated 
classes,  especially  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  Some  notes  of  an  e»> 
pUuidipty,  practiced,  and  spiritual  nature,  might  be  advantageously  anneied 
in  jhe  proper  places  under  the  text"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

Agaii^: 

^^¥0t  private  and  lay  individuals,— indeed  we  may  take  in  churchmen 
too,*-At^tf  for  greatar  moment  t&ot  they  should  be  trained  as  hmnbla 
pio«B  Christians,  than  tndoetrhialed  as  acute  and  keen  controversialists.'* 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  Lord  Stanley^s  aystem^  he  says: 

"  Do  not,  I  pmy,  let  him  be  discouraged  at  the  present  check  of  hit 
edacaition  scheme.  It  is  only  for  a  time,  to  divert  his  benevolence  into  a 
channel  where  it  may  flow  unobstructed ;  and  yon  may  rely  on  it  the 
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stretm  will  in  du«  teaaan  diffuBc  ittdf,  not  pliysicaUy  only,  but  monOf 
and  intetketQidly,  tfarcmgh  the  hmd."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

We  might  have  multiplied  extracts  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency^ so  replete  with  good  sense  that  it  was  difficult  to 
refrain  from  copying ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  the  above  arc  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  point  we  have  in  view.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  our  ultra  Protestant  anti-mutilatcH*s  wffl  receive 
them;  but  this  we  know,  that  pious  and  rational  CaAo- 
lies  are  ready  at  hand  to  say.  Amen !  to  the  well-digested 
truths  of  this  excellent  writer.  We  can  remember  vdUmtg 
similar  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  an  exemplary  Calholic 
lady  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
can  recall  to  mind  her  look  of  wonder,  satisfaction  and  astb- 
nishment.  ^  I  am  surprised,^  said  she,  ^^  to  hear  such  a  ite- 
^^  claration  from  a  Protestant,  whose  custom  I  understand  it 
^^  to  be  that  the  Bible  is  made  a  common  school-book. '  I 
^^  thought  that  caution,  and  a  dislike  to  an  indiscrimmate  sAd 
^  over-familiar  introduction  of  the  sacred  volume  among^ 
•^  childl-en  was  confined  to  us  Catholics,  and  ui^ged  against  tits 
^  as  criminal/*  We  might  adduce,  in  ftuther  corroborttfoti, 
the  opinion  of  an  Oxford  writer,  published  in  the  Chrisliaii 
Aemembranoer,  who  is  anxious  to  introduce  a  difib^nt  system 
of  selection  in  our  church  service.  ^^  I  should  estdeiii,''  b& 
Observes,  '*  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  important  diap- 
*  ters,  which  mi^t  bring  the  grand  featmres  of  the  whole 
^  under  revi^  onde  in  the  course  of  every  year,  a  still*  more 
^  desirable  plan;  nor  shotAd  it  seem  at  aS  imposdble  to  cdiii- 
'^  pris6,  in  the  annual  number  of  104  second  lessons  of  mode* 
^  rate  length,  the  whole  body  of  history  and  doctrine  contaiiied 
*^  in  the  New  Testament ;  when  we  take  into  confeideratioh 
*^  how  often  the  same  facts  are  related,  without  any  material 
'^  addition  of  circumstances,  in  the  narrative  of  Ae  first  tlirtfe 
*^  Evangelists/*  He  then  makes  nearly  omilar  observatfons 
on  the  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  thinks  ou^t 
to  be  altered,  as  they  are  "become  altogether  unintelHgible  to 
*^  the  lower  orders  without  a  commentary.*^  Pretty  much  in 
unison  with  this  is  the  record  of  the  Society  for  Promioting 
Christian  Eaiowledge ;  for  in  one  of  its  Reports  now  before  us 
the  doctrine  of  without-note-or-comment  is  reprobated,  and 
made  a  charge  against  the  Bible  Society.     *^  It  will  scarcely 
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^  be  denied/'  says  the  Report^  '^  that  to  make  the  reading  of 
^  the  Scnptures  profitable^  they  mufit  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
^  dentood ;  and  members  of  liie  Established  Church  at  least 
^  can  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  necessary  assist- 
^  ance,  as  long  as  our  Society  enables  them  to  give  with  the 
^  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book  and  other  exodOieiit  tracts/'  Now 
this  we  cannot  but  consider  as  something  very  nearly  a{>- 
yroaching  to  a  Ubel  on  Protestantism^  from  a  quarter  which 
should  have  been  more  careful  in  its  confessions ;  it  being 
n^dier  more  nor  less,  in  our  humble  opinion,  than  an  indirect 
declaration  that  the  Bible,  without  some  orthodox  tracts  and 
comments,  is  by  no  means  a  sure  guide  to  safe  and  infallible 
tnath,  or  a  proper  book  for  elementary  education. 

Having  thus  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  heresies 
imputed  to  the  National  Boal*d,  and  shown  the  singular  incon^ 
aistendes  manifested  by  their  impugners,  we  shall  proceed  to 
iiotice  the  extracts  themselves,  consisting,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  published,  of  one  volume  from  the  Old  and  two 
fi^om  the  ^ew  Testament.  Our  comments  will  be  confined 
ia  great  ^measure  to  the  latter,  as  chiefly  referable  to  the  doc- 
t^n^aaland^pmotical  deposition  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
whicb  is  the  leading  feature  in  an  introductory  sys^m  of  edu- 
cation in  a  Christian  country.  One  word  only  shall,  we  say 
ia  passing  respecting  the  former,  relative  to  a  passa^g^  whicb 
baa  been  distorted  and  misftpresented  in  ev:ery  poci^ble  maor 
neiv  that  it  may  i^pear  ai^evidence  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
educationists.  The  verse  we  allude  to  is  the  15tb  of  Qen.  iii,» 
^'.4aid  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woi^an,  aiul 
^'  b^een  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
^  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.''  The  selections  (which  we 
aie  iAfprmed  in  the  Preface  have  been  made  by  a  comparison 
of  the  authorised  and  Douay  versions  with  the  original)  have 
the  passage  thus:  ^^And  I  wiU  put  enmities  between  thee 
^^  and  the  woman,  and  between  her  seed  and  thy  seed :  it 
'«  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his  heeL** 
We  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  the  utmost  malice 
or  ingenuity  of  man  to  have  so  mystified  the  compilers'  inten- 
tions, as  to  transform  the  latter  version  into  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  aid  and  abet  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  supposed 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  "  This,"  exclaims  one  of  the  agitating 
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bratoris  of  Elxetet  Hall^  ^  this  is  a  specimeit  of  the  extracste 
'^  which  we  are  to  have  instead  of  the  Bible, — extracts  ^?Wch 
<^  ave  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  children,  extra[6ts 
^^  that  Protestanta  are  to  be  compelled  to  read  instead  ^f  the 
«^  Bible>  which  is  to  be  wrested  out  of  their  handbk''  But 
there  is  a  note  appended,  and  a  note  whkh  this  sane  etafcflr 
deems  pr^nant  with  the  direst  dai^er ;  itis  this:  ^AMotf 
^  &uih,  S^'-ipsa,  9h^,  the  woman ;  so  divers  of  theFatibeips 
^  r^ad  this^  place,  conformably  to  the  Latin;  others  jread  k 
'^  ipswAj  viz.  the  seed.  The  sense  is  the  same ;.  for  it-ia  J^ 
^  her  seed,  J€M(9  j[7Am/,  that  the  woman  crudies  the  serpent^ 
^  head.'^  A  isiore  simple  and  unassuming  comment,' ami  0 
littlelikely  to  impregnate  Protestant  childreb^s  heads  with.th^ 
idea  that  tliey  were  to  adore  the  Virgin,  we  can  aeaseeljr  oofi^ 
celv^  poBftible  to  have  been  inserted.  If  indeed  the.IUMaMMi 
(>t&dlio  eommittee^«ian  had  insisted  on  inserting  s6me  of  flMr 
Frotestont  notes,  the  intention  might  have  excited  suq)irabl^ 
fbrtheiie  mdeed  we  find  an  absolute  reference  to  the  tMcd«f 
tfe  w^manf  a&  ^*  a»  honoured  medium  of  bri»gni^  forA^ike 
^  D^tMr$r  s*^  ^<Liid  again,  ^  This  address  is  not  to  Ajdam  but 
f<  WB^e  okMeyWsA  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  jfrarpdse'of 
^  Q^d^tbat  Jesud  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  j  thi8^4mdT4ldB 
^^^J^die^  te  what  k  iaiplied  in  the  prpmise  of  the  se^diff  iks 
^ wyrnmhpiiidiiikf;  the  head  of  the  serpent^^  Such  u^i-ihe 
Wdrds  exj^tenatory  ^f  dns  passage  from  Protestant  ^coauwoi- 
tiftbrs?  iii  bomparing  wldch  widi.the  Catholb  note,  it  will  be 
obsen^  thkty^het'eas  the  two  former  bathrefertothel^^g^ 
Mary  by  nanae,  as  the  honoured  medhun  of  prapheticaliul- 
fllment,  m  the  tost  her  n»ne  is  not  mentionecL 

We  hope  Ih".  iSadl^ir's  remarks  on  thb,  as  indeed  on  eirMy 
other  point  to  which  he  alludes  in  hii^  eKeeHent<pamphkt^>  will 
not  be  considered  superfluous^ 

"  In  this  passage/'  he  says,  **  thet>6uay  translation  differs  from  i&^&. 
thorised  version.  We  prefer  the  authorised  veraion^  and  etcordi&^l^Ml^w 
it  nearly  In  the  teit )  but  at  tiM  same  time  wfi  tell  the  pupil  Ckat  thacMf- 
fersnce  exists*  It  is  what  he  assuredly  will  be  told  sometjine  Qc.ol)l«r, 
what  every  body  knows^  and  I  cannot  see  what  surrender  there  is  of  divine 
truth  in  telling  it  him  at  once ;  particularly  when  that  telling  is  for  t!he 
purpose  of  explaining  to  him  that  hb  own  Church  considers  the  meaning 
of  their  version  as  the  same  with  the  meaning  of  ours,  tiamdy  ttokt'die 
passage  refers  aitimatcly  to  our  Saviour.    And  that  we  do,  not  in  our  own 
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woidvffS  cm'0ur  owa  authority^  but  in  the  woik)b  ,md  Mthority  of  the 
edi^flTf  q£  their  own  vertiop,  given  under  the  sanction  of  their  own  church. 
yjr^  ^  so  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  in  future'preja-» 
diped  against  our  version,  by  being  told  that  Protestants  had  altered  ^It 
i^tL  To  fltneh  a  diarge  their  education  in  this  respect  will  tuggtat  to  them 
ttn'^lmmedtete  answer,  namely  that  the  editors  of  their  own  ver9i4it  Iptvt 
dedvtd  the  diffsreoce  not  to  be  materiaL" 

W^  have  seen  that  inreeommending  these  extract  theBoard 
af  Gommissioners  are  charged  not  only  with  mutilatioiv  but  an 
abftotote  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  firom  the  hands  of  Pro- 
tctotants;  and  as  the  remainder  of  our  remarls  wUl  be  con- 
ned to  the  two  Tolumes  (others  are  in  preparation)  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  kt  ua  inquire  first  what  «re  the  leading 
topi^  on  which  children  diould  be  instructed^  in  order  tplay 
the  foundation  <^  a  sound  etangelical  edueatiott.  We  a|>- 
pt«elymd  Aiat  there  cannot  be  two  opinions :  the  answei:  will 
natil^alfybe^a  knowledge  founded  on  Gh)spel  mMkoxkj  oftkow 
dhief 'truths  whidi  can  make  them  wise  unto  salvatioflu  .  And 
acbopdingly^  as  economy  as  well  as  condensation  are  importwt 
klftfgiirthing  adequate  supplies^ it  is  obvioua  that  tb^p<^tiQn 
of  tto  New  Testament  containing  the  oftost  use^l  matei^^ala 
ought  and  would  be  preferred.  Had  extsactsibr  this  purpose 
btediadcffli'ftomeaeh  of  the  Evangelists^  tbepe  m^httbaV^  t^n 
gfotindft  for  suspecting  partiaKty>  design^  or  some  hidden  ^m- 
fhreseen  controversial  mischief.  An  entilie  Gos^  WAa  tb^ra- 
fere  the  safestehoioe;  theonlyremaiikingquestioore69fieq4m^ 
was,  which  ta  select  Most  probably  had  this  rested  witj|^  t|ie 
Gafiiolics^  who  it  is  asserted  are  hostile  to>;the  diSUse  knofw- 
ledge  of  tbe  Oospd^  St  Mark's  would  have  been  chose^5  fiiTst 
because  it  was  the  shortest^  and  aeooiuUy  beeauae  &om.  jStt 
Mark's  ii:q>posed  cemneetioxt  with  St«  Peter^  (^Marctts^  disci- 
^/pubus  et  interpres  Petri>  quas  a  Petro  annunciata  carant 
^  edidif  Iren.  Ub.  3.  ch.  1.)  it  might  have  been  thou^t 
more  favourable  to  their  views.  The  preference  was  however 
given  to  St  Luke^  amongst  other  reasons  beeause  it  contains 
mijffih  moie^  matter  than  any  of  the  others^  and  forms  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  in  conjunction  with  the  Acts,  which  were 
written  by  the  same  hand  and  under  the  immediate  sanction 
of  St  Paul,  the  two  together  being  in  fact  but  one  continued 
GospeL  And  we  have  moreover  the  express  declaration  of 
its  inspired  author,  (Acts  I  I.),  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  ia 
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peculiarly  valuable^  as  containing  ^^  all.  that  JeeuabqgMiJlotk 
<^  to  do  and  to  teach/'  A  tolerably  strong  reftili^n  this  of 
the  assertion  that  the  object  of  the  Board  is  to  coooesl  the 
truth  and  undermine  Protestantism.  In  truth  it  voold  be  a.li- 
Vel  upon  these  ApostleSj  to  suspectthat  th^writiogis,! — wvitien 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  ^f  satisfying  theiaquirifia^  md  being 
^  adfipted  to  the  sitmctioQ  of  the  Qeoitile  oonveito^^  (see  JXa^ 
^^  sertiiition  on  Go^pel)^  and  selatiiig  divers  things  more  m^ 
^^  piously  than  the  other  Evangelists,  uid  especialfy  tmatitig 
'^  of  those  things  which  relate  to  thie  priestly  office  of  Chxiflly?- 
— did  not  cqntgdn  all  tjbe  doctrines  of  our  &ith  ^  and  thai  lie 
therefore^  be  he  who  he  may,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  vhaitf 
instructed  therein  will  become  to  all  inteaits  and  pwcposea  4k 
Quistvui>  cognisant  of  all  things  necessary  to  \m  soul's  4al^ 
vation..  Bpldly  and  unhesitatingly  we  rq>eat  thi^  imd  taU 
upon  those  w^o  deny  it  to  come  forward  and  prosmbe^St; 
j^j^e,  p^d  Sjt.  Pan}  ^  t^acheiB  unworthy  of  cv^iit,  «nd  de« 
no^Q.cet^oi^whp  have  selected  their  Gospels  ^^asrirTmBgogiien 
^  sitting,  in  secret  divan  to  uproot  the  Protes;^aBt  rqU^^B/f 
by  the  2^dix(issioi^  of  s^gh^xtoicts  ftom,  the  S<»riptur^,^^  (m$Ml 
'^  Jfiave  ffy^chUdrw  in  i^pfcrance  qf  the  dOoim.  .mHPtf^  qf^Ath 
^\W(n:^qf  (^Q^yond^ifJA^  essential  docirmee  end  0Mim>«ff 
'^  C^ri^^.»i(y./\such  beioig  the  wcmls,  whieb  we  ^yiotoimi 
itfdic^  ^91:^9^1^  jp^  bM  pfurcel  of  a  string  of  resokitioM.piQ*^' 
po%^  {^  tjtie^gr^eqjb  vie^tipg  at  Glasgow  in  18323  and  i^pMbid 
iQ  tftrms.  jfiQT^  Qf  le^  9imi}3r  at  every  Protenstant  mwtlig 
thi39»ghftuti  tite  tenji, 

Were  we  U>  pn^iciojt, our  readers  with  a  list  of  the.Alkieed 
secret  d^sigo^  erf  Ui^  3o^d,  tb^  wo»l4  bave  &iri!ea9on«  fat 
supposing  th4t  we  meant  to  insult  th^ir  vnder^tmdidgs  hj 
inveQtio^  of  ojo^  qwxh  SQ  ^ii^guXaHy.  puerile  .wd  tiiYiii  an 
(we  might  safely  sa^)  the  Ayhoted'  then^.  For  viotance^  to  Lukm 
xxiL  Bh  ^^  And  the  Lord  faid,  Sin^oAV  3imon>  (beMd  Sutaa 
^  hath  desired  to  haveyoti^.  that  he  ma^fs^  yw  a«  whe«l/' 
is  affixed  the  following  note : .  ^^  Ym>  i^.her^  jdujval^  iiii«h«dii^ 
^  all  the  disciples;  afterwaiKlsh^addrepsei&hiiiiself  piurticii^ 
« to  St.  Peter/'  Upon  tlus  the  writer  of  that  very  efevM 
pamphlet  on  the  supposed  forgery  of  Pope  Gregory's  letter 
observes :  '^  It  is  not  pretended  by  the  objectors  that  this  is 
^  a  fidse  statement,  nor  even  that  it  differs  from  the  authorised 
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\\  m^Axttcrm  ^you^  is  however  commonly  employed 
^  in  d'sitigalafr  sense  in  modem  En^ish^  the  reader  tras  likelj 
^  tb  overlook  the  just  meaning  of  the  passage  unless  his 
^^attentian  were  especially  directed  by  a  note.  The  objection 
^.  iuvwcY^  is,  not  that  the  note  is  fidse^  but  that  it  points  out 
^,'11ie  exact  meaning  of  the  words  and  telk  th^  real  truth.^' 
W^ihan»  heard  it  repealed  over  and  over  again^  and  no  doubt 
many  faf  our  readers  have  heard  it  also  urged  as  one  of  the  in- 
sidimis  designs  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  that  the  selec- 
tions actually  sanctioned  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Pe- 
nance, by  substituting  that  word  for  Repentance  in  Luke  iii.  3. 
Bud  «o  fkr  itom  this  being  the  fact,  the  Protestant  Board,  no 
tkmbt  €imtrary  to  the  vi\&h.  of  the  Catholics,  induced  the  latter 
td^giv^  up  their  version  and  allow  the  retention  of  our  own, 
iliid  ifaus  it  accordingly  stands  in  the  Selections :  ^'  And  he 
^eask  into  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  b^ip- 
"'tfsJB'of  yqwn^«nce  for  "fte  remission  of  sins  5"— the  Douay 
Teraon  rendering  it  **  preaching  the  baptism  of  penance  for 
tb^femission  of  sins."  Whether  our  word  ^'repentance**  is 
dtriMIy  ccMrrect,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  more  learned 
critics^  we  indeed  believe  k  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  flie 
AfMHsde^  ^ettnhig:  at  the  same  time  in  equal  fairness 'We  are 
bounft^i0»  state,  fo¥  the  information  of  our  unlearned  readers, 
tfaoKFIiieth^Aing  of  the  Greek  word  is  simply  **  change  bf 
^^ttite4/*  ^  compound  from  the  t^o  Greek  words  ftitu  after 
tpjfi^9Ki»to  ^MnA:,  which  at  all  events  allow  of  some  Iktitude  in 
tihe  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  which,  whether  right  or  wrong 
ilPttftdther  question,  the  Vulgate,  the  most  ancient  translation 
of  &6  Scff^tlires  iiit6  Latin,  pronounced  by  the  editors  of  the 
Chtf€j»d^(!>refek  Teertament,  16/5,  to  be  a  translation  with  which 
nd  oilier  ^version  in  any  language  could  be  compared,  has  ren- 
dbM^hy  Ae  word  ""ptenitentia,"  which  the  Catholics  conceive 
ta'be  sytMnsymmis  with  the  word  penance.  We  think  them 
y^TCfOg}  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  is  another  matter. 
To'ttedtm  however  to  the  charge,  a  note  is  appended  stating 
th^:fiieaiihig  of  thfe  words  as  received  by  Protestants  and  Ca- 
th^Hi^,  which  is  followed  up  by  the  following  remarics : 

''We  shall  render  the  Greek  words  in  question  by  the  English  words 
r^p^Ptnct  or  pmitence  and  repent.  For  Roman  Catholics,  including  under 
the  words  r^^ntnnce  or  peniteiKe  not  only  internal  sorrow  for  sra  ivith 
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pwrpose  of  ftitore  atneadment,  but  also  a  dispoBitidn  on  tiie  pmiiat  tbe 
pemteot  to  maAilett  his  inward*  sorrow  for  sin  by  penitential  wmrks^  do  in, 
fact  incfaxie  in  the  word  repeiU  ail  that  they  mean  by  the  phrase  do  petmmct  / 
whereas,  although  the  word  penance,  according  to  Roman  Cathotk  doc- 
trtne,  essentially  implies  internal  sorrow  for  sin,  it  conreys  to  PirotestAiits 
only  the  idea  of  certain  ansterities  or  voluntary  sufferings,  or  at  least  cer- 
tain exercises  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  obvious  diefefMt^ 
that,  while  Roman  Catholics  are  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  use 
of  the  words  repentance  or  penitence,  Protestants  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  misled  by  the  use  of  the  words  penance  and  do  penance." 

And  for  this  clear  and  unpretending  explanation,  which 
every  candid  reader  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  concession  ironx 
Catholics  to  Protestants,  (the  verse  in  the  selections  being  pPD- 
dsely  as  it  stands  in  our  authorised  version,)  all  that  nudice  can 
invent  cr  miBPepresentation  insinuate  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  authors. 

,  We  were  about  to  close  oiur  remarks  with  this  specimen  of 
ci^lticjb^  when  a  report  of  what  is  called  a  Protee^aut  Meet- 
ingatXaverpool  was  placed  in  our  hands;  and  from  it  we  shall 
mfeJte  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  H.  M^Neile,'a  popu- 
lar preacher  we  believe  in  that  town,  who  reiterates  the  ground- 
less charge  against  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of  violating  his 
f^itlvyit^  ^he  publiq,  because  in  those  extracts  ten  vearses  are 
omitited  in.StK  Lufcey— the  only  omission  we  are  aware  of  ia 
tiiat  kAag  6o8pel,*^and  the  context  filled  up  by  a  brirfthoogliy 
to  evei^y  irefwier  of  plain  and  tmprejudiced  mind,  a  clear  and 
sati^actory,  paraphrase,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a.  compromise  of  a  single  particle  of  Protestant 
prino^le*  If  inde€4f  the  opmajion  was  caused  by  the  Catho- 
lics insisting  upcm  the  insertion  of  thdr  version  instead  of 
ours,  which  was  most  probably  the  case,  the  Archbishop,  60 
far  from  meriting  censure,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praii^  for 
a  judicious  arrangement,  py  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
CsUlioUcs  were  the  sufferers ;  since  in  the  paraphrase  their 
inteipretation  is  omitted  and  oiur  meaning  retainedL  But 
before  we  continue  our  remarks,  we  must  give  the  promised 
extract  in  the  words  of  the  published  report. 

"  .The  Terser  omitted,"  says  Mr.  M'Neile»  '*  contained  the  address  i^the 
angel  Gabriel  when  sent  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  written  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  so  that  there  was  no  resource  for  equivocation, '  Hail  thou 
that  art  highly  favoured  !*  Now  when  they  came  to  transcribe  fliat  into 
the  Selections  a  difficulty  flashed  in  their  faces.    The  Protestant  members 
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oC  th^BcMurd  would  naturaUy  foUow  the  orij^iaal  verekm* '  Hail  thou  that  ait 
liigWy  ikrourcd!'  but  if  that  had  been  done,  one  of  th«  twecteal  ^wtt^mj^ 
of  JwpeisdtioQft  mi^odj  that  floated  upon  the  ears  of  Romish  wonhipera 
iarthek  daily  oblationa  would  have  been  remoTed  from  the  text,  and 
whftt  WCMrid  have  become  of '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  graced    (Much  lau^^iter 
and  obtering»  occaaioned  by  the  sarcastic  and  comic  emphasis  widi  which 
tke-  levermd  gentleman  deliTered  Ihe  words.)     The  Roman  Catholics 
would  by  no  means  away  with  '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !'    The  Protest- 
ania  would  not  admit '  Hail  Mary !'  and  what  was  to  be  done  then  i  Put 
into  a  pair  of  brackets,  and  avow  the  necessity  of  an  actual  transcription 
of  what  the  angel  said.    That  was  done,  the  paraphrase  was  given,  and  it 
had  been  declared  by  an  honourable  counsellor  of  their  own  town — (the 
reverend  gentleman  was  interrupted  by  a  storm  of  laughter  and  cheering) 
They  really  should  not  begin  to  applaud  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  they 
pBt  him  o«t-«-That  pA-aphase  had  been  pleaded  aa  a  justification  tor  the 
omiAsion  of  the  verses.  There  was  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  tn  the  Iri^ 
Selections  an  instruction  to  the  masters  to  ask  certain  questions,  a  list  of 
which  was  given,  in  reference  to  the  chapter  just  read.    Now  afteF  this 
dbiipter  these  questions  occurred ;  '  *Ho  w  did  the  angel  address  her  ?'  An 
inteUigetrt  child  would  look  back  to  the  chapter  to  see  how  he  addressed 
\tti  and  there  was  no  address,  there  was  a  paraphrase;  so  that  wasmther 
a  lMur4  queatioH  for  the  child.  '  What  more  did  hesay  to  hc9  ?'  wa«  the 
next  question.     Now  be  it  remembered  that  the  masttra  of  most  of  the 
Iri^h  schools  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  child  when  he  came  to  a  non- 
plus would  apply  to  the  master,  and  what  would  the  ma3ter  say  if  he 
were  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  *  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !'    That  was  what  he 
"^otld  say  (cheers  and  laughter).    Thus  Protestant  children  Would  be 
taughtto  Miy  chat  the  angel  had  said  '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  ('  which  the 
Bible  did  not  record,  but  which  was  ooe  of  the  traditions  of  the  infallible 
Church*    He  had  another  document  to  read  to  them#  and  they  had  bis  full 
j>ermis8ion  to  laugh  heartily  as  they  pleased  at  it.     Me  did  it  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  laugh  at  the  Board,  and  partly  to  show  the 
utter  nonsense  of  attempting  to  put  fbur  clerg>'men  in  four  corners  of  a 
roam,  and  adding  somebody  in  the  middU  (laaghter).     They  laaghed  at 
thati  and  they  did  w^.  ibr  it  wHs  a  mo^  absurd  system^" 

We  have  not  room  for  mucli  more  of  Mr.  M^eile^s  effu- 
«iops :  suffice  it  to  say,  (as  the  Report  proceeds  to  state,)  in 
order  to  give  his  willing  audience  a  burlesque  representation 
df  4heir  schools, "  the  reverend  gentleman  convulsed  his  audi- 
'^  ence  with  laughter  by  the  rich  brogue  and  genuine  humour 
^  with  which  he  read  the  soi-^Usant  schoolmaster's  account 
■**  of  his  perplexiti^,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  participate 
«^  heartily  in  the  general  merriment!!''  He  then  repeats  the 
old  charge,  assuring  his  hearers  ^^  that  the  system  of  educa- 
"  tion  waiB  an  underminer  of  Protestantism  and  that  it  ex- 
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^  cludad^lM  Scriptures,'^  and  again  repeats  his  reasons  for 
reading  his  document,  namely  that  he  did  so  ^'  merely  to 
^  make  them  laugh  at  the  Board,  and  he  laug^ied  heoiil^ 
<^  hxmiself  as  he  did  it.     (Cheers  and  laughter.)  ^* 

We  will  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  comments  on 
the  tone^  style  aad  bufifoonery  di^layed  on  such  an  occasion^ 
and  in  such  company  (the  whole  body  of  Liverpool  clei^,  as 
the  Report  states,  being  present,  and  not  one  of  them  calling^ 
him  to  order,)  from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  whom  we 
conclude  would  consider  himself  afironted  by  being  classed 
otiierwise  than  aa  educated  gentleman,  and  from  whom  there- 
fbre  the  Christian  world  has  a  right  to  look  for  decency,  cour- 
tesy, good  breeding  and  scholastic  knowledge;  and  annex  the 
t^'o  versions  of  the  passage  which  has  called  down  such  ^^iv9^^^ 
adversion.  Luke  i.  23.  ^^  And  the  angel  came  unto  her  an4 
^^said,  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured;  the  Lord  is  yo^ 
"  thee:  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.'*  Such  is  tt\^ 
authorised  version.  That  from  Douay  stands  thus:  ^^  Anathjj 
*^  angejl  being  come  in  said  unto  her.  Hail  full  of  grap^  the 
*^  Ix)rd  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  womej^.**,  ^  ^ , 

.  Now,  unfortunately  for  his  accuracy,  Mr.  M^Neile  -asa^rts 
that  the  words  ^^  Hidl  thou  that  art  highly  favoujped**  were 
^,writtw  in  all  the  manuscripts,  so  that  there  was  no  reaQ\i|xe 
^'/cff,  equivocation  ;'*  for,  in  the  first  place,  three  out  of  th^ 
sut^.words^  ^^  tlwu  that  art/^  never  existed  in  any  manusqrip^ 
whajtevisr,  being  interpolated  expletives,  confined  moreo^v^ 
to  QU?  version  and  not  to  the  Douay-  Had  the  reverse  of  this 
been  the  case^  he  most  unquestionably^  and  with  some  eppe$^ 
ance  (rf justice,  might  have  referred  to  them  as  Roman  .Qatj^<^ 
Uc  interpolations  pointedly  alluding  to  tiie  Virgin  Mary,  Jnib,e 
next  place,  the  words  ^'  highly  favoured  "  ai^  pot  those  wh^dl 
a  translates*  wishing  to  give  tlie  exact  idiom  of  the  knguag^ 
would  select;  he  would  have  said  *'  highly  graced,"  in  which 
words  the  passage  is  accordingly  rendered  in  the  mai^ginal 
veferences  and  notes  attached  to  oiur  authorised  versions;  the 
Greek  word  being  a  derivative  fitim  x«P*^  which  every  school- 
b^knowsraeans^roce;  and  thus  inUieyulgate,already  alluded 
to  as  being  incomparably  the  best  translation  from  the  original 
language  by  critics  worthy  of  credit,  it  is  rendered  *^  gratii 
**  plena,"  full  of  grace.     The  fact  is  that  grace  and  fevour 
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jure  nearfy  synonymous;  but,  if  any  preference  i»  due  to  the 
cne  instead  (rf'the  other,  it  is  to  the  former,  and  it  is  aee^rdf 
in^y  thus  construed  we  befiere  ahnott  always  in  the  Douay, 
and  generallyin  our  own  version,  which  transbteait  by  the  lat- 
ter word  ^  fkrour '^  onty  fire  times  out  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  mstances  in  whidi  it  is  used.  But  supposing  that 
our  translators  had  des^nedly  substituted  ^^  highly  fiirvoured  ^ 
ft»r^  highly  graced*'  or  *^  lull  of  grace,'*  because  they  conceived 
Ae  latter  terms  as  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  Virgin,  what 
will  Mr.  M^eile  and  id  gewus  omne  say  for  this  substitution 
m  the  very  next  chapter,  Luke  iL  52.  where  our  Saviour  is 
qx>ken  of  as  increasing  ^  in  favour  with  Qod  and  man  f^ 
the  Bouay,  as  before,  giving  it  tiie  original  meaning,  ^  injure 
*'  with  Qod  and  man  ?**  By  parity  of  such  reasoning  as  Mr. 
Mobile's,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is  unduly  exalted-  by  the  appHed 
term  ^ore,  so  in  that  proportion  must  he  the  Saviour  foe  xmduly 
d^raded  by  the  term  ^  favour.**  But  w6  ar^  side  at  heart  at 
addi  childish  quibbUng  got  up  to  serve  we  hope  a  mere  ephe- 
mertu  iinrpose  of  impeding  the  progress  of  an  experimental 
ajf^stem^  which  forparty  reasons  some  persons  deem  it  expe^ 
cUent  to  oppose.  In  sorrow  more  than  in  anger  we  spieak,  i&id 
hi  tiiath  and  sincerity  we  may  say  that  it  is  with  indescrib^e 
pain  we  thus  see  men  and  preachers  of  Ihe  Gospel,  wKose 
dtity  it  should  be  to  soften  and  soothe,  instead  of  irritating^  and 
inflaming;  whose  daily  and  howly  occtipation  it  ought' to  be^ 
Iflhey  "really  wished  to  witness  an  approxiniation  to  th^  Will 
of  QSSyAone  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  to  allay  rather  ^aA 
raise  and  perpetuate  the  storm,  before  moreover  a  mixed 
asseatf>ly,  consisting  as  we  are  assured  of  two  thousand  persons^ 
most  df  them  women,  whose  feelings  are  more  excitable,  and 
whosfc  education*precIudes  them  from  judging  of  controversial 
theolbgy^  and  who  are  therefore  more  prone  to  prostrate  their 
own  uniferstandings  before  any  fhvourite  enthusiastic  preacher> 
on  whom  they  put  their  faith,  and  from  whom  they  imbibe 
prejudices  and  misrepresentations  which  pass  for  Oospei 
truths; — ^we  repeat,  it  is  indescribably  painful  to  witness  such 
attempts  made  by  fiery  pailisans,  to  disseminate  hatred  and 
malice  and  aB  uncharitableness  between  the  members  of  the 
two  most  numerous  classes  of  religionists  in  the  British  em^ 
pire.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  individual,  possessing  the 
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fiKgfatest  disorhninatiofi  or  forethought^  that  conduct  Uke 
theirs,-sofar  fitnn  producing  anything  approaching  to  Christian 
peace  in  our  controversially  vexed  realms^  cannot  but  add  in  a 
fearftiUy  increased  ratio  to  all  the  ills  (and  no  ills  dretils  <ten 
be  urorse)  vflnch  religious  rancour  or  bigotry  on  both  md^  etm 
fiui  into  a  flame.  Of  Mr.  M^eile  we  know  nothing,  but  We 
suspect  that  he  ought  to  be  amongst  the  last  of  men  cAtid^ 
to  cast  a  stone  against  the  absurdities  and  aberrations  of  0»- 
tiiiolics;  for,  if  report  speaks  true,  (and  we  believe  his  wrilifigs 
•avow  it,)  they  might  retort  upon  him  the  advocacy  of  ntffl^tia- 
rian  opinions,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  B<ft)er* 
minded  and  rational  Christians  nearly  as  absurd  and-^ustastic 
us  the  rhapsodies  of  Johanna  Southcote  and  the  Irvi^itOH 
and  all  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should  be  ready  tS 
answer  the  question  of  those  who  would  demand  of  ^lin^ 
«  Why  behoMest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eg^ 
«  but  perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  ?'' 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  brief  remarks  (though  ^*dl]r 
w'ordd  we  expand  them,  had  not  our  article  exceeded  ^ie'4iStUll 
bocmds)  upon  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  9^led&nl9^ 
and  we  oetnnot  do  better  than  permit  them  in  the  fir^  pihee 
to  vindioate  themselves,  by  appealing  to  a  candid  publit^'firWBf 
tlie  pages  of  tiieir  introductory  pre&ce.  '     ^'^  -" 

'  *«"*n»8e  lessons  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  have  been  isotti^ 
piM  in  thehope  of  le«dii%  to  a  more  general  and  more  profitabto  irtfUMd 
of  the  Word  of  God.  The  passages  introdoced  harve  beea  cbvecti,  o4M» 
being  pf  inore  importance  than  the  rest  of  Scrjptnre*  bot  ic^ti^.f^ 
appearing  to  be  most  level  to  the  understanding  of  children  a^d  yont)i  at 
school,  and  also  as  being  the  best  fitted  to  be  read  under  the  direction  oi 
teachers  not  necessarily  qualified,  and  certainly  not  recognised,  id  Uui^i/iA 
of  religion.  No  passage  has  either  been  introduced  t)r  omitted, skSdiN^'ltl* 
influence  of  any  peculiar  view  of  Chf btianaty,  doctribBiLaiJpilaelicBkftiir 

And  in  tlie  translation  made,  viz.  from  a  cdttn^pttfis^tt'df  ^e 
auliiorised  and  Douay  versions^  the  'h^ttnslatoi*  repeated*  'l^jr,, 

"  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  in  hfs  r^dertng  of  any  pfi3^l|^%]r 
reference  to  aoiy  pecuKar  reli^ns  views :  a  few  notes,  chkfl^  skgiaiitJ 
tory  and  practicfd,  have  been  added.**  A^n^ "  Nothikig  ia  moft  itftiatcfaBi 
the  intention  of  the  compilers  than  either  to  offer  thtm  Bs^%^M}^t^f^ 
the  whole  Bible,  or  to  seek  to  supersede  in  any  degree  by  means  of  them 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Established  Church."  The  truth  is,  "  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  supersede  anything,  but  to  convey  to  tilie  roikds 
of  children  truths  and  precepts  drawn  directly  froan  ihe  Word  of  ^Bbd 
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itecif ;  wiA  wlikh^  whaterer  be  the  denomination  of  profeMuig  Chriatkuw 
to  wlacb  tbey  belong,  it  most  be  of  the  bigbcst  advantagt  to  them  to  be 
fiuxiUiiur*" 

Such  is  the  Profip^ctus  issued  by  the  compilers;  aiid^  after 
a  caxefiil  oiamination,  we  proiK)unce  that  they  haye  fidthfuUjr 
fulfilled  their  promise^  and  directly  and  positively  do  we  ^oq- 
Indict  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  held  them  up  to 
piu^lio  oUoquy  as  designing  mutilation  for  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses* In  form  and  extent  they  ^ore  nearly  resemble  ,tba 
-wett*kiiown  Selections  of  Mrs.  Trimmer^  recommended  by« 
tlMt  Society  for  Promoting  Chnstian  Knowledge  to  be  used 
in  our  national  schools.  We  consider  them>  and  we  speak 
advisedly  and  practically^  as  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Trimmer'sii 
Firsts  because  they  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not 
being  divided  into*ehapters  and  verses^ — an  objectional  n;K>de 
intamhiced  by  one  of  our  earliest  printers  wilhoat  sanction  or 
permission  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority^  and  which  has  been 
qllMigly  objected  to  by  many  respectable  clergy  as  productive 
pi  ^^  glaving  mischief  "  and  impairing  the  thread  of  the  B«rr 
TStrveu  Secondly^  passages  from  the  Epistks^  or  other  por*^ 
tioais  of  tihe  Scripture^  are  occasionally  intJX)duoed  as  illustra*' 
thie'of  j^articular  subjects.  Thirdly^  the  notes  mre  fUsm 
and  simple,  and  anything  but  controversial,  and  adinmUy 
ad^ted  for  the  most  part  to  throw  light  on  the  customs  and 
manneim  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  And 
ksdy,  there  is  a  list  of  such  words  as  might  be  supposed  be* 
^nd  the  reach  of  children's  understanding,  and  a  few  excel- 
lent questions  calculated  to  insure  their  comprehension  of 
what  they  have  been  perusing.  With  .respect  to  tie  idiom 
adpj^^  it  is>  as  the  compilers  say^  a  compound  <^  the 
authofised  and  Bouay  versions* 

,  ,A'eei|«toBied«s  we  of  the  Churoh  of  En^and  are  from  our 
youth  upwards  to  associate  Scripture  passages  with  one  pecu- 
1^  ^phraseology,  we  should  certainly  have  preferred  an  adhe- 
vmt»  to  our  own  version,  which  on  the  whole  we  consider 
pvefeeaUe  to  the  Dooay ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  equally 
bdund  to  add  that,  on  a  careful  comparison,  we  have  some- 
times been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Donay  is  occasion- 
ally superior  to  our  own,  both  in  correctness  of  meaning  and 
b^wtty  of  language;  at  all  events,  they,  generally  speaking, 
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re^emhle  ewA  other  ao  closely,  tiiat  if  by  a  bsw  igiSiiig  W^ifd 
sacrifices  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Scriptiu'es.i^  .i^^as^cgffl 
acceptable  and  unobjectionable  to  the  Catbolic^  m^t^iindfr^f])^^ 
compilers  not  oBly  perfectly  justified^  but  iii^)^nA«y4f  Wf94 
ta  act  as  they  liave  done.  In  fact,  takiog  them  ^a^.a  ?ifbf4^ 
we  never  met  with  a  better  selection^  and  veiy  mcwfiyi^sn 
we  recommend  them  to  every  schoolmaster  who  ha&  4  €bpifQ# 
of  veceiving  Catholic  scholars  amongst,  his  Protestant  idaanes* 

With  reject  to  the  charges  against  the  schools,  the  pfiUic 
are  little  aware,  but  we  are  ^^pady  to  prove  it  if  reqqiredL.li^r 
evidence  founded  on  inquiry  and  facts,  ^that  they  affov4  fQ>9^* 
iainly  as  much,  and  in  some  instances  more,  time  for  8c^jyt%* 
r^l  improvement^  even  from  the  authorised  version  itsd^ti^lM 
the  ^ater  part  of —we  feel  more  inclined  to  sa^r,  wyrf^-jlb§i 
Rational  schools  we  have  inspected  on  tlus  side  tfaj^.^wftpi^ 
We  mean  that  a  Protestant  cleigynian,  ready  and  lartlipingl^ 
do  hm  duty  and  watch  over  tiie  religious  fv>flft^  ^iP^ 
youthful  flock^  will  find  a  greater  number  of  hpufs^wjji^i^ 
he  may  a>iul  himself^  devoted  directly  or  ij^idixect^  ^^^^ 
itudy  of  sacred  truths  than  he  wiU  find  in  the.^j^^fat-^jrc^l^^, 
of  scjifx^l-work  m  now  practiced  in  this  country.- .  If^cPlfff^ 
bomtion  of  our  assertion  we  cannot  do  bett^-than  ^^tg^igp"^ 
frQm  t>r.  Sadleb',  who  calcidates,  ftom  a  -careful  cyP^fflff^ 
of  the  respective  numbers^  that  on  an  average  ^^  jfp^^fjj^li^ 
would  consist  of  ten  Protestant  children  only  out  of  one  Hun- 
dred and  ten,  the  remainder  being  Catholics.  ^^  For  these  ten 
*^  children,"  he  says,  *^  there  are  one  or  two  days  of  the  week 
^^  besides  Sunday  set  apart  for  exclusively  Protestant  teli* 
^  gious  instruction.  -There  is  also  one  or  more  hours  before 
^*  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
'^  school,  which  may,  if  the  manager  of  the  school,  or  the 
^  parents  of  the  children,  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  so 
^'  wish,  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose;  and  the  Bible  will 
^^  naturally  be  the  basis  of  this  instruction,  and  is  virtually 
"  recommended,  and  would  if  necessary  be  insisted  on  hy 
^^  the  Board  of  Education.^*  We  appeal  to  any  candid  person, 
conversant  with  the  regulations  of  our  national  schools,  <$on* 
fident  that  his  answer  will  be,  that  in  none  of  them  is  a  hnger 
portion  rf'time  Alltftted  to  religious  knowledge. 

One  word  more  And  we  have  done.  Whether  the  great  expe- 
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rimeixt  now  attempting  by  the  National  Irish  Board  for  the 
edMfcMSte  and  dvilization  of  the  lower  orders  will  answer/is 
kM>#tt  botl^  to  Him  whose  eye  penetrates  into  the  secret 
YrfKUngs^  And  motiyes  of  men^s  hearts.  But  this  we  do  know^ 
fittft  %}-  it  wv  win  abide^ — that  if  the  experiment  does  fail,  if  the 
GttttioHes  are  doomed  to  remain  ignorant  and  barbarian  as 
beivtefore,  iht  blame  most  unquestionably  rests  on  those  who 
a^om  neither  labour  nor  pains  in  exasperating  the  public 
mind^  exciting  the  most  deadly  hatred  and  prejudice  against 
thoife  who,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  success,  are  at 
least  devoting  themselves  to  a  good  and  godly  work,  for  which, 
ittefteiid  of  reproach  and  hostility,  they  deserve  the  thanks 
sildf  uttanimous  support  of  all  who  believe  that  in  proportion 
ad  we  remove  ignorance  do  we  undermine  superstition.  ^^  Can 
*^^  wonder  ^at  Popery  should  increase  in  Ireland;  or  that 
^^nUtffeetion,  turbulence,  disorder  and  licentiousness  of  every 
•^ToniS,  ^witJi  their  parent  ignorance,  should  prevail  tbei*e?  ** 
flteiA'^aife  the  remarks  of  the  Christian  Observer^  (a  wo  A 
w^lttiA  ik  ft  -vcary  different  sphit  from  its  sister  periddical 
idlH&'Wtet^e  quoted  in  the  preceding  page^  on  the  stAte 
eP'HtifpUr,  abfcetiteeism  and  apathy  heretofore  displayed  hf 
i^H'ttiHtW&bntl  Church;  and  cordially  do  we  siay  Am^n^ 
tA^'tHaF^^rcssed  hope,  ^  that  a  brighter  day  will  speedily' 
«^B^  tbaiwtt  onthat  wretched  acnd  neglected  countiy.*' 

>}  'j^jAi  v'{  ■'  .  .  '  ••     •    .        ^      .  .'        J-    ■  i^ 

bt»7'^r  ^-  -  !, .      .  ■ .  :»^  ,    •,  ■ .  ■ :  '^ 
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Aaticlc:  VIIL  ,.,    . 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks.     183^. 

2.  Speech  of  William  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  mtmng  for  a 

Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks,  with  Reflections  and 
'  *     Remarks,     Ridgway,  1836. 
S.  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  Caiae  of  the  recent  De^ 

rangement  in  the  Money  Market  and  on  Bank  Refopn. 

By  Col.  Toukens,  F.R.S.  Longman  and  Co.,  183?. 

4.  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Pressure  upon  the  Money 

Market.    By  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.    P.  Richard- 
son, 1837. 

5 .  Reflections  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  J.  Horsley  Puhner^^ 

Pamphlet  on  the  Causes,  ^c.    By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd, 
Esq.     P.  Richardson,  1837.  .     '    .ri. 

ij.  Observations  on  the  recent  Pamphlet  of  J.  IL  Palmer,  t!$q. 
'  By  Samson  RiCARDO,  Esq.     Knight,  1837- 

TiLBBft  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  affairs  of  a'^ont^et^ 
cobI  icommttnity  to  be  always  oscillatmg  about  th^'r^ifA: 
^hioltsttay.  be  tomved  the  natural  or  average  oourse*  6t  t^^SH.^ 
Amd^st  tb  people  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ci vilizatioiL  andXtlhblik 
lioulitry  has*  become  populous,  the. poorer  of  prdduedb]|''>te 
irei^igveat^and  a  wont  of.  sufficient  and  effective  demand  Jfib' 
their  eonmoditios  is  often  experienced.  In  such  oconaDfdt- 
ties  jtoo  restraints  on,  and  impoUtic  interfisrencc  witj^^  the  4t^ 
jappHc^an  and  disposal  of  labour  and  capital,  (tke  n^Uxm^fSt 
ab  age  less  dviUsed,)  and  the  existence  of  local  or  d^assiitk^ 
eats,  usually  opeitlte  to  divert  commerce  and  the  artsbfiiUJ^ 
from  a  i^gular  and  steady  current.  The  variations  hi  vopfdy 
and  demand  of  necessaries  and  commodities  mdndi  arise  ifi«ab 
natural  cau^s,  and  which  lead  to  speoulationB  moref  or  less 
judicious  on  the  part  of  individual  traders,  ocoaflioti'  ebbfenan^ 
flows  in  the  tide  of  commerce.  From  these  caoses  Imdidtiliai 
which  will  occmr  to  the  mind  of  every  one  eokiversabfcttdtk 
ceconomical  science,  the  oscillations  to  which  vrehave^ilAed 
have  their  origin ;  and  as  in  physics  action  and  reaHiofi  are 
equal,  so  in  trade  an  impulse  of  considerable  force  in  <t  par-^ 
ticular  direction  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  repulid  t&  a 
closely  corresponding  extent.     And  such  oscillations  WoiiM 
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take  place  to  some  amount  even  if  trade  were  conducted  bj 
imrter^  its  first  and  most  simple  form.    The  success  of  earlier 
adventwers  in  any  line  of  trade  would  either  lead  them  to 
overproduction  or  overtradings  or  induce  others  to  occasion 
sudi  a  temporary  individual  evil.    By  overproduction  we  of 
coir  e  mean  the  production  of  an  excess  of  particular  com- 
naodities  beyond  the  actual  demand :  it  is  in  that  sense  onljr 
thai  overproduction  can  take  place.    And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  overtrading.      But  in  the  actual  state  of  things 
we  have  another  element  entering  into  all  modem  commcc- 
cial  transactions,  which  being  itself  subject  to  other  &ad  in- 
dependent variations^  becomes  at  one  time  a  cause  of  fluc- 
tuationj,  at  another  aggravates  fluctuations  which  have,  arisen 
from .  other  causes.    That  element  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, in  common  parlance  money.     It  is  not  necessary, 
nco;  would  it  be  useful,  to  enter  here  into  the  principles  which 
/^^idate  a  medium  of  exchange,  further  than  to  state  that  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  commodities  against  which  it  has 
tO}jbi».t9Xchang«d.depeDds  upon  its  total  quantity  asoompeiied 
t^.tboscrtcomsKxlities;  and  that  to  secure  steadiness  in  tk* 
Yri»fi  q£^  medium  of  exchange  is  the  great  desidcaratimi'Qif 
irMWifittoy  aebnce.     It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  h 
not;. the.  absolute  but  the  relative  quantity  of  nwmey  which 
d^ttaosinei^  ks  x^alue,  foar  if  the  nrnnber  of  exchanges  -uiiicba 
gineo:  :%iiantity  of  currency  has  to  p^*form  is  iiicreaaed,  in 
^hsu  KTordsiy  if  trade  is  thrivmg,  the  amount  of  money  re*- 
maiiMBg  the  same,  its  value  in  relation  to  commodities  w^viid 
hejincrettsed^  and  a  variation  in  prices  would  take  place*  solely 
ttom  the  operation  of  the  circulating  medium.    In  the  .case 
sdpposed  prices  would  falL    If  on  ihe  other  hand  money 
afaodld-be  increased,  exchangeable  eommodities  romaining  the 
aaiib<V'Pcnott  wouklrtse;  because  in  the  one  case  a  greater 
qnanldly,  of  oommodities  wx>ald  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
qwbtilt^  of  money;  in  the  ofher,  a  greater  quantity  of  money 
wv>idd.ba  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  commodities. 

.  It  can  acarcely  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  above  state- 
teent  asmmies  the  intrinsic  value  of  both  commodities  and 
mu^ey.to  remain. the  same,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  nominal 
sum  a£  one  pound  always  means  a  given  quantity  of  metal^ 
aad  that  commodities  are  produced  at  their  acctistomed  cost, 
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In  devising  a  plan  for  regulating  the  circulating  medium  of  a 
community  the  object  to  be  sought  is  to  render  money^. under 
fJI  circumstances^  of  the  same  relative  value  to  commoditieBf 
and  consequently  as  its  value  must  depend  upon  its  quantity^ 
itsvoliune  should  increase  with  every  ad£tibnal  demand  for  its 
use  in  the  precise  ratio  of  that  demand^  and  decrease  in  a  lik$ 
proportion  with  eveiy  diminished  occasion  for  its  en^ploy^ 
ment.  By  universal  consent  some  commodity  having  an 
intrinsic  vaiue^  such  as  silver  or  gold^  has  been  adopted  as  the 
usual  medium  of  exchange^  or  the  standard  by  which  that 
medium  is  measured.  For  such  commodity  most  commer- 
cial nations  have  substituted  to  a  great  extent  a  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  paper  representative^  sustained  at  th^ 
same  value  as  the  commodity  selected  by  being  directly  crin- 
yertible  on  demand  into  the  commodity  itself.  •  This  is  19 
theory  the  actual  state  of  our  own  medium  of  exchange.     _, 

So  far  the  way  is  clear^  for  the  principles  to  which  we  'bavj^ 
adverted  are  admitted  on  all  hands :  the  difficulties  and  clifie^^ 
ences  arise  in  their -practical  application.  And  here  we  'e»^ 
ter  upon  a  pei^^lexcd  and  troubled  scene^  through  wi^icV  it 
shall  be  oar  eiicleavoiu"  to  conduct  our  readers,  pointings  out 
oh  all  sides  the  various  dangers  as  well  as  the  remedies  prp- 
posed  by  the  several  contending  parties.  We  shall  affoni  i}fk 
means  of  judging  inipartially  of  the  weight  to  Whiqh/eiic^|u| 
entitled^  but  we  ghall  not  shrink  from  offering  our  own  f^pee 
and  deliberate  opiuion,  satisfied  that  if  we  do  not  convinioe 
\ye  shfill  have  collected  materials  for  the  sifiiqg  and  discii^on 
of  this  >  important  /subject.  By  full  and  free  di^ussion  flie 
truth  will  ultimately  ^  eUcited.  .      r       "  '  -i 

The  causes  which  in  1797  led  to  the  Bank  Restricfion'^c^ 
by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  relievi^  fix>m  tlie'o^l^gt^ 
tion  of  paying  her  notes  in  gold,  which  rendered  those  hotea  m 
legal  tender,  and  thereby  made  the  issues  of  that  establis&iiient 
strictiy  paper-money,  are  now  matters  of  history,  and  i^w^jti^S 
be  supererogatory  to  go  over  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thjy^  ite 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  acted  as  all  issuers  of  pa^ 
per  money  have  acted  when  relieved  fi'om  the  neciefssity  ^ 
providing  metals  of  intrinsic  value  to  retire  their  issues.  Tliii 
amount  of  notes  emitted  was  so  excessive  that  in  the  y^ 
1814  the  average  depreciation  of  Bank  paper  below  its  noibt- 
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nal  value  was  65/.  2^.  6rf.  per  cent.,  whilst  m  IJ^I^  thai  de- 
precLation  amounted  to  20/.  14*.  9rf.,  in  1813  to  22/.  18*.,  in 
1815  to  19/.  14».  3rf.,  and  in  1816  to  16/.  Us.  3d.  per  cent, 
fespeciitelj.  In  1819'the  Act,  commonly  called  PeePs  Act, 
{Hxmded  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in  1823,  but 
the  Bank  Directors  having  accumulated  a  considerable  stock 
o^gold  recommenced  paying  in  cash  on  the  Ist  of  May 
1821.  By  the  Bank  Charter  Prolongation  Act  of  1 708  it  was 
declared  that  during  the  continuance  of  that  corporation  ^  it 
^  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be 
^  erected,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  other  per- 
^  sons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or 
^partiiership,exceedingthe  niunber  of  six  persons,  in  England, 
^  .to' borrow,  Qwn^  or  lake  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  Jiioiiry  on 
^*  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time 
^*'  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  tbereof."  Tlie  j)rac- 
tical  effect  of  this  clause^  preidously  to  the  ruecnt  Act  of  /  Gco< 
IV*  c.  46,  was  to  ccmfinc  the  number  of  jjartiiers  in  all  baulk- 
ing firms  isauiiig  notes  to  the  number  of  six  personsj  and  has 
given  the  Bank  of  England  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  metropoha.  8o  far  as^i  relates  to  London  no 
altemtion  of  tlie  circulation  has  been  effected  by  that  Act, 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  iasue  of  notes  by  banking 
fiims  of  the  raetropoUs  consisting  of  any  number  of  j^artiiers 
not  exceeding  six,  but  it  must  be  evUlent  such  firms  could  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  a  chartered  establishment  like  the 
B^t  of  Enghuid.  Tlie  Loudon  bankers  have  therefore  never 
been  issuers  of  their  own  notes^  but  use  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  lS2(>j  In  consequence  of  the  events  in  the  mo- 
ney ^arket  of  the  preceding  year,  to  ^vhich  ^^G  must  pre- 
seiftlT  advert,  the  Bank  of  England,  at  tbe  instance  of  Lord 
LiverpooFs  ministrj^,  gave  up  the  exclusive  pri\^lege  of  form- 
iagHbe  only  partnership  containing  more  than  six  members 
eii^ea  to  issue  notes  ;  and  a  law  was  passed  enabling  any 
number  of  persons  to  fonn  banking  firms  and  to  issue  notes 
at  knj  place  not  within  ^;vty-five  miles  of  London,  llie  com- 
pkte  monopoly  of  the  London  circulation  therefore  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  new 
law^as  only  calculated  to  raise  up  formidable  competitors  to 
the  previously  existing  country  private  biiuk^. 
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.  TheChaiterof  the  Bank  of  England  wouM  have  expired  ia 
1833>biit  byanAetpassedinthe  early  part  of  that  year  k-ivas 
prolonged  foi*  ten  years.  For  the  avowed  purposeofenceuragjng 
the  su))(itttution  of  the  notes  of  the  Baidc  of  Knglaad  far  aH 
other  hotes^  its  paper  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  sums  wbanre 
Ihre  pounds.  How  far  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  this  patt 
-of  the  act  has  been  answered,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
^culated  to  answer  that  purpose,  will  be  shown  hcnreoftec 
One  obvious  efiect  has  been  to  induce  alloHierissuersof  cotea 
to  rdy  with  m<H*e  entire  confidence  upon  the  Bank  of  Bn#- 
gland  as  the  guide  by  which  to  regulate  their  own  operational 
and  has  devolved  upon  that  establishment  a  laige  increase  of 
^^ponsibility.  It  is  questionable  whether  sudi  atvust«adl 
ht  safely  confided  to  any  single  establishment;  that  the  Bank 
■bf  England  can  never  as  at  present  constituted  -duly  peribaia 
ISiftt  trust  seems  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  various  tri^cCa 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  the  last  fifty  yeaiia:the 
ttibft^tary  affirirs  of  this  country  have  been  subject  to  themost 
"V^leht  and  ruinous  fluctuations,  eadi  of  which  has  lieea  ot- 
tHbtitisd'  ;by  the  Qovemment  of  the  day  and  the  then  infltb- 
^tial  {^ta-ties  in  the  money  market  to  some  external  and  uBr- 
dftiftrt!)lM)le  cause. 

•'^^^Vl%'  shiftll  not  detain  owr  readers  by  going  through  tiie  p4- 
'fii^^^hd'flUdtiMkms  which  occurred  previously  to  181dy  but 
HHHboticiSily  rtarrate  their  history  fixrai  that  p«iod.  bilSlS 
yyi^  intMjourse  with  the  Continent  which  had  beeQaoloi^ 
suspe/Mied  was  renewied,  and  the  high  prices  of  agriouItQitd 
product  which  had  been  kept  up  during  the  war  by  aoarci^ 
originating  chiefly  (ram  a  state  of  war,  together  with  UmI  sti- 
mulus affif>r(led  by  unlimited  abundance  of  incanvertibk  ■m>* 
ney,  b^an  to  fidl.  The  value  of  our  ciurency  was  theii;fluk- 
jected  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the  cunienciesaf  *otJlir 
countries,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  our  t^adecs 
by  means  of  which  they  perceived  the  futility  of  all  attemfite 
to  give,  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  othevex* 
pedients,  real  value  to  a  cuireni^  vastly  exceeding  tile  wants 
of  the  community.  They  found  in  their  dealingir  with  foreigQem 
no  resolutions  could  make  a  note  intrinsically  worth  oidy  l&f . 
pass  at  its  British  nominal  value  of  20^. ;  and  that  the  ajvtcm 
which  attempted  to  counteract  each  successive  depreciation 
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tif  mancjrfajrui  indvaaed  quantity  of  paper,  «tiU  mora  d^ly 
dugiidiiiytiic  cmreaoy,  was  founded  upon  &lse  porincipk?^ 
^ndmuBt  nltbnat^  end  in  the  destructioii  of  a  medium -of 
itediaii^i.To  continue  such  a  system  muftt  finally  have 
««iii)De{kd'  tite  conununity  to  revert  to  trade  hy  bart)Qr. 
&Bit  liiese  views  were  not  then  generally  understood^  or  at  931 
tsrents  weare  not  adopted  by  the  commerdal  world  at  ofic^^ 
ifaetartb  was  torced  upon  aU  dasses  solely  by  the  sternteacher 
iopeaienoe:  for  although  in  1814  the  price  of  wheat  ha4 
lallen  from  6/.  per  quarter^  the  price  of  1813^  to  4/.  S^  a  qvar- 
ier,  1bt  prices  of  other  agricultural  produce  having  under*- 
gone  a  proportionate  depression ;  and  although  some  country 
kanks  had  fiuled  under  the  pressure  this  produced  in  the 
^ootitry  districts;  such  had  been  the  increased  issues  of  paper 
tioodrtfae  currency  which  in  1813  was  only  intrinsically  wprtfe 
^%k-^8*,  percent,  of  its  nominal  value,  was  in  the  next  year 
Ailtfasr  jdepreciated  to  ^4l.  XT  a.  Sd.  per  cent.  Agricul^r^ 
jmres  still  fdl^oi^  with  them  fell  more  country  biuakih  lAtha 
^jTeasa  1B14>  1815  and  1S16  no  fewer  than  2iO  country  ]m]kfi 
^stbpped  paymeikt,  and  92  commassions  of  bfudcruptcy  y^pf^ 
ieuiidsm^amt  ik^e  estaMishments«  This  p^odxiq^  wlflV 
spread  ruin  and  universal  distress,  and  occasioned  Sjiif^lxa^^i^e- 
^ah^etkmrin  the  amount  of  money  im  eircidstion,  tbat  ^^iiaiprg/the 
iptBin.  1817 and  1818  the  depreeiati^tt'Of papeippM>i>qr 4fd npt 
^teteH  2L  13^..  2d.  per.  cent.  Countjry  baakftre  if^  had  ^yfft 
tcondtcmphted  a  demand  upon  them  ft>r  i9ome  .eq^ivaji^t  .|cir 
)tiieir>  own  notes  must  have  prcmded  themfielyes  ^1^  acf^F- 
4sim-Tportion  of  the  l^gal  money  of  the  period,  *  namely,  B^>k 
^.Eiiglaiid  ttotes;  for  the  &ct  that  gold  coin  was  aetua% 
j^rortfa/£i^jmthe  pound  more  than  a  one  pound  iKOte  putA 
■€iimjitci»  negative  upon  the  option  of  paying  in  gold^  The 
dSMtectoTB'of  the  Bank  of  En^and  therefore  had  the  power  of 
^aohbeking  the  excessiiw  issues  of  the  country  bankers  by  li- 
■  Jetting  their  own  supplies  of  paper  to  those  money-dealers^ 
and  by  sekefcing  tlM  securities  upon  which  their  own  notes 
^were  adnranced.  They  had  die  state  ci£  the  foreign  exchanged^ 
^aecnrately^meaaiired  by  the  price  of  gold,  as  a  guide  to  re- 
gldate  their  transactions  and  warn  them  of  the  extent  to  whidi 
mia^  had  been  issued  in  excess.  It  was  therefore  absurd 
on;tlte.  part  of  the  Bank  Directors  of  that  day  to  throw  all  the 
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ifjtbin Hieur:  mm  power  to  check  them  nt  my  jfitMO^'Oitj 

.  Ii^liiosraer whether  *tfie  then  Bandt  IHrecHxM  dSd'lMf''ehear- 
pi0PiAh^po#enl.  In  1 808  the  total  anMnmteTBffiik  6PBil- 
gimAcmiiM  in  dixmktion  was  I7^^5;d66f.>  when^edBj^ 
4fftipo.iof  paper  money  was  c/afy  21  I8i;  ftf.per^J6tife,«kdTihc 
prw  ^ wheat ^wasM  W*.  2A  pfer  quarter;  in  WW^^^filid 
^eJ9«aik  ekcnklion  increased  ta22^437,728/*:,i9ie^dtepi!ibi^«nl4«i 
9^pai^.to  ISif  9r»  6rf.  per  cent,  and  the  price  <rf  Ae  qnkuMr 
4pf.]qidtettt  adtinced  to  5/.  129.;  in  1812  Ihe  Bttk  drMliftticib 
^^  risen  to  dM825910/.,  and  the  quarter  of  wheat  t&4h9i^ 
^9^t  Pfqxr  money  had  forther  fallen  to  202.  Ui.  9A  ^ftam 
i^^nmrntlyBbMei  Hie  attempt  to  keep  np  prieeti  ^^mtae 
#]iHwiftO00  ttf  money  was  still  pursued,  until  ^  18l«'4iie 
mummtt  ofifiank  «f  England  notes  in  circulaedon  was  (textile 
?n§Btiliof.iALU^U8t^  ftS,9nj^^l.,  ^e  currency  being  «tith4t 
^ftjdegi»dad§4ii2ti6itperc«at;  1<  .i^iS 

.  (JHMeiWeJliat^  tfaeBank  Directors  leading  on  ttW^MS^^f 
the  is8u«^  of  money,  and  we  think  it  not  too^ittch^'^auUie 
(dl}i^mfmgKiiksH^^i'%omeof  the  mischiefewhi^itTtmttith- 
iAitheiib^imerta  hwv^^ment^  At  least  we  mattt^ttitor 
4b|»U^MMNipitii  t^  wtelobodyof  kiGotivertible>moiie3Hiia^^ 
,5llAjl0BiyAttiN»>#0'ahAt^h  amongst  theiifif;  sMd  te^  iwii^oet 
^th^tolthoihad  soikif^^ahai^  of  the  profit  murt  iUsfliifli^ 
ttpig^iBtrgfiiiLir^^ibe  blaa^.  It beeamie evident 4o«A«M)n 
«c^Uttitited  i^ith  mon^airy  science,  that  the  tesusiiiptioa^iiadi 
I^agtmenta  had  ilow  heootne  a  noajlter  of  impcMtive  tie(!WMiCjr. 
Vfpaa  Mr«  Homer'a  motion  in  T.9W  dn  the  neMmptkmof  teA 
p^rmcsts,  Mr.  Huskusson  said  '^  no*in^fuky  was  iieoessatyiMo 
^  the  expediency  of  resumiii{gca8h  plt^Mts;^  ibr  altig^Ml 
^  that  there  was  no  security'  fcrpropdrty,  no  ^taMity  fa  jMfific 
<^  a»dit,  no  c(mfidenoeu»4rad0,nomod^  of«d^ 
^f  and  consulting  l^e  interests  ^aU  Masses  ^>aaQi«47>^«Mlitt 
'^  a  oirculaticm  rendered  irtead^by  paeaessiiigaqpMiiabeirirMii 
<(  uBsveraalTalue.^'  Ttiawaa  acted  xtpon  three  yearatiftarwrMriis 
by  the  enactment  of  BeelVAct  It  faaslhoen  nnashditelM 
whether  itwoidd  not  hate  -bean  better  -nlbthatiiiiaBto  \Me 
adopted  a  k)wer  standard,  than  the  old  mint  prlbe  *of  gidd, 
32. 17#.  lOld*  per  oz.    Although  some  plausible  reasons  miy 
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't'CljIHiSBdtini.^^Ar.of  a  lowir^toiMhurd,  ik  aBiiE8t/fetlK)n6iki 
^^ni9i4,t|«i  ^  tr^pfiacticmei  siaee  the  paaaing^'of  the.BailkiJte. 
striction  Act  had  in  tact  been  oalculsted  ^ritfa  xefeMn<te--|ivtb^ 
f4^:;Btpp4wcU  aUtbe  riae  of  prices  consequent  nfMm'variattons 
m^N9Jbf^^o{  mmgy  was  merelj  noniinal^  ml  faMi  ai^n 
.Jl9gi^a.^ef^depima«edcurTeney«  It  fdlowB^thtrtfiM^httt 
^  11^  l(9g^ted  their  dealings  with  any  rcrfdr^^ 
hs^f^iiQiiejr^  and  eveiy  one  nmst  have  dene  m^dkeeOfwi^ 
.ify^^^b»i  xealiy  adjusted  his  lialnttties  jud  Jus  lasteCs  by 
^tor*  Jrtsudvd*  To  have  lowered  the  standard  ifcmM  have 
.ihMffiM.  90ttial  debtors  at  the  expense  of  aetnal  ^vedftor^ 
,  Iptt^tiui^  mei^suce  alone  could  have  had  nx>  otfaeF  ^fitet  The 
M^ointstiosi  of  the  currency  and  consequent  qipfedatt<yh 
^aCsaasfey  which  occurred  upon  tibe  return  to  cftsh:^yttielfls 
^Upo^^qot  £rom  the  difference  of  four  or  five  par  oent.  jl»^ 
^ittifi^  ^  thf  stttidard^  but  firmn  establiahittg/ir'siaildafd'^tf^. 
iilto«icjii||i^«  All  issuers  of  notei^  npe^eJfyjUh^BMk^W 
England^  might  then  be  called  upon  to  gire  fiefand^^t^aliMfJW 
l#Tidbangft  i^r  theh^  notes;  aad  thia  diminudwfl  :tlmtiui^ber 
ort£«)teB<|a*ued*  ■  -         u      : ,  >v^l'  ■  •'■'' 

'HifHam^agai^  the  cii^eulatien  c^  the .  Baiik.}df>^BHglmd'  \^ 
vaftitodtWiff  F^tty  accurate  measure  yc^  ^fe  4inBBiit(on^'tUikii 
^^ygfiffiirrwiigf-hsd.  udEidergone  irom.r^t«tain^isifiBtawiiirdef 
>|iri^Msi^iV{Aue-  Bending thedestrujrtMte iwifMigittttooiitotty 
rtelikll?ii^  ]MIA  rad  1816^  the  oiQcubrtU»ft 'dfKthedBauki^f 
tilfmgli^nd,  yhich  bad  been  ioni^ewhat  retliiQe&^Btnrikfc^&igllMt 
iamdiH^.frfrffiieMy  twen^ty-nine  miUMius  im  AngititiljdH  'to 
.ivmii^^wi|pd^b4lf  iniUioAS  in  l6il<^aeccadeAja^;ain'BaE  1^]^ 
f1gk^;W»9ttf*m¥m  mUle90>  and  progresaed  apwardfe  until  in  Aa- 
4^ jb  tbatyi^a?/ it tea^edrdO/»i9,Se6^  TUsTtetincreaBe of 
ijA«  jPMk:  iJS^ueBmwrtibe  aecoimted&rintiiefirBtplace  by  the 
t^ii^at  of  omntry  bank.  pai^<!whidL.wasiieec8Sfla%  widely 
^#p»ed;  aiid,sQQ9tidly9  fiom  the  agrieohoidstB  having  ki  the 
j^Piitilij jtimaipio^aareA  ar com  law,  by  mean^  of  whaoh  they  ex« 
ffisctedrllcrtret^  tbelii^ipntea  they  had  been  aceoatomed  to 
;)fl«oriQ9'tibr.  late  wftr^;  and  to  whieh^  with  the  usual  inqprovi- 
hdtftMt)f  men  faUaag  upo&  sudden  and  unearned  wealthy  they 
Jbad  adiqpted^their  ordinal^  present  ^cpenditure  and  their  cal* 
.  jtmliltiesis  ibc  the  future.  From  the  first  cause  a  demand  for 
jBaokt^  England  paper  greater  than  its  ordinary  proportion 
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io^tbf  .wbole  circulation  occurred.  The  second^  by  prpducini; 
ap,a:rtificial  scarcity  of  food  and  raising  agricultural. pric^^ 
4»>wiqi<ytted  many  new  speculations,  fostered  by  the  still  eidstin^ 
ifu^ilities  for  obtaining  inconvertible  money. 

. ,  Fjcpm  1^  period  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  C9H- 
-i^Wtly  agitated  in  Parliament^^and  the  issues  of  the  Ba^k  of 
England  were  gradually  reduced^  until  in  the  August  (1821). 
.^QwiBg  the  actual  recommencement  of  payments  in  cash,  the 
total  circulation  of  that  corporation  was  20,327,740/.onjyi  and 
ii^  t^  August  of  the  year  1822  had  been  further  lessened  tp 
Vj^*JQ^iM.3  being  a  reduction  of  two  millions  and  a  half  ia 
-tA?!  ye^»  It  appears  to  us  to  be  incontrovertible  that  it  waa 
jil9t,^^iinung  to  the  standard,  but  returning  to  a  standard 
:^-h^  occasioned  the,  contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  }qi^ 
jH^icea  c^  1821  and  1822.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  ii^tervt^ 
l^estwis^n  17^7  &i^d  1819  the  value  of  gold  itself  had  increaae^ 
•  frcpw  the,  diminished  pgroductiveness  of  the  mines,  but  thi^  Ix^-r, 
.^jfi^i^  must  liave  been  very  small.  Could  it  have  been,  afioeffi 
•j^kip^  a^  alkpivance  to  that  extent  on  returning  to  a  stax^^ai:^ 
i^gljit.ifi  strictness  to  Mve  been  made.  .Mr/, 

f  ;][n'f  ^^  Aconsidexahle  revival  of  trade  and  agricultuf)e;(^f)[^ 
^h^j^pr^^sion  wxder  which  they  had  laboured  for  the  two,f|^ 
^f(^i§ff  J-W^t^^plf^pl^ce.  The  new  Rqiublici^  of  S(wth  Ap^^ft 
l^  jij^j^m^^wledg^d  by  the  British  Government  to  b^.  ii^, 
d^pwd^^t^t^ff  m4  w  entii^ely  new  field  for  the  cmplfyn^j^ 
xrf.tsajpi^  wiwniteirpw  way  opened  ta  XM  Briti^  m^ljjm^ 
a»d  manulac^turer.  Tb^t  field  was  believed  to  bfi  ^nUyitfifti 
and  ;a»e  avidity  and  ignorance  with  which-  ^en  embar)^4B 
<j«Bmercial  v«natAires  to,  thq^^  une^plor^  iregiQi?^?^  ggd  jy^  ^^ft?!! 
for.wiknown  and  struggling  governments,  iaaljnqs^  wi^lp)4 
parallel  in  modem  times*.  During  the  whole  of  182i|,Andrj^$^ 
the  wildest  speculation  was  rife ;  a  I^:Qvidentlreg^l«tf]^,of,f)i^ 
currency  under  sixch  circumstances  iwould  have.us^d  «eii{^ 
^fibrt  to  check  the  speculative  mania,  yet  what  was  the  CQu^i^ 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England?  In  August,  1^^ 
their  circulation,  which  had  been  ux  tbe  August  preoedjup^ 
17,768,340/.,  was  e:q)anded  to  19,705,920/,,  in  August  ISJW 
to  20^75,960/.,  and  in  February  1825  to  21,060,130/.      *   ,  „  ,n 

At  this  time  such  was  the  apparent  prosperityx)f  the  covi^tiTv 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson,  now^i^onl 
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Bipon,  camed  the  soubriquet  of  ^^  Prosperity  Fred/*  from  the 
ostentatious  and  unqualified  claims  in  favour  of  the  Gorerri* 
ment  he  founded  upon  it.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
countiy  bankers  did  not  exhibit  more  prudence  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fo^n- 
iJEation  upon  which  the  gaudy  fabric  of  sudden  prosperity  wo» 
bdjSed  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
'  It  is  true,  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  as  an  indication  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  enlarging  or  contracting 
their  issues,  ought  at  this  time  to  have  formed  grave  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  every  country  banker,  but  they  were 
just  etoancipated  from  the  leading-strings  in  which  they  had 
b^en  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank  policy  gave 
no  signs  of  approaching  danger.  The  sphere  of  each  country 
Ii^k  with  six  partners  only  must  be  comparatively  naarrow^ 
4ndthe  undertakings  and  local  speculations  within  the  dfetrirt 
of  eafeh  must  have  appeared  safe  and  limited  compared  witli 
tfi^  dtesperate  and  gigantic  schemes  which  daily  found  faVoiir 
itf  tbfe  metropolitan  money-market.  In  April  1 SQ5  the  fc^td^ 
exchanges  had  become  so  decidedly  adv^erse,  thiat  the  note^'Of 
thfe^B^k  of  England  were  rapid^  returning,  aiid-*  heavy 
d?Jfib  fbr  gold  upon  its  coffers  was  in  active  operation.  '  ^fMh 
Ifif^Ditfectbrs  began  to  perceive  a  necessity  fiw*  <iontftittilig%e 
ctbT«i6y,  ^rid  they  set  about  it  so  much  in  earnest  *a«it1^ 
tl^f^en  Pdbruaryand  August  1825  they  recfeeed  their  bWtitM^ 
t^l()^wlBitIs^^  of  a  milhon  and  a  halE  Thie  effect  of  this  to^d^t^^cfn 
quiiMy' 'produced  a  revulsion  more  than  equal  in  violence  to 
fhe'^pr^oW  elevation.  All  was  danger  and  dismay;  Setv^rai 
fiW^^rate  London  banking-houses  unaHe  to  reaHze  theh-  iEissettf 
^ib^ed  payment.  A  rtm  for  gcdd  was  made  upon  the  Bank 
6^£bglknd,-  and  that  establishment  was  only  saved  firom  stop> 
^g'paymeM  by  re^isstdng  one  pound  notes.  Credit  was 
tStefty  destroyed,  and  was  only  restored  by  the  issue  within 
s*^' weeks  of  five  millions  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England 
tinder  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Government.  Such  a 
ejoivvtilskm  neeessarily  led  to  a  pariiamentary  inquiry,  which 
ii^^d'  in  ^affi^dug  all  tfie  blame  of  the  redundancy  upon  the 
country  banks,  and  that  notwithstanding  it  was  admitted  that 
A^  "had  stood  the  panic  better  and  with  a  proportionately 
smaller  number  of  failures  than  the  London  houses.     'Hie 
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measures  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  guard  against  W<^  ©nl| 
for  the  future  were  the  establishment  of  joint  stock.  I^^opcm 
to  supplant  the  country  banks^  and  the  suppression  of  afl  J^fojUff 
of  a  tower  denomination  than  five  pounds.  Of  these  loeapjii)^ 
it  was  supposed  that  the  first  would  prevent  any  Iqss  qi^iiihe 
notes  of  the  joint  banks^  all  the  shareholders  being  Uabk  j^ 
the  fun  extent  of  their  property;  and  that  the  second  woyW 
get  rid  of  sudden  runs  upon  banks  in  general^  and  partiicnilarlT 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  such  runs  having  been  conponppig^ 
observed  to  commence  with  the  holders  of  small  notes*;  Ttc 
Act  (7  Geo.  lV,j  c.  4t)j)  by  which  the  formation  of  joint,  istock 
banks  was  permitted^  fonnedthe  fruit  of  this  inquiiy,  and  upoa 
the  grounds  juat  mentioned  was  conceived  to  afford^d^ijuMs 
security  against  a  recurrence  of  the  then  recent  evQ^*  j    , 

By  that  Act  any  number  of  persons  might  become  jwi^ei " 
in  a  l>ankj  and  might  issiif  notes^  provided  it  were  /situate 
sixty  miles  from  London.  No  regulations  were  made  to  whic 
banks  must  conform^  except  a  periodical  return  of  the  amoum 
of  their  circulations  to  the  stamp-office^^  and  the  re^iri^tioii  a£ 
tjie  same  office  of  the  names  of  their  partners  or  shait^piGfersi 
i^o  pubUcation  of  their  accounts  was  required^  nor  ^as  inj; 
controlling  powcr^  either  on  the  behalf  of  the  public  over  tte 
Baiik  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  shareholders  o^er  the  managers, 
attempted  to  be  estabUsbed.    This  law  was  not  very  ext^ii- 
sively  acted  upon  for  some  time^  for  do%vn  to  the  end"  of  tie 
year  1 B32  only  thirty  of  such  banks  had  been  formed.     Some 
of  them  howe\'er  had  many  branches,  most  of  them  had  teen 
eminently  sncces^sfnlj  and  the  principle  of  joint  stock  banking 
was  evidently  becoming  understood  and  gro\Hng  in  favoiir 
with  the  public.     In  the  course  of  the  three  following  years 
thirty  more  joint  stock  banks  were  organized :  some  of  them 
extended  over  large  districts^  and  planted  branches  wherever 
there  was  a  town  considerable  enough  to  support  a  private 
bank,  with  which  the  branch  bank  entered  at  once  into  ac- 
tive rivalry.  This  was  a  position  of  af&irs  which  might  easily 
become  dangerous,  if  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  check- 
ing the  obvious  tendency  to  excessive  issues  on  the  part  of 
the  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  should  iteelf  either  enter 
into  competition  with  them  or  afibrd  them  extraordinary  &* 
cilities  and  assistance. 
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^  It  iif  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusive  evidence  which  the 
vtQ^6i](8  ctocuments  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article 
afRrhi.  tlitiit  Che  Bank  Directors  did  not  impose  any  such  cheeky 
gh^&a^e  not  proved  the  careful  guardians  of  the  common  in- 
teptst  their  advocates  would  fain  make  them  appear.  Be  that 
ik  ll;,*m«yrj  the  years  1835  Mid  1836  have  witnessed  a  rage  for 
sj^ciilation  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1825.    Experience  of 
tt^k  past  would  seem  not  to  have  been  altogether  thrown  away 
up6n  the  jmblic  if  it  has  upon  the  banks,  and  we  find  Mr.' 
^iiy,  tlie  member  for  the  Towier  Hamlets,  (one  of  the  useful 
A^a  able  men  yitroduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  l)y  the 
itefenn  Act,)  in  the  latter  part  of  last  session,  moving  for  » 
(ioiiiinlttee  to  inquire  into  tne  operation  of  the  Act  permitting 
dil' Establishment  of  joint  stock  banks.     Mr.  Clay  thus  ori- 
ginated a  Committee  which  has  collected  a  body  of  evidetjce 
0?>ortsiderable  value  i  but  neither  he  nor  the  Committee  Who 
appear  to  have  adoi)tc'd  most  of  his  vie^vs,  have  taken  more 
thaii  a  very  limited  and  partial  grasp  of  their  subject.     Both 
Sir-  Clay  and  the  Committee  entered  upon  the  inquiry^  ^ix^- 
preased  with  the  notion  that  the  constitution  of  th^'BflLnk'cJlr 
England  IS  the  model  to  which  th6  joint  stock  tiant^^ 'glioma 
be,  made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible.    By  the  ctegreeof 
that  conformity  the  approbation  or  censure  of  the^  Committee 
appears  to  have  been  governed.     At  the  same  timq  many  of 
the  su^cBtions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Clay  are  applicable  jiot 
oniy  |o  joint  stock  banks  but  to  all  banks;  he  insists  very 
siirot^ly  on  the  fullest  and  most  complete  pu1)licatiori  of  its- 
sets  and  liabilities,  and  gives  as  a  precedent  the  following  ac- 
<h>uot: 

<i\r>^  f  \:\    "'r\y        ■■'.'•  .■-.  ■ 

raOilJ  '1'/    '■'"'  -       f  ■■    .  I  ■  '       .    i         -  -  :  ■ 

T)v'n'»ii  V  ^       -    .  •  .     . 

•     -1)11  Otn-.    ■>',     -;  •    ■  •   ,  t 

Yli—  '  '.,'       •    •    •         ■ 

-4  )  :i.'  ,»    *•  •  •  ' 
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Dr. 


'•  Bank  of  A,  31»t  Dec.  1836. 
LiahiUties.  AueU. 


Cr, 


•lb  jrfotniMory  lK)tM  aod       £ 
lunk  post  Milt   350,000 

'^BiUa  o^eKdiaBge  dnMrn 
oriiccepted 35,000 

"  Depositors   for  money, 
of   the  withdrawal   of 
.  which  notice  must  be 
give*    250,000 

r  Pttto  ^r  ditto>  QB  cur- 
,  rent  accounts 350,000 

"  Sundry  liabilities  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above 25,000 

**  iVoprietors  for  paid'  up 
aipltal 300,000 

'« OiHo  for  unpaid  divj- 
depids  .^..^4..»«. ..».«...       5,000 

"jleserve  fund  for  uudi- 

-  vided  projSts    35,000 

^"BJattce  of  profit  and 

.  Itoaf   a«f<50«mt'   fbr    six 

;:«K0th9totliiadate«.^M     lO^OOQ 

J  re  X'  .  ■'    - '.  — ^*""' — 


£1,150^000 


"  By  Cash  in  coin  and  Bank 

£ 

of  England  notes .*• 

B^tO&b 

"Ditto  in  notes  of  othcsr 

banks.  r.i.^..k... ....,* ...... 

35,OpO 

"Government  stocks  and 

exchequer  bills  (specify- 

ing the  sums  in  each  de- 

scription of  Btooky  &c)  . 

300,000 

"BUlsofexchangeSOO^OOO/. 

n 

"Ditto,  over  due  •  10,000 

•   •     » 

^a>.«?9 

"  Money  advanced,  viz. 

"On  deposit  of  ti- 

-    tj.-if 

tle  deeds  or  o- 

^-;;    *IT 

ther  securities  .  120,000' 

^•r;t'jA 

"Oncollateralper- 

••pi*ii'-# 

sonal  security  .   69,000  . 

I  » •♦J' 

"  On    overdrawn 

accounts    cur- 

l!      .^   i\ 

rent    .120,000 

'    .*Vi 

-— ***  30MMM 

' DoubtAil  debts,  bidance  -n     ^,<[^ 

of  account  .,....» :  .f^^^ 

'  Estimated  value  of  offi-  ^ 

ces,  land,  buildings,  kc.  '  ^^^56 

£A,}ao^itM 

Such  an  account  fumis&ed  every  month  by  each'  bank  to 
some  central  authority,  m  hich  should  be  empowered  to  asc^r 
tain  by  inspection  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  and^ pub- 
lished immeiKately  in  the  Gazette  and  the  local  papers,  vioma 
eflFectually  prevent  any  such  mismanagements  as  aa^  deMlcd 
in  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee.  But^WK 
Clay  has  three  other  nostrums  upon  which  he  seems  to  set  at 
least  as  much  value  as  he  does  upon  publicity  of  ac(X)UDt8. 
These  are  limited  liability  fot*  the  shareholders,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  paid  up  capital,  and  a  minimum  nominal  amouhl  m 
shares.  To  each  and  all  of  these  plans  we  must  demur.  Bjr 
limited  liability  that  perfect  security  derived  from  the  in>. 
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mense  mass  of  wealth  being  the  aggregate  property  of  all  th^ 
mdividual  shareholders,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  joint  stock  banks,  would  be  taken  away. 
The  great  peril  of  the  banking  trade  consists  in  the  tempta* 
tioiis  which  occasionally  offer  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  to 
mdiertake  hazardous  operations  with  the  prospect  of  huge 
gains.  A  joint  stock  bank  with  considerable  capital,  the  po^er 
to  issue  notes,  and  in  good  credit,  may  in  times  of  commercial 
prosperity  easily  avail  itself  of  some  such  opportunity.     For 
a  time  those  operations  may,  and  probably  would  be  perfectly 
SHCcessfid,  ai^d  the  shareholders  under  the  stiniulus  of  a  lad^ 
dividend  would  readily  sanction  a  continuance  in  the  stme 
course.     Wider  departiu-es  from  prudent  management  would 
tie  the  certain  result.     Now  when  the  shareholders  have  foimd 
that  such  departures  from  safe  banking  principles  wiU  .be  si^ 
at  last  to  lead  to  great  losses  which  must  £Edl  wholly  on  tibem- 
selves,  tKey  will  have  a  powerful  motive  for  checking  any  ki- 
clination  to  overtrading  their  managers  may  exhibit.     If  in- 
stead of  such  complete  liability  the  shareholders  could  only 
lose  a  limited  sum,  the  whole  of  which,  may.  hava  beou  p^d 
up,  they  will  be  less  solicitous  to  exanusie  with  .acx^ini«i{ig 
ej^s^e  processes  by  which  their  directors  t^owtfaemsdlieraa- 
sing  dividends.  They  will  feel  that  if  a  loss  occurs  much  of  it 
^fli:  lie  thrown  upon  the  creditors  of  the  concern.     Mr.  Clay's 
l^^;g;upient  is,  that  if  liability  were  limited,  wealthy  and  cautious 
xnea..who  now  hold  off  would  be  induced  to  become  share- 
hpidiors^  and  that  the  presence  of  such  men  would  insiu'e  pru- 
de n  t  ni  :i  n  age  me  u  t ,     1  n  th  i  s  ;  irgument  the  conclusion  is  clearly 
iin^vaiTcinted  by  the  premise??,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
CJay^s  view  is  oae-sided  and  therefore  en'oneous.     Tlierc.ai'e 
two  seb  of  iJitereats  invohcd  in  this  question,  namely,  the 
xnt^st  of  the  shareholders  or  the  wealthy  men  who  would 
gT^cIIy  share  in  the  profits  and  escape  the  risks  of  banking,- 
ami  the  interesi:  the  public  hiive  in  a  steady  currency  and  soimd 
banking  system.     Mr,  Clay  seems  to  have  in  view  the  first  set 
of  interests  rather  tlian  the  last,  and  thus,  unconscious  perhaps 
of^his  ofvTn  bias,  he  proposes  limited  liability  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  wealthy  proprietary,  forgetting  that  such  are 
the  very  persons  to  ernbark  in  a  course  of  action  from  which 
the'  proHt  may  be  enormons,  and  at  worst  their  loss  cannot  ex- 
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coed  a  Exnited  sum*  Every  possiUe  good  to  be  obtainoed  firtmi 
tbb-pbm  miglit  be  had  hy  requuring  the  whole  caj^tal  t^  he 
paid  up^  Although  the  benefit  of  those  who  ^!Dg9g^.m'jOm 
hmBlaog  truM  ought  to  meet  with  a  fiur-  rimaMUgiiiiiin;  ilii 
higher  and  laifier  interest  of  the  public^  ia  alLlegislatiiitt  iftMto 
tim  suliject,  must  be  a  paramount  conmderati<m.  In  ihat  re* 
i^pect  Mr»  Clay's  proposal  of  Umited  Uability  fails,  and'oi^g^ 
not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  -   ^  < 

The  condu^  of  the  holders  of  Bank  Stock  prov^thrt^liflMbwl 
Mabflitf  a»d  a  wealthy  proprietary  are  no  secimtits  for^Ar- 
dent  management,  for  the  Bank  commonly  tmdertakea  nStn 
whidi  but  finr  her  peculiar  privileges  would  bring  her  stabiliiy 
into  great  peril^  and  which  we  have  shown  act  mostinjuci* 
OH^:  vfw.  ttie.  public  interest.  In  this  course  ^he  k  «iper 
vagtd  «a  by.  ^  court  of  proprietors.  N^thiUP  aee  hb^  suto 
that  a  pioprietary  of  very  wealthy  individuab  is  9^  d^dfr^le 
for  a  jirint  stodk  bank.  The  security  to  the  holders  of  ^^9 
cQns&ts  in  the  vast  mass  of  property  liable  in  the  aggn^s^ 
to  meet  demands,  and  the  moderate  dividend  Uk^.tAlrfQ# 
fima  4iteadgr  management  would  be  mare  fifMiawMAtttutthe 
ofa}^ct»  df  a  moderate  ttian  ft  large  capitalkt  EMNKfakM 
faan'sl^^wn  that  very  rich  then  are  readily  induced  td'hpSi^fSti!^ 
In  tills  casethey  might  do  so  wifii  safety  to  themselyea?^^  ^-^v'^n- 

Pa^d  TO  capital,  imless  it  were  strictly  kept  as  a 
fimd,wo\nd  often  leieui^  a  too' great  fkciBty  in  granti 
modation  for  the  ^lurpdse  of  providing  employmedr&^^tim 
capital,  aiid  evieij  if  us*fd  ais  a  mere  guarantee,  morp '  i£t«l&tvp 
operations  would  be  undertaken  from  ^  koowlefci^  ^G^i^W^ 
WHS  such  a  fund  tb  jG4}  back  upon  in  case  rever^efs'^lfo^ 
cur.  With  respect  to  the  liominal  am6imt  of  Bhdr^){,  f'ilftuM 
the  public  may  be  l^ft  to  judge  for  themsetveS,  kiid^'^ia^^ 
legislation  upon  this  point  would  be  supeiiludtis. '  ^K^l 
with  10/.  or  even  SL  shares,  prudentjy  conducted,  *inji^^ 
equally  stable  as  one  with  50/.  or  1007.  shares,'  and  i^ 
dktricts  may  be  the  more  usefol  of  the  two.  Hiat'Hr.  tA^y^ 
qixrit  animated  the  Committee  may  be  seen  from  the  fc^^lmjg 
suggestions  rather  than  recommendations  for  the  amendmient 
df  the  law,  whidi  are  contained  in  their  Report. 

"  2.  The  htw  does  not  require  that  the  deed  of  settlement  s^all  be  con- 
Mdered  orwdsed  by  any  competent  authority  whatever,  and  no  precaaiioii 
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ist9j||ii^|x^f^^ce>th9  ioBertioQ  in  such  deeds  of daaseft  thtinost obviouB 


^^  %:  T&i'Vkyfr  does  not  impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  no- 
ittf;U%fc|Mffr  'TbiflrHdll  be  found  to  vary  from  5,000,000?.  to  100,000^.,' 
awit  JurMtrtiiiiltlnn  an  unlimited  power  is  reserved  of  isMting  ihari^  to 

^A^'^Fh^Mw  does  Jiot  impose  any  obligation  that  the  whole  or  any 
ttctatn  afDoant  of  shares  shall  be  subscribed  for  before  banking  operations 

"  5.  TTie  law  does  not  enforce  any  rule  with  respect  to  the  nominal 
dbMit!6#«ilarM.    These  will  be  found  to  vary  from  lOOOl.  to  5i. 
- 1:^4. -ake^lMr  does  not  enfivce  any  mle  with  respect  to  lbs  antounl  of 
Gfp^  ft^  «]^befoie  the  oommencemetit  of  business. 

^*.^.-XbeJbiw  does  not  provide  for  any  publication  of  th^  liabilities  fu»d 
aapets  of  these  banks,  nor  does  it  enforce  the  communication  of  any  balance- 
B^BH'ti)  tiie  proprietors  at  large. 

^^^•.  7h(f  kw  d6cs  not  impose  any  restrictions  by  which  earp  shettbe 
ta^ntlfait  dtrtdends  are  paid  out  of  banking  profits  only;  and  that  bador 
dqi^M^  4b1i^  »e  first  written  off. 

"j^^'J^  l9M  is  not  sufficiently  string^t  to  insure  to  the  public  that 
t&e  names  registered  at  the  Stamp  Office  are  the  names  of  persons  hond 
J&t^Xfif^Ts,  who  have  signed  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  who  are  re- 
s{feiMR^{olhe  public. 

"^fhAttthtse wparate  questions  appear  to  y^ur  Conmittae  dvsertitig  fxtAi 
facial  *^*  wa^  consideratbnj  with  a  view  to  the  fuLu^j.  ^utuility  cdtlitf  liSiiK^ 
il|^^3'^3§]iout  the  United  Kiugdomt  tho  maintcnaiict:  of  c^^minf  rcial  cretl^tf 
and  tile  preservation  of  the  currency  in  a  aomi4  itats,*'^BejfQrt  &/.^  C<f^' 
mitifr  on  Siimi  Stock  BanJcA,  pp.  TFiil.  ii. 

,^e»e  extracts  plainly  show  the  sources  to  which  the  Coin*, 
mittee  attribute  the  currency  derangements. 

itlie  apprehensi*>tiB  which  led  to  the  pppomtment  of  the 
Q^iii0iitte£  have  proved  but  too  well  ^anded*  la  August  of  last 
yr;  "''  Committee  made  their  Report^  and  iu  tht;  #amc  month 
til  .  ^  of  En^aJid^  with  th^  avowed  oljyect  of  etfe£;tijig  a 
\wg^  rediietion  of  the  eirculation,  raided  its  rate  of  discount 
to  5/*  per  centt  From  this  time  the  pre&sure  ujxjn  the  money* 
i|ip-);£;et  has  gone  on  coutimially  increasing.  The  foreign  ex- 
ckai^s  continued  adverjae  up  to  March  last^  and  the  mo^t 
viijj^n^  effoits  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Di- 
rec;lors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  bring  them  round  in  favour 
of  thia  country,  They  sold  ejcchequer  hills  until  those  se- 
cuinties  had  been  diiven  down  to  a  discount  of  l(J*¥>  and  had 
heoome  almost  unsaleable  j  they  refused  to  discount  the  paper 
of,t|ie  first-rate  merchants  in  the  American  trade,  because  a 
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heavy  demftnd  for  bulUon  had  existed  in  the  United  States  ; 
they  pr^ailed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  to  increafle 
the  interest  on  exchequer  bills  from  \\d.  per  diem^  at  ficat  to 
%d^  and  subsequently  to  i\d.  per  dien).  In  Ireland  all  the 
banks  for  some  weeks  sustained  a  run  for  gold.  Tbo.AgRDi^ 
eulitural  Joint  Stock  Bank,  the  head  office  of  which  was  in 
DuUin>  xlFith  branches  widely  eictended  over  the  country?  "vras 
eompelled  to  step  payment.  The  run  was  finally  sto^gped  by  t|ie 
determination  to  pay  Bank  of  England  paper  in  exidian^  &b 
the  notes  of  the  Irish  bai;^,  or  by  a  virtual  suap^asjkia  loC  cash 
payments.  In  En^and  two  longnrtanding  banlUi  in  Cariiak 
fidled ;  a  joint  stock  bank^  ^^  the  Northern  andCentral,^'  vntix 
branches  in  Inost  of  the  large  towns  of  the  manufacturing  ^ 
stiticts,  got  into  difficulties  and  applied  to  the  Bank  of  Ei^land 
for  assistance.  Notwithstanding  the  still  continuing,  dcain  fos 
gold,  and  the  convulsive  efforts  the  Director  had  madfiAs 
contract  the  drcuktiDn,  they  folt  themselves  under  the  )&&- 
cessity  of  advancing  500,000/.  to  the  managers  of  the  NQr^CEm 
and  *Cetitral  Bank,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  a  r&acful 
panic,  which  they  bcj^eved  woidd  have  been  the  in&fitdble 
reftulti  ^  a  stcppi^  at  that,  moment  of  sudi  an  amenive 
bank.  1^  large  advance  was  made'  upoh  the  repreMhfations 
of  the  maaag^»  .of  the  joint  stock  bank  and  without  inqnicy; 
ioit  within  a  few  weeks  a  further  advance  of  another  fadf 
nuUion  sterling  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  failur^^  Bistruat 
became  uoiircfsal^  and  fctigdit  aU  but  atinihikted*  ^  : ^  '  ^i'^. 
The  dd  and  respectable  banking  hctoe  o^  Esdtyfe:and 
Comptyagractudly  sto]^^  paym^t;  but  agrin  4ber  JDiFttCloi  o 
(^  the  Bank  of  En^dd  atq^ped  m,  and  in  8{rite  ofiHiat 
known  desire  to  contract  the  currency,  advanced  «  wm^w^SA- 
dlfnt  to  enable  that  hmise  to  temixmt  its^payments.  Atftoe 
time  the  three  per  cent,  consols  had  fidlen  more  HkBEfh^k^^pfSt 
eeui^  and  those  securities,  commonly  so  steady  hi  pliee^f^id^ 
sftqUently  roie  one  and  three  quarters  per  cenl.  m  «  tin^ 
day,  and  fell  to  nearly  the  sanl^  amount  during  the  twbMbwfr- 
iiig  days.  Hie  acceptances  o^  the  most  wealthy  houses  ts5uUl 
<mly  be  discounted  at  from  6/.  to  *JL  per  cent.,midtiie  sbosbdr- 
rate  houses  could  ii<3aredy  obtain. discounts  u|)0n  luiy  terifiow 
With  a  view  to  efiect  a  c6ntifaction  of  the  curreftcy,  ttle  Wtak 
3>ireot(»'8  encleavoured  or  pi^t^iided  to  endeavour  to  Sell  por- 
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^df  llirir  v^  profitftbld  aimuily  termed  ^'the  dml  weigiiP, 
bat  irifliout  fiicoeis.  Hieynent  rilv^  abroadfer  die  porpoae 
of  briagaig  back  gold  in  exchange.  Thejare  suppoaedtohane 
aA^ted  extraordinary  deviceD  b j  means  of  billa  to  afieot  tha 
eadmstgeAi  y^  thev  bullion  continued  rapidly  to  leare  iimit 
coffiara^  and  each  successive  monthly  publication  of  assets  and 
Kabiktiea  diowed  for  a  long  time  a  decrease  of  available  assets 
mA  an  increase  (^ineonvertiUe  securities.  IndependsMfy  «ff 
the  fiM^eign  demand  for  gcdd,  it  had  been  hoarded  very  ex^ 
iensii^y  both  in  Bi^hmd  imd  IrdaAd.  Many  menchants 
■leaped  payment  not  from  insolvency^  but  frmn  meee  inabi- 
Itty  to  obtain  the  sligfateert;  accommodation  by  discounting,  or 
t»  dispose  of  th^  commodities.  We  have  beard  of  one  housi 
vlach  suspended  its  payme&ts  with  lOO^OOO/^  Wortli  cf  to» 
fcacco  in  its  possession  upon  which  no  one  would  adinttice  a 
akiQing. 

The  prices  of  maaufiuitaied  commodities  Itnd  ftlreigii  and 
colonial  produce  had  fUlen  upwa^rds  of  4fyL  p^  ^eht. i4Hnoa 
Jtdy  of  last  year^  and  could  scarcely  be  disposed  of  in  iusf 
eonsidanble  quantities  even  at  such  depreciated  pKicM»:  • 
In  the  Maau&cturing  disl^cts  worlaom  have  been^aclts^ 
Misadd  by  thodsatidsyafcid  our  wh<de  commercial  qritteih  for  a 
Upig  tim^  seemed  to  be  flureaten^d  wift  dmolutiMi.  •  lAm 
MSI  tifisnl  feeling  ptevaikd  that  tibingsiiad  by  no  meail^  tome 
toliia ^orst;  greiiter  distress  and  more  e^ctenstv^ r«iii ^wer^ 
believed  to  be  imvitaUfe.  The  event  has  idaaost  juslited  tM 
ttMat^obn^  ferebodbiig^ 

^i^nwiiallutel  mspssej  is^  wiitax^  does  «U  ibis  ariner?  An 
anEti-iifeMie-  tif  nw^  is  the  urijpatted  ewise.  *  But  howjdid 
tfi««inev«is8«eoodjHr?    .  ^ 

•I'iid*  is  ftteeurrenb^  of  Sinclair  evils  tb  be  prenrfented?  To 
th^ie^uorfioiis,  .whidL  etignoss  Ae  mind  t)f  erary  m^trchant  mi 
Bkflhitfigej  4he  iatquries'  of  the  C^annltee  trf*  kst  session 
sAori  BOitepiy.  N«r  was  it  possiUe  th#f  ^ouMi  That 
Oannittee  wna  oatfeaspimared  to  inquire  into  the  operati<m 
cfidie'law  r^ardingjlmt  stock  bankB>  aa  inquiry  Much  to6 
limitklr  to  reatb  all  the  possibk  sources  of  oveivissue,  and 
aatirely  airoided  the  greatest  and  most  probable  somroe,  the 

Bank  of  EliglaAd. 
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But  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  showed  that  the 
public  and  lie  legislature  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of 
the  threatened  mischief.  No  one  was  taken  by  surprise.  Tlie 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  The  evils  have 
happened;  the  commercial  world  has  been  kept,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Bank  Director,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  *'  under  a 
moral  apprehension  that  mischief  was  abroad*'  for  six 
months ;  and  whilst  the  friends  of  the  Bank  Directors  ex- 
claimed ^^  the  joint  stock  banks  have  done  it,**  three  foxurths  of 
the  trading  classes,  and  every  duinierested  political  oeconoinist, 
pointed  to  the  Bank  of  England  as  the  cause  of  the  imiversal 
misery.  All  men  looked  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  if 
not  for  immediate  relief,  at  least  to  turn  our  .present  calami- 
ties to  good  account  by  instituting  a  searching  investigation 
into  their  origin. 

Would  any  man  unacquainted  with  the  perversity  of  Bri- 
tish legislators  believe,  will  any  man  twenty  years  hence  un- 
derstand, the  policy  those  legislators  adopted  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  to  renew  the 
Joint  Stock  Bank  Committee  of  last  session,  upon  which  an 
amei^dment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  to  extend  the  ia- 
qiuiy  to  the  Baak  of  England,  and  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  «8tabU  Ament  upon  the  currency.  This  anoid- 
meifl'waa  strenuously  resisted  by  all  the  Whigs,  by  mofift  ofthe 
Tories,  and  not  a  few  of  the  self-styled  Radicals.  It  waii  ne- 
gatived by  a  considerable  majority.  No  reasons  were  aOoged 
by  those  who  resisted  inquiry.  Their  principle  of  Mtion 
aeemed  to  be  a  certain  mysterious  veneration  for  the  Bafik  of 
England,  alike  unreasoning  and  unTeii(K)nablew  The  s^nMter 
of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Williams  (member  for  Coffeiitry)^ 
was  called  to  account  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  for  venturipg,  to 
compare  the  issues  of  the  Bank  with  its  means  of  i:^ttuiQg 
those  issues,  as  being  likely  to  create  ^^  mtsunderstandiiig  in 
^  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.**  This  is  pitiful  conduot  in  the 
Oovemment  and  legislature  of  a  great  trading  ctnmnunity. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  valuable  institution  its'^- 
vocates  pretend,  the  fullest  inquiry  would  have  ma^  its 
merits  more  fully  understood,  and  silaiced  the  murmurs  of 
all  detractors.     Why  then  have  the   Bank  Direetors   re- 
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fiised  to  submit  to  this  test  ?  The  following  pages  will  per- 
haps supply  an  answer.  Though  Parliament  has  excluded 
inquiry  the  public  will  not. 

The  letter  of  Colonel  Torrens,  with  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  and 
and  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlets^  may  be  taken  as  the  fullest  state- 
ments of  the  case  against  the  Bank  of  England^  and  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer's  pamphlet  the  official  defence  of  that  esta- 
blishment. That  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  Bank  Directors  profess  to  be  governed  in 
their  regulation  of  the  currency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
at  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  given  in  1832,  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  renew'al  of 
the  Bank  Charter.  Mr.  Palmer  was  at  that  time  Governor 
of  the  Bank,  and  was  put  forward  as  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
establishment.  He  is  still  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
influential  Director.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  evi- 
dence : 

,  , ''  72.  Wli^  is  the  principle  by  which  id  ordinary  time^  the  Bank  is 
gaided  in  the  regulation  of  their  issues  ? — The  principle^  with  preference 
to  a  full  currency,  and  consequently  a  par  of  exchange,  by  which  the  Bank 
is  guided  In  the  regulation  of  their  issues  (excepting  under  special  circum- 
staitMa),  M  to  mvest  and  retain  in  securities,  bearing  interest,  a  gfven  ph>* 
pwrtioA  of  tJke  deposits,  mad  the  vahie  received  for  notet  in  cnctlitlion^tiM 
r^miip4c;r  being  held  in  coin  and  bullion  :  the  proportiona  wiucly^Been^jta 
be  desirable,  under  existing  circumstances,  may  be  stated  at.aboi)t^,/j09 
ihirdk»  and  one  third  in  bullion ;  the  circulation  of  the  countr^  jm>  far  as 
^trB&me  may  depend  upon  the  Bank,  being  subsequenilf  res/khhd  by  fh^ 
aeHii^  of  4ke  foreign  eathansftB.  *   '      - 

M  1^4  iBy  Hie  drcolatioo  of  the  ooiintry»  do  yon  mftsn  the  whol<icaf«iil». 
tiq9  i^f  ^  i^OQfitry^  and  not  the  country  circuUtionl^X^  whokckttdM- 
ti(m  qfthe  t^uf^frjf. 

y  74.  When  you  say  that  as  a  general  principle  you  think  it  desirable 
to  h«ve  oiie  third  of  bullion  in  your  coffers,  against  your  circulation,  you 
Miekli  to  iofclude  in  tliat  circulation  not  only  your  paper  out,  but  all  depo- 
ait8»  .;wbether  of  QoTemment  or  individuals  ? — ^Yes. 
,  :*'  7#»  In  shfwt«  all  liabUittes  to  pay  on  demand  ?— Yes. 
.  Y  7^^  And  you  bold  the  liability  to  pay  on  demand  arising  front  a  de- 
posit, to  be  an  equivalent  to  a  note  out? — I  hold  it  to  be  that  sort  of  liabi. 
lity  which  the  Bonk  are  bound  to  provide  for  by  a  reserve  of  bullion. 

"  77.  Do  you  think  the  liability  arising  from  the  deposit  to  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  Baidc  as  to  sudden  calls,  or  less  dangerous  to  it  than  the 
savie  «iao««t  out  in  paper  \ — Less  dangerous. 

"  78.  According  to  your  description  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
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afhifs  gf  the  Bai^k  are  con^cted»  do  not  the  Director^  of  the  Bank  of 
£Qglaiid  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  whole  circulation  of  die 
country  ? — The  Bank  are  very  desirous  not  to  exercise  any  power,  but  to 
leave  the  pBblic  to  jise  the  power  which  they  possess,  of  Fetoniing  B^nk 
paper  for  bullion. 

"  79'  Would  the  exchanges  be  corrected  if  the  amount  of  currency  was 
left  wholly  in  the  hi^ids  of  the  public  f — They  have  been  principally  cor* 
rected  under  that  management. 

"  80.  Is  the  Bank  exposed  to  no  inconvenience,  by  waiting  to  have  tha 
correction  take  place  in  this  method,  in  preference  to  itself  iaterferi^g  by 
that  power  to  diminish  the  circulation  in  case  of  a  fail  of  exchangja? — 
No ;  provided  they  are  adequately  supplied  with  bullion  when  the  ex- 
changes are  at  par,  and  which  proportion  I  have  stated  to  be  ^bout  one  third. 

"81.  Does  not  the  Bank,  if  it  thinks  proper,  possess  the  power  of  ex- 
pending the  currency  or  of  diminishing  it,  withovt  wmting  fa  tfca  lain  ft 
rence  of  the  public  ?—  It  has  the  power. 

't  $3.  Would  the  Bank  forcibly  contract  their  issues  by  a  safe  officii- 
rities,  during  an  unfavourable  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  oonntrie^ 
and  would  they  forcibly  extend  their  issues  by  the  purchase  of  securities 
when  the  exchange  was  favourable  ? — I  think  not,  except  under  specif 
circumstances.  ' 

'  **  93.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Bank  would  not  forcibly  do  tlM^  b«t 
that  it  would  leave  it  to  the  public  to  act  upon  the  Bank,  and  produce  tbe 
effect  at  which  it  would  arrive  ? — I  do, 

"  84.  It  appears  by  the  accounts  before  the  Committee,  that  for  the  tadt 
four  years  the  amount  of  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  varierfVery 
ntti^  j  do  TOO  consider  it  important  in  the  management  of  the  Batdt,  \o 
keep  the  securities  at  nearly  the  same  amount  ? — As  nearly  as  the  tafcne 
can  be:minaged.  .  / 

"  85.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  aecu- 
rities  at  the  same  amount  ? — Because  the  public  are  thereby  enabled,  wiw- 
out  any  forced  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  to  act  for  themselves  ih  re- 
turning notes  for  bullion'  for  exportation,  when  the  exchanges  are  *iiiifii« 
"^ourabte.  If  the  exchanges  continue  favourable  for  any  great  length.  Df 
time,  then  th9  influx  of  treasure  will  command  an  increased  issue  of  p^f^, 
and  which  may  derange  the  proportions ;  6m/  U  does  not  follow  that  /ie 
Bank  ought,  upon  that  account,  immediately  to  extend  its  issue  upon  secuAiies, 
When,  however,  it  is  clearly  ascertained  to  be  desirable  that  part  of  the 
excess  of  bullion  so  received  should  be  returned  to  the  Continent,  thetflt 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  re*assume  its  proportion,  by  trinsftoing 
part  of  the  bullion  into  securities,  9tiU  jnrestrvmg  the  proporiiom  qf  eiie 
third  and  two  thirds. 

"  86.  In  times  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  would  not  the  leaving 
to  the  public  the  correction  of  a  redundant  currency,  lead  to  a  greater  re- 
dundancy and  to  excessive  speculation  ? — I  think  not. 

'*  87.  You  have  stated  one  third  of  bullion  to  be,  in  your  opifiiou,  abost 
the  proper  proportion  for  the  Bank  toehold,  in  proportion  to^lkbOilM*; 
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ift  that  froportkm  1^  r^nilt  of  your  cxperienct  in  the  maoagemetit  of  tke 
Bwrnhh^Yea,,  with  reference  to  perip(|«  of  a  full  currcocy." — Report,  p^ 

Tliis  extract  from  the  evidence  comprises  a  tplerably  com- 
plete statement  of  the  principles  by  which  the  Bank  Directors 
profess  to  regulate  their  transactions^  and  it  fully  establishes 
the  following  points : 

Fmity  That  the  Directors  regard  tiie  exchanges  being  at 
par  as  indication  of  a  full  currency. 

Secondly,  That  they  are  bound  to  regulate  their  issues  ac- 
cording to  the  sta^  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Thirdly,  That  the  proportion  of  bullion  which  they  think 
it  prudent  to  retain  shoidd  be  equivalent  to  one  third  of  theiF 
total  liabilities  to  pay  on  demand. 

Fourthly,  That  they  consider  the  liability  of  the  Bank,  as 
to  sudden  calls,  upon  notes  out  to  be  more  dangerofu  than  the 
same  amount  of  deposits. 

Fifthly,  That  the  Bank  Directors  consider  it  important  to 
^keep  their  securities  fixed,  and  allow  the  exchanges  to  act  upon 
tiieir  bullion  and  their  circulation,  always  preserving  the  pro- 
pprtions  of  one  third  and  two  thirds:  and,  v 

Sixthly,  That  the  Bank  has  the  power  of  extending  or  di- 
Bnimshing  the  ctorency  without  waiting  for  the  interference 
of  the  public. 

Many  other  passages  in  Mr.  Palmer's  evidence  bear  out 
and  confirm  these  points  as  canons  of  management. 

It  win  now  be  our  task  to  examine  in  detail  each  of  these 
principles  of  action  announced  by  the  Directors,  inquire  into 
its  soundness  as  a  general  maxim  for  regulating  the  currency, 
and  ascertdn  how  closely,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
Dfrectors  have  adhered  to  their  own  maxims,  or  in  what  de- 
^;ree  they  may  have  departed  from  their  own  declared  princi-» 
pies. 

It  mi^  be  well,  however,  previously  to  show,  fi?om  Mr. 
•Palmct^s  eviden<3e  these  subeidiaiy  points,  which  are  important 
in  respect  of  the  practical  appUcation  of  the  principal  maxims 
we  have  before  educed,  namely,  that  the  Directors  know 
their  position  compels  them  to  ke^  a  large  reserve  of  bullion, 
mui  tbat  they  most  pay -strict  attention  to  the  issues  of  other 
baolMrt  as  w«tt  as  to  their  own. 
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The  following  extract  will  show  that  the  DircctOTs  are  fidlj 
aware  their  exclusive  privileges  subject  them  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  larger  supply  of  bullion  than  would  have  been 
necessary  had  they  been  merely  an  ordinary  bank  of  issue. 

''  89.  Do  you  coDsider  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Bank  of  Eaglasd, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed*  to  reserve  a  larger  deposit  of 
bullion  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  banking  ? — ^Tbe 
Bank  off  England,  under  existing  circumstances,  appears  to  be  called  upon 
to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  bullion  than  it  would  do,  if  it  had  merely 
to  provide  ft>r  its  own  drcnlation. 

"90.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  providing  for  its  own  drcn- 
lation ?-^I  mean,  that  provided  the  Bank  were  not  liable  to  be  caOed  upon 
in  the  money  market  of  London  for  a  large  supply  of  coin  to  uphold  the 
country  circulation,  a  less  deposit  of  bullion  would  be  required. 

''  91.  Must  not  the  demand  for  the  country  circulation  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  depend  materially  upon  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  which  the  country  circulation  have  the  power  to  demand 
gold  ?-^  beHeV^  the  country  baoikers  are  possessed  of  so  much  profi^Hjr{* 
and  such  securities,  that  I  can  hardly  contemplate  that  contraction  of  t&e 
Bank  paper  in  London  which  would  deprive^them  of  the  po^er  of  obtaEiiSn^ 
the  amount  they  might  require  for  providing  themselves  with  coin  from  tiie 
Bank.  '  -    ' 

♦*96.  Thfertftwe  after  every  precaution  you  had  taken  to  keep  yowiFdr- 
culation  in  correspondence  with  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  yotfi^^ 
still  liable*la'tiie  other  danger,  of  having  to  find  bullion,  not  only  for  the 
want^t)fthe  ctountry  bankers,  but  to  allay  the  fears  and  apprehensbmtfof 
timid  inch  who  may  Wish  to  have  in  their  po88e%sion  more  6mn  in'^anfy 
emergency  they  may  want  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  that  circumstance  that  fan- 
presses  itk  w'fUi  H^  necessit)'  fbr  a  larger  deposit  of  bullion  than  otfa^rvHsa 
wouldPbe  reqj^^te.  '  ;     o  ^. 

"97*.'  Wbtild  tkot^at  danger  to  which  you  allude,  be  remecTied,  fcifjlpo.^ 
sing  theft- ^Nhret>(!hetWA8e  uo  objection  to  it,  by  providing  by  law  that  the 
country  banker  might  make  his  payment  in  Bank  of  Englahd  natesl-^ 
I  think  that  some  substantial  reliefwouldbeaifbrdedby  thatarraiig^^n^ 
but  it  wouM  not  entirely  removi^  the  dfmculty.  ,-'^^b  f^b-.r 

•'  98.  Would- it  not  so  fer  remove  the  dtflteulty  that  <h«f  i^let^af  %i* 
coin  wouM  be  at  the  Bank  of  England  ^lone>-><?ertaltiiy.'*^^iaS9!  ^Smm^ 
mitten  on  Bank  (yf  Sngkmd  Charier.  t    i    / 

The  necessity  of  attending  watchfiJly  to  the  ciit^ttflbn^'or 
all  other  banks^  whose  operations^  by  extending  thfi  (f^fpyi^ 
tion,  may  affect  the  demand  upon  the,  Blank  of  £a£^d  im 
gold,  is  here  distinctly  admitted. 

In  order  to  obviate  any  possible  objection  thafc  ianw  diffi- 
culty may  arise  in  ascertaining  when  the  foragn  exdiangea 
become  unfavourable^  and  as  it  will  often  be  alleged  thai  an 
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export  of  buDion  upon  particular  occasions  arose  from  a 
pc^fdiar  or  local  foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metals^  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  circumstHnces  are  required  by 
the  Bsn^  Directors  to  satisfy  them  of  the  existence  of  an  ad- 
verse eschange.  Mr.  Palm^  told  the  Bank  Chartar  Comnrittee 
a  demand  on  the  Bank  for  gold  is  the  required  evidence. 

"  120.  Are  not  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opinionji  that 
although  the  country  banker  may  issue  with  every  consideration  of  pru- 
dence as  to  the  security  upon  which  he  issues,  yet  that  the  care  of  propor- 
tionlng  the  issue  of  paper  to  the  state  of  exchanges  or  the  state  of  buUion 
of  the  country,  is  solely  under  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
— I  imagine  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  the  only  body  which  has  knawledge 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

"121.  And  the  only  body  that  regulates  its  issues  by  that  priBiciple?-<- 
CertainljF. 

**  X22«  How  do  yon  regulate  your  issues  according  to  the  foreign  fx- 
chai^ges^T— By-the  notes  being  returned  for  gold  or  silver  for.  eicpor);. 

'\  l^.  Do  you  regulate  them  from  the  returns  you  have  of  w]^X  the 
foi^ign  exchanges  are,  or  from  the  action  which  takes  place  i^pon  the 
Bank  2'r^The  action  which  takes  place  upon  the  Bank* 

''134.  Do  yon  find  that  the  alteration  in  the  action  upon  the  Banl^  is 
stmyjtwy^Qua  with  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  fcureiigu  axchaag^  an4|^ 
it  4^^il^  case  invariably? — Certainly^  , 

"  i25,  Poyou  not  sometimes  anticipate  the  actual  actiqn  u|]|Qn  the 
Ban](  by  the  demand  for  gold,  when  you  see  there  is  a  tende^y  in  the 
foreign  exchanges  to  produce  that  action  ? — No>  we  wait  for  tht  actud^ 
demand. 

''.  \^,  You  stated  in  one  of  your  answers^  tbat  yc^  had' reference,  in 
the  conduct  of  your  issues,  to  the  par  of  exchange ;  but  in  y,our  subsequent 
anawe^,yoast9Xed  tbat  you  had  reference^  not  to  the  par  of  ^f^baage,  but 
to  ,the  action  on  the  Bank  }-^uch  action  vgp^n  the  Bank  ts,  in  m$  vi^,  thi 
on/jf  evidence  qf  the  exchange  being  below  par. 

V  134.  Is  it  that  which  you  alluded  to  in  your  former  answer  ^»— I  can 
hardly  define  an  unfavound)le  excbai^  otherwise  than  by  a  deaMVidupon 
th^jBaftkf .  boA  a  demfmd  upon  the  Bank  wiU  not  be  likf^ly  to  cqqtinue  for 
a  gnffat  l^l^g^  of  tin^eat  a  high  rate  of  exchange ;  there  may  be  a  tempo- 
rary demand,  and  I  may  instance  the  years  1828  and  1839  as  periods  when 
thiere  wf^  ^  demand  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  for  about  a  million  of  gold 
for  ^e  supply  of  the  Russian  army,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  Bank,  that 
it  Wib  Sit  pTdbabfe  to  continue ;  wMle  it  was  in  action,  it  was  evidence 
of  an  Wnfimiarable  etd!«Bge.''-^1839,  CemmUtee  on  Bank  of  England 
Charter,  Pabner. 

hiihe^tol&oming  answers  Mr.  P^dmer  elucidates  the  mode 
in  which  the  Directors  keep  their  aecurities  fixed. 
•*"  l48.  Yon  stated,  that  the  principle  was,  to  keep  the  amount  of  secu* 
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rj^e^ifiyo^bMids^litarly  thesame;  do  yoa»  ia  order  to  fffect  tliat^iv* 
strict  your  discounts  upon  the  bills  of  private  individuals  ?— No*. 
'  "  149'  Does  it  ever  occur  tliat  the  amount  of  private  bills  accnmulates 
beyond  its  average  amount  ? — ^Yes. 

<«  ISO.  In  such  case,  how  do  you  keep  the  whole  amount  of  your  fte««- 
cities  at  the  same  amount? — ^By  a  sale  of  part  of  the  Goreriimcnt  MdK 
rities. . 

*'  151.  Then,  when  you  said  that  you  have  never  forcibly  contracted  the 
amount  of  currency,  you  do  not  mean  to  exclude  your  selling  securitiea  in 
the  market,  in  case  the  securities  accumulate  in  your  hands  ? — If  there  be 
a  demand  for  an  increase  of  tiie  issues  upon  commercial  bills,  the  Bank  find 
the  means  of  supplying  the  demand  by  a  sale  of  part  of  their  Govenuneat 
securities,  thereby  providing  that  the  amount  of  their  securities  be  not  in- 
creased, but  merely  their  character  changed." 

^  Having  thus  fully  and  fairly  shown  by  the  eyideiice  of  their 
own  QfOV&cnoT  the  rules  which  in  1832  the  Bank  Direetiors 
deelared  should  be  the  guide  of  their  operations,  we  will  piKK 
ceed  with  the  examination  of  their  maxims  in  the  order  behove 
specified.  We  will  see  how  far  those  maxims,  if  stricfljp^ 
adopted  in  practice,  would  have  the  effect  of  produoii^  a  stable 
currency,  and  how  far  they  have  been  strictly  acted  •on  by  the 
Bank  Directors.  The  sound  pitnciple  of  the  first  two^nMudms, 
and  the  practical  propriety  of  the  third,  are,  we  believi^  ad- 
mitted by  all  oeconomists,  and  in  regard  to  them  our  inquiries 
vHU  be  directed  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Bank  pirectocs  have 
abided  l^  the  one  and  conformed  to  the  other^ 

Gotbdel  Tonrens's  letter  to  liord  Melbourne  waa,  wo  believe, 
the  first  pamphlet  published  during  the  present  mooMaiy 
distress  which  distinctly  chai^d  the  Bank  of  England  Dli^ct- 
ors  with  having  been  the  originators  of  the  overvissue  irhich 
led  W  the  subsequent  depiQssi^n.  The  chaige  had*,  howercr, 
long  before  been  made  by  the  IVue  Sun  dai|{y.ne#s|NiMBV« 
Tim  pamphlet,  both  from  the  oeconombal  reputation'  ef  4he 
writer  and  the  dear  statements  of  his  arguments,  attracted  ^Ferf 
considerable  attention,  whilst  it  contained  aa  assertioo^.^^iffit 
'^  Bank  deposits  pcrfonn  the  functions  of  noney/^  wbkUi  JMMi 
not  met  witii  entire  assent.  The  8ubBtancex)f  GolooeiXorroM^ 
raiment  upon  this  head  is  shortly  this.  A  merdiant  niio 
deposits  1000/.  with  a  scdvent  banker,  has  jHrecis^ly  the  same 
power  of  puidiasing  as  if  he  had  kept  that  sum  looked  1^  iirhiB 
desk.  His  crecBt  with  the  banker  against  whidi  he  cstn  dH^w 
hi»  ohecks  forms  to  him  money.    'Hub  is  the  eiMe  with^aB-tlie 
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nieii  of  business  and  others  who  employ  bankers,  and  should 
aU  tibe  bankers  keep  all  the  deposits  made  with  them  locked 
np  in  their  own  coffers,  the  quantity  of  money  available  for 
CEtCEolation  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  all  the  customers 
«f  the  boolcera  kept  their  money  in  their  own  possession*. 

Such,  however,  cannot  happen,  for  the  business  of  a  banker 
cdnsasts  in  dealing  with  the  money  of  other  people,  and  as  in 
the  supposed  case  of  every  banker  keeping  aU  the  deposits  of 
Ins  customers  locked  up  in  his  own  possession  until  withdrawn 
hf  the  customers,  there  would  be  no  profit  in  the  trade  of  a 
bailker,  and  consequently  no  motive  would  exirt  fi»  its  being 
carried  on* 

-  Itt  acind  business  the  converse  is  notorious,  for  very  knge 
{KPQ^ts  are  made  by  bankers  dealing  with  others'  mon^,  and 
iAmf  do  80  by  lending  upon  availalde  securities  the  greater 
pa^  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  customers, 
innii^  if  aU  the  deposits  witii  aparticular  bank  shall  amount 
tb^'Bay  l€OyOOO/L,  the  bank^  ^ill  soon  learn  from  experienee 
Ihat  a  comparatively  sumll  sum  retained  in  his  oofiers  wiH  be 
imfficicnt  to  answer  the  average  current  drafts  of  all  his  eii»- 
taners.  It  will  be  evident  that  in  each  day  some  oustotnexB 
-wSL  diminish  thdr  deposits  by  drawing  checks,  whilst  others 
wilL  add'to  their  banker's  balance  by  payments  into  the  bank^ 
and  it  will  be  only  the  actual  difference  between  his  reccapfts 
and  payments  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
faudDsr* 

*  Mr«  dttf  stattes  that  in  ordinary  times  a  reserve  of  ^^one 
^*tenthty  or  eiven  one  twentieth"  of  the  amount  of  his  total 
ileposits  would  be  a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  maintained  be- 
tmxA  his  deposits  and  his  cash.  Colonel  Tonens  prefers  to 
ado]^  for  purposes  of  his  illustration  the  laiger,  and  we  sus^ 
|ie^- sounder,  proportion  of  one  fi^.  To  resume  our  hypo- 
ifiiciBisy  if'  a  baiJcer  whose  dqKisits  amounted  to  100^000^  the 
tftiailltenfiice  of.  the  larger  proportian  of  a  fifth  would  compel 
i&Aiitfy  tetam  in  specie  20,000/.  to  answer  current  demands* 
"nie  iresidue,  or  80,000/.,  he  would  ranpldy  in  the  purchase  of 
-stdck  (nr  exctequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount  of  bills  of  exdiange. 
^Woir/'  says  Colonel  Torrens,  ^it  is  self-evident  that  this 
^^hM  occasion  an  ^ctension  of  the  general  medium  of  ^:^ 
^jdiange.    Ubie  merchants  and  others  yA»  had  depttsks  with 
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*'  the  bankers  would  be  just  as  able  as  they  were  before  ta 
"  come  into  the  market  and  make  payments  and  purchaaea 
"  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.;  wlule  the  persons  who  sold  the 
*^  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills,  or  who  obtained  Ihe  discounts, 
^^  would  be  able  to  come  into  the  market  and  make  purchases 
^  or  effect  payments  to  the  amount  of  80,000/./^  or  the  whole 
sum  the  baoiker  might  think  it  prudent  to  lay  out  in  available 
securities.  And  the  circulation  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  whole  sum  so  laid  out. 

This  illustration  of  the  operation  of  banking  may  be  made 
by  the  statement  of  an  every-day  transaction;  thus  suppose  two 
customers  of  a  bank  should  have  any  money  transaction  to- 
gether by  which  they  might  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tions of  seller  and  purchaser— debtor  and  creditor,  they  would 
efffect  settlements  without  the  intervention  of  any  actual  money. 
The  purchaser  or  the  debtor  would  hand  to  the  seller  or  the 
cr^tor  his  check  upon  their  mutual  banker,  which  being 
pAid  in  by  the  latter,  the  necessary  sum  would  be  simply 
tranifferred  in  the  banker's  books  from  the  account  of  the  one 
ciiiltbtti^r  to  that  of  the  other.  Here  it  is  quite  evident  a  pur- 
diase  has  l>een  made,  or  a  debt  paid,  operations  which,  in  the 
abfe'e6[eeitif'*btoking  deposits,  would  have  required  the  use  of 
trttf^Me*  inaiifeyi  by  means  of  an  entry  in  the  banker's  books. 
This  *ii'  ^trtctty  crecHt  currency.  But  four  fifths  of  the  sum  so 
trarisferriiJIhkd  no  other  existence  than  the  entries  in  the 
banfceft*b<y6kiB  to  thfe  crecfit  and  debit  of  the  respective  cus- 
toiH^:  ^Thfrvalu^  xrf  those  entries  depended  entirely  upon 
the  solvency  of  <he  banker,  the  deposit,  of  which  the  entry  was 
the  representattive,  having  been  laid  out  and  departed  with  by 
the  banker,  was  then  probably  enabling  some  other  exchangife 
to  be  Effected  between  some  other  persons. 

We  have  confined  our  illustration,  to  a  single  bank,  but  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  cur- 
rency by  means  of  bank  deposits,  it  is  indiflferent  whether  all 
depositors  are  customers  of  a  single  bank,  or  whether  they 
are  divided  amongsf  many  bankers.  In  London  the  bankers, 
by  means  of  the  clearing  house,  exchange  Ae  drafts  of  thar 
various  customers  several  times  a  day;  in  the  country  bankers 
make  the  same  exchanges  eidier  daily  or  weekly.  It  appears 
/dear  to  us  that  there  is  no  opening  for  alignment  to  show  that 
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bank  deposats  have  not  the  effective  power  of  increasing  the 
circulation, 

Yrora  the  establishment  of  that  fact  the  necessary  conse- 
quence follows,  as  alleged  by  Colonel  Torrens,  that  ^^  a  given 
**  amount  of  circulating  cash  becomes  the  basis  of  a  much 
*^  greater  amount  of  bank  deposits/' 

It  may  fiedrly  be  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  bankers  for  the  securities  in  which  they  invest 
thrir  surplus  deposits,  will  be  retiuned  upon  them  t^ain  in 
the  form  of  new  deposits,  four  fifths  of  which,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances remaining  the  same,  will  again  be  invested  in  se- 
curities;, and  again  wholly  or  in  part  retym  to  them  as  depo- 
sits ;  and  this  process  may  go  on  ad  infinitum  so  long  as  the 
demand  for  money  keeps  continually  increasing. 

It  wiU  probably  at  once  occur  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
bestowed  any  considerable  share  of  attention  upon  this  im- 
portant department  of  political  (economy,  that  the  effept^  nfi- 
verted  to  by  Colonel  Torrens  as  flowing  tram,  the  baakiiig  sy- 
stem are  merely  qpnsequences  of  the  increased  rapidijty  ^vhjch 
the  operations  of  that  system  give  to  the  circulation  oixwx^j. 
In, ^h»  view  we  cannot  admit  that  the  subject  hafs.  ]l)f^^  sm 
Colonel  Tprrens  says,  ^^  overlooked  by  every  writj^r  uppi;^  ^^ 
^  science  of  money  with  the  single  exception  of  I^,  Peijuui^ 
^^ton.^  Nevertheless  to  that  gentleman  we  reaflily  acco^xl  the 
credit  of  making  so  valuable  an  applicatipn  of  thj^|pp:incipl€^. 

*'TTie  power  of  bank  deposits  or  cl:edito|lfrenc7,]bt9tY^vl>j^D 
esfiabEshed  as  equal  to  that  of  a  like  amount  of  curpmt  momsy, 
it  foUoi^s  that  the  increase  of  credit  currency  (mer^y  awj^ther 
modQ  of  expressing  the  mode  in  which  one  coin  p^rf^tma  m^ny 
exchanges)  will  have  as  great  a  tendency  to  d^reciate  the 
whole  circulation,  and  thus  depress  the  foreign,  e^c^iapges,  as 
dy /umilar  increase  of  notes  and  coin.  But  it  by  aq  means  fol- 
lows iiiat  the  reduction  of  its  deposits  by  a  single  bank,  how- 
ever influential,  wUl  have  the  effect  upon  the  circulation  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  abstracting  notes  or  coin.  Now  Co- 
lonel Torrens  assumes,  and  the  accuracy  of  that  assumption  is 
c(mfinued  by  Mr,  Horsley  Palmer  in  his  tract,  as  well  as  in  his 
evidence  before  quoted,  "that  the  practical  rule  adopted  by 
*'  the  Directors  is  to  keep  their  securities  even,  and  to  allow, 
"  not  their  cinmlation,  but  their  whole  liabilities,  including 
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^Vboth  cimdation  imd  d^xxiits,  to  expimd  cnr  toilmct  u&te 
^^  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges/^ 

This  rule  Colonel  Torrens  thitiks  might  h6  "^eoafbriiMM^  to 
^^  jMrinciple''  were  the  Bank  bf  England  only  a  baid:  of  iasue^ 
and  had  no  liabilities  Qonsisting  of  deposits^  and  did  net  di»> 
count.  As  itis^  abank  of  issueanddepoekis  ^ imi^aGtioable;^ 
and  he  illnstrates  his  position  by  tibe  following  example  s 

^*  If  the  circulation  were  so  rechmdant  ad  to  require  a  contraction  of 
1,000;000/.  to  brii^  the  cnrrency  upon  a  par  with  foreign  cuireiicies ;  «irf 
if  the  merchants  who  had  remitUmces  to  mske  were  to  return  npos  the 
Bank  1,000,000/.  of  its  paper,  in  exehange  for  gold  to  be  exported;  Ihea 
the  reqaisite  contraction  would  be  effected  and  the  adverse  exchange  would 
cease.  But  if  merchants  had  deposits  and  drawing  accounts,  and  were 
to  draw  out  their  dieposits  in  gold  for  exportation,  ^en  no  conbacdofi  of 
the  circulating  mediuai  woald  take  pbce^  and  tirt  exdiaages  Wcraid  slQl 
i^emain  adrerse.  In  this  case  (the  deposits  and  drawing  aeoounta  Mng 
equal  in  amount  to  the  stock  of  bullion)  if  the  Directors  wei^e.to  adbef^.to 
their  rule  of  keeping  their  securitiea^yen,  the  process  of  drawing  out  de^ 
posits  in  gold  might  proceed  until  the  coffers  bf  the  Bank  were  completery 
exhausted,  without  a  single  bote  being  abstracted  fh)m  the  ciiiculatlbn/'"* 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  object  intended  .to  k^ 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  metallic  standard  is  to  keq>,th/&.pi4)€P 
money  in  circulation  of  the  same  value  as  coin  i  an4.  Cf^j^qpfd 
•torrens  well  observes,  ...,,*.  -i  •- 

**  That  if  the  tireulating  oarrtuky  were  purely  netaJHe^  «a  Utrehw'** 
change  causing  an  exportation  of  Uie  metals  to  an^  gevenamennt  nvtnrid 
occasion  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  currency  to  the  sam^  ai^^i^ 
If  the  circulating  medium  of  the  metropolis  consisted  of  golcf,  aa  MyeCIf 
exchange  causing  an  export  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  1,000,0067.  'would 
wilMraw  from  circulation  one  thillioti  of  sovircigns ;  and  as  itl*6ttittti  of 
Bank  of  England  notte  an  adverse  evdiinge  causing  one  aillioai^  MIMl* 
to  he  withdrawn  fom  the  Bank  would  require  to  have  UOOQ^OML.bf 
Bank  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation.  As  often  as  an  adverse  rTrhn>itit 
abstracts  any  given  amount  of  treasure  from  the  Bank  without  a  with- 
drawal, to  the  same  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  from  circulation,  so 
often  do  the  Directtira  esihibit  k  practacid  proof  tt  their  iiie6tn|j*tttil*^  W 
p<rft>fm  the  imt>ortant  ilibcti#n  of  tegulatibg  tmf  tnonetart  ttjiid^  "  !%• 
say  tfaiit  tiieir  rule  is  to  keep  their  secnritiea  eveni  and  allow  the  ii<h<mfn 
to  act  upon  their  whole  liabilities,  is  not  a  defence,  it  is  an  adinisstoa  A^ 
they  do  not  understand  their  business/' — Torrtns,  p.  29,  2nd  edit.      ,    \ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  published  accounts  of  the  Bank 
assets  and  liabilities^  and  see  how  far  they  bear  out  tiie  «iiax^ge» 
brought  by  Golond  Torrens  ^[ainst  ^  Directors  ef  tbci 
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Bank  of  Englaod^  '^tiiat  instead  of  oonfinrmiiig  to  tibe  aotmd 
^  principle  by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided^  tibey  act  in 
'^  gyrtowatin  violation  of  it.^' 

From  these  acyuats  we  learn  that  in  December  1853  their 
cimikition  amounted  to  IJi^BBfiOOLj  and  their  bullkih  to 
19^00 flOOL  At  this  time^  and  down  to  April  1835,  the  fi>. 
ragn  exchangefl^  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Horsley  Pahner^ 
were  rather  against  Ei^land,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
t»  pay  obl  demand  amomited  to  32,629,000/.  Yet  even  then 
the  proportion  of  bullion  to  liabilities  alleged  to  be  necessary 
was  not  maintained,  for  granting  the  exchanges  to  have  been 
only  at  par,  and  consequently  the  currency  full,  the  maint6< 
nance  of  that  proportion  would  have  required  a  reserve  of  bul- 
lion to  the  amount  of  10,876,000/.,  instead  of  their  actual  re^ 
serve  in  Deeember  1833  of  10,200,000/. 

Mr.  Pfthner,  who  is  not  very  candid  in  his  statiements,  s&ys  in 
his  official  defence  of  the  Bank  policy,  that  during  the  time  we 
have  before  mentbned,  namely,  finom  December  1833  ix)  April 
1835,  ^'  the  premium  upon  gold  in  Paris  was  9  per  mille,^'  and 
^'tiierewas  no  demand  upon  the  Bank  for  bar  gold,  aikd  no 
^  ptip/U  tipon  the  export  of  that  metal,'^  firom  which  there  can  be 
ad  dUBcuIty  in  concluding  that  the  tendency  of  the  exdiang^ 
was  downwards.  Indeed,  Mr.  Loyd  states  the  exdianges  to 
have  been  lower  than  they  would  appear  from  Mr.  Palmer's 
({ittitations^  And  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  indicatioi»of 
aA  adverse  exchai^  required  by  the  Bank  were  present  neifcrly 
the  whole  time.  By  March  1834,  whatever  may  have  b^en  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  as  to  the  profit  of  exporting  gold,  tbeir 
bi;ali(9P  had  become  reduced  from  lOfiOOfiOOL  to  8,753,000/., 
whilst,  instead  of  an  equival^at  reduction  in  tiieu*  circulation, 
wliich  ac(H>rditig  to  their  prindple  should  havtd  contracted 
under  the  action  of  adverse  foreign  exchanges,  the  notes  out 
amounted  to  18,544,000/.  This  shows  an  emission  of  1,074,000/. 
of  pa{ier  lud  taken  |dace  in  the  fiice  of  a  loss  of  bullion  amounts 
lag  la  lyl47  jOOO/.  85  miK^  for  adherence  1k>  theb  owti  ptin* 
ii^buBl  A  gtaAasSLj  ptogr^ssive  diminution  of  the  gold  went 
on  until  March  1835,  when  the  reserve  ofbullion  had  &llen  to 
6^29^^060/.,  the  drcuhtion  oontitiuing  as  high  as  16,l5S|pOO/., 
admittedprinciples  again  being  frurAer  departed  fronu  AHtfais 
^tte,  wii^  the  reception  of  two  diort  intervals,  during  whidi 
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the  Bank  by  violent  but  not  sustained  contraction  of  the  cir- 
Gulation  recovered  some  small  portion  of  its  gold;^  the  foreign 
exchanges^  as  might  have  been  expected^  continued  adverse. 
The  published  accoimt  of  November  1836  gjives  the  following 
results:  circulation  17^543,000/.^  bullion  4,933,000/.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1837^  when  the  stock  of  bullion  reached  its  lowest 
pcnnt,  the  average  circulation  had  advanced,  as  high  «» 
I7y868,000/.,  the  bullion  being  no  more  than  4,032,000/. 

After  this  statement,  drawn  from  official  returns,  it  will  be 
curious  to  see  how  the  Directors  make  out  their  adherence  to 
their  own  rule  of  regulating  their  circulation  according  to  the 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

'  For  that  purpose  we  must  shortly  refer  to  Mr.  Palmer^ 
pamphlet,  which,  though  published  some  time  subsequent^ 
to  that  of  Colonel  Torrens,  and  apparently  aiming  to  weaketo 
or  refute  the  charges  made  by  him  against  the  Directors,  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  whoUy  written  before  those  charges  came 
Uttd^rthe  notice  of  the  author.  Whether  this  is  strictK^  ao- 
ciuate  or  not,  we  must  give  the  ex-Governor  Of  the  Bi^ 
credit  for  being  fully  aware  of  the  weak  parts  of  His  ease. 

Afler  a  marshalliog  of  figures  for  the  purpoaeof  tbfondiig 
*the  onus  of  the  overissues  upon  the  joint  atocfe  ^Imriii, 
winch  has  vwy  nrndi  the  Appearance  of  a  joggle,  Mr.  PUib^ 
siays,  ...^      .  • 

"The  liabilities  aod  assets  of  the  Bank  in  October  1833,  upon  ^  f^yecige 
, V  the  three  pnoeding  months^  were» 

Circulation  19.800,000/.         t  Securities  24,200,00Q/. 

Deposits .  .  13,000,000/.         |  Bullion    10,900,000/. 

On  the  27th  December  1836,  the  bullion  was  4,300,000f.,  diowing  a  re- 
duction  of  6,600,000/*  The  circulation  was  then  17»30Q«o6o/;'iM  tile 
deposits,  egduding  ihom  qf  a  tempormy  characier  (4i  mi)iioaft)»  were 
0,200,000/. ;  tha  diminution  of  the  two  takfQ  to^^ther  haT<Ag  ^>^tn 
5,300,000/."— Poiwer,  p.  12. 

Even  this  ingenious  applanation  leaves  a  loss  of  300,000/. 
unaccounted  for,  which,  admitting  for  the  moment  thair  jise* 
sent  gloss  of  the  principle  laid  down  by.  the  Directors  in  18SS, 
called  for  a  further  reduction  of  their  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a  million  (900,000/.)  sterling. 

Bq^the  method  by  which  Mr.  Pdmer  attempts  to  m«ke  out 
the  caseof  tiie  Bank,  and  to  prove  the  Directors  baMeadhend 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself  as  thdr  organ  and  mouth- 
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pi^ce,  exhibitB  the  boldest  sopliisfry  it  has  ev«p  been  our  for- 
tune to  faeet'with,  even  with  reference  to  the  too  often  wilfully 
I>erplexed  subjects  of  currency  and  banking.  This  is"  his  ac- 
c^oilnt  of  tibie  excluded  deposits. 

'*  It  may  here  perliaps  be  as  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  what  are 
terAed  extra  deposits,  in  order  to  show  that  lihey  are  independent  of  the 
rq^^W  irorfeiog  of  the  Bank.  They  hare  consisted  of  money  betonghig 
either  t«  GoyenuBent  or  te  East  India  Company^  altogether  inde^ewlent 
of  teir  ordiiiary  transactions.  The  first  aross  out  of  the  comract  for  the 
West  India  loan^  upon  which  a  discount  was  allowed  for  prompt  payment 
higher  thaa  the  market  rate  of  interest ;  and  as  the  prompt  payments  thus 
made  -wgrt  not  required  for  issue  to  the  West  India  claimants  for  siieveral 
moBtfas  afterwards,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  currency 
i^^Ae  same  state  as  if  the  payments  for  tiie  loan  had  not  takosplace  and 
to  pvyffMit  its  undue  contracticm,  to  re-issue  the  money  to  the  public.  This 
WM<lQiie  by  contract  with  the.money-deaIers»  so  as  to  insure  its  return  to 
meoank  at  ^e  time  of  the  ac^ustmeDt  being  made  with  the  claimants  by 

i'i»:»  a  >^,u  i.  -  •♦♦••• 

-"7^W^^^^  was  that  of  the  East  India  Compimy  realkM^gtheir 
fiOM^bercMl  assets  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  their  ordinary,  wants  for 
payment  *  Upon  ihe  commencement  of  the  accumulation,  to  tlie  extent  of 
600;dd6f.  fit  760,0001,  kbove  their  ordinary  balances,  an  appfkiiticAi  was 
#iiMW4h^'Batlk  to  ascerUin  wliether  itwouM  und^rtiyie' th^'rfsk  of 
Icfaillfe;  tht  mxastft  paying  to  the  Caatpaay  m  given  nSte  of  intttsst.  **  * 
*  ^[^^.1  it  m^.could  be  ^pectsd  that  due  ^aak ah9ul4rbfi.reqfj|f^  to 
p«y  a  rate  of  mterest  for  notes  or  bullion  belonging  to  others,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  them  unemployed ;  having  at  the  same  time  no  excesB 
U^^im9MenfiSkni9^fbl^itkaa  half  mtfttcms  tf  detfUHHet,  whic^^^ Ordinary 
workiftg  deponis  wad  circulation  ent^^  that  bttdfioMW^A'Bbi'ihy 

,  ItjBHWriy^* ^ ipaagined  tti»t th^caija of theB^^k Dicectqw 
fiiMkbrdcqp^MDr^teiwheaa^mM^ier  o^  boij^  i»  qprnpeUed  to 
ingoitMoHtariitetnysrtifiMif^  vespeetiiig^^tfttaideposittt,'' 

W^niA'i?6atei^fL^^^  Upon 

sustaining  this  fallacy  (and  we  shall  presently  cite  an  unan- 
s4^^E^fikwithe^to  pfoye  Hkat  it  is  a  ftllacy,)  rests  the  whole 
6f»fi*.'^alftier^fltl6fence  of  the  Bank  of  Englaiid ;  ft  icT  carried 
''^bit6xi(§ti  att^a  caicidal36iis^  it  is  Tevdrted  to  under  v^iffioos 
^SUtj^,  an*  with  it©  defirtracfion  must  ftll  every  pretence  on 
the  part  of  the  Director^  to  ihe  diiiracter  of  prudait  and  safe 
iieg&UMi  of  tiie'eiutiiney.  Though  takmg  care  to  iassert  that 
ih^drWirt^StddkBhad  cotihteracted  the  contraction  Q)  of  the 
MB^tidjr  by  the  Bank  of  England^  and  thereby  net;eitoarify  ad- 
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mitting  the  existence  of  a  redundancy^  Mr.  Palmer  labours  hard 
to  find  other  ways  of  accounting  for  the  loss  of  bullion  sus- 
tained by  the  Bank.  His  explanations  are  all  remarkably 
shallow^  and  only  deserve  notice  because  they  will  incidentally 
receive  the  most  complete  contradiction. 

He  attributes  "the  loss  of  bullion  which  took  place  from 
^  October  1833  to  April  ISSS''  to  the  employment  of  capital 
in  foreign  investments,  and  "speculative  loans  to  foreign 
powers.^^  After  expressly  stating  that  "it  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary investments  in  foreign  securities  which  are  open  to  ob- 
"  jection/^  he  imputes  much  of  the  loss  of  gold  to  "  speculative 
"  action  in  the  foreign  stock  market/'  which  by  raising  the 
prices  of  foreign  secxmties  in  London  caused  great  quantities 
to  be  sent  from  abroad  for  realization.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  securities,  to  be  converted  into 
money  here,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  foreign 
exchanges  as  the  importation  of  goods  to  the  same  amount; 
but  it  will  be  invariably  found  that  such  importations  Bte  the 
consequence  of  previous  high  prices,  usually  caused  by  great 
facilities  for  obtaining  money.  Foreign  securities  sent  here 
by  reason  of  our  high  prices,  differ  only  from  other  commodi- 
ties in  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  transmitted  wkI 
realized. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  chimerical  danger,  he  proposes  to  im- 
pose a  stamp  duty  upon  all  contracts  for  passing  foreign  se- 
csirities^  witii  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  time  bargains  in  those 
stoeks;  and  he  cites  the  Government  regulations  of  tiie  PiEois 
stock  market  as  having  put<an  end  to  this  kind  of  iq>eciila- 
tion.  Now,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
vidual safety  and  public  morality  to  discountenance,  and  if 
possible  put  a  stop  to,  gambling  transactions  in  the  fWnday 
experience  proves  the  utter  inutility  of  Mr.  Palmer's  specifics 
for  that  purpose.  Tune  bargaiils  in  the  Briti&di  ftmds  are 
declared  iHegal  by  an  express  statute,  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  are  subject  to  considerable  penalties ;  yet  the 
jwrice  of  "  Consols  for  Account^'  form  a  regular  item  in  the 
quotations  of  every  stock  list,  and  time  bargains  in  aH  the 
British  public  securities  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  All  attempts  by  legislative 
enactments  to  cl\eck  dealings  in  the  foreign  funds  would  end  in 
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fidlure  as  complete  as  that  which  has  attended  the  stock-job- 
bing act.  We  are  informed  also  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  completely 
in  error  when  he  asserts  that  the  French  regulations  have 
put  an  end  to  time  bargains  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer likewise  assumes  the  alterations  in  the  American  currency, 
which  has  occasioned  a  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  late  demand 
for  gold  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  shall  very  shortly  dispose  of  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Palmer 
with  respect  to  the  recent  exportation  of  bullion  occasioned  by 
foreign  loans,  by  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  pass- 
age from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Samson  Ricardo,  the  contractor 
for  those  Portuguese  and  Spanish  loans,  which  called  forth  the 
illibeial  and  splenetic  reprobation  of  the  ex-Governor. 

"  From  Mr.  Falmer't  statement  it  would  be  inferred  that  a  large  export 
of  theprecioHs  metah  took  pkoe  in  oooieqaenoe  of  the  Porttigutse  and 
Spaaish  loans :  this  however  was  not  the  case.  The  first  payment  en  the 
Portuguese  loan  in  1831  was  entirely  employed  in  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
the  fitting  them  out;  no  gold  was  exported  till  July  1834;  and,  upon  a  re- 
ference to  the  Bank  returns,  we  find  that  a  great  diminution  of  the  stock  of 
bullion  took  place  between  October  1833  and  June  1834,  when  ft  was'  re- 
dbced  to  the  extent  of  2,260,000^  lliis  reduction,  dierefore,  could  have 
no  reference  to  the  Portuguese  loan ;  some  shipments  of  gold  were  subse- 
quently made  to  Lisbon,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  afterwards  returned 
to  London.  Of  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  Spanish  loan  not  above  65,000/. 
was  sent  direct  from  this  country  in  bullion,  a  larger  sura  having  been  re- 
mitted from  Pmris,  and  the  bulk  in  another  form.  The  negotiation  of  bilh 
dnwtt  iTQm  Madrid  might  hav«  occasioned  indirectly^  some  ftother  export 
but  this  could  not  have  been  to  any  great  extent  ^  other  causes  muat  there- 
for«  be  assigned  for  the  drain  of  specie  on  the  Bank  which  took  place  be- 
tween October  1833  and  May  1835. 

"  Foreign  stock  is  a  commodity,  the  dealings  in  which  with  other  coun- 
tries operate  "precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  would  the  dealings  in  any 
other  article  of  commerce.  Whether  the  stock  imported  be  for  investment 
or  specvdation,  the  efiect  upon  the  currency  will  be  precisely  die  same.  If 
at  any  one  period  a  larger  portion  of  these  securities  be  purchased  in  the 
markets  abroad  than  can  be  paid  for  in  commodities,  the  balance  will  be  sent 
in  bullion;  but  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  the  excess  were  cotton,  or  silk, 
or  wool.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  foreign  stocks  are  transmitted  and  paid 
for  mon  promptly  and  with  an  exchange  apparently  not  unfavourable.  It 
may  not  be  practicable  to  obtain  bills  without  creating  a  depression  which 
renders  it  equally  advantageous  to  export  the  precious  metals.  It  may  also 
happen  that,  in  the  engagements  attendant  upon  a  foreign  loan,  when  pay- 
ments are  fixed  at  stated  periods,  shipments  of  bullion  may  be  made  to  par- 
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ticular  places  upon  which  bills  cannot  be  obtained  wiihout  the  exchanges 
generally  being  below  par ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  to  any  considerable 
extent  (it  certainly  has  not  occurred  since  1825),  and  in  most  cases  buUka 
will  come  back  through  other  channels." — Ricardo,  pp.  5-8. 

From  the  same  source  we  have  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  assumption  that  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Govarn- 
ment  in  relation  to  the  currency  of  that  country  could  de- 
range our  circulation  had  it  been  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition. 

**  The  demand  for  gold  for  America  was  one  of  a  peculiar  nature  and 
could  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage  to  this  country,  if  (he  currency  had 
been  in  a  sound  and  wholesome  state :  it  was  accompanied  with  a  great  de- 
presdon  of  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  must  have  been  largely  paid  fsr 
in  commodities.  An  alteration  had  been  made  in  die  value  of  the  goid  coin 
of  America,  and  other  measures  adopted  with  regard  to  her  currency,  whkh 
compelled  her  immediately  to  seek  for  a  supply  of  the  precious  metak;  this 
her  want  of  circulating  medium  obliged  her  to  obtain  at  any  cost  Bnghoid 
and  France  were  the  two  countries  with  which  America  was  in  most  iati- 
mate  relations,  and  which  were  best  able  to  administer  to  bet  imiacdiBte 
wants ;  in  addition  to  the  2,300,000/.  supposed  to  have  been  taken  fhiim£ft- 
gland  a  large  quantity  was  also  obtamed  from  FrBnce"—Ricardo,  pp.  23^  23. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  suggested  secondary  causes  of 
the  exportation  of  bullion^  it  becomes  clear  that  adverse  ioK^fp^ 
exchaaiges^  Ule  result  of  a  redundant  currency^  and  its  long 
trai'n  of  consequences,  can  alone  account  for  that  exportatkm. 
The  non-adherence  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  their  three  first 
ii^udmsj  fi^l^ttedon  all  hands  to  be  soi^d,  ftnd  their,  adopt^Qfi 
of  the  fifths  whidi  is  utterly  unsuited  to  their  pesitiw^  hffve 
really  1^  to  aH  the  disasters  which  are  attributable  to  cmrKmy 
derangements.  This  is  distmctly  brought  home  to  A^tn  hf 
Mr.  Loyd,  who  says :  -  * 

"  The  principle  upon  which  the  Bank  professes  to  be  guided  in  tlie  ije- 
gulation  of  the  currency  is  this :  To  meet  its  outstanding  liabilitied,  cdk- 
sisting  of  circulation  and  deposits,  it  holds  at  its  disposal  securities  laM 
specie ;  and  its  principle  of  action  is,  to  keep  the  amount  df  its  veoafitsas 
fixed,  and  to  leave  any  variation  in  the  amonot  of  circulaitiQn  anA  d^yi^aits 
to  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  amount  of  spein^. 
This  principle  was  set  forth  by  the  Bank  Directors  in  their  evidence  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  previous  to  tlie  last  renewal  of  the  chafter, 
and  was  recommended  principally  upon  ^le  ground  thai  ihie  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  render  the  Bank  a  ptuHve  agent,  and  that  aU  variatkine  tis  Mc 
amonni  tf  epeeie  would  thiue  become  the  remUt,  not  qfan^  dtred  action  an  ike 
part  of  the  Bank,  but  eolel^  on  that  of  the  public:'-^Lofd,  p.  9. 
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The  prq^riety  c^this  rule  of  action^  upon  which  the  sole  real 
defence  of  the  Bank  of  England  depends,  (for  the  ^^  extra  de- 
•^ posit"  jug^e  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  unworthy  of  that  term,)  is 
thus  impugned  by  Mr.  Loyd : 

*"Th&  Bank,  it  most  'be  observed,  acts  in  two  capacities;  as  a  manager 
t0ttut  eiitmlaitioD,  and  as  a  body,  performing  the  ordinary  fiftnctUms  of  a 
bmktng  concern.  The  doties  of  these  two  charactersy  though  very  often 
united  in  the  same  party,  are  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct  In  die  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Bank  for  its  own  goidance,  the  separate  and  di- 
stinct nature  of  these  two  characters  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
^Iie  mks  applicable  to  its  conduct  as  a  manager  of  the  eufreney  are  mixed 
with  the  ndes  applicable  to  its  conduct  as  a  simple  banker,  and  the  rule 
•r  principle  under  discussion  is  the  result  of  this  mixture.  As  a  manager 
flif  die  currency  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  rule  by  which  to  guide  itself, 
that,  against  the  amount  of  notes  out,  it  shall  hold  at  its  disposal  securities 
and  specie ;  that  the  amount  of  securities  shall  be  invariable ;  and  that 
consequently  all  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  notes  out  shall  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  specie  in  deposit ;  thus  the 
poblie,  and  not  the  Bank,  will  be  made  the  regulators  of  the  amount  of  the 
cktofalkm,  and  that  amoont  will  by  this  principle  be  nwuie  to  fluctuate 
prteiady  as  it  would  have  fluctuated  had  the  currency  been  purely  me- 
tillk. 

**  For  the  regnlation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  as  a  manager  of  the 
tUrrehcy  this  mle  is  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  rests  indeed  upon  the 
^Mtadest  pyindples. 

.  :"  But  when  the  same  rule  is  further  applied  to  the  regulatioa  of  its 
condu(^  as  a  banking  concern,  it  is  necessarily  found  to  be  wholly  inofirac- 
ticable.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  banking  business  that  die  amount  of  its 
deposits  should  vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  as  Its  amount 
oTdeposfts  varies,  the  amount  of  that  in  which  those  deposits  are^nyested 
(fir.  the  securities)  must  vary  also.  //  U  tker^fbre  qmie  tibmfA  io  UUk  qf 
th€  Btmk,  mit$  eharacier  of  a  honking  ctmoem,.  keeping  the  amOiiUit  of  its 
^uri^^  invariable.  The  reverse  must  necessarily  be  the  case." — Ibid. 
p.  lo! 

And  he  then  cites  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Palmer,  under 
ihe  title  of  ^^  extra  deposits/'  throws  out  of  the  account  a 
sufiBcient  sum  to  make  the  bank  seciuities  approach  more 
seatfy  ta  a  fixed  amount  than  they  appear  to  do  in  the  pub- 
lahtd  aiooount,  as  a  striking  proof  that  the  rule  is  inappUca^ 
ble  to  a  bank  uniting  in  itself  the  characters  of  currency 
regulator  and  bank  of  deposit. 

"  But  this  mode"  (says  Mr.  Loyd)  "  of  getting  rid  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
deposits  and  securities,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  table  which  shall 
eoihibit  a  desired  result,  is  not  satisfiEictory,  because  it  does  not  rest  upon 
any  distinctive  prindpie.    The  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  left 
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there  by  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  arising  oat  of  different 
circamstanees,  may  no  doubt  differ  in  respect  to  their  probable  perma- 
nency and  variation  of  amount ;  but  these  are  only  differences  of  degree, 
and  make  no  essential  difference  upon  principle  in  their  nature  or  charac- 
ter. They  are  all  equally  banking  deposits,  liable  to  those  variationa  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  which  are  incidental  to  such  deposits. 

"  The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  mere  arbitrary  mode  of  oaaking 
up  an  account  to  exhibit  a  desired  result.  There  is  no  real  distinctioii 
between  these  deposits,  by  which  he  can  justify  the  plan  of  removing  one 
class  of  them  from  the  operation  of  a  principle  to  which  he  still  holds  the 
other  classes  to  be  subject ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  principle  is  applicable 
only  to  the  management  of  the  currency,  and  b  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
management  of  banking  deposits.  By  applying  the  principle  to  the  agg^re- 
gate  result  of  the  two  classes  of  business,  the  Bank  arrives  at  a  rule,  the 
possible  consequences  of  which  are  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

"  The  rule  is,  '  that,  the  securities  being  kept  equal,  any  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  specie  may  be  met  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  circulation  and  deposits.'  JJie possible  consequence  is, 
that  a  large  diminution  of  specie  may  take  place,  and  be  met,  not  by  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  circulation,  but  solely  by  a  decrease  of  deposits.  T&ii9 
a  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasure  of  the  Bank  might  take  place  under  this  rule, 
without  any  contraction  of  the  currency  by  which  that  drain  is  to  be  checked 
or  the  Bank  to  be  protected, 

"  The  rule  now  adopted  by  the  Bank  is  incorrect,  and  cannot  be  safely 
relied  upon  in  the  management  of  the  currency.  The  rule  ought  to  be» 
that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  circulation  shall  correspond  to  the 
variations  of  the  amount  of  bullion,  and  the  adherence  of  the  Bank  to 
this  rule  ought  to  be  obvious  upon  the  face  of  the  published  accounts. 
By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only,  can  we  obtain '  a  paper  circulation 
varying  in  amount  exactly  as  the  circulation  would  have  varied  had  it  been 
metallic.'"— BtW.  p.  12. 

After  examining  with  much  impartiality  the  grounds  upon 
whidi  the  Bank  Directors  charge  the  over-issues  of  paper 
upon  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  he  concludes  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks^ 
those  establishments  received  no  intimation  of  danger  firom  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

**  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  circulation  and  bullion  of  the 
Bank,  as  given  in  the  monthly  returns  which  are  published  in  the  Gazette, 
from  January  1836  to  February  1837  inclusive: 

1836.  Circulation.  GoUL 

January  12  .  .  .  £17,262,000  .  .  .  £7,078,000 
February  9  .  .  .  17,427,000  .  .  .  7,498,000 
March  8  ....  17,739,000  .  .  .  7,701,000 
April  5     .     .     .     .         18,063,000     .     .     .  7,801,000 
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Msy  3  .  . 
May  31  .  . 
June  28  .  . 
Jaly  26  .  . 
August  23 
September  20 
October  18  . 
November  15 
December  13 


18,154»000  .  .  .  7,782,000 

18,051,000  .  .  .  7.663,000 

17,899,000  .  .  .  7,362,000 

17,940,000  .  .  .  6,926,000 

18,061,000  .  .  .  6,325,000 

18,147,000  .  .  .  5,719,000 

17,936,000  .  .  .  5,257*000 

17,543,000  .  .  .  4,933,000 


17,361,000     .     .     .         4,545,000 

1837. 
January  13    .     .     .         17,422,000     .     .     .         4,287,000 
February  10 .     .     .         17,868,000     .     .     .         4,032,000 

"  Upon  an  inspection  of  this  table  we  cannot  fail  to  remark, — 

"  1 .  That  the  circulation  is  considerably  higher  at  this  moment  than  it 
was  in  January  1836,  although  during  this  period  the  bullion  has  under- 
gone a  very  large  diminution. 

"  2.  That  the  circulation  continued  steadily  to  increase  from  January 
1836  up  to  May,  and  that  even  in  September  it  was  at  the  same  amount 
at  which  it  stood  in  May,  although  the  drain  of  bullion  was  by  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's acknowledgement  in  full  force  from  April  to  September. 

•'  3.  That  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  efTectual  reduction  of 
circulation  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  interest  upon  exchequer  biltB,  although 
this  measure  was  loudly  called  for  as  necessary  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
realise  its  securities,  and  thus  reduce  its  issues.  We  would  ask  any  reflect- 
ing person  to  look  first  to  the  column  of  bullion,  and  mark  its  regular  and 
rapid  decrease ;  then  to  compare  with  this  the  column  of  circulation, 
terminating  with  a  larger  amount  than  that  with  which  it  commences, 
and  having  done  so,  to  declare  whether  he  discovers  any  evidence  of  tbe 
Bank  having  made  the  amount  of  its  circulation  to  fluctuate  as  it  would  have 
done  had  it  been  purely  metallic ;  or  whether  he  can  perceive,  during  the 
drain  of  bullion  which  commenced  in  April,  or  during  the  months  which 
immediately  preceded  that  event,  any  signs  of  that  steady  and  undetlating 
contraction  of  circulation  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  on  which  slone  any 
just  Direction  to  the  conduct  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  can  be  founded  ?  It 
is  not  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  to  say,  *  that  the  diminution  of 
bullion  has  been  met  by  a  diminished  amount  of  deposits.'  If  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  see,  by  the  published  returns,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  is  main- 
tained at  its  full  amount,  they  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  there 
is  no  real  call  for  a  diminution  of  their  issues,  notwithstanding  that  some 
of  the  depositors  in  the  Bank  may  have  thought  proper  to  draw  from  it  a 
portion  of  their  funds.  Indeed,  the  Bank  is  not  entitled  to  calculate  at 
all  upon  the  long-sightedness  or  prudence  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  but 
ought  to  rely  solely  upou  the  influence  which  a  steady  and  continuous  course 
of  contraction  on  her  part  must  exercise  upon  the  proceedings  of  her 
subordinate  rivals.  This  it  is  clear  she  has  not  done  from  January  1836 
to  February  1837,  and  therefore  she  appears  to  be  without  any  sufficient 
ground  for  attributing  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing 
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denu»geq;iezit  tp  their  .mifoopdirat  II  tbey  have  done  wmng*  it  appean  to 
have  befn  from  the  wantof  that.controUing  actioD  on  the  part  o£  the  B«^ 
of  England  which  she  might  have  exerted  and  has  not/' 

With  such  an  aGCumuIation  of  evidence  it  is  inqioaBih|e  %> 
ayQidMtributing  the  present  disastarouB  state  of  credit  and  gobi« 
meroe  mainly  to  tibe.course  of  action  pursued  by  ibe  Baok  «f 
EnglaiML 

The  Directors  have  violated  all  the  sound  ndes  by  whidt  in 
1832  they  professed  to  be  guided ;  with  a  full,  and  evea  widi 
a  superabundant  currency^  indicated  by  adverse  foreign  cod- 
changes,  they  increase  or  insufficiently  reduce  their  own 
issues  of  paper ;  and  long  after  their  bullion  has  sank  greatfy 
below  the  amount  they  consider  requisite  for  safety,  they  take 
na  measures  for  stopping  the  drain  upon  their  coffisrs^faifittniBt 
solfely.  to  the  diminution  of  their  deponts,  liabilities  admitted 
by  themselves  U>  be  less  obnoxious  to  sudden  caBs  than  those 
arising  from  their  circulation* 

,  Th^  have  not  kqpt  the  amount  of  iheir  securities  4x)dd, 
aoid  ^9m..the  co^oflictixig  nature  (rf*  their  duties  sucK  a  mle  vbb 
altogether  iaa^uracticable.  So  whilst  they  have  had  4lie  Ml 
pow^  of  diminishing  the  currency,  have  long  beenantiBg- 
iimmtatio^a  upop  the  prudence  of  the  Jcont  Stock  Baiiks^ 
an4  dfeclaiming  against  specujiations  of  all  kinds,  ihey  hat?JB«in 
i^  7va7  e|:«?pised  their  power  ^  coirecjtjing  ^t  impmdcnoe^ 
nor  by^a  timeli^. contraction  of  the  currency  cheeked  laoauiAiuyi 
epecodatoiB*  ^     •: 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  no  new  evil ;  th^e  hi^  tidte 
of  poonetary  abm^dance,  with  their  subsequeiit  ebbs,  have,  been 
periodical:  the  commen^ment  of.tbep  dotes  frigmthe:  tiae 
of  tJhe.pQwer  of  the  JSankof  Bnglandt  ^  •>.;. 

To  what  then  are  these  fluctuations  to  be  attributed  ?  -By  one 
class  of  reasoners  we  are  told  Peel's  Bill  and  cash  payin^pM 
have  led  to  all  the  mischief,  and  they  call  loudly  either  fi^mn 
lower  standard  or  inconvertible  paper  (we.k^w  not  wbicb)^ 
and  have  considerable  doubts  whether  the  cvaresstcf  dodtom* 
are  themselves  of  one  mind  upon  the  subject.  Others  dedaim 
against  paper  as  a  substitute  for  money,  and  require  a  cur- 
rency purely  metallic.  That  practical  and  in  many  respects 
sensible  men  should  run  into  such  fantastic  extremes  upoa«> 
important  a  subject,  may  fairly  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  fM9«M 
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deepocated  disease  in  our  monetary  system.  Thai  Asease 
mittt  be  aOQght  for  in  the  cotntitation  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. A  corporation  with  a  great  capital  has  been  entrusted 
^wiihiMerB  which  make  it  the  sole  regulator  <^  the  cnrrenoy^ 
in  vUdi  character  it  has  duties  towards  the  piddao  to  p^^ 
invohng  enormous  responsibility.  It  is  Hi^  eodclusire  isst»r 
of  piq^er  money  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  notes  fona  afegal 
tender  everywhere  ex^qst  at  the  counters  of  ^e  Bonk  itself. 
lUB.last  pdmlege  sufficaently  jnvres  that  the  mtcntion  of  ^e 
bmmen  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  183^  was  to  gi\^tothe 
Amk  ci  Enghutd  something  of  the  character  of  a  National 
fiunky  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  other  Ministers  prindpaHy 
oouremftd  in  that  measure,  were  well  Tened  in  the  sdentttfe 
ptindples  which  should  regulate  a  currency ;  and  the  rules  bf 
wiHidi.tiK  Bank  Directors,  in  their  evidence  kejsrs  the  Cffm- 
wMtfrttfj.  pmfaisod  to  be  guided  seemed  to  square  with  those 
prinoiples. 

..it-Jsaptll  known  that  Lcnrd  Althorp  <»^inany  wished  -to 
jdaae  tlhe  Bank-  under  greater  restraints  than  he  uUficnat^^ 
sho^eedediiiimposit^;  andinpaHicularjhis'flr^lpr^^j^i^tiott 
rriarinK^tothe  publication  of  its  accounts  wotdd  ^mve  sectored 
tO'the^tpuUie'a  statement  by  ^vi^iaeii  some  real  iirfbrmMiM 
wouU  ham  been  nfibided.  Btit,  it  must  be  itm^mbekdfy  tbb 
Qtmnunetttis  the  great  debtor  to  the  Baidc,  Md  ttelKftietiMM 
of  that  estabtidiment  «r«  wnongst  the  leaders  of  ^the  monies 
interest,  an  interest  by  no  means  cordially  inclined  towainlt 
a  Befoilfiing^inis^.  These  aaid  rimilar  difliettltiifts,  togetiter 
witfa 'great  confidence  in  the  personal  respectiAnKty  and  prac- 
tieal  prtideno^  of  the  indi?idnal  Dii^ettors,  prevented  the'Mi- 
nistry  and  Parliament  of  that  day  embracing  the  offisred  <^ 
portunity  to  phce  the  currency  upon  a  safe  basis.  It  was 
ijkeot  dearly  seen  that,  in  the  midtiftrions  commercial  trans- 
aetiMis  of  Hus  oo«mtry,  the  paper  substitute  for  metal  would 
be  tuniv^rsaily  used ;  and  the  experience  of  1825  and  1826  had 
taught  them  that  the-mere  liability  to  pay  in  gold,  on  the 
part  of  issuers  of  notes,  would  not  alone  secure  die- required 
steadiness  to  tile  whole  currency.  The  advantages  tabe  gained 
by  increasing  the  public  security  for  payment  of  notes  issued 
had  been  seen,  and  was  attempted  to  be  secured  by  promo- 
ting the  formation  6f  Joint  Stock  -Banks.    Much  of  the  loss 
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and  ruin  of  1826^  iadmitted  to  have  been  caused  by  a  redun- 
dant currency^  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  private  Couotiy 
Banks ;  that  charge  was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  met  with  general  acquiescence*    The 
Ck>iuitry  Banks  therefore  were  chiefly  regarded  as  Uie  sources 
of  danger,  when  the  law  permitting  the  formation  of  Joint 
Stock  Banks  was  enacted.  That  law,  like  so  many  of  our  lawB^ 
is  one-sided,  and  wanting  in  comprehenaivenesa.    And  this 
has  led  to  so  great  an  opening  for  complaints  against  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  which  are  all,  reasonable  and  otherwise,  embo- 
died in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session,  of  which 
we  have  before  extracted  the  most  plausible.     It  was  princi- 
pally with  the  purpose  to  prevent  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  from 
following  the  course  which  the  Country  Banks  had  been  al- 
lied to  have  pursued,  and  to  restrain  the  latter  from  similar 
faults  in  future,  that  the  Parliament  which  renewed  the  Bank 
charter  was  induced  by  the  Directors  to  insert  the  l^ai  tender 
clause.    That  clause  was  inserted  to  induce  other  bankers  to 
use  Bank  paper  instead  of  coin,  and  thereby  not  only  to  di- 
minish the  cost  of  a  gold  currency,  but  to  subject  the  whole 
circulation  more  completely  to  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. This  latter  object  was  undoubtedly  accomplished  :  but 
in  placing  the  whole  monetary  system  under  that  control,  the 
&ct  that  the  Bank  of  Elngland  performs  other  flmctions  beside 
those  which  have  reference  to  currency  regulation,  and  has 
other  interests  to  guard  beside  those  of  the  public,  was  oom- 
pletely  overlooked.    That  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  bonk  (rf* 
deposit  and  discount,  having  a  large  proprietary  accustomed 
to  great  profits,  and  expecting  such  profits  to  be  continued, 
was  either  forgotten  or  considered  a  circumstance  of  no  im^ 
portance.     Unaccountalde  as  it  may  seem  to  us  myw  we  have 
had  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  kst  three  years,  and  have 
benefited  by  the  discussions  our  recent  calamities  have  excked, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  men  of  business  in  general,  as  weB 
as  some  oeocmomists,  really  believed  the .  corporate  interests  of 
the  Bank  would  not  necessarily  interfere  with  its  puUic  duties 
in  regulating  the  currency.    That  such  however  was  the  eaae 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  rule  of  keeping  its  securitieB 
even,  which  was  propounded  by  the  Bank  Directors,  and  ac- 
c^ted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  pubUc^  as  a  whole- 
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8C»iie  practical  jDaxim^ — a  mk  shown  by  Mr.  Lojd  to  be  im- 
poracticable  for  a  bank  of  deposit  and  diBcount* 

It  is  piindpally  to  this  union  of  incompatible  functions  in 
the  Bank  oS  England  we  owe  all  our  recent  ruinous  monetary 
dearangenients.  The  Directors  feel  themselves  imder  a  neces- 
wiBfy  almost  inevitable^  of  keeping  up  a  dividend  of  8/.  per  cent, 
iqpon  the  capital  of  their  stock ;  and  to  that  source  may  readily 
be  traced  the  departure  in  practice  from  their  own  soimdthe^ 
oretic  rules^  as  well  as  their  adoption  in  use^  and  sophistical 
defence  of,  vicious  theories  and  unsafe  rules  of  action.  When 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  upon  de^ 
posits  have  been  diminished  in  nearly  as  great -a  proportion 
as  the  reduction  of  the  bullion  of  that  establishment,  he  may 
a(ff(»xl  evidence  of  its  continued  solvency  as  regards  its  own 
CKeditors,  but  he  at  the  same  time  proves  that  no  contraction 
of  the  currency,  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  Bank  paper,  has 
bee&  e&cted  in  consequence  of  the  redundancy  indicated  by 
the  loss  of  buQion.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  safe  paper  currency,  that  a  convertible 
paper  circulation  ought  to  contract  and  expand  in  the  same 
noanner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were  solely  metallic. 

Now  when  between  December  1833  and  March  1834  the 
bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  reduced  from 
10,200,000/.  to  8,753,000/.,  the  same  amount  (or  1,447,000/.,) 
of  notes  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn.  And  what  actually 
happened  ?  Why  in  December  1833  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
En^and  in  drculation  were  17^469,000/.,  and  in  March  1834^ 
in.  the  &ce  of  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  bullion, 
the  circulation  had  been  increased  to  1 8,544,000/.,  or  more  than 
a  million  sterling.  Again  in  September  1834,  when  the  stock 
of  bullion  had  undergone  a  further  decline,  and  was  reduced 
to  6,917,000/.,  the  circulation  still  remained  at  18,437,000/., 
tiiuB  keeping  out  a  superabundant  circulation  of  more  than 
(ovat  millions ;  a  circulation  too  which  was  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Bank.  And  this  was  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore the  storm  burst  upon  the  commercial  world,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  that  extravagant  speculation 
in  the  foreign  funds  which  Mr.  Palmer  assigns  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  drain  for  gold  upon  the  Bank  coffers. 

But  it  must  strike  every  one,  that  so  large  a  reduction  of  the 
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Bank  ciraifaLtion  would  have  oocasiooed  such  adimmutioii  of 
its  profits  as  would  have  gready  lessened  the  divided  up#a 
iBank  stocky  and  Ae  Directors  would  have  made  but  a  lame 
excuse  in  the  eyes  c^  the  Court  of  Plroprietors  for  a  defidcati^ii 
in  the  dividend  of  perhaps  IL  or  2L  per  cent,  when  they  alCri- 
butod  it  to  their  provident  regard  for  puUie  safety.     Hciie 
^h«i  is  an  instance  of  the  conflict  which  is  constantly  going 
4N1  between  the  inconsistent  functions  of  the  Direot(»9.  As  cur- 
rency regulators  they  shoidd  have  carefully  attended  t»  the 
tmfidling  warning  given  by  their  loss  (^gold — a  wamingfhey 
admit  to  be  imperative — and  by  a  timely  check  restored  theenr- 
renoy  to  that  state  of  appredation  from  which  the  barometer  of 
the  ^cchai^es  tdd  them  it  had  departed.  As  discount  bankers 
they  were  bound  to  use  every  effort  to  accommodate  Aeir  cus- 
tomers^ and  lend  assistance  to  the  growing  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Had  they  acted  stncdy  up  to  their  duty  in  the  first  chanu^ 
1«r^  they  would  halve  been  looked  upon  by  the  untfainkmg  pert 
of  the  trading  community  as  churlish  guardians;  th^  would 
have  been  supplanted  to  some  extent  by  other  bankers^  and 
they  would  have  had  to  face  a  dissatisfied  proprietary.    The 
Boisqhiefs  from  which  they  had  saved  the  community,  being 
iwaknoi^n,  would  have  been  unregarded,  and  long  delayed 
would  have  been  even  their  just  reward  of  public  iip^[irovaL 
On  the  other  hand,  by  losing  sight  of  their  first  character, 
and  acting  promptly  and  liberally  in  their  second,  their  way 
was  pleasant  and  their  course  for  a  time  was  smooth.     Cu9- 
tomans  latere  indulged  with  discounts  and  ^loans  upon  ap- 
*^  proved  seeurities,'^  discount  ImAers  and  country  bariksf  *wet^ 
fiivbured  with  loans,  and  the  hearts  of  Bank  stock  proprietors 
were  elated  with  the  usual  dividend  and  a  bonus  in  perspec- 
tive from  a  large  increase  of  the  rest    And  when  we  add  to 
the  other  indacemeiits  of  the  Directors  to  stick  to  banking 
and  let  the  pubEc  interest  ^*ust  to  the  chapter  of  acctdeMis, 
that  every  Bank  Director  is  directly  or  indirecdy  interest^ 
in  commercial  undertakings,  and  that  as  individuals  their 
hopes,  their  wishes  and  their  private  interests  were  all  en- 
listed on  the  nde  of  liberal  accommodation,  no  man  who 
knows  human  nature,  especially  commercial  human  nature, 
will  hesitate  to  say,  that  l^slation  is  unwise  which  vests  in 
the  same  hands  powers  so  extensive  and  duties  so  conflicting. 
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The  gi«ftler  dispit^portum  which  has  finally  pecoffed  h^ 
tw^tfaH^  effcuhdioii  and  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  £nglaB«l, 
and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded^  exhibits  the  action  of 
&e  Direclors  in  a  more  unfavourable  light;  but  thej  attempt 
to  escape  finom  blame,  first  by  attributing  the  over-issues  to  the 
Joint  Stodc  Banks,  their  own  loss  of  gold  to  that  over-issue  or 
anytiUBg  dse  t«ther  than  their  own  acts,  and  then  by  asserting 
that  they  disregard  all  hazards  in  order  to  lend  assistance  to 
commerce  in  times  of  difficidty. 

We  will  shortly  examine  this  plea  of  assisting  cominerce  in 
distress.  We  apprehend  however  that  the  function  of  the  Bank 
Diseeton  isrsther  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  commer- 
dal  distress,  so  far  as  any  regulations  of  the  currency  can  guaird 
against  sndi  an  eviL  This  point  has  been  strongly  and  clearly 
ststed  by  CoL  Torrens. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  can-have  no 
power.  ^  leUerq  ai^  species  of  comnkerciai  pressor e«  except  t)iat  whidi 
n^ajf.be  occ^oned  by  a  derangement  of  the  carreD«y.  The  ceosa^pn  of 
foreign  consuiyiptlon^  the  springing  np  of  foreign  rivals^  the  deterioration 
oir  domestic  industry,  errors  in  commercial  and  financial  legislation,  may 
eaoi  and  all  occasion  a  temporary  depression  or  a  permanent  decline  of 
^r*de^  iineoBiiectied  with  the  state  of  the  corrency,  and  incapable  of  coi% 
TOctton  by  a»y  banking  operation.  Nor  is  thia  all ;  commercial  {ir«ttsn« 
cveo  Fben  ^pMy  occasion^  by  a  coatrf^tion  of  the  cificiiilatingniedinqb 
9annot  in  the  majority,  of  instances  be  removed  by  any  measure jirhich  it 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  adopt.  A  converjtible 
paper  corrency  mast  conform  to  the  standard  of  valud  which  it  represents. 
While  gold  at  a  mint  prioe  of  3^.  17«.  lO^tf.  per  <mnce  contimies  to  be  ^mr 
itendard  of  vahie,  erery  cause' whidi  raises  the  Taine  of  gold  mast  have 
the  efl^ct  of  contracting  the  curreneyi  and  of  prodnciag  that  pressure  upon 
trade  which  results  from  a  fall  of  prices.  Now  the  value  of  gold  may  be 
raised  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  alterations  in  the  import  duties  either  of 
this  or  of  other  countries ;  by  changes  in  ^e  mint  regulations  of  foreign 
states,  or  by  a  loss  of  t^  relative  superiority  In  producing  articles  of  ex- 
port, which  enables  us  to  command  a  larger  propoition  of  the  precious 
nuDtals  tiban  is  commanded  by  other  countries.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  Bank  of  England  cannot  supply  a  remedy  against  contractions  of  the 
circulating  medium  proceeding  from  causes  such  as  these.  What  then 
is  the  nature,  and  what  the  cause,  of  that  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
of  &at  pressure  upon  commerdal  credit,  against  which  the  Bank  of  England 
vav  BOpiply  a  remedy  i  To  this  question,  which  is  an  important  one,  I  shaU 
^(}eavoor  to  give  a  distinct  answer. 

"  When  an  excessive  issue  of  Bank  paper  has  rendered  our  currency  re- 
dundant, in  relation  to  foreign  currencies,  the  exchanges  turn  against  us 
and  g<M  is  demanded  for  exportation  ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
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Bank  Directors,  disregardiag  the  only  sound  priociple  upon  wlikh  iipi^»cr 
ciivalation  can  be  r^;ulated,  do  not  draw  in  their  notes,  as  their  tueasBct  m 
withdrawn,  the  drain  upon  their  coffers  is  continued  until  the  Bank  is  in 
danger  of  stopping  payment  To  avert  this  danger  the  Bank  Directors 
resort  to  a  late  and  violent  action  on  the  circulation ;  they  disregard  the  rule 
of  keeping  their  securities  even,  they  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  they  rc- 
ftwe  bills  of  unquestionable  character,  they  sell  exchequer  bills ;  and  tins- 
creo/t  a/arm  and  distrust,  until  that  credit  currency,  by  means  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  commercial  transactions  are  effected,  begins 
to  give  way.  The  Directors  now  find  that  danger  approaches  from  another 
quarter.  The  Banks  throughout  the  kingdom,  whether  of  deposit  or  issue, 
feel  more  or  less  of  pressure,  and  become  desirous  of  contracting  their  li- 
abilities, and  of  increasing  their  reserve  of  cash  ;  in  proportion  as  confi- 
dence is  shaken,  gold  is  preferred  to  paper,  and  sovereigns  are  held  radier 
than  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  a  domestic  drain  more  sudden  aad 
more  serious  than  the  foreign  threatens  to  exhaust  its  coffers. 

"  These  are  the  only  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  necessary  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  exercise  its  much  vaunted  function  of  sustain- 
ing commercial  credit. 

'*  When  the  Directors  have  neglected,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  draw 
in  their  notes  as  an  adverse  exchange  draws  out  their  gold,  their  establish*- 
ment  becomes  exposed  to  two  opposite  dangers,  and  they  cannot  avoid, 
the  one  without  approaching  the  other.  If  they  do  not  contract  their  issues, 
their  treasure  may  be  exhausted  by  the  continual  action  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change ;  and  if  they  do  not  increase  their  issues,  their  coffers  may  be  emp- 
tied by  the  immediate  action  of  a  domestic  panic.  Of  the  two  dangers,  t^t 
of  having  their  cdffers  emptied  by  domestic  panic  is  the  roost  serious  and 
most  pressing ;  and  therefore  in  an  emergency  leaving  only  a  choice  of  evtls» 
the  Bank  Directors  are  justified  in  disregarding  the  principle  of  regulating 
their  issues  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  in  making  such  advances  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  commercial  credit." — Torrens,  pp.  39-^S, 
2nd  edit. 

To  this  exposition  of  the  plea  set  up  of  '^  assistance  to  com- 
*^  merce^'  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word,  except 
that  the  use  of  that  plea  evinces  the  same  confusion  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  functions  of  currency  regulator  and  dis- 
count banker,  from  which  Mr.  Loyd  has  shown  the  untenable 
notion  of  keeping  the  securities  fixed  to  have  arisen. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  chiefly  from  powerful  motives  to 
obtain  high  profits  that  the  Directors  are  induced  to  keep  up 
their  circulation,  in  direct  contravention  of  their  own  positively 
declared  rules,  and  which  caused  them  to  maintain  a  circula- 
tion, between  December  1833  and  September  1834,  larger  by 
at  least  foiur  millions  sterling  than  upon  their  own  principles 
they  could  justify.    And  when  we  see  that  on  the  occurrence 
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q{  that  commercial  revulsion^  which  s«eh  an  excessive  abim- 
danee  of  money  renders  afanost  inevitable,  the  Bank  not  merely 
retains  its  hold  upon  the  circulation  without  the  unprofitable 
precaution  of  a  due.  reserve  of  bullion,  but  actually  increases  its 
issues  to  assist  the  traders  struggling  amidst  a  period  of  unir 
versal  discredit^  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  safely  of 
the  oommumty  requires  the  abrogation  of  the  Bank  Charter? 
We  do  not  deny  that,  when  distress  has  actually  come  upon  us, 
the  Directors  act  well  in  affording  every  possible  assistance  to 
traders  in  temporary  difBcully;  but  that  monetary  system 
must  be  unsound  which  makes  it  the  interest,  and  leaves  it 
within  the  power,  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  of 
England  greatly  to  augment  and  then  so  suddenly  to  contract 
the  circulation  as  to  bring  about  serious,  nay  ruinous  depres- 
sion: and  by  both  operations  the  Bank  profits  laigely. 

Even  constituted  as  the  Bank  is,  its  Directors  by  operating 
moare  gradually  might  avoid  inflicting  upon  commerce  such 
evils  as  those  which  have  recently  occurred ;  but  then  so  large 
an  amount  of  notes  could  not  be  kept  out. 

It  is  the  unusual  discredit  and  caution  of  other  issuers 
and  lenders  of  money  which  in  times  of  distress  give  to  the 
Bank  the  opportunity  of  ^^  assisting  commerce '^  without  it- 
self incurring  the  risk  of  stopping  payment.  Every  one  feels 
that  as  a  last  resort  the  Government  mtcst  step  forward  to  as- 
sist the  Bank,  by  authorising  a  temporary  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  should  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  become  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Upon  certain  emergencies  this  too  might  be  a  proper 
and  judicious  measure,  like  the  issues  of  the  Bank  to  assist 
commerce  made  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  principles ;  but  the 
l^slator  who  founds  his  monetary  system  upon  a  plan  which 
involves  either  the  one  contingency  or  the  other,  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  man  who  fixes  his  dwelling  within  the  limits  of 
the  eruptions  of  a  volcano.  Habit  may  accustom  both  to  un- 
dii^urbed  enjoyment  during  the  fitful  intervals  of  commercial 
prosperity  or  volcanic  quiet :  wilful  however  must  alike  be 
that  legislator  who,  vrith  the  whole  field  of  science  before  him, 
adopts  a  plan  with  such  dangerous  checks  for  the  sake  of  its 
occasional  stimulants,  and  the  vinedresser  who  selects  such  a 
habitation  for  the  sake  of  its  hazardous  fertility. 

tn  a  country  like  this,  where  so  much  depends  upon  credit^ 
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e^Mjr  canewdMidd  be  takta  to  visit  thatddkuite  i 
few.  chocks  as  posstUe^  and  such  as  may  be-i 
cessity  should  be  minimised  botii  in  amouaiaad : 
Tho  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Ei^Iand  is  to  poraue  m  diMsdy 
.opposite  courses  and  if  proof  were  wanting^ thai  ii  im  ihe 
iTowftd  defect  o£  the  Directors  to  coniaraet  the  cmsvietimbby 
piDdjieing  disoredk^  instead  of  Umittng  their  owa  oi#alies^iire 
have  H  distinctly  dedared  in  a  passage  of  Mr^  Hqaaki^  jBtf * 
mer's  pamphlet.  After  alluding  to  the  tardy  landlaleBSfmires 
igioEaEk  by  the  Bank  (so  late  as  July  wod  August  JU8a6^i:ifr 
/e<mtnbatijsg  the  cuncency^  and  referring  moi^e  patrtiamWil|^  .|o 
the  adYsaoa  of  discounts  to  51.  per  cent,  per  annun^iAvAugwt 
..I836>^he4myay  ^^  There  was  however  an  effect  Qre9lad;|p{fr<^ 

'^.ndwn^mthepaimqfnumey:  it  wm  a  moral  ruMWlffferiMtea 
^f.>m aU^ptu4ent  mmda  thai  there  was  mischi^uln-g^dJ^^^aJlfl^ 
.ia^t^'bul  f^4idnis9ion  ibi^  discredit  greater  tbn^HlMMiP* 
^sssi^grTWi^  produced?  Now  it  cannot  be  dd|^b|^|tl|fl|ijp« 

lotpa^isd  y^ue  di mpney  should  have  been  gwJQ  j^t^rjaffifo 
^^  powerful^'  in  bringing  the  requisite  regulatiai|i^tb$^fi||dirM|y 
ilbA  '^vmBi  .9ps(f^&|V^^/'^    The  appre^atipQi  ^  jifpncy 

.;^iP9i|ld>bfiiv:^a^M€|d  commeroe  wkh  sevmtgr.ap^iKg^  >l8thw^ 
r^j^diti^a^^he^iaateraiidmospe  indefixute^vilpf  91^99)^^ 

odiitppiv- .Tbe^plO^^  however  of  tho  Bank  I)vree^f^,i9f}4j|^t 

.  flipi^  <^iCp^*?^;t^e  dyrencyj^  which  thty  coul4i(wie942f|€ 

-«wMlj^.«l^^;:«pd  surely,  iw^t  to  4fiminish,tbsiJ«'^^ST- 
rency  of  the  -qonntiy  upthout  materially  lessemqg,  t^^gpp 
c^pla|:j»iVf^i^sb(^th^  wi^h^  totimiwthalf^is^j^pon- 
traetiQp.  fiJsPO^  othpr  issuers,  and  therefore  tl^y  isf^^^^ggfifgi 
^^apprehension/^inotherwordsa'^conun^rcwl^iuq^  qfgpgq^l 
diso^dKit,  Thus  they  e!flkctedt\fopurpo8esitl^]r^q^j\gj^^ 
own  profits  and  depressed  theixrivals*  rnrrrhrnnyrj][jrngr 
also  ibej  compelled  the  Chancellor  of  the  £^99^^^  j|:|igfe 
the  interest  on  exchequer  biUs^  which  was  vrejil  Iq^^i^'l]^^ 
monied  world  to  give  them  the  immediate  ^ou^ffjf^igg^i^j^ 
ducing  the  circulation.  Such  was  their  talk  of  di^poaiig^jj^^ 
dead  wei^t  annuity,  and  even  offering  some  of  it  iat  ^^ii^Sff^ 
fully  however  demanding  a  price  above  its  maricet  "S^i^f  f()ot 
that  they  expected  or  intended  to  sell  any  of  thatp«Q4i^|^e4^ 
vestment,  but  the  impression  made  upon  the  puJUiXf^n^i^by 
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^natacn  of  tmatt  to  a  measure  gentnAy  thougkt  extreme, 
ii»dii  greaikfy  to  promote  the  requisite  degree  of  '^  moral 
^  •pprahemioii.'' 

t)ar  lemufa  upon  this  important  subject  liavealrettd;^  grown 
i»  ao  great  a  length  that  we  cannot  at  present  enter  into  the 
quMtaon  of  how  far  our  money  market  has  been  influenced  by 
liial  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  question  which  has  only 
Ittlely  begun  to  attract  public  attention,  and  must  we  think 
tMoeme  daily  more  and  more  interesting  as  the  reoent  im- 
pcntBtkm  and  current  sale  of  American  Bank  Bonds  gives 
to  tte  transatlantic  shareholders  direct  means  of  (^eriAing  on 
tMU"  market,  and  renders  us  immediately  interested  in  tiie 
Mundness  of  their  monetary  system.  Neitho*  can  *we  now 
aflbrd  space  for  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  which  induced 
'^a  Oovcmment  to  refuse  the  very  reasonable  propooal  of  ex- 
flAiiAing  the  scope  of  the  present  Committee  on  Joint  Stock 
9adk*  so  as  to  include  an  examination  of  the  recent  operations 
¥1  Ae  Bank  of  England.  There  must  hove  beea,  we  pr^wsmie, 
IMke  potent  reasons  of  which  we  who  have  no  peep  behind 
{AMT^p^toes  can  have  no  just  conception. 
'J  Wfe  Ao  liot  know  however  that  any  inquiries  by  the  Com- 
-  ttStiM  oottM  have  added  anything  to  the  demonstrative  evl- 
liilidB  of  the  vicious  principle  of  the  Bank  monopoly,  wliadh 
itidVtetk  accumulated  by  the  various  intdligent  writcflrs  who 
'btW  ikddressed  the  public  upon  this  question,  and  by  Mr. 
VMiftei^,  who  has  unwittingly  furnished  ttie  strongest  corrobo- 
rfttioli  of  all  the  charges  against  the  Bank  of  England. 

'  It  duty  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  tiie'  alt^u- 
tldas  which  we  conceive  to  be  ilecessary  (blr  the  establishment 
oTli  saffe  and  stable  system  of  currency. 

C^nel  Torrens  su^ests  that  the  business  of  the  Bank  of 
Bt^glahd  tnight  be  divided  into  two  departments,  the  one  per- 
finrming  that  part  of  its  functions  which  appertains  solely  to  a 
bank  of  issue  and  regulator  of  the  currency;  the  other  taking 
dharge  of  the  deposit,  discount  and  Oovemment  business;  that 
dfadinct  Committees  of  Management  should  preside  over  these 
separate  departments,  each  conducting  its  own  business  upon 
correct  principles  without  reference  to  the  other.  Could  this 
be  carried  into  practice,  great  improvement  in  Bank  policy 
would  be  the  certain  result ;  but  from  the  powerful  motives 
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filmithedby  thd  neoeesify  of  making  large  profita^^we  : 
tisfied  no  such  independent  action  could  be  expected 
separate  committees  of  management  under  the  fneaeat  ehar- 
tefb  However  carefully  the  duties  of  the  two  nugfai  nommally- 
be  separated^  the  identity  of  interest  would  quickly  render 
identi^  of  aim  and  cooperation  in  reaching  it  apparent  in 
their  operations*  Such  a  separation  might  unquestionably  be 
oompeUed  by  legifilative  enactment,  but  any  measure  of  b«£< 
ftcaent  stringency  to  enforce  it  would  be  aa  mudi  resisted  by^ 
all  the  mterests  bound  up  in  the  pres^it  system  as  an  abselate 
abrogation  of  tiie  charter.  And  after  eveiy  precauticm  Hbere 
would  stiU  remain  a  great  probability  of  the  measmne  pmring 
inefiectnaL  Inordertherdbre  to  dear  thegroondfiir  a  better 
structure  the  present  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  must 
be  entirely  removed. 

That  having  been  done,  it  becomes  a  questioa  whether  tfaes^ 
dnJl  be  only  one  issuer  of  paper  money,  <Nr  whether  .utidKr 
qfiQcific  safeguards  the  business  of  issuing  paper  money  shall 
he. thrown  open.  There  are  many  cogent  arguments  whish 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  both  plans.  Mr.  Rtcardo  deehves 
in  favour  of  the  first,  and  desires  to  estdidish  a  natioosl:  bank 
of.  issue  nnder  the  direction  ei  commissioners)  appointedt  by 
Sailiament.  S«ich  commissioners  mi^t  supply  Aepepdi 
circuhdbian  of  the  whole  country,  whidi  would  be  ^^aHowttA 
^^  to  conlaract  and  expand  itself  under  the  influeni%  ofidn 
^  foreign  ex]cbai>ges,.  unmixed  with  dep€>9itBy  and  unftltBmt' 
'^  by  commercial  transactions^  with  a  sufficient  sup|»lyidfiBi)e 
<<  hm  to  aufirwer  every  probable  demand,  and  wi4h  tfae'dVi- 
^  gation  of  purchasing  gcM  from  the  puWc  at  a  trifling  dife 
*^  ference.^  '      .  .  't 

Mr.  Rieardo  sees  no  reason  why  such  a  bank  shouUtnot 
issue  one-{)ound  notes,  except  the  pngudice  which  1»  <»n^ 
ceives  to  exist  in  the  puUie  mind  against  notes  of  B^hmm 
denomination  than  five  pounds^ 

To  such  a  plan  it  is  difficult  to  raise  any  valid  ebjectieaa^ 
other  than  the  firmly  established  practice  of  issuing  localpaper*^ 
and  the  danger  of  entrusting  to  an  imperfeetly  responsGble 
Parliament  so  fearful  an  engine  for  working  pubHc  wed  -or 
woe  as  the  control  of  the  currency.  Mn  Loyd,.  whilat  adsnt- 
ting  the  sound  principle  of  entrusting  the  issue  of  paper  money 
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^llie  |M«cdte  ID  this  country  has  drrtated  so  widely  from  tim  nile». 
wmd  ^M  biKoone  by  loog  usage  so  deeply  associated  witii  the  habits  aad 
pp^iudices  of  the  conmaDity^  that  we  fear  we  most  not  now  attempt  al->, 
together  to  eradicate  it.  However  sound  the  principle  of  entrusting  the 
exclusive  power  over  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  to  one  body,  the 
cliange  which  the  adoption  of  it  would  require  in  our  established  usages 
add  course  of  business  would  necesssirily  be  attended  with  many  very 
•erioiiB  iBooaveiiitDces ;  aad  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  coontry 
can  be  induced  to  make  the  attempt." 

Diere  is  so  much  force  in  this  observation  that,  though  as 
iBCooomists  we  should  undoubtedly  prefer  under  favourable 
circumstances  a  national  bank  (^  issue^  we  think  as  practical 
peKtifiana  we  inust  adopt  that  plan  which  seems  to  aoccHxl  the 
most  nearly  with  the  established  habits  of  the  community* 
'Riai  wiQ  found  in  the  principle  of  Joint  Stock  bankings  and 
we  ^bink  tine  attention  of  the  public  wiU  be  usefully  drawn  to 
a  edm  eonsideration  of  the  general  rules  necessary  f^  gaardr* 
iilgp  against  the  obvious  abuses  to  which  a  system  of  many 
iaawn  is  Moble.  Most  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  tiie  recom^ 
ntendalioMs  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session, 

Of >  suob  the  principal  are  those  whieh  might  anseyCBpeoialljr 
afc  (first,  from  too  active  competitiea> — such  as  push^  out 
iiJote»Ueyoad  dieir  meims  of  retiring,  oar  oocasicning  a  general 
icrfkuMlaiury^  Tiie  primary  ^security  will  of  course  consist  in 
M«hilUy!on  the  part  of  all  issuers  of  notes  topaytl^mingold 
^xm  .demand* 

ifVhere  should  be  no  limHatioes  as  to  the  number  of  part* 
vth  09  dnreholders  in  a  bank^  but  every  partner  and  shaye* 
holder  must  be  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  bank  to 
tfarfUl'aniouiQl  of  his  prc^ierty.  This  we  hold  to  be  essential 
torasoFdnd  systenu  Mr*  Glaiy,and  the  Joint  Stock  Banking 
fiiMmliktee^  adopting  this  pact  of  his  notions,  recommend  the 
fiabilxties  of  shareholders  to  be  limited,  as  an  inducement  to 
saett  of  weakh,  especially  landed  proprietors,  to  embaric  in 
Jinit'Sfa>ek  banks. 

We  do  not  know  what  peoulimr  i^itude  landed  gentry 
may  have  for  the  conduct  of  a  bank ;  but  from  their  ordinary 
Ibkiis^andtfae  prevalence  of  settlements,  we  do  not  beUeve  the 
seemnty  of  the  public  would  be  much  enhaneed*    It  is  however 
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conceived  that  this  limitation  would  conduce  to  prud^iW'tfnd 
careful  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  banks.  We  cottfeM  ^ 
cannot  imagine  by  what  train  of  reasoning  Mrl  Cbsj  cm  have 
first  convinced  himself^  and  subsequentlyimparted  thi^  convl^ 
tion  to  the  Committee,  of  the  value  of  such  a  nostrum/ for  "ftt 
fallacy  is  shown  by  every  day's  occurrences.  We  coittrtantt^ 
see  men  of  wealth  embark  in  schemes  of  the  most  hazaitknili 
kind,  where  they  cannot  tell*beforehand  the  utmost  extent  eC 
their  possible  loss;  and  there  is  no  undertaking  which  presents 
such  temptations  to  speculation  or  overtrading  a)B  the  bushvess 
of  banking.  This  can  alone  be  checked  by  subjecting  tbe 
managers  of  banks  to  complete  responsibiHty,  and  which  can 
only  be  eflected  by  means  of  unlimited  UabiUty.  After  the 
shareholder  has  paid  up  the  full  amount  of  his  subscripfioffi^ 
the  man  worth  a  million,  so  far  as  regards  assets,  fermfir  lift 
greater  security  to  the  creditors  of  the  bank  than  he  who  'tecs 
lio  property  but  his  bank  shares,  whilst  as  a  guarantee  fior 
prudent  management  the  former  is  infinitely  inferior^  ''•!%* 
rich  man  cares  comparativety  littte  for  his  interest  in  the  batik", 
arid  willingly  risks  the  whole  fbr  the  chance  of  great  |myfitk; 
the  less  wealthy  man,  on  the  contrary,  whose  ccnoftncbi^^etbA)^ 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  income  he  fcSy'rtbftHrc 
from  hl^  bank  shares,  unwaUngly  risks  his  all  fbi' flie^^ 
babfflty  6f  increased  returns.  We  can  only  account*  fciPTIfk 
Cldy's  ttdoptibtt  bf  sudh  a  falktcious  security  as  limited  ^BalbSbff 
by  the  beHdPthat,  belonging  as  he  does  to  that  weaHiiy  fchfiii 
of  merchants  who  would  gladly  share  in  the  profits  oFl>U 


imd  escstpe  its  attendant  risks  andf  axixieties,  he  has  b6^i?^ 
perceptibly  led  to  consider  thtf  interests  of  those  ett^i^^iA 
the  tWKie  rather  than  the  safety  of  the  public.  *  '^'^  ^*« 

In  the  United  States  inost  o^  the  banks  ^ne  incdt^pi^'^^M^ 
and  the  liabflity  of  the  shareholders  is  hinited,  yetiiAi^tM 
not  prevented  over-fesues  and  more  direct  mal^radiee^^^-  f%i 
American  banks  too  are  required  to  retain  a  guaraiit^^ 
safety  fund  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  engagements.-  W\£^^ 
the  more  anxious  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  at  iSe  (tf^ 
sent  moment  so  many  people  are  interested  as  AArehbl3<#0%i 
Joint  Stock  banks,  that  their  approval  of  linnted  fetbiKty  iMf 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  public ;  whereas  their  falterest'jhid 
the  public  safety  are  diametrically  opposed..  o  :  I 
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^  Tim  oaii^n  of  the  directors  of  a  bank  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  ^harehoklers  over  their  acts^  in  which  together  the  safety 
of  tl^e  puUic  coasista,  can  never  be  diminished  by  unlimited 
Eajbali^  in  the  bank  proprietary :  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
ft^edom  finom  that  restraint  may  possibly  render  the  directors 
^fAing  and  speculative,  the  shareholders  assenting  or  negli* 
gesiW  The*  l^islator,  acting  for  the  community,  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  deoide  in  favour  of  that  plan  which  reduces  the  risk 
ef  the  pubUc  to  the  smallest  amount. 

In  a  clever  pamphlet  lately  published,  the  writer,  Mr.  Chap- 
mfm,  advocates  the  appUcation  to  banking  of  the  principle  of 
the  French  Commandite  associations,  in  which  the  liability 
of  the  acting  partners  is  unlimited,  whilst  that  of  the  n^erQ 
shareholders,  so  long  as  they  do  not  Lnt4?rfere  in  the  manage- 
nient^  does  not  extend  beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions. Valuable  as  we  may  think  the  application  of  this  prin» 
^le  might  be  made  in  various  busiiicsse^j  we  do  not  think  it 
ip[|ypld  prove  usefid  if  appUed  to  banking.  The  objectiong  we 
l^tye  before  mentioned  would  extend,  \Aith  nearly  all  their  tbrce, 
tQ^f^aa^  ^  whioh  the  great  majority  of  ishareholders  had  been 
^]<^  put  bounds  to  their  liability.  And  that  would  ever  be  the 
C9S^jm;i4^auch  a  state  of  the  law  of  partnership  if  made  ap|>li- 
f;at^|e..tctW^kiDag»  Second  only  to  unrestricted  UabiUty  In  tk^e 
a^fp^^ldecsy  if  not  ecjual  in  importance,  is  frequent  and  de^ 
^a^^puUkataon  of  the  debts  and  a^^ets  of  each  bank,  Thf 
^^,9(^jkil4t  make  it  tiie  interest  of  the  bankers  to  manage  their 
a^O^idsSr  .prodenitly?  the  other  would  place  ^vithln  the  reach  of 
tj^^;$wdi1ws  and  the  public  the  lAeaps  by  which  to  judge 
))ft;we^  the  prudent  and  the  reckless  bank,  And  in. order  to 
render  such  pubUcity  not  pnly  locally  but  generally  usefiil, 
q^^-^ban)^  s)ioNild  be  oblige^  periodically,  (at  latest  once  a 
glfpi^jtopuUish  within  it^  o^radiatriotan  account  of  its  as- 
9f|tp  ai^^eagfigements,  and  also  at  the  same  periods,  or  more 
^pe<p^f|^^ji  to  make  returns  of  the  like  nature  to  some  central 
u^iifi^tLfa^qftj,  hjy^^  weekjiy,  abstracts  of  the  circulation^  depo- 
8^^  ^^Qurities^  bullion  and  coin  of  all  the  banks  of  the  country 
fi^ou}^^  be.  published  in  the  Gazette.  This  would  enable  the 
piltbHqt}^  judge  of  the  state  of  the  whole  currency,  and  those  lo- 
cally Interested  would  learn  the  condition  oi  their  local  banks. 

If  to  the  above  regulations  were  added  a  summary  method  of 
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compeffing  the  shareholders  to  contribute  their  quotas  lo  mnj 
sum  required  for  meeting  all  engagements  of  <iie  bank^-^atut 
perhaps^  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  some  plan  ^mAjeddoig 
tbeir  accounts  to  inspection, — ^we  believe  the  utmost  that  oooU 
be  done  by  legislative  enactment  to  secure  stability  to  tbe  Ci- 
stern of  banking  and  currency  would  have  been  effected*  Qoe 
great  advantage  of  such  a  sy  stan  (which  may  be  strictly  called 
a  free  trade  in  banking,)  would  be  that  it  is  m^fnynlariin] 
There  would  be  no  one  great  establishment  to  stimulate  tbeio^ 
crease  of  circulation  up  to  a  certain  pmnt^  and  tlien  soddeiily 
turning  round  use  all  its  powers  to  contract  the  e^rrenoy. 
Every  issuer  of  notes  must  act  upon  his  own  responsibility^  rest 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  would  depend  upon  his  own  akitt 
and  jmidence  for  his  safety.  Each  banker  Would  wat^  the  ex- 
changes, or  from  experiencing  t^eir  practical  action  upom  iiis 
coolers,  in  an  influx  of  his  notes  and  an  efflux  of  his  coin,  wouU 
within  his  own  sphere  restrict  his  aDcommodatioQS  and  ieaaeD 
his  issues.  Although  such  restrictive  action  would  neoeaunly 
occasioir  some  pressiu^  upon  trade,  that  pressure  DveuU  be 
general ;  it  would  bear  to  a  certain  extent  up(»i  all,  bvt-  aftdd 
not  overwhelm  any  class  of  traders ;  moreover  it  would  be 
gradual ;  for  though  the  same  causes  would  have  a  tendttmy 
to  produce  the  same  course  of  proceeding  on  the  parted  aU 
bankers,  each  would  strive  to  assist  his  own  cdstometa  to  ike 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  his  own  safety,  and  the  maalt 
would  be  a  more  equable  contraction  of  the  aggregate  eiseu- 
lation  than  can  ever  take  place  under  our  present  ajpatem^ .  .• 

Thus  a  paper  eurrenc;^  would  vary  in  amount  prooiBei^  in 
the  same  way  as  a  currency  exolusivtly  metallic  wovUrwmrf 
under  the  same  circum&tiances.  p . 

It  will  be  objected  that  such  a  plan,  obliging  ev&ey  hmk  to 
keep  in  reserve  a  larger  store  of  gold  than  is  now  requisite, 
would  occasion  an  increased  unproductive  consumption  o£  the 
precious  metals,  and  so  far  be  a  sheer  loss  to  the  community. 
Such  might  possibly  be  its  first  effect ;  but  the  steadiness  of 
the  currency  would  quickly  lead  to  such  complete  confidence 
in  the  prudence  and  stability  of  the  various  banks,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  metal  employed  as  coin  would  be  less  than 
at  present.  No  arguments  are  needed  to  prove  that  confidence 
in  the  banks  would  become  general  as  soon  as  they  felt  their 
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aim  peenaKheiit  mterests  were  involved  in  prudent  manage- 
meot,  aad  when  from  the  number  and  consequent  immense 
aSgsregate  ^viFcalth  of  their  partners  failmre  had  become  impos- 
a&k*  If  in,  addition  one-pound  notes  were  permitted  to  be 
isflued^  tiie  ordinary  use  of  coin  would  be  effectually  mini* 
oised.  The  objection  to  small  notes  was  their  tendency  to 
joosmmon  rw[Ba  in  time  of  panic,  but  a  system  which  renders 
panic  impossible  would  entirely  obviate  that  objection^ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  hitherto  the  principle  of  Joint  Stock 
tenkmg  has  had  any  trial ;  for  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland oiver  the  currency^  and  its  monopoly  of  the  metropolitan 
cntmiaftion^  have  prevented  all  test  of  the  real  operation  of  that 
prindple. 

The  new  class  of  banks  estabUshed  under  the  law  of  1826 
ane  simply  the  old  Country  and  London  banks  upon  a  more 
"cadensiTe  scale.  This  places  in  a  strong  light  the  absurdity  of 
inquhing  into  the  efiect  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  upon  the 
ctateocy,  and  at  the  same  time  excluding  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Bngland.   Every  day  proves  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry. 
The  oa{Micious  way  in  which  the  Directors  one  day  assist  mer- 
chants or  bankers  without  full  investigations  of  their  affairs, 
And  them  withdraw  their  aid  at  the  most  critical  moment^  is 
fiist  dispersing  the  dehision  that  commerce  can  and  will  be 
4asisted  by  the  Bank  of  England.    The  remarkable  and  un^ 
*fii3iaig  coincidence  of  temporary  high  prices  with  extended 
Bank  issues,  and  the  invariable  and  deep  depression  which 
has  constantly  followed,  always  accompanied  too  by  a  great 
contraction  of  their  pap^  issues  by  the  Bank  of  England,  must 
OKTvfaice  every  reflecting  man  that  at  least  searching  inquiry 
into  the  policy  and  constitution  of  that  powerfiil  corporation 
^  absolutely  necessary. 
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Article  IX. 

N^cessii^d^tme  ABianee  aUre  la  Franob  ei  iaV^untm,^ 
fiver  les  desHnies  de  TOrient  aprh$  la 
chaine  de  TEmpirb  Tcrc^  etjdominerles  etmiSgueneeS'fmtr 
cet  iv^nement  pent  amener  en  Europe.  Par  im-  fnaam^ 
Comtois.     Paris :  Denaix  et  Dentu.    1836. 

TfiS  plefisufes  of  the  imaginatiou  so  rarely  enliven  th^^^bn^* 
tegies  of  political  controversy,  that  ^e  are  tempted  by  the  title 
of  the  pamphlet,  vrhich  we  have  just  transcribed,  to  lay  fae£9Re 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  amusing  speculations  eantainecl 
in  its'  pages.     If  we  could  suppose  that  the  peaceftA  inbabi' 
tants  of  Pranche-Comt^  were  really  engaged  in  itemakiil^  fth^. 
political  map  of  the  world,  after  the  manner  of  tboae  MtiP^ 
nt^mers  who  composed  charts  of  the  moon  in  entire  ^tgiMMBaf)^ 
of  the  physicd  history  of  that  satellite,  they  would  defiesyift 
more  pity  than  ^rision.    But  such  simplicity  is  ncrt  tp^ibfr 
found  in  the  remotest  arrOndissemoit  of  Franoe ;  nad  W^Mf^ 
ifilEdinetrto  tr^eat  the  performance  before  usasthe  06rious(fy#rt 
6f 'isdme  more  d^igniiig  paitisan  of  that  power^  who««{iefl^ 
sfiffl^s  atre  t6  b^  m^  witti  tinder  a  thousand  ^guiseaia/^v^igc 
eth^et>F£UhipedA  society,  and  in  a  thousand  orgaBSi^ii^ 
European  ^ress.    We  must  donbtleBs. ascribe  to  the  disinteiK 
ested  adthiration  of  this  authorfbrthe  eidighteiiedpoliqy^oC 
Rtissia  t)ie  drcimistknce,  of  his  having  chosen  as  his*  jpubltohqc 
an  individual  bett^  known  for  his  cotmeotion  witk  tha  Bnth 
sian  embassy  in  Paats  than  for  the  servidea  he  has-rendiiiJi 
to  French  literature.    Tb  the  same dmae  must  be  attiibMlQA 
the  omission  bf  all  mcfntion  of  the  pbbHive  and  insmedMbeiin^ 
terests  of  FVance,  in  a  performiuiee  wtrich  ftofesaes  to>teit 
of  the  united  interests  of  TVance  and  Russia;  t^Mo^  tfaafiii*^ 
terests  of  the  latter  power  m^  discussed  and  deieBdcU  wilbA 
self-denying  zeal,  more  crecMtable  t^  Ae  atttainmcafekAaiDlii 
the  Gallic  patriotism  of  a  Frane^Comtda.   It  is  tme  tiiat  th^ 
wildest  visions  of  political  changeis  are  soattoned  over  thaaa 
pages,  with  a  profusion  which  nothing  but  the  extra vagoae^ 
of  a  French  scribbler  or  the  ambition  of  a  Aussian  dqilonaitisil 
could  attempt ;  but  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  some  oF  the 
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wiiter^s  positions  imply^  the  adroit  turn  which  is  given  to  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the.  Northern  power^  and^  above  all, 
the  strong  Slavonian  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  his  pro- 
i««A^«yfie]enddy  b^ray  the  real  origin  of  this  singular  produce 
tmas§,  aadr  canqpletely  justify  us  in  stripping  off  the  French 
06t  oai^eesly  worn  by  this  audacious  adept  in  Russian 
re  he  may  be  a  lamb ;  but  if  he  be,  like  Coriolanus, 

He  'b  a  Iamb  that  baes  like  a  bear!  :  ' 

BvMi^rt'home  to  a  Russian,  these  proposals  assume.an  imt 

pdttbaee  wUch  otherwise  they  would  not  possess.  Ab  tihe  sper 

otliatjone  of  a  Frenchman,  they  would  only  be  worth  atteqi^o^ 

ia'  fM^oportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  chancer  bad  be^p, 

cnUfUlated :  but  when  the  hand  of  the  Muscovite  is  discovevedy 

i»-A  ylan  whose  object  is  to  reduce  England  to  a  seooiidrPat^ 

p0^^€Py  to  fftve  Russia  an  overwhelming  prepooderas^e  aq  ^7^ 

rt^  ttid  Asia,  and  to  bribe  France  and  Prussia  to  oons^^Ab^ 

tMd  hf  the  ofiered  partition  of  Turkey,  Spain,  It^Jy.  ai^  X^ei^ 

jiitiitf]  ihoi  wi!  say  the  animus  and  the  country  pf  tjie  futh^i^; 

biEf^me  ttttttem  tot  serious  reflectiont  '     .  '    .,  t 

•~*Otinr  readers  are  aware  that  in  certam  territorial  d^c^^io^ 

of  gi^eat  interest^  which  are  now  said  to  be  ended  to  the  m^^^ 

86Aisfti«£on  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  James  and  St  Pet^bijas> 

liftmgk  vtgy  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Bpgto^dft 

cerlain  inaps  have  been  alhided  \a  in  which  the  fact  of  tlKf 

pl>ss$es8ic|n  of  Circassia  by  the  Russiana  ^aa  been  iAcontj:Q^ 

Verbbty  demonstrated  by  a  streak  of  polour,  implying  thi^ 

tkoae  ebasts  baire  bng  formed  ^  part  of  the  esnpire,  though 

liB^jDtO'be  dcoilpied  fov  some  time  still  by  Uie  gallant  moun- 

Adtie^rr^hfltn  our  Russian  Frenchman  calls  ^Uhe  revolted 

'<tr%tai«f.Aibasaai'^  {P.4U)  We  shall  now  have  an  opportunity 

dl'showii^  in  what  mtnner  tbi/»  Russian  tint  may  ei^nd  itself, 

or 'hob  Ae^dfy  extended  itself,  in  the  imaginary  geography 

adc^itedby  our  ^author,  over  vast  regions  less  independent  than 

tfaerimduiikainfk  of  the  Caucasus :  and  if  we  follow  the  views 

piit  fbilward  in  this  pamphlet,  we  shall  find  that,  in  process  of 

tira^  aB  the  manifold  shades  and  differences  which  still  varie^ 

gate  the  map  of  Europe  must  infallibly  be  reduced  to  the  sim- 

fde  anao^ment  of  the  three  primitive  colours. 

When  the  wolf  in  the  fable  condescended  to  state  the  prin- 
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C»pl«i  of  retributive  jnttice  upon  which  he  vmA  about  to^Afr- 
votir  die  lamb^  drinking  at  a  lower  part  of  the  brooli^  he  ce« 
sorted  to  the  tmansweraUe  argument  of  heredituy  reaponok* 
Inlity^  and  gratified  his  appetite  whilst  he  concealed  the  atro* 
dtj  of  his  taste  for  tender  meat  Hiis  is  predaelgr  thepoliof 
(if  Russian  manifestos.  An  unofiending  peojde  is  aeciMwd^ 
entertaining  some  monstrous  design  of  AffA/Jring  ^  iw^  in 
his  lair ;  and  before  it  can  reply  to  the  allegation,  the  wdtf  is 
at  its  throat.  A  foreign  merchant  is  detected  in  the  rerjmdt 
of  troubling  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  henoefiiP- 
wa^  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Sfe- 
galotherion^  and  before  his  unprotected  brig  has  had  time  to 
get  a  cask  of  fresh  water^  a  sloop  of  war  carries  it  off  t(»  Seha^ 
topoL  But  when  all  these  reasons  fail  to  justify  a  more  overt 
aggression  on  the  independence  of  nations^  the  Russian  ap- 
peals to  the  unanswerable  argument  of  race^  and  cuts  short 
all  fcrther  discussion  by  seizing  a  firesh  morsel  to  stay  the 
huge  cravings  of  the  Slavonian  Autocrat;  *  .    i 

Atque  ita  correptam  lacerat  injustd  nece. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  use 
made  of  this  argument  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  Slavo^ 
nian  populations  and  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  communfohj 
now  subject  to  Austria,  Turkey  and  other  countries,  in  ttie 
direction  of  that  Arone  which  unites  the  sovereignty  of  96 
large  a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  These  doctrines  are  gradually  instiUed  into 
the  Slavonian  subjects  of  Austria  fix>m  the  Danube  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  secret  society  calling  itself 
the  society  of  young  Slavonians,  which  became  obnoxious  to 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  was  partly  supported  by  Russian  agents, 
no  unworthy  successors  of  the  Russian  Hetcerists  in  Greece. 

In  Himgary  more  particularly  these  arts  are  industriously 
employed :  and  whilst  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  flattering  the 
chivalrous  Magyar  nobility  of  that  country,  the  Slowak  po- 
pulation is  frequently  reminded  of  the  affinity  which  it  bears 
to  the  nations  under  the  Russian  sceptre,  and  of  the  German 
character  of  its  present  rulers^. 


mented 


*  During  the  yisit  of  the  Emperor  NichoUa  to  Teplitz  in  1835,  he  was  oompli- 
ented  by  the  offer  of  a  Hungarian  regiment  in  the  Austrian  service ;  and  ht  v^ 
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tfitidijwe  the  vievra  whidi  our  autluMr  adcq^to  m  ihe  bam  oi 
m  pHg«cli;  and^^with  a  bold  coatempt  of  the  Treaty  of  Vimuia 
die  bdmce  of  power,  be  rusheB  at  once  firom  tbe  Treaty 
<rf  WtgtphaiisLy  where  Russia  was  not  represented  at  all,  (for 
tiae  exfieUent  reason  that  she  had  not  begun  to  exist  as  Russia,) 
te  a  state  of  things  which  would  secure  to  h^  a  tremendous 
^preponderance  in  Europe*  With  the  theory  of  the  three  great 
xBoes  of  Europeans  in  his  mouthy  he  attempts  to  veil  the  am^ 
liititm  of  despots  under  the  sjrmpatby  of  nations,  and  to  oyer- 
tam  the  pnmsions  of  diplomacy  by  an  appeal  to  popular  af* 
■fralkieB. 

*'  1  see  tbat  ostiont,  Uke  a  strong  child  just  disengaged  &om  leading- 
McifSgt,  are  very  ill<pleased  with  existing  treaties,  and  that>  in  spite  of  t]^e 
efforts  of  diplomatists,  they  will  realise  an  idea  which  was  entertained  even 
in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  attempted  by  Lonis  XIV.,  and  which  Napo- 
leon would  have  executed  but  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Moscow ; 
ixattidy,  to  divide  themselves  into  three  great  families,  according  to  their 
lAkignage^  dieir  peculiar  genius  and  their  origin.  The  first  eoisprises 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  or  the  Gauls.  The  second  would  consist  of  the 
Germanic  States  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula;  and,  lastly,  the  third 
would  be  composed  of  all  the  Slavonian  tribes  which  extend  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Volga.  I  believe  that  the  existing  order  of  things  must  be 
1»T^keH  np  by  the  edge  of  the  svrord,  for  the  human  race  has  never  pur> 
du^fied  peace  and  prosperity  but  at  the  cost  of  bloody  sacrifices.  The  true 
balance  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  recomposition  of  these  great  fami- 
lies^ and  not  in  die  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  small  intermediate  states, 
vrhos^  conflictmg  interests  can  only  check  the  progress  of  civilization."—- 
Pafe0  4. 

It'  \nil  be  seen  that  our  author^  at  the  outset,  reserves  to 


l^ared  on  many  opcssionB  in  the  Hungarian  uniform  at  the  head  of  thiB  fine  body 
of  troops.  In  the  following  year  a  souf  or  pennon  worked  by  the  Bmpcws  was 
M9t  to  the  regiment,  vfith  the  following  marked  letter  of  presentation,  addressed 
by  Her  Impcnrial  Majestv  to  the  acting  Colonel. 

"  I  have  diosai  the  Emperor's  birthday,  Sir  Colonel,  to  oflSer  to  the  Hungarian 
¥-  regfaneat  which  bears  his  name  that  token  which,  with  the  consent  of  your  U- 
**  ^ustrious  master,  the  standard  of  the  regiment  is  to  bear. 

*  I  shall  idways  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure,  that  it  was  on  the  phiins  of 
**  Guhb  that  I  saw  the  standard  unfiirled ;  and  my  heartiest  good  wishes  will  ever 
**  itecompany  the  same  and  the  brave  soldiers  who  are  called  to  fight  beneath  it. 
**  I  beg  yon  therefore.  Sir  Colonel,  to  assure  the  gallant  Hungarian  regiment  of 
V.  these  my  feelings  towards  them,  and  to  remain  assured  of  my  especial  esteem 
^  and  good-win  towards  yourselfL 

"  Alexandria  near  Peterhof,  25th  June,  1836. 


A.  true  copy. 
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fMa^i  ihiftwipposed  caimtry,  a  large  share  pf^hoi^aoiithiy^ 
rcgloBA  of  Suropt  to  whicli  the  Russian.  Autocrat  t»,nj;io<<:pvp^ 
tend ;  and  that  he  ingeniously  appeals  to  the  gympathtfsir.fjf 
his  French  readers^  by  a  project  for  reconstructing  .the'iDBS? 
nificent  £n4>ire  of  their  gret^t  leader.  But  after  thialvUT 
liant  eommencement  he  abandons  France  andEuiope  ta  tfapeif 
filter  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  pages  to  the  mighty.  gWQirt^ 
of  Russia  and  the  regeneration  of  Asia.  -j 

Hie  0reat  starting-point  of  all  the  pseudo-fnenda  of  civiU? 
nation  of  the  Russian  school,  who  have  cotton-twist  to  sell  st 
St»  Petersburg^  or  who  receive  the  filthy  wages  of  their  aitt 
plustry  firom  the  cashier  of  a  Russian  embassy,  is.tbet.doin>r 
fipjl  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  hear  them  enlarge  on  the  hor* 
rors  of  the  slave-market,  the  licentiousness  of  the  hareqqi,  tjbi|a 
aacrije^eus lives  (^Mahometan  princes,  and  the  feufitidyg^jtf 
a  Mahovietaa  people,  one  would  imagine  that  thc^day^,j9^l^ 
Qnpades  were  returned,  and  that  Europe  was  to  xiae^^^f^^ 
arn^d^nan^  at  the  eloquence  of  some  new  Peter  the  H^m^ 
\fi  4rive  the  Ottoman  firom  the  shores  of  the  Bospho;ru|Lf^  |^ 
l^st^tii^them  when  t^ey  depict  the  decrepitude  of  ^.^o^rf^ 
tb^l^iJVHis  position  of  Mahmoud,  and  the  ^^Sslu&^QQi^^^fl^Q/^  ^ 
T^u^sl^  Hi|^tu;l4a^8,  one  would  suppose  that  the  ^a^Vff^^^^^gcf^i 
p^  ^off^  vw^cry  has  so  often  be^i  heard  on  the  JPany^*| 
b^a^Si^od.^^^i^^y  9^^^  ^0  e^pat ;  and  that  Russia  was  n^'tj^ 
^w^a  ^^e  Goldc;^  Horn  by  some  irresistible  ibrce  l|k^.  tj^ 
ff  *  y^WWHPEfv  :vvbich  FfP>P<^l^  ^  i^ear^st  particles  to  43^1. ifllgi 
^  ^mftty  i^pa^^  ^j^d  to  fill  up  an  abandoned  throne. .  Tb^  ^^ 
swer  tjo  these  e^Uxavagant  declamations  comes  moat  apprcy;^ 
ately  from  the  moutU,  of  JEaag land«  ,  Our  coxnpiercial  ^t^i^in^af^ 
ford  incwtroyertibleproof  that  each  /s^cpeeding  yeaf  ipp»;i(^ 
the  importance  of  our  importations  from,  and  our  expoxila^p^ 
to,  this  decaying  people.    We  have  evidence  of,  aa  auUic^n^ 
kind  to  show  that  no  small  progress  has  been  mifle  bgr,  i^ 
Turks  in  the  cultivation  of  their  wonderfiil  possessions^  .ijQ^^|)l{({ 
arts  of  civilized  liie,  and  in  the  uses  of  modem  ipv<^^^qi^ 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  IW 
whatever  power — whether  Mussulman  or  Christian,  whether 
the  subjects  of  Uie  bow-string  or  the  knout — must  exercise  .an 
important  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Aste; 
But,  above  all,  in  defending  the  existing  state  of  things  against 
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UK*  BttMyv^fiSS^m  of  etShquest  or  asurpatito^  vvt  «fe  ^efen^g 

iii6K4fli[yi§tocfa:ihe  interests  of  England^  or  of  a  party  in  En* 

^khlt^  aar  tlje  security  of  Earope^  the  independence  of  natietis 

aiiA  ihe-freedom  of  the  seas.    The  very  weakness  of  the  Pbrtej 

il^i^'flhe  Rttksians  use  as  an  argument  for  its  anii9iilatien  as 

i^^!^iiropei(n  power,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  Eki^anA  to 

iliabriaiit.  that  power  in  possession  of  its  present  frontiers. 

Turkey  can  no  longer  be  formidable  to  Christendom;  but, 

8U^][>brted  by  England,  she  may  still  prove  a  usefiil  outpost  to 

ft^rfc  the  arrogance,  the  faithlessness  and  the  ambition  of 

Kis^a,  whose  anti-Christian  policy  is  ill  disguised  \mder  an 

aflfected  horror  of  Islamism* :  she  may  still  occupy  hannlessly 

rtiS*  metropolis,  at  once  the  citadel  and  the  siunmer4iouBe  of 

fRc  wtwld,  which  must  prove  a  perpetual  arsenal  of  danger  to 

fetftfpe,  if  it  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  moi* 

fttnbltioTis  and  more  mighty  than  the  Mahomets  and  the  Soli^ 

MO^  in  Hit  height  of  all  their  glory.    These  things  are  dtify 

^^W^kted  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  pM)liet 

md  nObidy  can  have  followed  the  march  of  puMicopkiion  id 

^tia  ^(iotmtiy  without  being  aware  that  England  fe  stiff  ready 

ib  fleferi'd  the  truth  where  she  knows  it  to  exist,  and  to  oppose 

afffchetoes  of  despotic  domination  when  they  have  risen  ii 

fii?4tfi(p6Ytance  worthy  of  her  notice.    Accorffinjgly  aH  tli6  vi4 

Miifi^'of  the  Russian  press  and  all  the  invidious  aria*  bf  Rtt** 

^ira  intrigue  are  directed  agdnst  us :  but  whilst  thfe  sun  of  Court 

ftJciiur  smiles  away  the  cloud  upon  Lord  Thirham's  brow,  and 

t&fi^  anti-national  efforts  of  some  members  of  the  'Cabinet  at 

WWite  are  dSrected  to  the  critshfngof  all  iti^iry,  andtferowing 

a^^fll  Over  the  usiupations  of  our  Wtkerest  enemy,' the  blast  Of 

fi^fective  and  the  storms  of  hostile  menace  will,  we  trust,  have 

ftSffl  effect  in  shaking  the  English  natron  fh)m  the  defence  of 

^tfr  own  interests  and  the  performance  of  their  Emropean 

d^es.    The  fbJlowing  passage,  which  is  really  worthy  of  the 

Vhfdieur  in  its  best  dajrs  of  imperial  rhetoric,  against  ^  U» 

^Perfide  Albion/*  will  give  some  idea  of  the  height  to  which 

i' 

*  ^*  Asia  belongs  to  the  Rnsaitns :  it  is  for  them  to  regenerate  that  vast  and  fa-s 
ifMns^portiott  ti  the  woM,  either  by  overtamhig  Isfaunism,  or  fta  operating  upon 
Umi(  veligioii  modifications  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  Rossui 
wiU  doubtless  adopt  the  latter  plan,  as  being  the  more  favourable  to  her  own  io^ 
y^^^mtd  Ih6  More  suHed  to  the  wants  of  humanity.*'— Page  21. 
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tins  style  of  coinposition  can  be  carrieS ;  though  we  cftnnd^ 
congratulate  the  autiior  on  the  justness  of  the  principles  he 
has  borrowed^  any  more  than  on  the  felicity  of  the  &cts  lie 
has  invented. 

"  Two  nations  are  in  a  condition  to  regenerate  the  East,  Russia,  by  fer 
geographical  position,  and  her  similarity  of  manners  and  origin ;  Etig44ntf# 
which  holds  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  already  possesses  a  fine  pprtioft 
of  Asia.  Eseentiatly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  her  maritime  and  in- 
dustrial superiority,  England  exerts  all  her  efforts  to  frighten  Europe  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  But  on  what  does  she  groand 
her  declamation  ?  Have  not  the  Russians  always  religiously  executed  tht 
tenor  of  treaties  f  Who  could  dare  to  say  as  much  of  Great  Britaiii  ;  and 
what  has  she  made  of  India,— how  has-  she  justiffied  to  otlier  natfolls  her 
posatastcn  of  those  oouiitnes  I  What  right  caoaha  hwr&to .tl^nmcto  agnintt 
Russia  in  hehalf  of  the  Poles,  after  she  has  tyrannized  over  India  by  means 
of  Lord  Hastings  and  other  similar  Verreses?  Perhaps  the  declamaiioma 
sent  out  from  that  comer  qf  Europe  liave  hitherto  paralyzed  the  good  infen- 
turns  of  the  Russian  Government  towards  Poland, 

"  The  progress  of  physical  improvement  amongst  the  cootmentHl  mmt 
tidiB  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,,  no  longer  allows  the  1 
of  Neptune  to  govern  the  world.  Too  long  the  haughty  queea  of  the  i 
has  dragged  them  in  tow,  and  has  made  their  glory  serve  to  raise  her  own. 
The  English  are,  to  other  nations,  parasites  destined  to  empoverish  theni : 
for  after  having  bought  from  others  at  a  low  rate  the  articles  Which  l*if 
own  soil  does  not  afford,  she  re-exports  them  tO' the  same 8pe<s,liiid^tiA#a 
back  tiie  money  which  she  had  left  there. 

.  **  Arrived  already  at  the  aenith  of  her  neatness,  the  cntical  mnnffff 
ia  come  at  which  England  must  decline  to  the  rank  of  a-second-rate  powi^r. 
unless  she  finds  other  means  of  maintaining  her  superiority.  In  this  she 
can  only  succeed  by  forcing  Russia  to  remain  stationary  at  home  as  ^^ 
as  abroad,  or,  in  oAer  words,  by  forcing  her  to  retrograde;*  But  Roiaitf 
knows  her  strengdi;  threats  will  not  make  her  regunenta  tetii^  mtMha* 
lifve  her  ta  be  sufficiently  adroit  to  foil  the  diplomatic  iatdgueii  of  hi^^ 
rival.  If  England  succeeds  in  gainii^g  time,  she  will  sooa  jestablisi^^yBir 
mense  storehouses  of  merchandise  at  Trebizond  or  at.Bassora,  to  innn^ 
date  Turkey  and  Persia  from  thence,  and  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  Rhiiild. 
Tt  is  weD  known  with  what  ardoar  she  covets  Ihe  Motittan,  b^catuft^  )^ 
possessiott  of  the  Indus  would  give  her  the  key  to  Uppett  Aaia^  I^Rwaiv: 
does  not  tak%  care,  in  lets  than  ten  yeare  English  «teiitnboaU.^if9i  a^ 
supreme  on  that  river. 

"  But  the  political  and  commercial  liberty,  which  was  once  the  glory  and 
the  strength  of  England,  is  now  driven  to  excess  by  that  people,  and  will 
contribute  to  its  ruin.  The  odier  GovemmentSi  better  aware  of  theft-  in- 
terests, begin  {o  dispose  their  subjects  gradaally  to  a  reascmabk  "liieffy)- 
By  increasing  their  prosperity  kings  will  soon  have  no  reason  to  dread  tot 
temal  agitatioo>  kept  alive  by  pamphlets  and  libels  and  the  tales  of  ^vpl- 
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te«^  Airaady  a  iMisi^r  of  articles  prodvced  by  the  m«Mifa^ 
Qopfthkent  may  vie  with  those  of  the  English.  All  the  states  which  ha^e 
sea-ports  pay  serious  attention  to  their  navies,  humiliated  as  they  are  to 
cover  their  merchandise  with  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  "When  the  new 
xneans  of  communication  in  Europe  are  finished,  England  wiH  be  more  asd 
more  isolated  5  and  assuredly  it  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  waggons 
ftod  steamboats  deckt  with  all  &e  colours  of  Europe^  when^  from  tiie  Rhine 
to  the  Black  Sea»  the  eye  would  seek  in  vain  for  that  red  flag  which  waves 
so  proudly  over  all  the  seas.  Lastly,  England  will  soon  not  possess  ex- 
dusively  that  powerftil  source  of  prosperity  which  she  derives  from  her 
mines ;  other  nations  are  awakened  to  these  precious  productions,  which 
they  will  turn  to  profit  when  those  of  their  rival  shall  begin  to  be  ex- 
hausted."—>Pages  ^12. 

It  would  be  an  insuh  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers 
to^veply  to  these  hidicroua  vaticinations;  but  the  fact  of  their 
pmbHcation  in  the  capital  of  France,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twelvemonth,  is  of  itself  so  astonishing,  that  we  could  hardly 
leave  them  unnoticed.  Indeed  some  of  these  views,  thoiigh 
9iAAxifm,  magnified  and  distorted  to  such  a  flagstioiw  extent, 
aare  but  too  current  on  the  Continent.  We  are  told  that  India 
lias  been  oppressed  by  a  Hastings,  and  plundered  by  a  Verres; 
the  cruel  masters  of  Poland  do  us  the  honom*  of  supposing 
that  it  is  by  a  policy  similar  to  their  own  that  we  have  conci- 
liated the  affections,  or  at  least  maintained  the  tranquiUity,  of 
those  possessions.  Doubtless  one  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
the  ^clandestine  policy  of  Leadenhall  Street  has  been,  that  the 
most  absurd  and  erroneous  notions  have  crept  among  foreign 
nations  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  British  government  in 
Xndia«  A  few  vehement  sentences  from  Sheridan^s  speech 
on  Waorren  Hastings's  trial  is  all  they  know  (with  the  excep- 
tiim  of  Victor  Jacquemont's  letters)  about  that  wonderful 
country.  TTie  contrast  may  be  briefly  drawn ;  there  you  have 
Indi^i  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  ruling  country,  with 
3Ct/X)0  Europeans,  tranquilly  governing  eighty  millions  ot 
nttfenredy  witlu^ut  bloodshed,  almost  with(Hit  arms,  and  gradu- 
sdfy  Checking  by  moral  force  the  crimes  and  fanaticism  of  the 
natives,  suppressing  the  Suttees,  exposing  Thuggee,  and  rally- 
ing the  native  princes  to  one  standard :  here  you  have  Poland 
at  the  door  of  Russia,  occupied  by  large  armies,  and  within  a 
few  dayi^  march  of  the  whcie  force  of  the  empire,  her  children 
kidtiap]^,  her  peasants  pressed  to  the  conscription,  her  nobles 
exiled,  her  schools  dosed,  her  temples  invaded  by  a  fi>r^gii 
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rite;  and  this  has  been  achieved  by  a  cognate  people,  a  pedjjf 
^rtiich  tefigiooslj  observes  the  tenor  of  treaties,  aiid  iwMch 
dares  to  eompare  these  horrors  to  the  temperate  policy  oTinie 
of  the  mildest  administrations  ever  known  in  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  insincerity  of  the  first  class,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  an  utter  and  perhaps  a  wilful  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  trade,  accompanied  by  a  w^dl- 
grotmded  assurance  that  the  mines  of  England  will  soon  be 
exhausted,  her  manufactories  ruined  and  her  libeitie^  de- 
stroyed. How  often  have  these  things  been  said  by  the  last 
generation  of  England^s  foes !  and  many  may  be  the  gmieni- 
tions  of  foes  whom  her  institutions  and  her  resources  will  out- 
live, if  her  rights  are  asserted  with  firmness,  and  her  po^itr 
boldly  used  in  the  good  cause  which  is  identified  in  Btiaki|^ 
,  with  her  existence. 

We  vesume  our  author's  remarks : 

'*  "Hie  dlsMloHkm  of  the  Tarkish  empire  seems  to  be  InetitMlft,  turf^fte 
poseesBtOB  of  its  fragments  will  infallibly  bring  about  a  conMott  iMtlHeto 
fingland  and  Russia.  The  respective  situations  of  those  natioas  fc/  ^a 
obliges  I3iem  to  combat  each  other  h  (mtrance.  The  fbture  poailMkrir  W 
Constantinople  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  one  of  them/- ■  *   '  '*' 

,  It  is  in^possible  not  to  remark  the  cra%  misstatmc^f9f 
the  real  question  in  this  place.  Our  author  aoaerta  watefia- 
^nd  would  contend  for  her  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  IVurldih 
empire^  and  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  ^eh  ttAe 
^ifrthest  aim  of  her  policy  is  clearly  to  muntaih  t^t  l^imil^ 
ual^rol^enj  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Cof^^wtf^l 
by  the  RuaaianB.  .  ;  u 

"  If  Russk  delays  making  thb  conquest  too  long,  she  tna^vtfiidf^ 
only  to  remain  stationary,  but  to  see  newbarrier6  raised  agafntt  iw  Hfefy 
day.  An  underhand  war  would  be  carried  on :  Poland  tifbuKI  k^A  fte 
agitated;  England  would  avail  herself  of  the  interval  to  strengibt|frtitr 
alliances,  and  when  war  brealcs  out  it  will  be  on  every  side  «t-ritfc#.*^  ^ 
English  will  establish  themselves  on  the  Indus,  whence  tisey  ^HB  fit  %flb 
to  check  Russia  in  Upper  Asia,  whilst  a  division  of  Uidr  deet  die^titijg^ 
hmding  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  compel  Persia  to  join  them*"*^Pi^5^. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  European  perturbation  whi^  wpfild 
arise  from  so  violent  a  rupture  between  two  great  powers  in 
another  part  of  the  globe,  would  be  determined  in  £avoi|r.of 
an  English  alliance,  by  a  timely  cession  of  Saxony  to  PniMb, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  riverain  provinces  of  the  Danid>e  to 
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%^jifjtria  (uidudiug  Wallachia  and  Moldavia).  The  av/omed 
jpapipoae  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  in  such  a  state  of 
.jttni^  it  would  be  the  interest  of  France  to  ally  Jberself  to 
.Ruspia,  '^  to  aid  that  power  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stable 
ff, which  is  called  the  Turkish  empire/^  There  can  be  no  use 
ia  jfoUowing  political  ^peculations  of  so  vague  a  characty ; 
-wad  political  foresight  clutmot  be  sharpened  by  theae  diaquisi- 
.tioD^  any  more  than  skiU  in  chess-playing  can  be  imparted 
J^  :t|)e  imaginary  games  of  Hoyle :  an  important  element  is 

,  -lirfl  ^ui  of  the  calculation,  namely  the  will,  the  passions,  the 
.<Jii&rmitie6  of  the  players.  But  the  following  Buxvey  of  the 
position  which  it  is  the  object  of  Russia  to  obtain  on  the  Bos- 

:  f)b(Hru8^  is  reasoned  with  more  accuracy,  and  apparently  yfiA 

-^  letter  knowledge  of  facts. 

"  The  possession  of  Coostantinople  is  the  more  iroportaat  to  Russfa, 
as^  when  once  mistress  of  that  point,  she  would  be  so f of  alt  th^^ast. 

ifAIW^oa«4  to  herself,  she  has  two  means  of  accomfJaAhiiig.,tfat»«nd. 

„3^i«¥>r«  certain  but  the  longer  of  the  two  wooid  be  th^  gradual  iMpMon 

^iig^.A^meniSy  whence  she  might  proceed  towards  the  Persiai^  Qulf  by  the 

ijEf^lljgi^iw  or  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor.  The  war  sk^  migh4  cdrr^  on.  lit 
tho$e  couniriei  would  attract  the  atttntum  of  Eurt^e  le9$,  oar  acqof^vJl'  qfrt^e 
diHttnce,    The  other  plan  would  be  to  march  an  army  suddenly  upon  Con- 

^ihateaiS^pli',  whilst  her  fleets  would  force  the  entrance  of  flk  ^BtJs^ptktrus. 
Bkk^iUd^d  tkth  run  the  rkk  of  having^  severai  eneaHes>>jiiad  with, 

i|p|M%i#^'imi  tl|ink  that  the  ^Kole  of  Europe  itfotUd  deiOar^  =«m  )H>lmMM[ ; 

r*rtl  ^  ^  -  - 


'mMtiiHbififi<-t^ehrW?H  not  go  done  to  M'osco^imf^cd  !^s'id^6tist6i&. 
tinople.  It  would  then  require  not  less  than  200;000.  AnstriMii^  atid  e^ 
j^fy^ijityy lObgtacle  were qyposed  to  this  moyenicuiitspf  ^  j^eataniarmy, 
if,,f(p^  9ipSf^  a  vast  deal  on  a  march  of  at  least  ^ee  weeks^  ^rouj^ 
m  q^^aiptMy  hnstlin^  with  mountains  and  without  roads  practicable  for 

^^f^  By  acknowledging  Ibrahim  aaan  JMdep^denl;  sovereign,  and  securing 
t/flPW  ^^  pop^yionof  Egypt,  JUybia  and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  Russia 
i^A^^^Wi'^.  i^nother  poweriiilaUy^  and  both  parties  would  be  gainers. 
neJ^phiatea  is  the  limit  marked  out  by  nature,  and  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  the  two  peoples,  for  the  last  of  the  Arab  tribes  inhabit  its  banks." 


''•  '«1fWi'^^fcuA  Of  Napoleon  and  those  of  Alexander  the  Qteat  will  mate- 
>datt|rftcflitate  Iba  ittnnioo  af  India  by  the  RusnaBs,  in  case  of  a  mptare 
liM{^^)aiid  ^  but  it  i«  of  the  most  urgent  importance  for  tkem  to  pacify 
the4pp^UfgMq8,  and  to  keep  alive  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  southern  provinces, 
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in  ord«r  tEO  dispose  them  for  the  conquest  of  Xbt  fia$t^.  "r-^j^^T  f]jip#i. 
that  other  Mehemet  Ali«  would  willingly  ally  himself  to  Russia  by  assipt- 
ing  the  Sykhs  in  taking  possession  of  Upper  Afghanbtan ;  whilst  the 
Shah  would  penetrate  into  Beloudchistan  to  occupy  the  coaiiBt  of  die  Ariu 
blan  Gulf.  Afterliaviug  won  over  fte  Tartars  of  the  '!^ifmh  ta  Iew  aa- 
tewsfa,  and  even  having  secorud  their,  cxioperation,  BnSBta  will  w^,  Jbiom 
tOM^  tm  iavairAfglianistap>  and  ta&e  up«,positiouh«hind  t|iem  Ht  iMkb 
oa  the  O^.  lo  tliat  part  of  Turldstan  she  will  collect  her  reserve  and 
eatah^sh  vast  magazines ;  then,  placing  a  body  of  Kirgliz  at  the  extremity 
of  her  government  of  Omsk,  she  will  keep  the  hordes  of  independent  "Tlar- 
tary  in  check.  Hie  magazines  and  reserves  thus  Hhtkmnk  at  AetaUiaa^ 
Asterabad  and  Balkh,  will  si^Bce  for  the  invasion  of  Briftkh.  ladHU  3W 
Kkirds,  those  Kie|ito  of  Asia,  oknly  wait  for  a  iflcillul  leafier  to  affe^^e 
tMr  49(eat.  |t  would  be  easy  to  select  50,000  men  from,  that  warlike 
action,  who,  placed  in  the  van,  would  do  wonders  if  they  were  supported 
by  an  army  trained  to  European  discipline.  Russia  must  also  gssin  tll^m 
over  to  her  Interests,  take  possession  of  Erzeroum,  and  direet  li  bod^tf 
h^r  best  Asiatic  troops  upon  Mosoul,  on  the  right  baak  of  ^ifi'ISi^ 
Mfaiaress  sfthift  position  she  woukL  have  nothing  to  iear  from  the  FngUsly 
i«ho  Mfht  eOBM  Uom  ln4ia  bF  ^  Persian  Gulg  or  from  Eurojpe  by  Sma. 
Persia,  shut  in  by  her  deserts  on  one  side  and  by  the  Russians  04  toe 
other,  would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  banners  of  the  latter." — Page  2i$.' 

It  i6  Mot  our  intentton  to  sulgei^  this  pixgect  ta  ftiic^jlQeh- 
nidd  ofitNMitt^  bvt  the  pipof  wfaioh  it  affimjsu^  that  vmn^flf 
flMU  tttid  etperiehce  in  natters  of  war  have  aOduvMi^^ttl- 
Sed  ih^ d^we^  of  a& Asiatic  oampugiiy  strydfi^jriOiiiifirios 
the  assMioii  we  ottce'  qiioted  from  LieutenaiA  BiurA^iu/tbl^ 
the  f^neh  and  Bwsians  are  &r  better  acqtiaioJted. frith  tike 
t*d6nb^'borderi&g  ^pon  Iidtia  than  ^e  are  dsiiMltesu  iflOyt 
great*  pMfi<^le<  tasve  laid>doWn  ior  Ae  wamAm  ef.  a  twiUhMd 
dahgerem^  ebi»itryj*by  uaing^emailflce  tribes  ^^Mlivte^ 
auxilifitri^itithevBn^  sup^pcMed  bj  ar  Europeaa 'anbj^flO^tt^ 
reai^^  is 'pregnant 'vriA  great  reaqba;  tiiead^piioii  of  i^;haa 
frequently  facilitated  the  iiuocdss  of  the  British  aibnp  y.  tfliediq^ 
lect  of  it  eoilMbuted  i^rgefy  «o  the  fidhm  «f.  Napoleon^  iBw. 
sian  eam^aign^ irfaen a^vast  bodjr of  l^ht  rnliabrimialii|f  w^lH 
have  been  raised  and  isent  before  to  coyer  1^  whtfle  FrotdL 
army  as  with  a  curtain.  Upon  this  bne  conditibn  the  iii|n^ 
sion  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  may  be  pttuibb^  jotil 
upon  tiie  mafaitesianee  of  ^[^lidi  tnij^^pjurg  amMg  the  nili»fe 
tribes  not  subject  to  our  domimon^^theOoidielDi^tiMdEdirdU^ 
the  Sikhs  and  the  Persians— -ti^  question  may  biB' said:  4# 
depend.    That  neotrai  ground  once  lost^  the  veneratiott  «f 
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iStsomit  nations  for  the  name  of  England  once  destrc^^^  ted 
all  exertions  may  be  too  late^  all  our  power  may  prove  inef- 
ftctual  to  stem  the  tide ;  for,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the 
p«witr  of  Englaml  in  the  East  is  esseatiaUy  a  moral  power^ 
aod^awry  iasidt  which  is  tamely  submitted  to,  every  diffimiU 
point  which  is  basely  evaded  by  a  British  Mttiister,  is  as  &Ud 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  Too 
many  have  been  the  insults,  the  evasions  and  the  losses  of 
polilieal  irapflgtance  which  we  have  already  .sustain^.  On 
tike  poit  of  Ruana,  who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  wUh  h^r  i|i- 
trigoesin  the  Asiatic  courts,  and  her  peneN^qraace  in  tJbe  great 
strug^e  with  the  brave  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  can  deny  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  fialfilinent  of  thelsQ 
wiat  achemea?  On  the  part  of  En^and  wb#t  precautions  liave 
been-taken?  whatground  has  been  secured?  Y et,  in  the  pre* 
senee  of  these  startling  reidities,  we  have  Ministevs  whfir  tda«> 
rate  insuKs  to  our  flag,  which  are  in  ttons^es  ittt^IefaMe^ 
an^.  which  assume  a  ten-fold  importance  in  connection  Idth 
the  portentous  series  of  events  now  going  on. 
'i4%^4hax>pdan  part  of  .tike  queafcitois  naitine^ctedJiy^ur 
ititli^t^^a^d'itiis  here  dut  his  proje^dod  ialtiMM  WliMII 
fiHtn^  and  Russia  eomes  inte  opcoeaftion*  i^<raf^;atm^ 'fW 
40xadti®urope^  ia  a  bkse,  wlndsttfieibiaaiAn  fiaroflMMlMi&M  to 
Mi^ibiEnltfr^AMi  OxQ8;.andtitiJthia.hid«0«iA  jtoewi  tof  w;icl^fl4 
ailbiti^li  the  admla  af  the  anoioDi  voxU,  fh>m  tib^JP^sitp 
OiQf  tactile  AHantic^  beamea  ana  vaatfaoaQ^^  ^s^rMge  ao4 
isftelisii  4f  we  had  iio  after  proirftif  the  ikiasiaff<>}rifl^ 
yefftMMnde,  me  should  tfind  asnfficicttt  domWMteatiw  4^.  iim 
fadtpn/tli»  ingeqiHusDvussion  triiit»  eowequisaQfSBiB^hM^l^^ti^ 
«ofeu^ation  arCanatantiaopIeibjr Iha  Riwsiim  WQ^Ud  ha?^ 
^poip  Ae  pcditios  of  internal  Europe^  Wfre  Fvfm/Oe  &^fx  to 
tfMJddfe'ito  so  'manstiDiis  a  eomptel'^riatid  Mnh  a  ^ne  was 
Uift.  ullyTpoposed  t^  Altxaiider  to  NapoleonHit  ia  d^  dif* 
-flmdtio  detnonstrate  that  no.proinised  offlip^naatjon^in  £u^ 
Mpeortinidkfiica  Govld  be  equivalent  to  :^e  occupation  pf 
Ctonsta&tiaqple'by.Ae  ftnssiaiis,  siaee  that  veiy  position  of 
Aiiaiia  wooM  randcrthe  tenure  of  the  countries  so  acquired 
by 'France  papetuaDy  insecure.  They  could  be  at  most  only 
fieft  heU  under  the  Emperor  of  tibe  East;  It  b^  b^ecome  so 
miieh  the  fashion  among  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to  point 
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their  diatribes  against  England^  with  invectives  and  menaced 
on  the  score  of  her  Asiatic  possessions^  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  blinding  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  particulftrljr 
in  France,  to  the  immediate  consequences  ^vdiich  6ueh  m 
event  as  the  taking  of  Constantinople  mrust  have  on  «vcry 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  thousand  obsta- 
cles may  prevent  or  delay  the  progress  of  Russia  towards  the 
East;  but  as  soon  as  her  flag  waves  over  the  Seraglio,  and  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  must  become  a 
Mediterranean  power  of  the  first  importance.  Qrefece  and 
Egypt  might  be  allowed  to  remain  independent  states,  bi^on 
condition  of  supplying  her  fleets  with  an  ample  pirovisioti  of 
admirable  sailors,  and  of  supporting  her  claims  to  the  soire- 
reignty  of  that  sea.  What  would  then  become  of  the  old 
adage  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake  ?  What  re- 
sistance could  the  jealousy  of  France,  which  cavils  at  oar 
possession  of  the  rocks  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  oppose  to  a 
mighty  empire,  extending  over  the  Levant,  with  Conatatiti- 
nople  for  its  citadel  and  the  Black  Sea  for  its  harbour?  From 
that  hour  the  whole  destinies  of  the  souA  of  Europe  mtist 
inevitably  be  changed.  The  influence  of  Prance  would  have 
to  struggle  for  its  very  existence  with  a  power  whid^  <tMi9cai- 
trates  her  whole  resources  on  external  politics, — a  power  pro- 
verbially intermeddling  and  fanatically  attached  to  the  caufie 
of  absolutism.  What  hopes  would  then  remain  for  itUy, 
what  chance  for  Spain,  what  security  for  France  hehadf  ?  •  If 
Russia  were  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  GonstanftiiMi]^e, 
would  the  French  be  at  Ancona  ?  Would  Don  CarlO»  have 
been  shut  up  for  four  years  in  the  mountains  of  Biscigr  ? 
Would  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  not  be  awaiting  tliem^tmait 
when  a  Russian  fleet  should  restore  the  white  flag  afid- the 
son  of  St.  Louis  to  the  enthusiastic  and  royalist  p<^mlaftiMof 
the  south  of  France  ?  And  would  not  the  commiuni^aikiiis 
between  Toulon  and  Algiers  be  liable  to  be  intercepitedt>'by 
the  first  caprice  of  a  foreign  sovereign  ?  France  and  Euirc^ 
in  short  would  perpetually  lie  open  to  attack  in  their  most 
vulnerable  parts,  whilst  Russia  would  remain  as  inattaokable 
as  before. 

We  do  not  mention  these  palpable  truths  to  ctaAite'^e 
ridiculous  supposition  that  France  wilt  consent  to  liMrfiiit'faer 
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^rank'  ii>  Europe  by  a  voluntaiy  alliaace  with  Russia^  pr  be  a 
party  te  changes  which  would  be  so  fatal  to  noae  as  to  her- 
Belf.  But  there  undoubtedly  are  men  in  that  coimtry  who 
lure  BO  haunted  with  brilliant  anticipations  of  what  Russia  is 
to  effect  firom  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges^  that  they  foi^t 
i9heX  dhe  may  acquire  the  means  of  attempting  from  the  Tiber 
lo  the  Pyrenees.  There  is  another  party^  who  are  less  led 
a^tay  by  the  dreams  of  a  Russian  millenniimi^  but  who  imagine 
that  England  is  the  first  to  be  attacked,  that  we  are  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle^  and  may  think  ourselves  well  off  if  we 
have  the  good  wishes  of  our  French  allies. 
.  We  have  heard  politicians  of  no  mean  rank  in  France  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  of  territorial  aggrandizement  which  th^ 
.country  mi^t  hqpe  to  obtain  from  England  in  exchange  for 
her  offtosive  and  defensive  alliance.  It  is  certainly  neither  the 
fM>licy  iMt  the  desire  of  England  that  France  should  be  sub- 
jected to  any  unfavourable  conditions ;  but  even  if  it  were  so> 
m^  maintain  that  she  ou^t  to  purchase  at  any  sacrifice  the 
{<XM)peration  of  England  against  this  new  Meditaranean  £6e^ 
^and  that  she  ought  to  reject  with  scorn  and  distrust  the  in- 
sidious offers  which  have  ever  gilded  the  advances  of  Russia's 
jdipitomacy* 

.    But  the  question  at  stake  is  not  peculiar  to  Ihia  or  that 
people ;  and  we. are  roused  frtnn  apprehoosion  t^  indignatioii, 
when  we  hear  it  argued  as  affecting  the  possessions  of  Austria 
•  itoday,^  the  coasts  of  France  or  the  commerce  of  Ei^gland 
tcono^ow.     It  is  a  question  common  to  us  all^  because  it  af- 
£EK3tathe  rights  and  the  honour  of  all;  and  by  J%hito  and  ho^ 
iMeuTcWe  do  not  mean  the  stipulations  of  parchment  treaties 
oir^thie  punctilios  of  civil  etiquette;  but  the  moral  sanction  of 
jmstioe^  and  the  maintenance  of  political  dignity^  by  which 
.  jrioM  the  interests  of  any  nation  can  be  perpetually  guarded, 
-  and  tb^  peace  of  the  world  preserved.  National  honour  is  like 
/dbafciaml  credit :  indeed  it  is  credit :  the  world  trusts  England 
for  her  power  as  much  as  for  her  wealth ;  and  the  Minister 
,  who  makes  his  coimtry  play  the  craven,  who  submits  to  af- 
0xmts  which  ring  her  shame  round  the  world,  and  who  calls 
this  submission  peace,  is  not  a  w  hit  less  guilty  than  if  he  die- 
owned  the  daims  of  the  public  creditor  and  made  the  state  a 
bankrupt^.   The  credit  of  a  country  or  a  merchant  consists  in 
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a  knofwn  Ability  to  meet  every  engagement:  ^e  bMioar  et  n 
nafaod^  Which  protects  her  more  thftnf  A^^  at  fyrtb,  con^^ses 
in  a  known  determination  to  meet  every  aggi'esmon. 

The  following  paMage^  which  is  one  of  the  most  able  parts 
<>f  tfa«  pampiitet  be&reiis,  showe  wiiat  BuaaiatsaetUBlly  doiag 
at  the  present  moment^  and  that  the  whole  qttealion  of  Iftdkr 
and  the  Mediterranean  centres  in  the  Black  Sea*  It  ia  the 
more  interesting  ih)m  its  having  been  published  before  the 
aflUr  of  the  Vixen  took  place. 

''  Negotiations  opened  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  a  view  to  obtaia 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  for  ships  of  war  of  other  nations,  would  have 
no  other  efiect  than  that  of  allowing  &n  English  fleet  to  enter  fbr  tfie  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  blockading  the  ports  of  Rnnia.  The  latter  ptfwtr 
will  never  allow.mich  a  permission  to  be  granted.  The  Euiine  can- 
BO^  be  compared  to  other  seas.  The  war-flag  of  other  nations  cannot  be 
freely  auAirled  on  the  Black  Sea,  until  that  of  Russia  is  able  to  contend 
wi^  a  certainty  of  advantage  and  without  fear  of  a  surprise.  l*he  posses-i 
sion  of  this  sea  belongs  by  right  to  Russia — by  the  rioht,  if  yon  please  t9 
catfitsd,  OP  dbsvint:  but  it  U  not  ths  lets  cectain  that  the  sea  vitf  one 
daf  belong  to  hetv  ood  on  that  day  she  will  also  be  mistress  of  Asia, 

*^  Oa  die  side  of  Rnnsia  d»e  Black  Sea  possesses  a  number  of  remack^ 
able  bays,  where  vessels  may  find  a  sure  harbour.  Without  speaking  of 
Sebastopol,  the  first  maritime  arsenal  of  Russia,  t^ere  are  several  ouer 
p}wc^  Which  might  have  a  similar  destination.  Notwitiistaiiditg  ^«t>^n»: 
fkfOouUk  oinokk  mhidi  is  conceived  of  Cbersonosasi,  th|it  ^ityrt^ogh 
soMui^^)^  j^yitfu^i  iO^y  reader,  great  assistance  in  a^naritime  war*.  l\ 
yr,iil  )l;)^  ^|  ^^Cj^^tinu^  the  works  of  Korsakoff^  without  regarding  the  difl 
ficultie's  bftliat  spot,\which  may  then  acquire  a  first-rate  importance  m 
comme'^e  ii&  In  war.  loud-joule^  the  Genoese  city,  Masr  become  oa  hi^^tM 
fbrif^si/^BM  ^ombland  k  coast  where  tiiere  are  8tf«»ral>8al^  hottMua, 
whkblii^eaBily  be  defended  by  battoriea.  .  >  <;;       i 

"  M  Eagl»4j9  cannot  permit  the  f^wsiam  toco^ujv^r  theOttq^ii^^I^. 
pire»  the  li^er  snigjht  i(nvefliately,  to  put  the  points  which  I  hftine Jo^ 
spoken  of. into  a  formidable  condition  for  defence,  and  to  calcula'te&e 
chances  of  a  bombardment  or  even  of  a  descent  on  the  coast.  Loonfdl^ 
forward  to  a  war  with  Gre&t  Britain,  the  Rnssians  will  concehlnM  fhdl 
forces  t)»  fbna  two  sqoidrons,  vtdiidi  will  onppoit  eo<ib  oAev#  4iai  iM 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  if  they  have  time  tado  so.  But 
if  the  enemy's  fleet  has  taken  the  6tart,  the  Russian  vessels  would  array 
themselves  under  the  prqtectioaof  their  places  Qf4efence»  where  tl^  fj^t 
glish  could  not  attack  them  without  exposing  themselves  to  great  losseS} 
Thus  supported  by  their  maritime  arsenals  the  Russian  fleets  could  not 
be  beaten  or  destroyed,  without  causing  such  damage  to  their  eneitri^'lli 
would  render  an  effectual  descent  impossible  ;  bat  victory  migftt  deidare 
itself  oh  the  side  of  Russia,  and  in  that  case  their  advaotages  wonli^ 
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mpid  smd  maalciiUble.  Besides,  asKngland  would  haTe  to  fece  the  three 
n»ici^  9f  France^  Russia  and  £gypt»  she  could  never  unite  a  krge  force  on 
mgky  one  poinU  Those  three  allies,  having  few  or  no  colonies  to  protect,  would 
coofidently  await,  in  their  own  waters,  the  approach  of  the  English  ships, 
and  &e&  chances  of  snccess  would  be  pretty  nearly  certain  from  the  foci- 
lily  iM^H^hich  tbeywonld  be  stored  and  assisted.  It  would  be  sufficient 
ftr  Aem  to  soB^oot  pavaleera  on  aU  the  seas  of  the  globe  to  attack  the 
aommercf  of  Frfigland,  and  God  knows  what  disturbances  and  confusion 
aipch  a  fjpstem  of  warfare  would  bring  upon  the  interior  of  Great  Britain." 

Our  Rusao-Frank  takes  an  especial  pleasure  in  harping 
upon  this  last  chord :  in  an  earlier  passage  be  says,  with  a 
keen  peroeption  of  the  advantages  which  Russia  might  derive 
from  ao  alliance  with  North  America, — 

**  Finally,  it  would  be  all  the  easier  to  contract  an  dliance  vrith  Ame- 
liea,  inasmuch  as  the  re-annexation  of  Canada  would  be  an  agreeable 
pi'ospect  for  the  United  States.  This  alliance  would  be  precious  to  Russia, 
from  the  loans  which  she  would  be  enabled  to  contract  with  the  different 
Banks  of  the  Union. 

••  Moreover,  it  would  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  commerce  of  England, 
and  a  non-intercourse  act  would  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  cotton 
trade,  ftnd  carty  disorder  to  the  heart  of  the  British  empire,'' — Page  23. 

.The  Frano-Comtois,  Russian  as  he  is,  has  forgotten  that  a 
gremt^  tiian  Nicholas  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  destroy  us  by 
destroying  our  commerce.  But  seriously  speaking,  does  our 
pamphleteer  not  know  that  this  is  a  game  at  which  two  par- 
ties can  play  }  Are  there  no  interests  in  Russia  which  might 
be  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  madness  of  one  Czar  or  of  a 
mceesaioa  of  Czars  ?  If  the  Russian  does  not  know  some  of 
the  secret  history  of  his  own  land  and  court,  it  is  not  because 
tfte  ftcts  are  unknown  beyond  their  limits.  We  will  recall 
them  to  his  recollection.  The  race  of  OrloflF  is  not  extinct : 
and  a  slight  rise  of  duty  might  send  the  Imperial  House  of 
BomanaiF  out  of  the  world,  like  an  ill-snuffed  candle,  in  a 
aUokhpamti    To  this  w«  would  not  willingly  be  compelled  r 

^,  J    ,  We  WQi^d  not  be  their  executioners. 

Rather  let  them  eiid,  more  rnqfomm,  by  the  hands,  and  for 
the  private  interests,  of  their  native  mutes,  the  old  Russian 
iionilies! 

We  oan  assure  our  author  that  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  me- 
chanics of  England  will  murder  their  sovereign,  even  though 
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the  cotton  trade  ehould  be  annihilftted ;  but  h^mp  and  taUoir : 
may  havefiw^rties  which  cotton  has  not*  -  • 

And  all  these  consequences  are  to  result  from  the  ri^tof 
destiny.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  noMth  in  rights* 
which  sanction  a  wholesale  system  of  plunder,  «nd  ^hat  Bri- 
tish sailors  are  not  very  iqit  to  believe  in  a  destiny  whi^, 
dooms  them  to  be  beaten.  The  rights  of  destiny  are  regulated' 
by  the  will  of  Providence,  not  by  the  dreams  of  a  barbarian. 
When  Xerxes,  and  Attila,  and  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  rights  of  ctestiny 
were  their  blasphemous  watchword:  but  a  Miltiades  awaited 
the  Persian  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  a  Theodomir  ov^E^buew 
the  Hun  by  ChsOons-sur-Mame,  a  Charies  MarteLr  badted  l^y 
UvB  flower  of  Europe's  chivalry,  scattered  the  infidel  host-at  . 
ThpwJ|(MWb--and  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  saved  firo». 
their  ruthless  invaders.  From  the  days  when  the  Var^^a* 
body^gyaid  of  the  Greek  emperors  rided  the  court  they  ^wd 
sTip(^^;tQ  seire,  or  when  Peter  the  Great  firet  launched  a  Ru»- 
siwilf^t  toefpiie  AzoflF,  to  the  present  hour,  the  doud.of  the 
Northyhiw  been  lowering  over  the  South*  But  are  Aefe  Jwne 
to  T»W^^  ^  9t(?rxxx  ?  The  descendants  of  those  who  cru/she^ 
th^  C^H^uqk  ofoW,  ar^  ready  to  do  battle  with  him  ttow,.ja 
the  ;5jE^^  pmsi^iafid  un4€pr  the  same  banner !  ^  - 

PiVtii^^  >?^i}i.di6ciQ§€{  thft  p^qjects  which  mayjurk  m  the 
haug^  B?ip4  mA  iin4l»  the  iiacnatic^al  ambition,  of  the.Cza^ 
if  those  projects  arc;  pot  rtre^dj  reduced  to  positive  sdiemesy 
if  tl^ose  s^c^on;ies  ar^  not  ^^dy  in  progr^s  of  execution.  But 
is  it  not  ^ql^ar^d, certain,,  fia  w^^A  said  of  Buonaparte  ia  ISQJb  '• 
tha;tfor;5M5X?ufi7gbtfidye«3r^  he  Ijtas  bwa  doing,  irilihoiitiiTi  * 
termis^ion,  all  |:hat  he  n^^st  do  on  the  very  worst  smpivodiltim^j 
and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  things  whicih  se^ito  very  uAeq^ir^ 
vocally  to .prpgnpsticate  the  n;tost.  pernicious  ^and  des|M)saie'* 
issue?*    Ija  it  not  enough  for  us  to  kpow  tiiatt^Rplawl  was> 
goaded  by  unparalleled  breaches  of  h^r  constitnitional  (righto^ 
into  a  conflict,  not  avoided  but  desired  by  the  Bi^siaoiGfivMl: 
ment,because  it  afforded  an  opp(Hrtunity  of  aimihilatingraUfaem*^ 
blance  of  liberal  and  national  instituti<ms  in  that  Idngdom  ?  < 
The  progress  of  encroachment  is  become  so  certain  tfaal^' 

*  Genu,  Political  Fragmento,  180^.  \ 
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without  pretoi<fiiig  to  any  extraordinary  poUtieal  fereoigUt;  we 
hare  repeatedly  predicted  the  very  losses  and  the  "vwy  indulta 
wMch  kave  1)eett  realized  within  a  short  period  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  system.  The  reirdatioAs  of  the  Portfolio  haTe 
disclosed  the  g^tn  of  this  vast  plot  against  the  security  of 
Europe^  as  it  existed  before  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1928. 
•Thee  Pi^li  Revolution  and  the  recent  occupation  of  Cracow 
werfe  significant  episodes  in  its  conduct:  but  war  has  6011- 
-fltaxiftly  gone  on  upon  lite  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
•Russia  has  never  ceased  to  storm  that  mountainous  tongue  ^ 
land,  whidi  is  the  bridge  connecting  her  terrUory  with  the 
souAem  provinces  of  Asia. 

-     Bighteen  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  declaration  of 

Cilt^tUisian  independence  reached  England.    ^^  Russia,^'  says 

thM  remarkable  document,  '^has  built  forts  on  our  ierritorj^, ' 

^^^jtot-lhey  dare  not  venture  beyond  the  reach  of Hieir guns: 

"  60,000  Russians  have  lately  nlade  an  inroiid,  and  they  have 

"  heek  beaten.  If  Russia  conquers  us,  it  will  not  be  by  aiinl^, 

**  Wit  by  cutting  off  our  communications,  and  making  usieitf 

"  l>ttrkey  and  Persia  as  if  they  were  ali^ady  hert ;  hff¥endir- 

^inffihe  $ea  impassabley  as  ifU  were  her  own  ^  by  hl&ek&di^ 

^^  ^urt&Mst ;  by  destroying  not  only  our  vesstlsy  but  thbs^  df 

*^  other  states  which  approach  us ;  by  depriving  us  of  a  nittrk^i 

*^  >*r  '^up'prodifee ;  by  preventinff  us  from  obtAinifip  salt^  gun- 

*^  pe^der  and  other  necessaries  of  war^  which  to  us  are  ii^ 

"  cessaries  of  life, — by  depriving  us  of  hope.'' 

Wke  recent  evetits  accompanying  the  capture  of  the  Vixen 
handmade  this  prediction  come  true  to  the  very  letter.  Is 
thetfo'tKyfiutb  to  be  attai^hed  to  politicians  whose  predictions 
have  MtheHto  been  so  accurately  confirmed  ?  Is  no  alarm  to 
ber^eiteited  by  the  shadcMrs  of  coming  events — ^*^non  \mquam 
^  ei«d3ila>TeUK»isf'  when  they  acre  so  soon  followed  by  the  pr^ 
sence  of' danger  and  by  acts  of  violence  ?  Yet  Lord  Pahner- 
sfe^r^  ^^  df  the  evidence  accunralated  before  his  eyes,  in 
sptte*  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  spite  of  past  events 
md^itare  ceiftainties^  has  persisted  in  accepting  and  adopting 
for  has  own  the  base  equivocation  of  the  Russian  Government. 
H^  has  treated  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen  as  the  proper  pe- 
nalty for  some  isolated  infringement  on  coast  regulations,  in- 
stead of  avenging  it  for  what  he  knows  it  to  be — namely,  a 
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pmtive  in«iiife8teti0ii  of  those  desigiiB  irUch  wee  uKuMtMjr 
lo'Arow  tiie  Blade  S^a  and  its  g<»kl6n  gates  iato  tka  liinfiMg 
of  Russia.    17^/  olv,  J  £#^^  *i«A)Mt!o%  W^  <t  x^  «p^((^; 

j^yffMisi ;  f/w  fkiv  yAp  olfuu  r«5#  ^AmM^  fUfkt^  iaayx^^^ 
4mip  Tch  mfffi^ixm  AISXTNHN  ifm. 

The  course  pumued  by  the  Gabkiei  of  l^-Pelenbttrg  ia>  so 
daring,  that  the  extimvagaiit  liiapsodiee  of  the  pampUet  h»- 
itMpe  us  scarcety  exoeed  tile  bounds  marked  oot&ritsattam^ 
ment,  Tel  the  worst  tiiat  is  past  (to  borrow^  anottier  sent»> 
ment  from  the  orator  whose  language  fills  the  mind  when 
I%iHp  is  to  be  denounced,) — ^tiie  worst  that  is  past  falla  sltert 
df  tiie  best  that  is  in  stoi^ ;  but  as  we  have  ^ne  nothing  to 
present  affidrs  from  arriving  at  their  present  condition,  then 
is  some  hope  that  when  England  is  roused  it  maif  not  be 'in 
\ain.  If  the  progress  of  Rusua  has  hitherto  been  ijuhAwIj 
we  owe  more  to  the  timidity  of  her  supporta»ytatke/pra^ 
dence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  appvehdnskna^ 
Prince  Mettemich,  than  to  the  vigilance  or  bddittsa  of 'Branoe 
and  Ehigland :  for  such  is  the  complexion  of  tbcae  sdKmcs^ 
that  tiiose  who  should  aid  in  putting  them  into  ekfacntfawt^nBr- 
coil  from  their  adoption*  It  is  owing  to  dkeae>>>b8lacl09idQiie 
titatan  affiance  fbr  the  purpose  of  di8in«mbeniigtiiot%ar|^ 
empire  was  not  comduded  at  Tefditz^in  ldB5»:  Tbk  ^ng^A 
Government  is  doubtiess  aware  of  what  vflfei^B  were  MaBalfby 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  tiiat  ocoaaioB^  and  the  SidtaailkaB 
learned  them  thsnyogh  the  ]Mt>per  dHmndbi  but  aartfatnpnbyb 
n  not  in  pottsession  of  a  complete  history  oftiieutiluniiuUiii^wa 
shall  briefly  state  a  few  autiientb  pMtkolarai  ^f  Aat  iciiilii 
libleyear*  ^      ,,•.•.?•     ^mf  ^rfj  lij-jouo 

The  sunder df  ieS5  was  devoted byittieEnapMol'  NiAUm 
to  a  diplomatic  campaign,  intended  to  rettdter  tl^^iseat  JJaaUt^ 
em  nations  propitious  to  hiji  desi^aon OowstatitinofiirjTla- 
dazzle  their  armies  by  his  splendour,  to  captivate  tiie  Prussians 
and  Austrians  by  his  affiJbility^  and  to  brib^a  "Sh^^-  soT^^ji;^^^ 
l^  a  share  of  the  ^kmL  Hie  exeeutkm  of  thia  plaat>ooab> 
menced  at  Kalisch,  where  a  considerable  body  of  Prlfl^i^nif^ 
troops  had  been  collected  on  tiie  Rusttan  territoiy^-<«r>tbe 
period  of  the  military  manoeuvres.  A  tenqiorary  ,<Sty  }j^ 
been  built  in  the  plflins  for  tiieir  reception,  with  a  theatrcaad 
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polilic  placet  of  amtuement;  each  officer  fiaimd  handsome 

qiKliiwrt  pfepafedfor  him^  with  rich  pceaeals  from  the  Czar; 

ttad  the  moBi  hoamsma  fare  waa  lavished  with  barbaric  mag* 

But  the  atxong  antipadiy  of  the  Prussiaiis  to  their 

tnei^bours  became  more  and  more  manifest;  serious 

^mierences  arose  between  the  soldiers>  and  the  Russians  com* 

phiinrd#f  their  unsociable  guests.  The  cry  of  Down  with  the 

Kwwittia!^' was  heard  in  the  streets  of  B^lin.    The  Emperor 

voMmnoedhisintended  visit  to  that  capital;  and  he  repaired, 

ftaU'  of  his  pro}eotS)  but  disappointed  by  the  result  o£  Us  costly 

liosiMtalities^  toTqfdits&i".    There  it  was  that  he  proposed  the 

psrtatioii  of  tiie  Turkish  onpire  to  the  monarohs  of  Austria 

and  Prussia:  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  ctmditiona  whidi 

he  offered ;  they  wust  have  been  of  the  most  bolUant  kind, 

vines  they  were  intended  to  compensate  for  the  possessicHi  of 

Gbofetellinople  itoelf  by  Russia;  but  they  were  stzvnuously 

mad  wwdy  refined.    We  hold  these  details  from  an  authority, 

pffcaeat-  at  the  Congress,  upon  vdiom  we  have  reason  to  rely 

unthr'ieMire  CM^dence.    'Die  manner  in  which  the  Austrian 

SMsabta  waldied  their  master,  to  prevent  hhn  from  sinking 

usdeor  ihe  dide  and  aotvre  tactics  of  his  guest,  and  the  oimtrast 

betiiiawni  that  feeble  prmee  and  Nicholas  in  the  {mde  of  hia 

nssgfal  l&dinanhood^  was  exceedingly  striking^    But  notwith- 

stahdii^  kis  superior  persona)  advantages,  the  Rusaian  waa 

baffladoa  every  pmnt,  except  vritb  regard  to  the  occupation 

of  CraeOw^  which  w^  probably  concerted  at  the  same  tin^e. 

Heicapie(0ttito  Bn^e^  and  the  Aui^nan  court  was  4till  more 

woupdcd  Jigr  ^die  contrast  between  thmr  ownSoHPefor  and  him 

teMbfego^  The  utmost  skill  ^^ourdy  deceit  eouMacansely 

conceal  the  uneasiness  of  both  parties.    One  day  the  Eknperor 

ofikMdA tddthe Empetfor Per^Knand that  he  wished  to  see 

Vftta^E^SEnd  ta^visk  the  tomb  of  his  old  ally  Fm^^    The 

awncfiifor  of  the  Oosars^  having  no  prompter  at  hand^  waa 

p^tf,i*-\i  iM       ■ '    t"   I   '    ■ — -^ — — — ' — 

*  J^fi3ik(fm^$mciiQ^»  chvsctemtic  of  tbe  man.  Amongst  the  various  par- 
ties of  pleasure  iriiich  were  contrived  to  entertain  the  imperial  and  royal  person* 
■0Bf  *  d^^iw  devoted  to  viar  die  OMUe  of  a  neigU»oiiriBg  nob^^ 
^iMof  ifm  most  beutifid  p«rls  of  the  romantic  environs  of  TqOitz.  The  Emperor 
moibtia  was  of  course  to  oe  induded  in  the  party ;  but  before  he  started  he  itK 
quiiidNibatfiai tor berdoae there;  hewaaiBfonnedtfaattheeaBtleiM»remarlKabl& 
for  Uie  beauty  of  the  scenery  about  it,  and  for  the  high  character  of  its  noble 
master—^  Scenery  !"  cried  the  Emperor,  "  1  am  tired  of  fine  scenery  r*— and  thfe 
ll^9efw  i)f  Aiatna  paid  the  «lut  without  h»  imyerial  go^ 
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mute  with  ^nbainussment*  Niched  rep^tedJhia  wish.;; F»y 
dinand  I>or8t  into  tears.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  however 
was  not  put  out  of  countenance:  he  asked  Prince  Jdettemidi 
for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Princess,  arrived  at  Vienna, 
drove  about  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  shed  a  few  tears  in  tb^ 
imperiid  vault.  It  was  not  tOI  he  had  reerossed  his  o«n  fiEoor 
tier  that  the  imperial  actor  dropped  his  part  t  he  had  fiiifed 
at  Kalisch,  he  had  fidled  at  Teplitz  and  at  Prague,  and  eretk 
jpit  Vienna;  and  the  mortification  which  he  felt  at  the  waste 
of  his  efforts  found  a  vent  in  that  brutal  harangue  to  the  mu^ 
nicipality  of  Warsaw  which  astonished  Europe. 

Bfifore  we  conclude,  we  must  indulge  ourselves  by  quoting 
one  more  of  our  author's  amusing  caricatures,  in  which  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  world  are  drawn  in  the  novel  garb  <£ 
Cossacks  and  Muscovites:  and  as  we  are  accused  of  writing 
".for  the  sole  purpose  of  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the 
f^  Qovenunent  and  people  of  Russia,  ^^  we  are  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  showing,  in  the  language  of  her  yf^um&i 
admirars,  ^^  how  materiaUy  she  has  promoted  the  ^tefte^  «f 
^  commerce  and  civilization/^  Fortunately  the  BrkiabpaUie 
have  ^mple  means  of  appreciating  the  irony  of  such  a  defefid^ 

'  ."  It  19  time  ta  do  justice  to  these  Tiruleat  attacks,  soggestedb^  ^Eal^tf 
at  least  exaggerated  statements,  which  distort  facts  for  the  parppse  ^)^^^ 
^9iupr(»<g^[^ecal  aad  cqustfmt  ijrritatiou  against  Russia*  If  th^.|^e]mal 
9rgPM)^i|tiQA  of  tha;t  vs^t  ^|ure  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  Q^^ 
i^troductioa  Qiihe  Uher^  qf  thepresf,  as  it  exUiB  in  Prusfia  and Au0irtjf,Q)^ 
many  erForft  would  be  dissipated.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  BmDeror 
Niffh^laa  does  not  toctura  fais  suJb^cta  as  is  v^emently  asserted.  ,  After 
nAU  «itiAe  Sox  .f|ile,^i,b«'i»  isi^erlw^  preferable  to  3o^o^  Bay ;  and.)^ 
skks  aU  the.  ^^hsfpy  be|ngs  condemned  to  those  mines  ai^  not  tJbei;^^ 
politiea)  cmaes  alone."  ,.  ^' '.^,r^ 

We  have  n^ver  defbided  the  i^stem  of  fioggk^^  in  tiie  9tir 
tish  army,  and  this  very  number  of  our  Jourhal  exptet&kf^'fbt 
-sentiments  of  horror  with  which  we  regard  the  penal  colqn^ 
of  England.  But  however  repugnant  these  things  may.  .l)e  tp 
our  manners,  there  k  surely  some  distance  between' tt^iQ^^md 
the  conduct  of  an  Emperor  who  threatens  to  bombed  the 
third  city  in  his  dominions,  or  who  goes  to  the  barracki^df  a 
regiment  which  has  shown  slight  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  orders  the  men  to  be  decimated  on  the  spot.  Iliere'is 
surely  some  difference  between  Siberia,  where  a&  the  convicts 
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are  not  sent  for  poKtical  oflfences  alone,  and  New  South  Wales, 
where,  with  a  few  tery  rare  and  shameful  exceptions,  thert 
are  no  poBtieal  offenders  at  all. 

*'  The  accounts  of  several  travellers  confute  these  assertions,  and  repre- 
sent the  people  as  happy,  peaceful,  addicted  to  husbanctry  and  other  em- 
ploynents.  A  single  taut  will  suffice  to  prove  it :  twenty  years  ago  the 
telal  DOMber  of  maxwifactories  amounted  to  forty ;  there  are  now  six  thoi». 
9«nd.  Many  Frensh  peasants  would  willingly  exchaage  their  condition 
for  that  of  the  Russian  peasants,  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  ma- 
terials required  for  the  construction  of  their  houses  without  paying  for 
ihera,  and  of  choosing  in  the  meadows  the  pastures  best  suited  to  fatten 
their  oxen." 

Happy  beings  !  they  have  all  this,  and,  like  the  black  Syba- 
rites of  America,  they  have  slavery  to  boot — 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n6rint^ 
Agricolas ! 

"Whenever  the  population  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment, a  provbion  is  made  for  the  unfortunate,  the  infirm  aild  the 
BgM. '  'Hie  poverty  of  the  Russian  people  is  of  very  ancient  date^  Exposed 
te  Cfte  itrdptioua  of  the  moet  daageroas  nomadic  tribes^  tine  desoewttutt  of 
tftoSafilaHanH  were  almost  brought  back  to  the  aayage  st^by  their 
€9ii^f^.fg;>presi^or8.  Nevertheless  the  Cossacks,  who  are  said  to  be  bar- 
barous^ ferocious  and  plunderers,  do  not  hill  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle, 
y^ii^  feotj  it  U  true,  that  the  hlood  might  stain  iht  bootif  t  mhiehprweB 
fMf^veir  "Piat  ih^  are  not  sangninarf, 

'  ^  feistimable  writers  have  asserted  that  the  Russians^ati^  kica|>^l0'Of 
^ng  brought  to  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  cyther  nations  of  Europe. 
If  this  assertion  be  not  blinded  by  passion,  it  is  at  least  somewhat  ttn^s^ 
1f6&6p1iica!.  These  writers  forget  that  Russia  has  only  existed  fyt  a  <%ntttfy, 
Wd  that  the  population^  they  visited  haVe  only  jtkst  beeti  re»to«#  fiN>m^a 
nbuildtc  life  or  from  the  baleful  dominion  «)f  the  Tatla.  Thii  dsfi^mion  is 
hgaiA  confttted  by  a  number  of  Russians,  who'haVe  dss^iguished  ^xtw- 
selves  in  all  professions.  Their  diplomatists  are  numerous  and  celebrated. 
1l4^iu«te;i»(U  ftod  they  still  have,  skilful  commaadera;.  JPaskewitsch  Me 
fflif^ffirorf^tbe  Ca2icaw9  and  Armenia,  the  able  and  prudent  Pahlen,  Count 
Toll  a  brilliant  tactician,  are  certainly  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  generals 
of  other  powers,  and  would  be  well  placed  in  th6  command  of  armies.* 
liit^mtmre  and  l3ie  scientes  are  cultivated  by  men  of  remarkable  attain- 
wentt^  as  LcMnonotofT,  Snmorokoff,  Karamsin,  Bonlgarine*  Bertram^  Sa- 

M.  f ,.      ,.       . ,- 

^  W)7  is  Puskevatsch  styled  by  this  candid  panegynat,  the  conqueror  qf  the  Cau- 
easu9f  Which  is  stiU  unconquered;  and  not  the  conqueror  of  Poland,  where  his  fame 
lllib^lAy  recorded  in  stuns  of  blood  ?  Of  these  eminent  men  how  raaay  are  of 
Mti^covite  extraction  ?  Is  it  sot  a  notorious  &ct,  that  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Rnsuanserrice  are  renegades  from  the  German  and  Polish  provinces,  or  adven- 
turers from  the  south  of  Bmope  ? 
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dmoV,  9ce,  By  tke  generomt  me  9f  ua  toombiMfe  fiHtiuie  Demidaff  oo»* 
tributes  to  ihe  glory  of  lus  country,  by  diaplayiog  virtues  (I)  of  anoUicr 
kind :  the  Crimea  especially  is  indebted  to  him  £br  the  creation  of  serenl 
establishments  for  the  arts  and  agriculture,  which  will  raise  it  rapidly  fa 
^e  level  of  the  most  fi&voured  regions  of  the  empire. 

"  In  the  career  of  improvement  which  Russia  is  pursuing,  she  may,  lake 
all  other  states,  undergo  a  crisis  :  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  no- 
bility, is  to  direct  her..  They  will  be  the  first  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
prosperity  which  they  have  imparted  to  the  population ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  praise  of  the  Government,  that  such  is  the  course  it  has  adopted. 
Lastly,  when  the  danger  of  great  wars  shall  have  passed  away,  or  shall  be 
considerably  diminished,  ^e  Government,  free  fromiiri^dvt,  will  be  aUe 
to  concentrate  all  its  action  on  internal  improvement ;  md  the  docile  mm^ 
full  of  pliancy  and  £Eu;ility  in  retaining  knowledge,  will  lend  hunsdf  won- 
derfully to  all  the  ameliorations  of  which  he  is  susceptible."— -Page  46. 

Such  are  the  visions  of  gloiy  and  the  high  aims  of  Russian 
civilization^  which  are  to  r^enerate  the  earth* 

In  several  parts  of  this  pamphlet  the  author  amuses  him- 
self by  exaggerating  to  a  ludicrous  degcee  the  actual  resourcea 
of  Russia.  In  England  the  policy  of  the  vmtem  who  cele- 
brate the  magnanimity  and  moderation  of  the  Csar  has  been 
to  enlarge  upon  the  want  of  credit  and  pecuniary  supplies 
which,  according  to  them,  must  check  the  march  of  Russian 
civilization  and  dip  the  wings  of  the  Russian  eagle.  Of  the 
two  errors  the  former  is  the  least  dangerous,  and  ibe  least  re* 
mote  from  the  laruth.  The  resources  of  the  Russian  €h>veTn- 
ment  are  enormous,  though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  calculated  by  strangers,  or  to  be  displayed  till  the 
emergency  has  arrived  which  requires  them  to  be  exerted. 
The  gold-4nines  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Government  are 
of  themselves  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  change  in  the 
quantity  of  bullion  now  raised  in  the  world.  We  learn,  from 
a  very  good  authority,  that  a  new  process  of  washing  and  ex- 
tracting the  ore  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  with  siush  success  as  to  increase  eight^fold  the 
quantity  of  metal  obtained.  That  quantity  is  now  about  400 
pouds  per  annum ;  the  poud  is  about  40lbs.  English,  and  the 
value  of  the  gold  now  raised  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  750,000/.  to  800,000/.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  woiks 
may  within  a  short  time  be  made  to  afford  8000  pouds  annu* 
ally,  if  the  Government  requires  it,  which  would  represent  a 
value  of  sixteen  millions  sterling  per  annum ! 
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A  perk>d  <^  warnuMt  indeed  intervene,  acoovding  to  our  au- 
thor^ before  the  en«hTed  world  can  be  taught  to  lend  itself  to 
all  the  amefiorations  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible  under  so 
admirable  a  system.     In  this  we  assent  to  our  author's  con- 

cli»on: 

Enint  etlam  altera  bella, 
Atqae  iteram  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles  : 

but  they  wiH  be  wars  to  protect  all  that  is  most  free,  most  cxd- 
tivated  and  most  valuable  in  Europe,  against  the  rude  hordes 
and  the  scourge  of  God,  which  threaten  once  more  to  over- 
whelm the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 


I 


I    '      ff       .     '  I 
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Article  I. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent  to  the  present  time.  By  Oboroe 
Bancroft.  Vol.  I.  Boston:  Published  by  C.  Bowen. 
London:  R.  J.  Kennett^  1834. 

The  important  work,  the  name  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  not  attracted  in  England  all  the  at- 
tention which  its  merits  justly  claim  for  it.  Although  it  has 
been  published  something  more  than  three  years,  we  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  first,  we  believe,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
English  readers  to  a  volume  of  American  history  which  is  full 
of  instruction  upon  topics  deeply  interesting  to  the  public  mind 
of  this  country,  written  in  a  pure  style  of  historical  composi- 
tion, and  replete  with  gratifying  proof  of  the  diligent  and  im- 
p^irtial  spirit  in  which  the  author  applied  himself  to  his  task. 
Our  first  intention  was  to  examine  the  work  chiefly  with  re- 
ference to  its  literary  pretensions ;  but  we  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  possessed  higher  claims  upon  us.  History 
we  are  told  is,  or  ought  to  be,  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
and  we  have  found  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  lessons  painfully 
appropriate  to  the  party  struggles  of  our  own  time  and  coun- 
try— ^for  they  teach,  by  many  a  pregnant  example,  how  wealth, 
.  happiness  and  concord  attend  upon  self-government ;  and  they 
teB  of  the  cruelty,  the  meanness  and  the  folly  of  intolerance. 
The  little  bands  ofi  adventurers  who  at  various  periods 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  United  States  of  America,  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  object  of  their  emigration, 
their  religious  observances,  and  the  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment which  they  brought  out  with  them ;  but  they  were  all 
children  of  the  same  English  mother,  all  associated  in  one 
common  adversity,  and  connected  by  the  most  enduring  of 
ties,  a  common  language.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  16th 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  l7th,  whilst  Europe  was 
plunged  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Reformation,  the  dissensions 
of  the  time  had  the  effect  of  dividing  society  in  England  into 
three  parties,  each  of  which  contributed  its  quota  of  men,  of 
poUtical  theory  and  of  reUgious  doctrine  to  the  colonization 
of  North  America,  Looking  at  that  belt  of  land  which  in 
breadth  reaches  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  in  length  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  most  southern  point 
of  Virginia,  we  find  that  the  Virginian  settlers  may  be  taken 
as  the  representatives  of  the  High  Church  and  Cavalier  party; 
that  Maryland  was  planted  with  Catholics  under  Lord  Balti- 
more, a  Catholic  Peer ;  and  that  New  England  was  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Calvinism  after  its  long  sufferings,  bitter  persecu- 
tions and  weary  pilgrimage. 

But  whatever  points  of  distinction  the  colonies  might  in 
other  respects  present,  they  had  one  important  feature  at 
least  in  common;  all  carried  with  them  the  seeds,  deeply 
planted  in  their  constitution  and  more  or  less  developed  in 
their  condition,  of  a  complete  democracy.  The  emigrants 
came  from  a  coimtry  where  the  frequent  discussion  of  religion 
and  pohtics  had  impressed  upon  society  a  character  of  auste- 
rity and  a  love  of  debate,  the  consequences  of  which  were  a 
great  improvement  in  morals,  and  a  wonderful  spread  of  in- 
struction among  the  people.  They  brought  with  them  gene- 
rally no  great  inequalities  of  rank:  the  prosperous  and  happy 
are  seldom  the  persons  to  embark  in  schemes  of  emigration ; 
such  men  lack  inducement  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
comfort  of  home  and  the  respect  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live ;  poverty  and  discontent,  the  great  incentives  to  perilous 
enterprise,  are  also  the  great  levellers  of  conventional  distinc- 
tions. Some  noble  and  wealthy  individuals  may  occasionally 
have  been  driven  to  seek  a  reftige  across  the  Atlantic  from 
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political  or  religious  persecution ;  and  some  there  were  who 
sought  to  increase  their  wealth  and  power  by  the  acquisition 
of  vast  domains  in  the  New  World.  Under  the  influence  of 
persons  of  this  description  we  find  that  attempts  were  made 
firom  time  to  time  to  establish  gradations  of  rank ;  but  the 
constitution  of  American  society  appears  to  have  been  ever 
opposed^  radically  and  essentially^  to  the  creation  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy. 

"  It  happened,  however/'  says  M.  de  Tocqaerille,  *'  on  several  occasions 
that  persons  of  rank  were  driven  to  America  hy  political  and  religious 
quarrels.     Laws  were  made  to  establish  a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  soil  of  America  was  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristo- 
cracy.    To  bring  that  refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and 
interested  exertions  of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  the 
ground  was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.    The  land  was  then  naturally 
broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated  for  himself. 
Land  is  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to  the  soil  that  supports 
it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by  birth,  but  by  landed  property 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  consti- 
tuted.    A  nation  may  present  immense  fortunes  and  extreme  wretched- 
ness ;  but  unless  those  fortunes  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but 
simply  the  class  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor." — Democracy  in  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Mr.  Bancroft  informs  us  that  his  work  will  probably  be 
completed  in  four  or  five  volumes.  The  present  volume  be- 
gins with  a  succinct  but  agreeable  narrative  of  the  early  voy- 
ages of  discovery ;  the  subject  then  divides  itself^  spontaneously 
as  it  were,  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  author  brings 
the  history  of  theportion  of  the  Union  to  which  it  refers  down 
to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  necessity  of 
this  distribution  arises  obviously  fix)m  the  distinction  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  three  classes  of  emigrants,  the  pa- 
rent stocks  of  American  society;  and  accordingly  the  historian 
b^ins  with  Virgmi^  the  earliest  of  the  colonies,  he  £^en  pro- 
ceeds with  an  account  of  Maryland,  and  concludes  with,  what 
is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  a  narrative  of  the 
affecting  incidents  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  with  which  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the  pilgrim-fathers  were  ultimately 
rewarded.  ^ 

Our  limits,  and  the  objects  which  we  intend  to  keep  in  vie\\'7 
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will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  history  of  the 
early  voyages.  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  England  had 
all  engaged  in  projects,  not  so  much  of  colonization  as  of  mer- 
cantile speculation.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  was  the  chief  spring  from  which  the  romantic  passion 
of  that  day  for  maritime  enterprize  derived  its  strength,  and 
gold  was  the  great  attraction  by  which  the  adventurers  were 
drawn  into  a  career  of  incredible  hardship  and  danger. 

"  The  daring  and  skill  of  these  earliest  adventurers  upon  the  ocean  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
were  new>  and  it  required  the  greater  courage  to  encounter  hazards  which 
ignorance  had  exaggerated.  The  character  of  the  prevalent  winds  and 
currents  was  unknown  :  the  possibility  of  making  a  direct  passage  was 
but  gradually  discovered :  the  imagined  dangers  were  infinite ;  the  real 
dangers  exceedingly  great.  The  ships  at  first  employed  for  discovery 
were  generally  of  less  than  one  hundred  tons  burthen ;  Frobisher  sailed  in 
a  vessel  of  but  twenty-five  tons ;  two  of  those  of  Columbus  were  without 
a  deck ;  and  so  perilous  were  the  voyages  deemed,  that  the  sailors  were 
accustomed  before  embarking  to  perform  solemn  acts  of  devotion^  as  if 
to  prepare  for  eternity.  The  anticipation  of  disasters  was  not  visionary ; 
Columbus  was  shipwrecked  twice,  and  once  remained  for  eight  months  on 
an  island  without  any  communication  with  the  civilized  world  ;  Hudson 
was  turned  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  by  a  crew  whom  suffering  had  rendered 
mutinous;  Willoughby  perished  wiUi  cold;  Parmenius,  Gilbert — and  how 
many  others? — went  down  at  sea;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  art  of 
navigation  that  intrepidity  and  skill  were  unavailing  against  the  elements 
without  the  favour  of  Heaven." — Page  132. 

No  common  inducements  could  have  availed  to  lead  men 
to  encounter  such  fearful  perils,  and  extravagant  indeed  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  notions  then  pervading  the  minds  of 
all  classes, — of  princes  equally  with  their  meanest  subjects. 
The  existence  of  rivers  glittering  with  sands  of  gold — of  mines 
containing  riches  "to  suffice  all  the  gold  gluttons  of  the 
"  world'^  was  an  unquestioned  behef.  The  philosophic 
Baleigh  and  the  prudent  Elizabeth  were  alike  dupes  of  the 
universal  delusion.  Superstition  also  lent  her  assistance,  re- 
lating, among  her  other  fables,  strange  tales  of  fountains  of 
perennial  health.  Speaking  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  old 
warrior  in  the  service  of  Spain,  the  discoverer  of  Florida  and 
companion  of  Columbus  in  some  of  his  voyages,  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us  that 

"  The  veteran  soldier,  whose  cheeks  had  been  furrowed  by  hard  service  as 
well  as  by  years,  had  heard  and  had  believed  the  tale  of  a  fountain  which 
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posaessed  virtues  to  renovate  the  li(^  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stream,  or  give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who  should  drink 
of  its  ever-flowing  waters.  So  universal  was  this  tradition  that  it  was 
credited  in  Spain,  not  by  the  people  and  the  court  only,  but  by  those  who 
irere  distinguished  for  virtue  and  intelligence.  Nature  was  to  discover  the 
secrets  for  which  Alchymy  had  toiled  in  vain,  and  the  elixir  of  life  was  to 
flow  from  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  New  Worlds  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
glittering  with  gems  and  gold." — Page  37* 

The  French  had  made  unsuccessAil  attempts  to  colonize 
Florida^  and  had  been  engaged  there  in  bloody  though  firuit- 
less  skirmishes  with  the  Spaniards.  But  their  efforts  were 
not  without  an  important  influence  on  subsequent  events : 
Walter  Raleigh  was  at  that  time  in  France,  studying  the  art 
of  war,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.),  under  Coligny,  a  veteran  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  who  had  himself  accompanied  some  of  the  Florida 
expeditions.  The  French  people  were  much  excited  with  these 
topics,  and  Raleigh  imbibed  from  his  companions  that  passion 
*  for  western  enterprize  which  was  ever  afterwards  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  his  eventful  life.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  assist  these  expeditions,  and  she 
continued  to  patronize  such  as  were  set  on  foot  during  her 
reign.  But  they  were  all  imsuccessful,  chiefly  because  the 
adventurers  looked  rather  to  reap  enormous  and  sudden  pro- 
fits from  the  discovery  of  gold,  than  to  the  steady  advantages 
of  a  well-planned  scheme  of  colonization.  Elizabeth  herself 
was  at  one  time  persuaded  that  she  was  to  gather  immense 
returns  of  gold  from  the  southern  coast  of  North  America ;  at 
another  she  believed  that  the  discovery  of  a  north-western 
passage  would  enable  her  ships  to  penetrate  to  the  fabled 
riches  of  Cathay ;  and  again  she  was  absurd  enough  to  hope 
for  the  discovery  of  mines  of  incalculable  splendour  amidst 
the  regions  of  eternal  ice.  The  maiden  Queen  has  left  a  name 
to  Virginia,  and  to  posterity  the  great  results  of  a  policy  which 
was  conceived  with  very  different  views. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  rulers  were  destined  to  turn  towards  imdertakings  of  a 
more  rational  and  permanent  character.  The  first  charter  of 
Virginia  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  the  year  1606.  A  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  according  to  our  author,  concurred 
to  render  this  period  of  time  peculiarly  favourable  to  sudi  pro- 
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jects :  the  art  of  printing  was  now  in  full  operation^  diffiising 
intelligence  and  circulating  the  discoveries  of  science:  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  had  taken  a  more  extended 
flight :  industry  had  enriched  the  productive  classes  and  en- 
larged their  influence^  whilst  the  estates  of  the  nobiUty  were 
graduaUj  becoming  impaired*  and  their  power  considerably 
reduced :  the  golden  delusions  of  the  preceding  reign  were 
dissipated^  and  loftier  motives  were  beginning  to  influence 
men's  minds.  The  condition  of  England  at  the  time  was  pro- 
pitious to  American  adventure :  ^^  A  redundant  population 
"  had  existed  even  before  the  peace  with  Spain ;  and  the  timid 
"  character  of  King  James,  throwing  out  of  employment  the 
^^  gallant  men  who  had  served  under  Elizabeth  by  sea  and  land, 
*^  left  them  no  option  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  the 
^^  quarrels  of  strangers,  or  to  incur  the  hazards  of  emigration 
*^  to  a  new  world.  The  minds  of  many  persons  of  intelligence, 
^^  rank  and  enterprise,  were  directed  to  Virginia.'* 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1606,  the  first  embarkation  of 
persons  destined  to  remain  in  America  set  sail  from.  England: 
the  nimiber  of  these  was  one  hundred  and  five,  of  whom  only 
twelve  were  labourers  and  very  few  mechanics.  As  mi^t 
have  been  expected,  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  In  the  year 
1609  James  granted  a  second  charter,  by  which  Lord  De  la 
Ware  was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain-Greneral  of  Vir- 
ginia for  life.  Great  numbers  of  persons  desired  to  emigrate 
under  this  patent,  and,  assisted  by  the  public  enthusiasm, 
which  seemed  almost  to  have  grown  out  of  former  disappoint- 
ments, ample  means  were  found  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  nine  ves- 
sels, in  which  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  embarked. 
The  results  of  this  expedition  were  not  less  disastrous  than 

*  The  mercantile  interests  of  England  had  for  some  time  cried  aloud  for  a  le- 
laiation  of  the  feudal  system  so  as  to  bring  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  into  com- 
merce ;  and  the  judges,  who  were  then  much  in  advance  of  Uie  legislature  in  pcnnt 
of  intelligence,  were  astutely  discovering  the  means  by  which  this  great  object 
might  be  legally  attained*  To  Uie  judgei  we  owe  Uie  invention  of  the  system  of 
finet  and  recooeriesi  described  by  Blackstone  as  '*  fictitious  proceedings  introduced 
'^  by  a  kind  of  pia  Jraus  to  elude  the  statute  de  donis,  which  was  ^^taid  9o  mio- 
**  krabfy  misehieooui,  and  which  yet  one  branch  qf  the  legielatwre  would  mot  then 
"  eoment  to  repeaU*  {Blackttone,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7 ;  Coleridge's  edition.)  This  discovery 
was  followed  up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  several  statutes,  all  tending  to 
the  same  effect :  it  was  the  policy  of  that  monarch  to  afibrd  every  possible  fiMality 
to  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  in  order  to  weaken  Uie  overgrown  power  of 
his  nobles.  Entailed  estates  were  thus  gradually  unfettered  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  in  which,  with  slight  variation,  they  have  since  remained. 
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those  of  the  other :  these  were  not  the  men  destined  to  be- 
come the  sires  of  American  citizens :  ^^  the  emigrants  of  the 
^*  last  arrival  were  dissolute  gallants^  packed  off  to  escape 
^'  worse  destinies  at  home^  broken  tradesmen^  gentlemen  im- 
^^  poverished  in  spirit  and  fortune^  rakes  and  libertines,  men 
^^  more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth  *.  It 
^^  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  New  State  should  be  formed 
^  of  these  materials;  that  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a 
"  progeny,  bom  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to 
^  assert  American  liberty  by  their  eloquence  and  defend  it  by 
*^  their  valour/^ 

This  attempt  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned :  the 
colonists  were  suffering  extreme  hardships,  augmented  by 
disimion  and  internal  jealousies :  the  climate  was  unwhole- 
some to  men  in  their  helpless  condition ;  numbers  were  dying 
from  disease  and  starvation.  The  few  whom  death  wd 
desertion  had  left  at  Jamestown  were  in  the  act  of  departing, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  fishing-stations  of  New- 
foundland, when  they  were  met  by  Lord  De  la  Ware  himself, 
coming  up  the  river  with  new  emigrants  and  abundant  sup- 
plies. Hope  revived  for  a  time;  but  the  health  of  Lord  De 
la  Ware  sinking  under  the  diseases  of  the  country  and  the 
cares  of  his  station,  he  too  was  obliged  to  return  to  England^ 
leaving  the  colony  in  a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  number 
of  settlers  reduced  to  about  two  hundred.  One  of  the  results 
of  these  calamities  was  a  great  re-action  in  the  popular  mind 
in  England :  ^^  in  the  age  when  the  theatre  was  the  chief 


*The  ftnt  part  of  this  extract  is  copied  verbatim  £rom  Stith  the  historian  of 
Virginia ;  bat  from  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  is  printed  we  took  it  for 
original ;  and  it  was  only  on  finding  that  M.  De  TocqueviUe  qqotes  the  same  pas- 
sage, giving  the  name  of  the  author,  that  we  discovered  our  mistake.  The 
name  of  Stith  certainly  is  printed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but 
only  as  one  c^  the  usual  rderences  to  authorities ;  a  passage  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  another  author  should  be  printed  with  inverted  commas.  We  trust 
that  this  observation  on  a  trifling  fault  will  be  taken,  as  it  is  meant,  kindly.  We 
are  far  from  imputing  blame  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has 
compared  documents  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  he  relates,  and  con- 
suited  the  works  of  former  historians ;  this  is  most  praiseworthy,  or  rather  it  is  a 
positive  dnty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  the  important  task  which  he  has 
undertaken.  But  the  error  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  single  instance ;  there  are  traces  of  the  same  omission  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  the-  beautiful  duqpter  where  the  sufferings  and  the  courage  of  the 
]nlgrim-£athers  are  described,  we  trace  some  passages  quoted,  in  the  same  objec- 
tionable manner,  from  old  Nathaniel  Morton,  the  puritan  annalist  of  the  early 
years  of  New  England. 
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^  place  of  public  amusement  and  resort^  Virginia  was  intiro- 
'^  duced  by  the  stage-poets  as  a  theme  of  scorn  and  den- 
^*  sion*."  But  there  were  spirits  who  never  despaired  of 
success  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  discomfiture :  among 
such  was  Sir  Thomas  Dale^  whose  letters  to  the  Council  in 
England,  while  they  acknowledged  the  small  number  and 
the  weakness  of  the  colonists,  yet  breathed  a  spirit  of  undying 
hope  in  the  future  destinies  of  Virginia,  ^'  If  anything  other- 
"  wise  than  well  betide  me/*  said  he,  ^^  let  me  commend  unto 
<<  your  carefulness  the  piu*suit  and  dignity  of  this  business, 
^^  than  which  your  purses  and  endeavours  will  never  open  nor 
*^  travel  in  a  more  meritorious  enterprize.  Take  four  of  the 
^^  best  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put  them  all  together, 
"  they  may  no  way  compare  with  this  country,  either  for 
*^  commodities  or  goodness  of  soil/*  The  remonstrances  of 
Dale,  backed  by  the  interest  of  Lord  De  la  Ware,  were  the 
means  of  obtaining  immediate  relief  for  the  setders :  so  prompt 
indeed  was  the  assistance,  that  the  fleet  as  it  approached  was 
mistaken  for  a  hostile  force  by  those  to  whom  it  was  carry- 
ing hope  and  the  means  of  existence.  The  nimiber  of  the 
colonists  was  now  greatly  increased ;  a  new  settlement  was 
founded,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Henrico,  after 
prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I. ;  a  better  discri- 
mination was  used  in  the  selection  of  emigrants,  and  a  large 
supply  of  live  cattle  was  landed  in  the  colony.  But  of  all 
the  elements  of  prosperity  now  so  happily  introduced,  the 
most  important  were  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  private 
property,  instead  of  the  joint-stock  system  which  had  been 
acted  upon  hitherto,  and  the  introduction  of  the  democratic 
principle  into  the  government  of  the  colony  f. 


*  One  of  these  allusions  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  play  of  '*  The  Roaring  Girie,** 
written  by  Middleton  and  Dekkar,  and  published  in  the  year  1611,  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition  under  Lord  De  la  Ware's  charter. 

<*  MoU  Cuipurse. — ^Think  upon  this  in  cold  blood,  Sir :  you  make  as  much  haste 
as  if  you  were  going  upon  a  sturgeon  Yoyage.  Take  deliberation,  Sir ;  neyer  chose 
a  wife  as  if  you  were  going  to  Virginia"    (Act  1.  sc.  1.) 

Another  dlusion  to  Virginia  is  introduced  in  the  old  play  called  ^  The  Hog  hath 
lost  his  Pearl,''  by  Robert  Taylor,  acted  about  the  year  1612. 

"  HaddU, — ^Till  when,  let  this  outward  ceremony  be  a  true  pledge  of  our  in- 
ward affections.  [Exit  Rebecca.]  SOf  thisgoet  better  forward  than  the  pUmta- 
turn  in  Virginia"     (Act  3.  sc.  1.) 

t  That  is,  into  the  management  of  the  Company  tfi  London^  in  whom  the  supreme 
uthority  over  the  colony  was  at  this  time  vested.    It  will  be  seen  that  free  heal 
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Tlie  episode  of  the  marriage  of  a  young  Englishman  with 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  though  well  known  in  En- 
gland,  is  yet  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  agreeably  told  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  it.     Pocahontas  had  formed  an  early  attachment 
to  the  English :  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  the  first  explorer  of  the  interior  of 
ihe  cotmtry,  a  brave,  humane  and  accomplished  man,  had 
fiJlen  with  his  small  party  into  the  hands  of  the  savages :  his 
<x>mpanions  were  all  murdered ;  but  the  fate  of  Smith,  who 
liad  contrived  to  amuse  the  Indians  by  his  talents,  was  re- 
served for  the  decision  of  Powhatan  the  father  of  Pocahontas. 
"  Powluitan  was  then  residing  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county,  on 
York  river,   at  a  village  to  which  Smith  was  conducted  through  the 
regions  now  so  celebrated,  where  the  youthful  La  Fayette  hovered  upon 
the  skirts  of  Comwallis,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  the  confederacy  were 
united  to  achieve  the  crowning  victory  of  American  independence.    The 
passion  of  vanity  rules  in  forests  as  well  as  in  cities ;  the  grim  warriors, 
as  they  met  in  council,  displayed  their  gayest  apparel  before  the  English- 
man, whose  doom  they  had  assembled  to  pronounce.    The  fears  of  the 
feeble  aborigines  were  about  to  prevail ;  and  his  immediate  death,  already 
repeatedly  threatened  and  repeatedly  delayed,  would  have  been  inevitable, 
but  for  the  timely  intercession  of  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old, 
whose  confiding  fondness  Smith  had  easily  won,  and  who  firmly  clung  to 
his  neck,  as  his  head  was  bowed  down  to  receive  the  strokes  of  the  toma- 
hawks.   Her  fearlessness  and  her  entreaties  persuaded  the  council  to 
spare  the  agreeable  stranger,  who  could  make  hatchets  for  the  father,  and 
rattles  and  strings  of  beads  for  herself  the  favourite  child.    The  barba« 
rians,  whose  decision  had  long  been  held  in  suspense  by  the  mysterious 
awe  which  Smith  had  inspired,  now  resolved  to  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
and  to  make  him  a  partner  of  their  councils." 

Through  the  influence  of  Smith  a  fiiendly  intercourse  was 
established  between  the  English  and  the  tribes  of  Powhatan: 
but  about  four  or  five  years  after  the  incident  which  we  have 
just  related,  a  foraging  party  headed  by  one  Argall^  a  man  of 
bad  character,  of  coarse  passions  and  arbitrary  temper,  who 
had  been  left  for  a  short  time  in  the  conunand  of  the  colony, 
carried  away  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  and  now  demanded 
of  her  father  a  ransom. 

**  The  indignant  chief  prepared  rather  for  hostilities.     But  John  Rolfe, 

institutions  were  not  introduced  until  some  years  later :  but  these  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  preponderance  in  the  London  Coundl,  obtained  by  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  *'  patriot  party." 
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a  young  Englishman,  winning  the  favour  of  Pocahontas,  desired  her  in 
marriage ;  and  with  the  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  to  the  express 
delight  of  the  savage  chieftun,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  Every  historian  of  Virginia  commexno- 
rates  them  with  approbation ;  distinguished  families  trace  th^ir  descent 
from  this  union* ;  the  Indian  wife,  instructed  in  the  English  language,  and 
bearing  an  English  name,  sailed  with  her  husband  for  En^and,  and  w^as 
caressed  at  court  and  respectfully  admired  in  the  city.  Hie  immediate 
fruits  of  the  marriage  to  the  colony  were  a  confirmed  peace,  not  w^ith 
Powhatan  alone,  but  also  with  the  powerful  Chickahominies,  who  sooght 
the  friendship  of  the  English^  and  demanded  to  be  called  Englishmen.  It 
might  have  seemed  that  the  European  and  the  native  races  were  about  to 
become  blended ;  yet  no  such  result  ensued.  The  history  of  Pocahontas 
is  full  of  singular  incidents :  from  her  first  intercession  for  Smith  her 
regard  for  the  Englbh  was  uniform ;  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  her  conduct 
was  exemplary ;  her  manners  were  those  of  wild  simplicity  and  pure  azMl 
ingenuous  feeling.  Yet  strange  as  is  her  history,  nothing  is  more  singular 
than  her  marriage.  The  English  and  the  Indian  races  remained  disunited, 
and  the  weakest  gradually  became  extinct." — Page  164. 

At  this  time  the  patriot  party  of  England  had  obtained  the 
lead  in  the  London  Company.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was 
elected  treasurer,  and  a  man  of  greater  judgement  and  firm- 
ness, or  more  resolved  on  redressing  the  abuses  in  the  colony, 
could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  office :  hitherto  few  or 
no  women  had  emigrated,  but  in  one  year  Sandys  provided 
a  passage  for  twelve  hundred  persons,  including  women  and 
children.  Our  author,  quoting  fi*om  some  pubhcations  of  that 
day  t,  thus  describes  the  character  of  the  emigration. 

*  Dr.  Robertson  informs  us  that  Pocahontas  left  only  one  son,  '*  from  whom  arc 
'*  sprung  some  of  the  most  respectable  iSeunilies  in  Virginia,  who  boast  of  tbar  de- 
"  scent  from  the  race  of  the  ancient  rolers  of  their  country.''  The  most  remarkable 
of  her  descendants  was  the  senator  John  Randolph,  so  celebrated  in  America,  and 
in  Europe  also,  for  the  brilliant  originality  of  his  eloquence,  the  unrivalled  power 
of  his  sarcasm  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct.  He  was  descended  in  the  seventh 
degree  from  Pocahontas.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  Powhattan  Boiling  another  descendant,  curiously  enou^ 
m  exactly  the  same  degree  as  himself  from  Pocahontas.  On  taking  his  seat  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  youthM  as  to  induce  the  speaker  to  inquire  whether  he  had  ait- 
tained  the  constitutional  age :  *'  Ask  my  constituents,"  was  his  characteristic  re- 
ply. His  style  was  remarksiDle  for  its  terseness  and  epigrammatic  point :  speaking 
of  a  statesman  known  to  be  as  timid  in  his  views  as  he  was  versatile  in  his  pohtka! 
attachments,  Mr.  Randolph  compsu^  him  to  "  the  ChameUon  t^Mm  the  Jepen, — 
"  always  trembling — always  changing."  Once,  when  urging  the  inefficacy  <rf  mere 
paper  constitutions  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  he  said,  **  the  people 
''  go  to  sleep  with  their  parchments  under  their  pillows  and  awake  in  chains."  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  He  filled  high  places  in  the  Administration,  and  his  power  was  at 
one  time  so  great,  as  to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Jefferson  and  Maddisoo. 

t  A  note  of  the  shipping,  men  and  provisions  sent  to  Virginia  in  1619,  pp.  1,  2, 
3. — A  speech  of  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
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"  The  people  of  Virginia  had  not  been  settled  in  their  minds ;  and,  as 
before  the  recent  changes  they  had  gone  there  with  the  design  of  ulti- 
mately returning  to  England,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  attachments  to 
the  soil.  Few  women  had  as  yet  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  but  now 
the  promise  of  prosperity  induced  ninety  agreeable  persons,  young  and 
incorrupt,  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company  and  the  benevolent 
advice  of  Sandys,  and  to  embark  for  the  colony,  where  they  were  assured 
of  a  welcome.  They  were  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation, 
and  were  married  to  the  tenants  of  the  company,  or  to  men  well  able  to 
support  them,  and  who  willingly  defrayed  the  costs  of  their  passage, 
which  were  rigorously  demanded.  The  adventure  succeeded  so  well,  that 
it  was  designed  to  send  the  next  year  another  consignment  of  one  hun- 
dred ;  but  before  these  could  be  collected,  the  Company  found  itself  so 
poor,  that  its  design  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  subscription. 
After  some  delays  sixty  were  actually  despatched,  maids  of  virtuous  edu- 
cation, young,  handsome  and  well-recommended.  The  price  rose  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  *,  or 
even  more  ;  so  that  all  the  original  charges  might  be  repaid.  The  debt 
for  a  wife  was  a  debt  of  honour,  and  took  precedence  of  any  other ;  and 
the  Company,  in  conferring  employments,  gave  a  preference  to  the  married 
men.  Domestic  ties  were  formed;  virtuous  sentiments  and  habits  of 
thrift  ensued ;  the  tide  of  emigration  swelled ;  within  three  years  fifty 
patents  for  land  were  granted,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  persons 
found  their  way  to  Virginia.'* 

The  colony  from  this  period  continued  to  increase  steadily 
in  numbers^  wealth  and  comfort^  but  above  all  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  self-government.  The 
political  rights  of  the  Virginians  were  established  by  a  written 
constitution  in  the  year  1621,  the  purpose  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  '^  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people, 
^^  and  the  prevention  of  injustice,  grievances  and  oppres- 
^^  sion.'^ 

'*  TTie  terms  of  the  ordinance,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  **  were  few  and  sim- 
ple ;  a  governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Company ;  a  permanent  council 
likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the  company;  a  general  assembly,  to  be  con- 
vened yearly,  and  to  consist  of  the  members  of  council,  and  of  two  bur- 
gesses to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  several  plantations  by  their  respect- 
ive inhabitants.  The  assembly  might  exercise  full  legislative  authority, 
a  n^ative  voice  being  reserved  to  the  governor;  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
would  be  valid  unless  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.  With  singu- 
lar justice  and  a  liberality  without  example,  it  was  further  ordained,  that 
after  the  government  of  the  colony  shall  have  once  been  framed,  no 
orders  of  the  court  in  London  shall  bind  the  colony,  unless  they  be  in 

*  Tobacco  was  at  that  time  the  currency  of  Virginia. 
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like  manner  ratified  by  the  general  assembly.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
required  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner  of  trial  used  in  the  realms 
of  England." 

We  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  page  (note,  p.  326.)  in 
what  manner,  according  to  Sir  William  Blackstone^  '^  one 
*^  branch  of  the  legislature^^  opposed  itself,  some  two  or  tiiree 
centuries  ago,  to  the  repeal  of  an  **  intolerable  mischief:*^  we 
learn  from  the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England 
by  what  body  of  men  obstructions  were  thus  offered  to  the 
mercantile  prosperity  and  general  well-being  of  the  nation. 
One  branch  of  the  legislature  refuses  at  the  present  day  to 
recognise,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  a  principle  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  without  cavil  by  the  pure  and  high-minded 
EngUshmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  appUed  by  them 
without  reserve  to  the  small  and  distant  colony  of  Virginia  ;— 
franchises  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  under  their  Ottoman  ruler; — 
a  system  which  the  Sovereign  of  Prussia  has  brought  into  uni- 
versal action  throughout  his  kingdom ; — rights  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even  the  leaden  tyrant  of  Italy  has  not  withheld 
from  his  Lombard  and  Venetian  subjects; — an  organisation  to 
which  Holland  and  Belgium  are  indebted  for  their  Uberties  and 
their  riches*; — this  is  the  principle  which  one  branch  of  the 
English  legislature  has  insolently  refused  to  admit  into  the 
government  of  towns  in  the  sister-kingdom,  and  which  the 
united  legislature  unwisely  persists  in  withholding  from  the 
English  counties. 

'«  •  •  •  The  colonists,  ceasing  to  depend  as  servants  on  a  commercial 
company,  now  became  freemen  and  citizens.  The  ordinance  was  the 
basis  on  which  Virginia  erected  the  superstructure  of  its  liberties.  Its 
influences  were  wide  and  enduring,  and  can  be  traced  through  all  follow- 
ing years  of  the  history  of  the  colony.  It  constituted  the  plantation  in  its 
infancy,  a  nursery  of  freemen ;  and  succeeding  generations  learned  to 
cherish  institutions,  which  were  as  old  as  the  first  period  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  fathers.  The  privileges  which  were  now  conceded  could  never 
be  wrested  from  the  Virginians  ;  and  as  new  colonies  arose  at  the  south, 
their  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win  emigrants  only  by  bestowing  frtn- 
chises  as  large  as  those  enjoyed  by  their  elder  rival.  The  London  c(»n- 
pany  merits  the  fame  of  having  acted  as  the  successful  friend  of  liberty  in 
America.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  public  act  during  the  reign  of 
King  James  was  of  more  permanent  or  pervading  influence,  and  it  re* 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  viii,  for  an  article  on  the  contending 
principles  of  "  Centralization"  and  "  Localization." 
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fleets  glory  on  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ♦,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  the 
patriot  party  in  England,  who,  anable  to  establish  guarantees  of  a  liberal 
administration  at  home,  were  careful  to  connect  popular  freedom  so  inti- 
mately -with  the  life,  prosperity  and  state  of  society  of  Virginia,  that  they 
never  could  be  separated." — Page  176. 

A  ferw  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
James^  Incoming  jealous  of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion which  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  the  London  com- 
pany, took  measures  for  its  suppression.  In  a  mercantile  point 
of  vie'w  the  company  had  not  succeeded ;  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders  were  not  therefore  much  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch,  and  the  company  was  dis- 
solved without  difficulty.    Upon  its  suppression  the  supreme 
government  of  the  colony  was  vested  in  a  committee,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  king ;  but  James  was  fortunately  content  to  use 
with  moderation  the  authority  which  he  had  so  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed ;  he  disappointed  the  bitter  partisans  of  the  court  fac- 
tion by  continuing  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  in  office  as  governor, 
though  he  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  company  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  liberties  of  Virginia.    Nor  did  Sir 
Francis  receive  any  increased  powers  with  this  renewal  of  his 
authority :  far  from  being  rendered  absolute,  he  and  his  coim- 
cil  were  merely  empowered  to  govern  ^^  as  fully  and  amply  as 
'^  any  governor  and  coimcil  resident  there  at  any  time  within 
^^  the  space  oifive  years  now  last  past  /'  and  it  happened  that 
these  five  years  were  exactly  the  period  during  which  the  Vir- 
ginians had  been  enjoying  their  popular  institutions.     Mr. 
Bancroft  thinks  that  these  moderate  measures  were  intended 
only  to  have  a  temporary  operation,  but  that  they  became  the 
permanent  law  of  the  colony  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  king.   "  The  vanity  of  the  monarch  claimed  the  opportu* 
*^  nity  of  estabUshing  for  the  colony  a  code  of  ftmdamental 
'^  laws ;  but  death  prevented  the  royal  legislator  from  at- 


*  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Soathampton,  the  early  friend  of  Shakspeare.  Of 
the  munificence  of  this  patriotic  nobleman  a  remarkable  instance  is  related  by 
Rowe  in  his  Ufe  of  Shakspeare :  that  on  one  occasion  he  presented  the  poet  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he  desired  to 
make.  A  thousand  pounds  then  was  more  than  equal  to  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
now.  Shakspeare  dedicated  the  '*  first  heir  of  his  invention/'  the  poem  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  to  Lord  Southampton,  and  addressed  to  him  some  of  his  most  exqui- 
site sonnets.  Digitized  by  V3  V_;VJ  V  iC 
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^  tempting  the  task,  which  would  have  furnished  his  sdf- 
'^  complacency  so  grateful  an  occupation." 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1625,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  son  in  the  year  1660,  the  condition  of  Virgi- 
nia was  that  of  nearly  uninterrupted  prosperity  ;    thou^ 
during  this  period  two  massacres  were  attempted  or  perpe- 
trated, and  wars  were  carried  on  with  the  Indians  to  punish 
their  treachery.    After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  co- 
lony, ever  attached  to  the  Cavalier  party,  declared  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  then  a  fugitive  at  Breda: 
but  the  parliament  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  the  Virginians 
were  forced  to  capitulate  with  the  Commonwealth.  Their  free 
institutions  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  respected  by  the 
government  in  England,  and  the  Protector  appears  to  have 
acquiesced  even  in  the  right  claimed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  governor.  When  a  dispute  upon 
this  point  arose  with  old  Samuel  Mathews,  a  planter  whoiD 
the  representatives  had  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they  were  asserting,  elected  governor,  the  assembly 
refused  to  refer  it  for  decision  to  Cromwell,  but  chose  this 
moment  to  make  a  complete  and  solemn  declaration  of  po- 
pular sovereignty :  the  governor  was  obliged  to  submit.  TTic 
death  of  the  Protector  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
change  in  their  political  condition ;  on  the  contrary  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  Cromwell  was  seized  upon  as  a&vourable 
occasion  for  obtaining  from  the  governor  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  to  the  intent  ^*  that 
^^  what  was  now  their  privilege  might  be  the  privilege  of  their 
^^  posterity.^'    ^^  The  friune  rf  the  Virginia  government,''  our 
author  remarks,  *^  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
*^  to  remote  generations.'' 

We  know  not  of  any  q;)eculation  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  religious  toleration  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  unerring  when  allowed  free  action  upon  the  minds  even 
of  a  society  whose  prejudices  were  originally  opposed  to 
such  views.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  attachment  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Stuarts  and  to  the  High-church  party  in  England; 
tiie  early  annals  of  the  colony  are  not  fi^e  from  the  stains  of 
bigotry  and  persecution. — the  Quakers  were  expelled,  and  a 
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savage  law  was  passed  declaring  it  felony  for  any  of  those  sent 
away  to  return ;  Lord  Baltimore  was  forced  to  return  to  En- 
gland because  he  was  a  Catholic :  but  Virginia  has  the  proud 
boast,  nevertheless,  of  having  been  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  to  self-control  in  matters 
of  religious  as  of  political  government;  it  was  declared,  by 
an  act  of  the  Virginian  legislature  passed  in  1658,  ^^that  all 
^  things  respecting  parishes  and  parishioners  were  referred  to 
^^  their  own  ordering  f'  and  as  for  the  poUtical  condition  of 
the  colony  at  the  Restoration,  it  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

**  Virginia  was  the  first  State  in  the  world  composed  of  separate  town- 
Bliips,  diflbsed  over  an  extensive  surface,  where  the  government  was  or- 
ganized on  the  principle  of  universal  sufeige.  All  freemen  without  ex- 
ception  were  entitled  to  vote.  An  attempt  was  once  made  to  limit  the 
right  to  housekeepers ;  hut  the  public  voice  reproved  the  restriction ;  the 
very  next  year  it  was  decided  to  be  '  hard  and  wuigreeable  to  reason  that 
amf  person  shall  pay  equal  taxes  and  yet  have  no  votes  in  elections  ;*  and  the 
electoral  franchise  was  restored  to  all  freemen.  Servants,  when  the  time 
of  their  bondage  was  completed,  at  once  became  electors,  and  might  be 
choaen  burgesses*. 

''  Thus  Virgmia  established  upon  her  soil  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
branch,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  independence  of  religious  societies,  the 
security  from  foreign  taxation,  and  the  universal  elective  franchise.  If  in 
following  years  she  departed  from  either  of  these  principles,  and  yielded  a 
reluctant  consent  to  change,  it  was  frt>m  the  influence  of  foreign  authority. 
Virginia  had  herself  established  a  nearly  independent  democracy  :  pros^ 
ferity  advanced  with  freedom ;  dreams  of  new  staples  and  infinite  wealth 
were  indulged,  while  the  population  of  Virginia  at  the  epoch  of  the  Resto- 
ration may  have  been  about  thirty  thousand.  Many  of  the  recent  emi- 
grants had  been  royalists  in  England,  good  officers  in  the  war,  men  of  edu- 
cation, of  property  and  of  condition.  But  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  di- 
vided them  from  the  political  strifes  of  Europe ;  their  industry  was  em- 
ployed in  making  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations ;  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  Virginia,  the  land  which  they  adopted  as  their  country, 
were  dearer  to  them  than  the  monarchical  principles  which  they  had 
espoused  in  England ;  and  therefore  no  bitterness  could  exist  between  the 
partizans  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  friends  of  republican  liberty.  Virginia  had 
long  been  the  home  of  its  inhabitants.  '  Among  other  blessings/  said  their 
statute-book,  'God  Ahni^ty  hath  vouchsafed  increase  of  children  to 
this  colony,  who  are  now  multiplied  to  a  considerable  number  /  and  the 
huts  in  the  wilderness  were  as  full  as  the  birds-nests  in  the  woods."— 
Page  249. 

*  We  here  perceive  that  the  Virginians  never  entertained  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
perty qualification  for  their  representatives. 
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The  province  of  Maryland  extends  over  a  territory  which^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  second  charter,  belonged  to  the 
company  in  whom  the  government  of  Virginia  was  then  vested. 
But  Maryland  was  not  colonized  by  Virginia,  nor  by  persons 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  London  company.    We  have 
seen  that  James  I.  revoked  the  company's  charter,  and  ar- 
bitrarily vested  the  government  of  Virginia  in  a  commission 
appointed  by  himself.     One  of  the  consequences  of  that  act 
was  that  the  land  north  of  the  Potomac  reverted  to  him^  with 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleased.   The  few  En^ish- 
men  who  had  penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  country  were 
attracted  solely  by  commercial  motives ;  led  by  the  prospect 
of  a  lucrative  trade  in  fiurs,  they  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
of  forming  a  plantation ;  the  state  of  Maryland,  as  it  now 
exists,  may  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  being  by  an 
act  of  intolerance  committed  by  the  High-church  settlers  in 
Virginia  against  the  generous  and  gallant  Baltimore.     Sir 
George  Calvert  (afterwards  created  Lord  Baltimore),  while  a 
yDung  man,  had  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
American  enterprize,  and  had  subsequently  embarked  a  con- 
siderable capital  in  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Newfoundland;  for  which  object  he  had,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  obtained  a  special  patent.     But  a  variety  of 
causes  conspired  to  defeat  the  imdertaking ;  the  royal  grants 
to  him  were  found  to  clash  in  some  degree  with  the  freedom 
of  the  fisheries,  upon  which  ParUament  had  always  strenu- 
ously insisted ;  the  soil  and  cUmate  of  the  country  proved 
much  inferior  to  the  flattering  descriptions  received  from  his 
agents,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  French  exposed  his 
settlers  to  incessant  attack  from  those  unquiet  neighbours. 
He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  more  genial  climate 
of  Virguiia,  where  some  progress  in  colonization  had  been 
made,  and  the  emigrants  had  no  neighbom*s  more  troublesome 
than  the  feeble  though  vindictive  aborigines.     But  Calvert 
had  expended  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  Newfoundland 
patent  before  bethought  of  relinquishing  the  project.  ^^Twice,'^ 
it  is  said,  ^^  did  Lord  Baltimore  in  person  visit  his  settlement ; 
^^  with  ships  manned  at  his  own  charge  he  repelled  the  French 
'^  who  were  hovering  round  the  coast  with  the  design  of  an- 
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*  noying  the  English  fishermen ;  and  having  taken  sixty  of 
*^  tliem  prisoners,  he  secured  a  temporary  tranquillity  to  his 
^  <x>untrymen  and  his  colonists/' 

When  he  formed  the  resolution  of  attempting  to  settle  in 
Vii^inia,  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  a  careful  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  catholics  was,  in  the  infancy  of  the  plantation, 
an  object  especially  proclaimed  by  the  Virginian  l^slature. 
This  would  have  taught  him  not  to  expect  a  very  hospitable 
reception  from  tlie  Assembly,  and  prepared  him  in  some  de* 
gree  for  the  difficulties  he  was  destined  to  encounter.  Their 
first  act  on  the  arrival  of  Calvert  was  to  tender  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance,  informing  him  that  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  take  these  oaths  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  colony.  ^'  It  was  in  vain  that  he  proposed  a  form 
*^  which  he  was  willing  to  subscribe;  the  Government  firmly  in- 
'^  sisted  upon  that  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  English  sta- 
*^  tutes,  and  which  was  purposely  firamed  in  such  language  as 
^  no  catholic  could  adopt/^  Perceiving,  however,  that  the 
country  north  of  the  Potomac  was  imoccupied,  save  by  a  few 
scattered  hordes  of  Indians,  he  returned  in  haste  to  England ; 
where,  making  successfiil  use  of  his  personal  favour  at  court, 
and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  character  was  held  by  all 
parties  in  the  state,  he  obtained  a  charter,  from  which  results 
most  important  to  the  future  interests  of  America,  and  to  the 
cause  of  religious  fi*eedom  throughout  the  world,  have  not 
ceased  to  flow.  He  died  before  the  patent  had  passed  the 
Great  Seal ;  but  though  it  was  in  fiict  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  the  charter  is  known  to  have 
been  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself.  It  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  the  territory  included  in  the 
grant,  then  for  the  first  time  called  *^  Maryland,^^  in  honour  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  L  The  country  is 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  its  absolute  proprietary ;  but 
the  word  absolute  is  used  to  mark  the  relations  between 
the  proprietary  and  the  crown :  in  his  relations  with  the  co- 
lonists the  most  unwonted  provision  was  made  to  secure  to 
them  and  their  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  enlarged  political 
rights,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  proprietwy  was  most 
carefully,  nay  even  jealously,  limited  by  himself. 

"  These,"  says  our  historian,  "  were  the  features  which  endeared  th« 
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proprietary  government  to  the  people  of  Maryland ;  ai^d  but  for  these  tha 
patent  would  have  been  as  worthless  as  those  of  the  London  Company* 
of  Warwick,  of  Gorges,  or  of  Mason.  It  is  a  singular  fiEu:t  that  the  only 
proprietary  charters,  productive  of  considerable  emolument  to  their  owners, 
were  those  which  conceded  popular  liberty.  Sir  George  Calvert  was  a 
Roman  catholic;  yet,  far  from  guarding  his  territory  against  any  bat 
those  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  had  taken  from  himself  and  his  successors 
all  arbitrary  power,  by  establishing  the  legislative  franchises  of  the  people, 
so  he  took  from  them  the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion,  by  securing 
to  all  present  and  future  liege  people  of  the  English  king,  without  distinc* 
tion  of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  tq  transport  themselves  and  their  feunities 
to  Maryland :  Christianity  was  by  the  charter  made  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  no  preference  was  given  to  any  sect ;  and  equality  in  religious  rights, 
not  less  than  in  civil  freedom,  was  assured." 

Lord  Baltimore  took  care  that  his  new  colony  should  be 
effectually  separated  from  its  high-church  intolerant  neigh- 
bour ;  he  secured  its  perfect  independence  of  the  throne 
in  England;  he  was  not  required  "  to  obtain  the  royal 
^^  assent  to  the  appointments  or  legislation  of  his  province, 
"  nor  even  to  make  a  communication  of  the  results  ;'*  the 
plantation  was  completely  exempted  from  EngUsh  taxation* 

"  Some  other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  proprietary ;  the  advowson 
of  churches,  the  power  of  creating  manors  and  courts-baron,  and  of 
establishing  a  colonial  aristocracy  on  the  system  of  sub-infeudation  *. 
But  these  things  were  practically  of  little  moment.  £ven  in  Europe 
feudal  institutions  appeared  like  the  decrepitude  of  age  amidst  the  vigour 
and  enterprize  of  a  new  and  more  peaceful  civilization ;  they  could  not 
be  perpetuated  in  the  lands  of  their  origin ;  far  less  could  they  renew 
their  youth  in  America.  •  •  •  The  seeds  of  popular  liberty  con- 
tained in  the  charter  would  find  in  the  New  World  the  very  soil  best 
suited  to  quicken  them  into  life  and  fruitfulness." 

**  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent 
lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in  the  history  qf  the  Ckristiam 
world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  op  justice, 
and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establishment  of  popular 
institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  to  advance  iike 
career  of  civilization  by  recognising  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian 
sects.  The  asylum  of  papists  was  the  spot  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  as  yet  had  hardly  been  explored, 
the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the 
basis  of  the  state." 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  on  the  threshold  (if 
^  See  a  quotation  from  M.  de  TocquevUle  in  a  former  page. 
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we  may  so  speak)  of  this  catholic  settlement^  we  are  struck 
with  a  rare  and  beautiful  example  of  liberality  in  politics  and 
religion.  The  same  spirit  continued  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment  in  Maryland ;  and  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  commemo- 
rate a  series  of  acts  of  the  most  enlightened  legislation  down 
to  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  the  present  volume  treats ; 
and  subject  only  to  one  temporary  interruption^  during  the 
Commonwealth^  when  the  puritans^  having  overpowered  Bal- 
timore's party,  attempted  by  the  enactment  of  penal  laws  to 
deprive  the  catholics  of  their  franchises.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  gained  by  the  circulation  of  books  like  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's history  is  the  difiusion  of  a  tolerant  spirit  in  matters 
of  beUef.  All  nations  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  substitution 
of  a  pure  sentiment  of  religion,  the  fruits  of  which  are  charity 
and  peace,  for  the  wicked  pretence  which  exhibits  its  piety 
in  loud  and  incessant  profession,  but  yields  only  the  bitter 
finits  of  intolerance,  persecution,  debasement  and  crime.  The 
bigots  of  all  sects  have  produced,  and  are  still  producing, 
much  Inisery  to  mankind;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our 
conviction,  that  no  nation  can  hope  to  prosper  where  a  con- 
siderable party  are  so  imperfectly  educated  as  to  believe  that 
they  are  serving  God  by  denying  to  their  countrymen  the 
rights  of  conscience.  It  is,  we  fear,  the  union  of  religion 
with  the  temporal  authority  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
volume  now  before  us  shows  how  the  puritan,  who  had  him- 
self suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  was  scarcely  less  guilty  of 
persecution  when  he  obtained  power,  than  the  churchman 
whose  haughty  intolerance  taught  him  to  scorn  all  creeds  but 
his  own.  The  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  has  never  benefited 
by  this  connection  ;  but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  sects 
which,  in  their  alliance  with  temporal  greatness,  had  departed 
most  widely  from  the  precepts  and  practice  of  true  religion, 
were  the  first,  under  different  circumstances,  to  carry  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  democracy  of  the  New  Testament, 
into  frill  and  beneficial  operation.  In  the  case  now  before  us 
we  see  that  catholics — as  cathoUcs — are  not  intolerant ;  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  more  enlightened  lawgivers, 
braver  soldiers,  bolder  patriots  or  better  citizens  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  than  among  the  cathoUcs  of  these  as  well  as  of 
the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
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When  Lord  Baltimore*  arrived  with  his  followers  upon 
the  spot  where  soon  afterwards  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
village  of  St.  Mary^s,  he  observed  that  the  Indians  by  whom 
the  land  had  been  occupied  were  engaged  in  a  voluntary  migra- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  this  we  imagine  i^ras 
one  of  his  inducements  for  selecting  that  place  for  the  site  of 
his  plantation.  The  Indians  had  suflFered  severely  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  wariike  tribe  of  the  Susquehannahs ;  and  it  was 
easy  therefore  for  the  strangers^  ^^  by  presents  of  cloth  and 
^^  axes^  of  hoes  and  knives^  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  natives, 
'^  and  to  purchase  their  rights  to  the  soil  which  they  were 
^^  preparing  to  abandon.  They  readily  gave  consent  that  the 
"  English  should  immediately  occupy  one  half  of  their  town, 
*'  and  after  the  harvest  should  become  the  exclusive  tenants  of 
"  the  whole.  Mutual  promises  of  friendship  and  peace  were 
"  made;  so  that  upon  the  27th  day  of  March  the  catholics 
'^  took  quiet  possession  of  the  Uttle  place ;  and  religious 
*^  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world, 
*^  at  the  humble  village  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mrfty^s.** 
Here  we  perceive  that,  in  their  very  first  act,  the  poUcy  of  the 
emigrants  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  kind- 
ness and  morality ;  they  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tives, and  successfully  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  *^  The  Indian  women  taught  the  wives  of  the  new- 
*^  comers  to  make  bread  of  maize ;  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
^^  instructed  the  huntsmen  how  rich  were  the  forests  of  Ame- 
*^  rica  in  game,  and  joined  them  in  the  chase.'^  The  founda- 
tions of  the  colony  being  thus  happily  and  virtuously  laid,  we 
find  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  settlers  had  to  encounter 
any  severe  privations ;  they  were  provided  at  first  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  cattle  from  Virginia,  and  the  success  of 
their  own  industry  soon  made  them  independent  of  foreign 
supply.  The  generosity  of  Baltimore  in  pecuniary  matters 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  first  years  of 
the  colony  he  expended  upwards  of  forty  thousand  poimds,  (an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days,)  for  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  his  colonists.    The  form  of  oath  which  he  prescribed  for 


*  The  second  lord,  the  heir  of  his  father's  genius  and  virtues,  no  less  than  of 
his  large  estates  and  generous  projects. 
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aU  future  governors,  and  which  he  \yas  himself  the  first  to 
swear,  furnishes  noble  evidence  of  his  liberality  in  matters  of 
state  policy :  ^^  I  will  not,  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or 
^^  indirectly,  trouble,  molest  or  discountenance  any  person 
**  professing  to  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of 
^*  religion/'  ^^  Such,"  observes  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  were  the 
**  beautiful  auspices  under  which  the  province  of  Maryland 
*^  started  into  being ;  its  prosperity  and  its  peace  seemed  as- 
*'  Bured,  the  interests  of  its  people  and  its  proprietary  were 
'^  united,  and  for  some  years  its  internal  peace  and  harmony 
"  were  undisturbed.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  benevolence, 
^^  gratitude  and  toleration :  no  domestic  factions  disturbed 
"  its  harmony.  *  *  *  Dangers  could  only  grow  out  of  ex- 
^^  temal  causes,  and  Were  eventually  the  sad  consequences  of 
*^  the  revolution  in  England.^' 

The  colony  was  convened  for  legislation  before  twelve 
months  had  elapsed.  We  regret  that  the  laws  of  the  first  ses- 
sion are  no  longer  extant,  as  we  are  therefore  unable  to  gain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  form  of  popidar  legislation  adopted  in 
this  infant  state.  Mr.  Bancroft  conjectures  that  ^^  probably 
"  all  the  fi-eemen  of  the  province  were  present  in  a  strictly 
^  popular  assembly ;''  and,  in  the  absence  of  positive  inform- 
ation upon  the  point,  that  is  perhaps  the  conjecture  one 
would  feel  most  inclined  to  adopt.  In  a  very  few  years 
after  this  we  find  the  people  of  Maryland  occupied  with  a 
zealous  assertion  of  their  liberties,  and  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
^^  collision  "  with  their  proprietary  upon  an  unsettled  point  of 
constitutional  law.  The  question  was,  whether  the  proprie- 
tary possessed  the  right  of  originating  laws ;  and  the  people  of 
Maryland  rejected  a  code  prepared  for  them  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  which  he  claimed  this  prerogative,  and,  '^  asserting 
^^  their  equal  rights  of  legislation,  they  in  their  turn  enacted 
'^  a  body  of  laws,  which  they  proposed  for  the  assent  of  the 
*'  proprietary : — so  uniformly  active  in  America  was  the  spirit 
^'  of  popular  liberty." 

"  In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  uniform  attachment  of  each  colony  to  its  franchises ;  and  popu- 
lar assemblies  burst  ever3n¥here  into  life  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
importance,  and  an  immediate  capacity  for  efficient  legislation.    The  first 
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assembly  of  Maryland  had  vindicated  the  jorisdiction  of  the  colony  * ;  t)ie 
second  had  asserted  its  claims  to  original  legislation ;  the  third,  which 
was  now  convened,  examined  its  obligations,  and,  though  not  all  its  ^cts 
were  carried  through  the  forms  essential  to  their  validity,  it  yet  displaced 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times  by  framing  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Acknowledging  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch,  and  ae- 
cnring  to  Lord  Baltimore  his  prerogatives,  it  likewise  confirmed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Marj'land  all  the  liberties  which  an  Englishman  can  enjoy 
at  home,  established  a  system  of  representative  government,  and  asserted 
for  the  general  assemblies  in  the  province  all  such  powers  as  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Commons  of  England.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole 
colonial  legislation  of  Maryland,  the  body  representing  the  people,  in  its 
support  of  the  interests  and  civil  liberties  of  the  province,  was  never  guilty 
of  timidity  or  treachery." — Page  270. 

Of  the  two  next  public  acts  to  which  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
vert, the  first  is  an  honourable  example  of  the  gratitude  with 
which  the  people  of  Maryland  acknowledged  their  obligations 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  second  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  carried  out  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  toleration.  In  recognition  of  the  noble  and  disinter- 
ested proprietary's  ^^  great  charge  and  solicitude  in  maintain- 
*^  ing  the  government,  and  protecting  them  in  their  persons, 
*^  rights  and  liberties,^'  and  naturally  therefore  ^^  out  of  desire 
^^  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,^'  they  came  forward, 
freely  and  volimtarily,  to  offer  ^^  such  a  subsidy  as  the  young 
*'  and  poor  estates  of  the  colony  could  bear/' 

"  Maryland,"  our  author  continues,  "  at  that  day,  was  unsurpassed 
for  happiness  and  liberty.  Conscience  was  without  restraint ;  a  mild  and 
liberal  proprietary  conceded  every  measure  which  the  welfare  of  the  co- 
lony required ;  domestic  union,  a  happy  concert  between  all  the  branches 
of  the  government,  an  increasing  emigration,  a  productive  commerce,  a 
fertile  soil,  which  Heaven  had  richly  favoured  with  rivers  and  deep  bays, 
united  to  perfect  the  scene  of  colonial  felicity  and  contentment  Ever  in- 
tent on  advancing  the  interests  of  his  colony.  Lord  Baltimore  invited  the 
puritans  of  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering  them  lands 
and  privileges,  and  'free  liberty  of  religion';  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he 
had  forwarded  a  commission,  was  '  so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New-England 
discipline,'  that  he  would  not  advance  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  peer ;  and  the 
people  who  subsequently  refused  Jamaica  and  Irelandfwere  not  now  tempt- 
ed to  desert  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Chesapeake." — Page  272. 

*  Against  Clayboume,  who  claimed  as  representing  the  interests  of  Virgima» 
and  the  revoked  charter  of  the  London  Company. 

t  Both  Jamaica  and  Ireland  were  offered  by  Cromwell,  after  having  been  re- 
duced by  his  arms,  to  the  puritans  of  New-England. 
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So  long  as  the  catholic  party  remained  in  power^  every 
public  act  of  the  colony  (with  only  one  imhappy  exception, 
which  we  shall  presently  notice,)  was  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  same  fine  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy.  Among  others 
one  statute  in  particular  was  passed,  a  portion  of  which  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  the  simple  and  explicit  declaration  by 
which  it  proclaims  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
^^  And  whereas  the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of 
"  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  con- 
^  sequence  in  those  commonwealths  where  it  has  been  prac- 
^  tised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of 
"  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and 
^*  amity  among  the  inhabitants,  no  person  within  this  province, 
"  professing  to  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  any  ways 
"  troubled,  molested  or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  rdi- 
'*  gion,  or  in  the  firee  exercise  thereof.*'  It  is  with  the  great- 
est pain  however  that  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  which  these  words  are  the  noble  preamble  is  disgraced 
by  a  clause  partaking  largely  of  the  savage  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, so  common  in  those  days  through  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  but  of  which  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  legislation  of  Maryland.  The  clause  to  which  we  advert 
provides  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  toleration,  and 
enacts  the  horrible  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  this  brutal  enactment  was  never  in 
any  single  instance  carried  into  effect,  nor  was  the  least  at- 
tempt directly  or  indirectly  ever  made  under  it  to  persecute 
the  Quakers  or  any  other  sectarians  whatsoever :  but  there  it 
stands,  the  sole  disgrace  of  the  Maryland  statute-book ;  and 
the  impartial  historian  must  regard  it  with  the  greater  dis- 
gust, as  being  the  only  blot  upon  her  exemplary  career  of  le- 
gislation'*^. Except  ttiis  all  is  bright  and  beautiiul,  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  internal  concord  and  religious  peace.  Oc- 


*  We  are  fur  from  wiahinff  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  this  enactment;  and  even 
if  such  were  our  desire,  we  should  not  commit  the  absordity  of  supposing  that  the 
bad  act  of  one  nation  can  be  excused  by  referring  to  worse  acts  perpetrated  in 
other  countries.  But  it  is  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  die  clause  in  question 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  legislation  in  Maryland ;  while,  on  the 
other,  an  idea  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  scenes 
that  took  place  in  Ei^land  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  less  than  thirty  years 
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cupying,  as  Maryland  does^  the  intermediate  space  betweoi 
Virginia  on  the  south  and  the  states  of  New-England  on  the 
norths  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  her  catholic  territaiy 
served  as  a  refuge  alike  for  the  puritans  expelled  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  prelatists  driven  by  persecution  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  while  England  was  the  scene  of  revolutionary  contest, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonies  could  have  remained 
unaffected  by  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
mother-country ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  Maryland  were  grievously  interrupted  by  the 
claims  of  a  disputed  sovereignty.  There  were  no  less  than 
four  diflFerent  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  Maryland  in 
the  field :  Virginia  had  not  ceased  to  urge  her  rights  to  juris- 
diction north  of  the  Potomac ;  the  exiled  king,  displeased  with 
Lord  Baltimore  for  his  toleration  of  schismaties,  had  issued 
fix)m  his  mimic  court  at  Breda  a  commission  to  Sir  William 
Davenant ;  Baltimore  had  left  a  deputy  to  protect  his  inter- 
ests, and  th^  Parliament  of  England  had  appointed  their  com- 
missioners. The  authority  of  Cromwell  was  at  length  esta- 
blished; and  the  puritans  forgetting,  as  they  have  sometimes 
done,  the  broad  principle  of  toleration  upon  which  their  own 
claims  to  freedom  of  conscience  must  necessarily  be  founded, 

before  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from 
Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iL  pp.  84»  85  : 

"  His  M^esty  had  a  further  opportunity  of  discovering  his  zeal  against  heresy 
this  year  (1612)  upon  two  of  his  own  subjects.  One  was  Bartholomew  Legate,  an 
Arian :  he  was  a  comely  person,  of  a  black  complexion,  and  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  fluent  tongue,  excellently  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  an  unblame- 
able  conversation.  King  James  himself,  and  some  of  his  bishops,  in  vain  conferred 
with  him,  in  hope  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors.  Having  Isin  a  considaible 
time  in  Newgate,  he  was  at  length  convened  before  Bishop  King  in  his  consistory 
at  St.  Paul's,  who,  with  some  other  divines  and  lawyers  there  assembled,  declared 
him  a  contumacious  and  obdurate  heretic,  and  certified  the  same  into  dianoeiy  by 
a  Sign^ieaoUt  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular  power ;  whereupon  the  king  signed 
a  vmt  De  keretico  comhurendo  to  the  sheriflb  of  London,  who  brou^t  him  to 
Smithfield,  March  18,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  burned  him 
to  death.  A  pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake  if  he  would  recant,  but  he  re- 
fused it. 

**  Next  month  Edward  Wightman,  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  was  convicted  of  he- 
resy by  Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  April  11.  He  was  charged  in  the  warrant  wiUi  the  heresies  of  Anus,  Ce- 
rinthus,  Manicheus  and  the  Anabaptists. — ^There  was  another  condemned  to  the 
fire  for  the  same  heresies,  but  the  constancy  of  the  above-mentioned  sufferers 
moving  pity  in  the  spectators,  it  was  thought  better  to  suffer  him  to  linger  out  a 
miserable  life  in  Newgate,  than  to  awaken  too  far  the  compassion  of  the  people." 

The  form  of  the  writ  ior  burning  Legate  is  given  in  a  note  by  Neale,  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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proceeded  to  an  act  of  gross  intolerance  by  the  wanton  dis« 
financhisement  of  the  whole  catholic  party.  But  Cromwell, 
**^  remote  firom  the  scene  of  strife,  was  not  betrayed  by  his  re- 
^^  ligious  prejudices  into  an  approbation  of  the  ungrateful  de- 
*^  cree.  He  commanded  the  commissioners  ^not  to  busy 
*'  themselyes  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the  civil  govem- 
**  ment.^  '^  From  this  period,  up  to  the  restoration,  the  ^ro- 
vemment  of  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
had  never  abandoned  his  claims,  and  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, who  were  never  fully  established  in  authority. 
The  difficulties  of  the  settlement  were  greatly  increased  at  the 
•death  of  the  Protector. 

'*  What  should  now  be  done  ?  England  was  in  a  less  settled  state  than 
«Ter.  Would  the  son  of  Cromwell  permanently  hold  the  place  of  his 
father?  Would  Charles  II.  be  restored?  Did  new  revolutions  await  the 
colony, — ^new  strifes  with  Virginia,  the  Protector,  the  proprietary  and  the 
king  ?  Wearied  with  long  convulsions,  a  general  assembly  saw  no  security 
bat  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  and  constituting  the  government 
on  the  expression  of  their  will.  Accordingly,  just  one  day  before  that  me- 
morable session  of  Virginia,  when  the  people  of  the  ancient  dominion 
adopted  a  similar  system  of  independent  legislation,  the  representatives  of 
Maryland,  convened  in  the  house  of  Robert  Slye,  voted  themselves  a  lawful 
assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  other  power  in  the  province."  •  •  • 

*'  Thhs  was  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  at  tiie  epoch  of  the  restoration  in 
full  possession  of  liberty,  based  upon  the  practical  assertion  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  Like  Virginia  it  had  so  nearly  completed  its  institu- 
tions, that  till  the  epoch  of  its  final  separation  from  England  it  hardly  made 
any  further  advances  towards  freedom  and  independence." — Page  285. 

Enough^  we  think^  has  now  been  done  to  justify  the  opinion 
with  which  we  set  out^  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  pregnant 
with  historical  lessons  closely  applicable  to  our  own  party 
stni^les ;  but  the  most  important  portion  of  our  task  still 
remains  to  be  performed^  and  we  hasten  to  the  story  of  the 
pilgrims  and  to  the  fine  episode  of  Roger  Williams— the 
apostle  of  perfect  religious  equality,  the  victim  and  nearly  the 
martyr  of  a  virtuous  and  logical  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
toleration  in  all  its  consequences.  But  before  we  approach  this 
part  of  our  subject  we  have  yet  a  few  words  to  say,  and  a  few 
additional  authorities  to  cite  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  unprejudiced  reader  cannot  fail  to  draw  from  oiur 
author's  chapter  on  Maryland.  It  is  important  that  the  people 
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of  England  should  examine^  and  bj  a  comparison  with  aa- 
thentic  facts  should  judge  of^  those  statements  on  the  faith  of 
which  a  bigotted  faction  seeks  to  exclude  our  Irish  brethren 
from  the  blessings  of  self-government. 

It  is  remarked  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  that,  while  he  found 
the  Roman  catholics  exceedingly  strict  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances, they  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  active  and 
zealous  partizans  of  American  democracy.  This  effect  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  influence  exercised  by  the  priesthood, 
acting  (as  their  calumniators  are  prone  to  say)  in  furtherance 
of  some  dark  and  malignant  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  TTie 
clergy  of  all  persuasions  are  excluded  by  law  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  by  established  custom  in  the  others,  from  intor- 
ference  in  pubUc  matters* :  we  must  look  then  to  some  other 
causes  for  the  result.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  fifty  years 
since  the  tide  of  Irish  emigration  began  to  flow  into  the  United 
States,  and  it  appears  sdso  that  the  catholic  church  has 
greatly  increased  in  America  through  the  exertions  of  its  pas- 
tors. To  these  two  causes  M.  de  Tocqueville  attributes  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  catholics  in  America  is  now  calculated 
to  exceed  a  million. 

"  I  think,"  observes  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "  that  the  catholic  religion  h«0 
erroneously  been  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Amongst 
the  various  sects  of  Christians,  catholicbm  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  conditions. 
In  the  catholic  church  the  religious  community  is  composed  of  only  two 
elements,  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises  above  the 
rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

"  On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
upon  the  same  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man  of  ge- 
nius and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed ;  it  imposes 
the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  inflicts  the  same  auste- 
rities upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no  compromise  with  mortal 
man  ;  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to  the  same  standard,  it  confounds 
all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are 
confounded  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catholic  priest  has  left  the 
service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  governing  powers  of  society,  and  to 
take  his  place  amongst  the  civil  gradations  of  men.  This  religious  in- 
fluence has  sometimes  been  used  to  secure  the  interests  of  that  political 
state  of  things  to  which  he  belonged :  at  other  times  catholics  have  tikai 
the  side  of  aristocracy  from  a  spirit  of  religion* 

*  Unless  their  employment  as  teachers  in  schools  may  be  so  designated. 
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"  But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  govern* 
ment,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  foand  that  no  dass  of 
men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to  transfuse  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political  world." 

Alluding  to  the  tendency  of  the  catholic  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica towards  the  opinions  of  extreme  republicanism^  M.  de 
Tocqueville  tells  us  that  their  clergy  have  not  attempted^  even 
by  that  influence  which  they  might  legitimately  exercise,  to 
repress  these  inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  have  rather 
encouraged  them. 

"  The  catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  has  never  attempted  to  oppose 
Has  political  tendency,  but  it  seeks  rather  to  justify  its  results.  The  priests 
in  America  have  divided  the  intellectual  world  into  two  parts :  in  the  one 
they  place  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which  command  their  assent; 
in  the  other  they  leave  those  truths  which  they  believe  to  have  been  freely 
left  open  to  the  researches  of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the 
United  States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  believers  and  the  most 
zealous  citizens." 

We  are  informed  also  by  the  same  elegant  and  profound 
writer  that,  having  observed  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  religion  appeared  to  march  in  op- 
posite directions,  he  became  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
why  he  found  them  so  strictly  united  in  America.  To  obtain 
this  information  he  applied  to  men  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, both  clei^  and  laity ;  and  as  his  own  religion 
brought  him  more  frequently  in  contact  with  the  cathoUc 
clergy,  he  appears  to  have  particularly  addressed  his  inquiries 
to  them ;  but  he  declares  tiiat  among  all  those  persons— Of- 
fering so  widely  in  other  respects  from  each  other — there  was 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  answers  he  received;  *^  and  that 
**  they  mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in 
"  their  country  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  do 
^  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did 
"  not  meet  with  a  single  individual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity, 
"  who  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  this  point.'^ 

In  catholic  France  there  will  not,  we  believe,  be  found  an 
instance  of  any  attempt  under  the  empire  or  the  restoration 
or  since  the  revolution  of  July,  to  persecute  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  different  forms  of 
worship  in  1 802,  a  state  provision  has  been  made  for  the  cjergy 
of  all  persuasions ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  allowance  to  the 
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protestant  pastor  is  greater  than  that  to  the  catholic  priest, 
and  on  the  express  grounds  that  the  protestant^  having  m 
family  to  provide  for,  requires  a  larger  income.    The  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland  was  the  work  of  the  catholic 
party,  and  our  countrymen  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  sum- 
mer in  the  Netherlands  witness  the  results  of  the  separation 
in  the  increasing  prosperity  and  uninterrupted  happiness  of 
that  Uttle  kingdom*:  they  also  see  the  basis  on  which  the 
cathoUc  government  of  Belgium  seeks  to  perpetuate  those 
blessings, — ^the  basis  of  moraUty  and  toleration,  inculcated  bj 
the  public  instruction  of  her  rising  universities.     In  Italy  it 
has  been  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Austrian  government  to  en- 
deavour to  fix  upon  the  imprisoned  patriots  the  chai^  of  ir- 
religion,  but  nothing  can  be  more  false ;  the  pathetic  story  of 
his  sufierings  published  by  Pellico  since  his  liberation  breathes 
in  every  page  a  spirit  of  the  most  liberal  and  exalted  Christi- 
anity.   The  last  publication  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni  is  a 
treatise  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Sismondi,  the  historian 
of  the  Italian  repubUcs,  upon  the  moral  and  poHtical  tenden- 
cies of  Catholicism.  The  Uttle  book  ^^  Sulla  Morale  Cattolica'^ 
is  chiefly  of  a  theological  character;  but  the  pious,  learned 
and  eloquent  author  does  not  fail  to  point  out  to  his  enslaved 
countrymen  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  is  an  aspiration  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  cathoUc  church. 
We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  a  spirited 
passage,  in  which  Manzoni  claims  for  his  countrymen  the 
praise  due  to  a  nation  that  has  never,  in  any  period  of  her  hi- 
story, been  addicted  to  religious  persecution. 

''  Ah !  fra  gli  orribili  rancori  che  hanno  diviso  I'ltaliano  dall'  Italiano, 
questo  almeno  non  si  conosce ;  le  passioni  che  ci  hanno  resi  nemici  worn 
hatmo  almeno  potuto  naacondersi  dietro  il  veto  del  taniuario.  Pur  troppo  not 
troviamo  ad  ogni  passo  dei  noatri  annali  le  inimicizie  trasmesae  da  una 
generazione  all'  altra  per  miserabili  interessi,  e  la  vendetta  anteposta  alia 

*  By  the  constitution  of  Belgium  the  clergy  are  allowed  to  become  members  of 
the  chamber  of  representatiyes ;  but,  with  all  the  undoubted  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood over  the  cathoUc  population,  we  find  that  they  are  satisfied  with  sending  three 
or  four  abb^s  to  parliament,  who  have  ever  been  found  voting  on  the  side  of  dril 
liberty  and  religious  equality.  They  supported  the  election  of  the  protestant  king, 
and  voted  a  yearly  stipend  to  protestant  pastors  in  the  towns  of  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  and  Spa. 

Perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  together  with  protection  for  the  exercise  of  sect- 
arian worship,  arc  guaranteed  by  the  11th,  15th,  and  16th  articles  of  the  Belgian 
Charter. 
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stcurezza  propria ;  vi  troviaroo  ad  ogni  passo  due  parti  di  una  nazione 
disputarsi  accanitamente  un  domiuio  e  dei  vantaggi^  i  quali,  per  un  grande 
esempio,  non  sodo  rimasti  n^  all'  una  nd  all'  altra ;  vi  troviamo  la  feroce 
ostinazione  di  volere  a  schiavi  pericolosi  quelli  che  potevano  essere  amici 
ardenti  e  fedeli;  vi  troviamo  una  serie  spaventosa  di  giomate  deplorabili,. 
manessona  almeno  simile  a  quelle  di  Cappel*  e  di  Jamacf  e  di  PragaJ. 
Pur  troppo  daquesta  terra  infelice  sorgerk  un  giomo  gran  sangue  in 
giudizio,  ma  del  veraato  colpreteato  delia  religione  asaaipoco,  Poco  dico  in 
confronto  di  quello  che  lordd  le  altre  parti  d'  Europa ;  i  furori  e  le  sven- 
tore  delle  altre  nazioni  ci  danno  questo  tristo  vantaggio  di  cbiamar  poco 
quel  sangue :  ma  il  aangue  d'un  wmo  aolo  aparao  per  mono  del  auo  fraiello 
i  troppo  per  tutti  i  aecoli  e  per  tutta  la  terra." 

A  short  account  of  the  origm  and  progress  of  Puritanism  is 
the  appropriate  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  States  of 
Nei¥  England.  In  the  countries  where  the  Reformation  had 
successfully  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgement,  the 
growth  of  numerous  independent  sects  was  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  that  principle.  Men  had  not 
shaken  off  one  yoke  in  order  to  submit  tamely  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  another^  and  the  Church  of  England  as  settled  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  many  opponents^  each 
differing  as  much  from  the  other  as  firom  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  law.  Measures  of  extreme  severity  were  imceas- 
ingly  employed  to  enforce  conformity ;  and,  though  honourable 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  among  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth^s 
court,  it  is  but  too  notorious  that  intolerance  of  the  worst  de- 
scription was  at  that  day  the  ruling  principle  of  the  English 
government.  When  Grindall  (afterwards  Archbishop  Grindall) 
was  accused  of  moderation,  he  defended  himself  as  if  he 
thought  a  reputation  for  zealous  intolerance  essential  to  his 
good  name.  It  is  believed  that  he  was,  in  fact,  naturally  averse  to 
persecution,  and  the  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life  corrob(»rates 
that  opinion ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  re- 
pel the  charge  of  moderation  as  a  Hbel  on  his  character,  de- 
claring that  ^^  some  incarnate  never-sleeping  devil  had  wrought 
"  him  this  wrong.^^  While  Whitgift  was  archbishop  the  court 
of  High  Commission  was  established  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  nonconformity,  with  powers  as  arbitrary  and 
mysterious  as  those  of  the  Inquisition.  The  prudent  Burleigh 

*  31  Ottobre,  1531.  f  16  Msrzo,  1569.  X  8  Novembre,  1620l 
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remonstrated  in  vain  against  this  shocking  tribunal^,  aUeging 
that  ^^the  Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions 
*^  to  entrap  their  prey  ;^*  but  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop 
persisted  in  upholding  the  courts  and  two  men  were  sentenced 
by  it  and  hanged  for  distributing  Brown^s  tract  "  On  the 
*^  Liberty  of  Prophesying/^   The  puritans  were  rather  excited 
to  defiance  than  intimidated  by  such  cruelties ;  the  spirit  of 
brave  and  conscientious  men  is  not  easily  broken^  and  so  fiur 
was  dissent  from  being  suppressed  by  the  horrible  means  re- 
sorted to  for  its  extermination^  that  we  find  the  number  of  the 
non-conformists  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  esti- 
mated as  amounting  to  twenty  thousand.    ^^  It  was  proposed 
'^  to  banish  them^  as  the  Moors  had  been  banished  from  Spain, 
^^  and  as  the  Huguenots  were  afterwards  driven  from  France. 
^^  This  measure  was  not  adopted ;  but  a  law  of  savage  ferocity, 
^^  ordering  those  who  for  a  month  should  be  absent  fi*om  the 
*^  English  service  to  be  interrogated  as  to  their  belief,  menaced 
'^  the  obstinate  non-conformists  with  exile  or  with  death.** 
Many  persons  fled  from  the  severity  of  this  enactment  to 
Holland^  and  a  religious  society  was  founded  at  Amsterdam 
which  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  future  exiles.     Of  those 
who  remained  in  England  two  were  executed  as  an  example 
to  the  rest ;  ^^ through  the  influence  of  Whitgifl,  Henry  Barrow 

*  This  court,  together  with  that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  was  abolished  by  an  act  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  the  year  1641.  Charles  had  used  it  to  assist  hb  plans  for 
goyeming  without  a  parliament,  and  enormous  fines  imposed  by  it  were  collected 
for  the  supply  of  his  exchequer.  Clarendon  justifies  the  creation  of  this  tribunal 
by  Elizabeth,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  **  inst^  of  a  burger  power  which  had  been 
'*  exercised  under  the  Pope's  authority  then  abolished :''  and  he  tells  us  that  while  it 
was  exerdsed  with  moderation,  it  "  was  an  excellent  means  to  Tindicate  and  pie- 
*'  serve  the  dignit](^d  peace  of  the  church.''  The  high  church  tory  could  not  see  any- 
thing contrary  to  moderation  in  hanging  men  for  distributing  a  tract ;  but  in  Charles's 
time  the  lawyer  lost  all  feeling  of  respect  for  the  court  of  high  commission,  and  re- 
joiced in  its  destruction  when  he  found  it  opposed  to  the  interest  of  his  prcrfesaion. 
**  But  of  late,"  he  continues,  '*  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  the  great  power  qfmme 
**  biihopt  at  court i  it  had  much  overflowed  the  banks  which  should  have  contained 
^  it ;  not  only  in  meddling  with  things  that  in  truth  were  not  properly  within  its 
^  connusance,  but  extenmng  their  sentences  and  judgements  in  matters  triable 
"  before  them  beyond  that  degree  that  was  justifiable ;  and  grew  to  have  so  great 
**  a  contempt  of  the  common  law  and  the  professors  of  it,  {which  wai  a  fatal  umM^ 
**Jkbiet9  in  the  biihops,  who  could  never  have  suffered  whilst  the  common  law  had 
**  been  preserved,)  that  prohibitions  from  the  supreme  courts  of  law,  which  have 
**  and  must  have  the  superintendency  over  all  inferior  courts,  were  not  only  neg- 
"  lected,  but  the  judges  reprehended  for  granting  them,  (which  without  perjury 
''  they  could  not  deny,)  and  the  lawyers  discountenanced  for  moving  for  them 
"  (which  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to  do) ;  so  that  thereby  the  clergy  made  a 
'*  whole  profemon,  if  not  their  enemies,  yet  very  undevoted  to  them.'' 
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^^  a  gentlemen^  and  John  Greenwood  a  minister^  though  true- 
^  hearted  and  loyal  as  well  as  pious^  were  selected  as  examples 
^*  and  hanged  at  Tyburn/' 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  accession  of  James  would 
Ix  the  commencement  of  a  milder  system^  and  for  these  the  na- 
ture of  his  education  under  Buchanan  seemed  to  afford  some 
foundation.  But  speedy  disappointment  awaited  those  who 
confided  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign  who  was  at  once  false^ 
bigoted,  pedantic  and  arbitrary  in  his  ideas,  coarse  in  manners, 
and  in  his  conduct  addicted  to  the  most  detestable  vices.  In 
his  reign,  as  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  great  names  are 
not  wanting  of  statesmen  whose  liberal  philosophy  maintained 
the  principle  of  toleration. 

"  Lord  Bacon,  in  whose  vigorous  mind  the  truths  of  political  wisdom 
had  been  sown  by  Burleigh  in  deep  furrows,  cherished  the  established 
worship,  and  yet  advised  concessions,  regarding  the  church  as  the  eye  of 
England^  in  which  there  might  yet  be  a  blemish.  The  divisions  in  religion 
seemed  to  him  a  less  evil  than  the  violent  measures  of  prevention.  The 
wound,  said  he,  is  not  dangerous  unless  we  poison  it  with  our  remedies. 
The  wrongs  of  the  puritans  may  hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused.  The 
silencing  of  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the  ceremonies,  is,  in  this 
scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  lighteth  upon  the  people  : 
the  bishops  should  keep  one  eye  open  to  look  upon  the  good  that  these 
men  do.  On  subjects  of  religion,  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  always 
for  moderate  counsels.  Nor  did  he  fear  injury ;  for  he  esteemed  contro- 
versy 'the  wind  by  which  truth  is  winnowed.' " — Page  318. 

The  king  was  determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
undeceive  those  who  were  disposed  to  place  reliance  on  his 
UberaUty.  For  that  purpose  he  appointed  the  famous  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  he  abruptly  stopped  the 
delegates  as  they  were  reading  the  petition,  saying,  ^^  You  are 
**  cdming  at  a  Scots^  presbytery,  which  agrees  with  monarchy 
"  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil ;  then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will 
"  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasures  censure  me  and 
^^  my  council  and  all  our  proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand 
'^  up  and  say.  It  must  be  thus ;  and  Dick  shall  reply  and  say, 
**  Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus ;  and  therefore  here  I 
^^  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech,  and  say,  Le  rot 
**  t^avisera ;  the  king  alone  shall  decide.'*  Then  turning  to 
the  bishops,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  hierarchy  was  the 
firmest  support  of  the  throne.    "  Of  the  puritans,"  he  added, 
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^  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
^*  land,  or  else  worse,  only  hang  them,  that's  elV^  An  old 
writer*  of  that  day  seems  to  have  embodied  the  spirit  that  ac- 
tuated both  church  and  court  in  the  quaint  expression  of  his 
own  feelings  towards  dissenters ;  "  If  I  hate  any,  'tis  tfaoee 
^*  schismaticks  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of  our  church, 
"  so  that  I  could  be  content  to  see  an  anabaptist  go  to  hell 
"  on  a  Brownisfs  back.'* 

The  spirit  of  persecution  continued  to  display  itself  in  pro- 
clamations and  anathemas,  in  proscription  and  imprisonment. 
In  one  year  (1604)  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred piuitan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned  or  exiled ; 
but  the  oppressed  party  was  neither  intimidated  nor  dimi- 
nished, neither  (as  will  appear)  did  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment relax  in  their  hatred  of  the  national  liberties.. 

"The  importation  of  foreign  books  was  impeded ;  and  a  severe  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  exercised  by  the  bishops.  Frivolous  acts  were  de- 
nounced as  ecclesiastical  offences.  At  a  later  convocation  they  proceeded 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  canons,  denying  every  doctrine  of  popular  rights, 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  king  to  the  parliament  and  the  laws,  and 
admitting,  in  their  zeal  for  absolute  monarchy,  no  exception  to  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience.  Thus  the  opponents  of  the  church  became  the  sole 
guardians  of  popular  rights ;  the  lines  of  the  contending  parties  were  di- 
stinctly  drawn ;  the  established  church  and  the  monarch,  on  the  one  side, 
were  arrayed  against  the  puritan  clergy  and  the  people." — Page  323. 

The  men  who  afterwards  became  ihepilffrims  of  our  history 
were,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  congregation  of  separatists 
in  the  North  of  England.  Harassed  by  the  bitterest  persecu- 
tion they  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  in  exile,  and  Holland  was 
the  coimtry  selected  for  their  asylum.  Their  departure  was 
not  eflfected  without  considerable  difficulty  and  risk;  the 
whole  company  was  arrested  on  their  first  attempt,  but  dis- 
charged, with  the  exception  of  seven  of  their  principal  men, 
afler  one  month^s  imprisonment. 

"The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed.  An  unfrequented  heath  in 
Lincolnshire  was  the  place  of  secret  meeting.  As  if  it  had  been  a  crime 
to  escape  from  persecution,  the  embarkation  was  to  be  made  under  the 
ahelter  of  darkness.  After  having  encountered  a  night  storm,  just  as  a 
boat  was  bearmg  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  their  ship,  a  company  of  horse- 
men appeared  in  pursuit,  and  seized  on  the  helpless  women  and  children, 

*  Howell,  the  writer  of  the  "Epistolae  Ho-Elianae." 
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who  had  not  yet  adventured  on  the  surf.  '  Pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy 
case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what  weeping  and  crying  on  every 
side.'  But  when  they  were  apprehended,  it  seemed  impossible  to  punish 
and  imprison  wives  and  children  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  would 
go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers.  They  could  not  be  sent  home,  for 
'  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to ;'  so  that,  at  last,  the  magistrates  were '  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they,  poor 
soals,  endured  misery  enough.'  Such  was  the  flight  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the  land  of  their  fathers." — Page  326. 

From  Amsterdam  the  pilgrims  soon  removed  to  Leyden, 
where  they  continued  to  live  in  tranquillity  for  about  eleven 
years.  But  they  were  not  content  with  their  position  in  Hol- 
land^ and  seem  to  have  been  urged  by  a  constant  desire  to 
change  their  condition.  This  restless  feeling  may  possibly 
have  arisen  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  ability  to  fulfil 
more  important  destinies.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  New  World.  Won- 
derful stories  of  the  early  voyages  were  the  most  common 
topic  of  the  day.  The  present  occupations  of  the  exiles  were 
irksome  to  them ;  in  England  their  habits  had  been  those  of 
husbandry,  in  Holland  they  were  compelled  to  work  for  their 
subsistence  at  mechanical  trades.  They  could  not  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  language  or  the  manners  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  the  great  numbers  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  mariners  at 
that  time  wandering  about  the  country  alarmed  them  for  the 
morals  of  their  children.  The  cHmate  was  unfavourable  to 
their  health;  and  added  to  all  these  considerations,  it  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  prospect 
of  improving  their  condition,  and  excited  by  the  honourable 
ambition  of  becoming  the  founders  of  a  state. 

Tedious  negotiations,  in  the  course  of  which  they  encoun- 
tered much  difiiculty,  and  which  eventually  led  to  nothing, 
were  now  entered  upon  in  various  quarters, — M'ith  the  En- 
glish Government,  with  the  Virginian  Company,  and  with  cer- 
tain merchants  of  London.  To  the  latter  they  proposed  to 
mortgage  the  labour  of  the  intended  colony  for  seven  years 
as  security  for  the  advance  of  the  funds  required  for  the  emi- 
gration. The  terms  of  the  bargain  were  deemed  exceedingly 
severe ;  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights,  nor  vrith  the 
"soul-Uberty'^  which  they  prized  above  all  earthly  goods,  and 
they  did  not  shrink  from  the  engagement.    At  length  they 
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began  to  make  ready  for  their  departure ;  and  having  held  a 
solemn  fast,  and  prayed  that  God  would  show  them  *^  a  right 
"  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance,^ 
they  set  out  from  Leyden  to  Delft-Haven.  "  The  pilgrims 
"  were  accompanied  by  most  of  the  brethren  from  Leyden  to 
^^  Delft-Haven,  where  the  night  was  passed  ^  in  friendly  and 
"  Christian  converse/  As  the  morning  dawned,  Robinson, 
^^  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  seaside,  gave  to  their  embarka- 
^^  tion  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  rite/*  They  proceeded  from 
Delft  to  Southampton ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  May- 
flower and  the  Speedwell,  freighted  with  the  first  colony  for 
New  England,  set  sail  for  America.  The  emigrants  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including  women  and 
children.  Their  object  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  after  having  encountered  all  the  disasters 
of  the  ocean,  aggravated  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of 
their  captain,  which  compelled  them  to  return  and  leave  one 
of  their  vessels  in  England,  the  passengers  in  the  May-flower 
were  compelled  to  land  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England. 
They  arrived  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  approach 
of  the  severe  winter  of  North  America  taught  them  that  they 
must  lose  no  time  in  selecting  the  site  of  their  future  planta- 
tion. Their  shallop  required  repair,  and  seventeen  days  were 
expended  in  putting  it  in  order.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  a  small  party  set  out  on  an  exploring  voyage: 
^^  The  cold  was  severe,  the  spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  it  fell 
^^  upon  them,  and  made  their  clothes  like  coats  of  iron.**  An 
attack,  which  they  succeeded,  however,  in  repelling,  was  made 
upon  them  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  nearly  lost  in 
a  storm,  and  their  rudder,  mast  and  sails  were  carried  away. 
Compelled  to  trust  to  Providence  for  their  protection,  they 
were  floated  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  rain,  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds,  into  a  sound,  where,  disregarding  the  danger  of 
an  attack  from  the  natives,  they  lighted  fires  and  resolved  to 
pass  the  fhght. 

**  Morning,  as  it  dawned,  showed  the  place  to  be  a  small  island  within 
the  entrance  of  a  harbour.  The  day  was  required  for  rest  and  prepara- 
tions. Time  was  precious ;  the  season  advancing ;  their  companions  were 
left  in  suspense.  The  next  day  was  the  '  Christian  Sabbath.'  Nothing 
marks  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims  more  fully  than  that  they  kept  it  sa- 
credly, though  every  consideration  demanded  haste."*— Page  337- 
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On  Monday^  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  the  exploring 
party  of  the  fathers  landed  upon  a  rock  at  the  spot  where  the 
town  of  Plymouth  now  stands.  That  rock  is  pointed  out 
with  pride  to  the  traveller  by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
and  fragments  of  it  are  piously  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
American  citizens. 

"This  rock/'M.  de  Tocqueville  beautifully  observes,  "is  become  an 
object  of  veneration  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  bits  of  it  carefully 
preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  show 
that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  Here  is  a 
stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone 
becomes  famous ;  it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared 
as  a  relic :  and  what  is  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand  palaces  ?" 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  account  of  the 
fearful  perils  and  privations  through  which  the  first  settlers 
were  doomed  to  pass,  as  also  for  the  narrative  of  the  general 
progress  of  colonization  in  the  states  of  New  England* ; 
all  the  new  colonies  were  exposed,  in  nearly  an  equal  degree,  to 
trials  and  sufferings,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  religious  freedom,  and  of  that  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
terms  the  "  epidemic  of  the  country,^'  democracy  in  their  poli- 
tical institutions.  Population  increased  but  slowly  at  first ;  in 
Massachusetts  the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  in  the  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims. 
But  purity  of  religion  and  civil  liberty  were  the  objects  near- 
est to  the  hearts  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  growth  of  free 
institutions  was  instantaneously  rapid.  Massachusetts,  ori- 
ginally a  trading  corporation,  had  become  a  complete  re- 
presentative democracy,  exactly  fifteen  years  after  the  same 
change  had  taken  place  in  Virginia. 

"  Through  scenes  of  gloom  and  misery,  the  pilgrims  showed  the  way 
to  an  asylum  for  those  who  would  go  to  the  wilderness  for  the  purity  of 
religion  or  the  liberty  of  conscience.  They  set  the  example  of  colonizing 
New  England,  and  formed  the  mould  for  the  civil  and  religious  character 
of  its  institutions.  Enduring  every  hardship  themselves,  they  were  the 
servants  of  posterity,  the  benefactors  of  succeeding  generations.  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  many  pages  are  devoted  to  commemorate  the  heroes 
who  have  besieged  cities,  subdued  provinces,  or  overthrown  empires.  In 
the  eye  of  reason  and  of  truth,  a  colony  is  a  better  offering  than  a  victory ; 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  rather  cherish  the  memory  of 

*  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  these  events  is  very  animated  and  striking^ 
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those  who  founded  a  state  on  the  basis  of  democratic  liberty ;  the  fathers 
of  the  country ;  the  men  who,  as  they  first  trod  the  soil  of  the  New 
World,  scattered  the  seminal  principles  of  republican  freedom  and  nalianal 
independence.  They  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  thought  of  their  extend- 
ing influence,  and  the  fame  which  their  grateful  successors  would  award 
to  their  virtues.  *  Out  of  small  beginnings/  said  Bradford, '  great  things 
have  been  produced ;  and  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so 
the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  yea  in  some  sort  to  our  whole 
nation/  '  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you/  such  was  the  consolation  offered 
from  England  to  the  pilgrims  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  sufferings, 
'  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  instiuments  to  break 
the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be  yours  to  the  world* s  end. '  " — Page  350. 

Laud  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Puritans  in  England  was  raging  with  unexampled 
fury :  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

"  They  were  enforced  by  heaps  to  desert  their  native  country.  Nothing 
but  the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide  and 
shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops."  '*  They  were  provoked  to 
the  indiscretion  of  a  complaint  and  then  involved  in  a  persecution.  They 
were  imprisoned  and  scourged ;  their  noses  were  slit ;  their  ears  were 
cut  off;  their  cheeks  were  marked  with  a  red-hot  brand*.     But  the  lash, 

*  The  trial  and  punishment  of  Pr>'nne  for  the  publication  of  his  '  Histriomastix,' 
familiar  as  the  story  is  to  the  readers  of  history,  can  scarcely  be  too  often  re- 
peated. He  was  tried  by  the  Star  Chamber.  The  information  set  forth,  tlial 
though  the  author  "  knew  that  the  queen  and  the  lords  of  the  council  were  fre- 
"  quently  present  at  those  diversions,  (plays,)  yet  he  had  railed  against  thea 
'*  and  several  others,  as  may-poles,  Christmas  keeping,  &c.  &c."  *'  That  he  bad 
"  aspersed  the  queen  and  commended  factious  persons,  winch  things  are  of  danger- 
"  ous  consequence  to  the  realm  and  state."  Prynne's  counsel  pleaded  that  he  had 
**  handled  the  argument  of  stage-plays  in  a  learned  manner,  without  designing  to 
'*  reflect  on  his  superiors.''  After  a  long  trial  he  was  sentenced  to  have  Ids  Iwok 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  to  be  expelled  the  bar,  and  to  be  for  ever 
incapable  of  practicing;  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  be 
degraded  at  Oxford ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  at  Cheapside,  and 
to  lose  one  of  his  ears  in  each  place ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000A  and  to  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Rushworth  gives  passages  of  a  remarkable  speech  (vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  233-240.) 
spoken  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  on  this  occasion.  "  Mr.  Prynne,*'  said  the  Earl,  "  I 
"  declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  conunoa 
"  wealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  in  a  word,  ornnimn  mahrum  negmssimw, 
**  I  shall  fine  him  10,000t,  which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  de- 
"  serves.  I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty  no  more  than  a  plagued  man  or  a  mad  dog, 
"  who  though  he  can't  bite  will  foam :  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  social  soul  that  he  is 
"  not  a  rational  soul.  He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of  prey,  as  wolves 
**  and  tigers  like  himself ;  therefore  I  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment ; 
"  and  for  corporal  punishment  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the  foreheaid,  slit  in 
'*  the  nose  and  have  his  ears  chopped  off."  The  opinion  of  this  benevolent  Earl 
was  not  exactly  followed  in  the  sentence ;  the  branding  on  the  forehead  and  the 
slitting  of  the  nose  appear  to  have  been  somehow  omitted ; — and  yet  there  was  na 
want  of  precedent  to  support  Lord  Dorset's  views. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  Star  Chamber,  on 
the  4th  June,  1630,  for  writing  a  book,  called  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Pariiament,  or 
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tnd  the  shears,  and  the  glowing  iron  could  not  destroy  principles  which 
were  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  which  danger  made  it  glorious  to  profess. 
The  injured  party  even  learned  to  despise  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors. 
The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  again  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Star 
Chamber ;  came  back  with  undiminished  resolution  to  the  place  of  their 
honourable  infamy,  and  manfully  presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be 
grubbed  out  by  the  hangman*s  knife." 

Wh3e  audi  was  the  condition  of  the  brethren  in  England^ 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
thinking  the  enforcement  of  religious  unity  among  themselves 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country. 
They  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack  from  the  hierarchy 
of  England,  and  a  state  of  morbid  irritability  had  succeeded 
to  their  long  course  of  suffering.  The  fear  of  violence  from 
without  prevented  them  from  witnessing  with  patience  the 
progress  of  free  discussion  at  home.  Their  only  chance  of 
safety  appeared  to  depend  upon  internal  union ;  and  had  they 
been  content,  under  existing  difficulties,  with  merely  refusing 
admission  to  those  who  were  not  cordially  attached  to  their 
party,  it  would  not  be  denied  that  there  might  have  been 
some  truth  and  force  in  their  reasoning.  But  the  attack  they 
so  much  dreaded  never  came.  Charles  and  his  bishops  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  crimes  and  the  troubles  of  their 

**  Zion's  Plea  against  Prelacy."  It  had  been  printed  in  Holland  and  was  distri- 
buted for  the  use  of  Members  of  Parliament  only.  The  wMoumimt  sentence  of  the 
court  upon  Leighton  was,  confinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  life;  a  fine  of 
lO.OOOt ;  that  he  be  degraded  from  the  ministry  by  the  "  High  Commission  Court/' 
and  then  brought  to  the  pillory  at  Westminster  while  the  court  was  sitting  and  be 
whip]>ed ;  "  after  whipping  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  to  have 
"  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with 
"  a  double  S.  S.  for  a  tower  qf  sedition :  that  then  he  should  be  carried  back  to 
'*  prison,  and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a  second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  there 
**  likewise  whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  his  other  ear  cut 
"  ofl!",  and  then  be  shut  up  in  dose  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.''  Neale 
(from  whose  History  of  the  Puritans  the  above  is  taken)  informs  us  that  the  Arch- 
bishop pulled  off  his  cap  while  this  sentence  was  being  pronounced  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  it.  On  Friday,  6th  November,  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  the  cul- 
prit, and  Laud  thought  the  particulars  deserving  of  being  minutely  recorded  in 
his  diary:  "  He  was  severely,  whipped  before  he  was  sent  to  the  pillory.  2.  Being 
"  set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One  side  of  Ws  nose  slit. 
**  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the  letters  S.  S.  On  that 
*^  day  seven-night,  lils  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face  being  not  yet 
**  cored,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder 
**  of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other 
"  side  of  Ids  iiosc,  and  branding  the  other  cheek.''  He  was  then  1>rought  back  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  in  dose  confinement  for  ten  years,  until  he  was  released 
by  the  Long  Parliament. 
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government  at  home  to  think  of  turning  their  vindictive  zeal 
against  the  American  fugitives^  and  the  Massachiisetts  fathers 
want  even  that  imperfect  excuse  for  the  acts  of  unjustifiable 
aggression  committed  against  those  who  differed  firom  their 
own  peculiar  opinions. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  people  of  New  En- 
gland were  to  receive  instruction  from^^one  of  those  clear  minds 
"  which  sometimes  bless  the  world  by  their  power  of  receiving 
^^  moral  truth  in  its  purest  lights  and  ofreduang  t7iefir»t  can- 
^  elusions  0/ their  principles  to  a  happy  and  consistent  prae- 
"  ticeJ^  This  person  was  Roger  Williams,  *^  a  yoimg  mini- 
'^  ster,  godly  and  zealous,  having  precious  gifts  f^  he  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  landed  in  the  New  World, 
but  his  mind  had  already  matured  the  doctrine  fix>m  which 
he  derives  an  immortality  of  fame ;  that  doctrine  of  perfect 
equality,  the  application  of  which  has  given  religious  peace  to 
the  American  continent. 

"  He  was  a  Puritan  and  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution  ;  bnt  his 
wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding;  in  the  capactous 
recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  revolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  arrived  at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole  effectual 
remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  proposition  of  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but 
never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom 
of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire  reformation 
of  theological  jurisprudence ;  it  would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the 
crime  of  non-conformity ;  would  quench  the  fires  that  persecution  had  so 
long  kept  burning;  would  repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on 
public  worship  ;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion  ;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of 
religious  faith  ;,and  never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  to 
be  enlisted  against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman  or  the  altar  of  the  Fire- 
worshiper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue  or  the  Roman  cathedral." 
•  •  •  '*  In  the  unwavering  assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed  his 
position ;  the  sanctity  of  conscience  was  the  great  tenet  which,  with  aU  Hi 
consequences,  he  defended  as  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  England;  and  ib 
his  extreme  old  age  it  was  the  last  pulsation  of  his  heart." — Pages  398 — 9. 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Boston  these  were  far  from  being 
the  principles  of  the  New  England  Churches.  They  had  not 
renounced  the  use  of  force  to  compel  unity  of  religion.  Con- 
siderable commotion  was  excited  in  the  colony  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  a  teacher  by  one  of  the 
congregations,  and  he  soon  became  an   object  of  jealousy 
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t»  the  government.  Distinguished  no  less  by  the  principles 
-which  he  promulgated  than  by  the  courageous  ability  with 
-which  they  were  avowed  and  maintained^  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  collision  with  the  clei^  and  the  state.  Frequently 
opposed  to  their  discipline^  and  determined  not  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  ordinances^  he  was  forced  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  the  authorities.  Vanquished  by  his  logic 
and  irritated  by  the  calm  intrepidity  wdth  which  he  main- 
tained his  principles,  the  rulers  threatened  to  overcome  the 
philosopher  hy  persecution.  But  they  had  mistaken  their 
man :  fortunately  the  spirit  which  had  driven  Williams 
forth  an  exile  and  fugitive  was  no  sectarian  spirit ;  he  would 
hold  no  communion  with  intolerance ;  he  had  left  England 
for  conscience  sake,  and  he  was  prepared  at  all  hazards  re- 
solutely to  stand  by  her  rights.  At  a  later  period  of  his  Ufe 
he  confirmed  the  early  views  from  which  he  had  never  swerved 
for  a  moment;  ^^the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  soul-oppression/^ 
said  he,  ^*  as  it  will  prove  an  act  of  mercy  and  righteousness 
^^  to  the  enslaved  nation,  so  it  is  of  binding  force  to  engage 
^^  the  whole  and  every  interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the 
^  common  Uberty  and  peace.^^ 

The  magistrates  could  not  brook  the  independence  of 
Williams,  and  they  were  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  besides  at 
the  course  matters  were  taking  in  England :  ^*  members  of 
"  the  general  court  received  intelligence  of  some  episcopal 
^^  and  malignant  practices  against  the  country.'^  They  re- 
solved on  consolidating  their  institutions,  and  prepared  for 
resistance  by  enforcing  unity  of  profession  among  themselves. 
An  oath  was  appointed  to  be  taken,  by  which  every  fi*eeman 
plighted  his  allegiance,  not  to  King  Charles,  but  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  Williams  resisted.  When  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  to  be  sworn  he  denied  their  right  of  compulsory 
imposition,  and  his  influence  was  such  that  the  government 
was  forced  to  give  way.  While  matters  were  in  this  condition 
at  Boston,  the  church  at  Salem,  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
Williams,  re-elected  him  for  their  teacher,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  established  sect  of  pu- 
ritanism  began  to  display  itself. 

"  The  ministers  got  together  and  declared  any  one  worthy  of  banish- 
ment  who  should  obstinately  assert  that '  the  civil  magistrate  might  not 
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intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy  and  heresy  ;*  the  magi- 
strates delayed  action  only  that  a  committee  of  divines  might  have  time 
to  repair  to  Salem  and  deal  with  him  and  with  the  church  in  a  church- 
way.  Meantime  the  people  of  Salem  were  hlamed  for  their  choice  of  a 
religious  guide,  and  a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a  claim  was  with- 
held from  them  as  a  punishment. 

*'  The  breach  was  therefore  widened.  To  the  ministers  Williams  frankly 
and  temperately  explained  his  doctrines  ;  and  he  was  armed  at  all  points 
for  their  defence.  As  his  townsmen  had  lost  their  lands  in  consequence 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  it  would  have  been  cowardice  on  his  part  to 
have  abandoned  them ;  and  the  instinct  of  liberty  led  him  again  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  proper  remedy.  In  conjunction  with  the  Church  he  wrote 
'  letters  of  admonition  unto  all  the  churches  whereof  any  of  the  magistrates 
were  members,  that  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates  of  their  injus- 
tice.' The  church  members  alone  were  freemen ;  Williams,  in  modem 
language,  appealed  to  the  people,  and  invited  them  to  instruct  their  re- 
presentatives to  do  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Salem. 

"  This  last  act  seemed  flagrant  treason ;  and  at  the  next  general  court 
Salem  was  disfranchised  till  an  ample  apology  for  the  letter  should  be 
made.  The  town  acquiesced  in  its  wrongs  and  submitted ;  not  an  indi- 
vidual remained  willing  to  justify  the  letter  of  remonstrance ;  the  church 
of  Williams  would  not  avow  his  great  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  consci- 
ence ;  even  his  \Difo^  under  a  delusive  idea  of  dut\%  was  for  a  seaaon  injU- 
enced  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  home  by  her  reproaches,  Williams 
was  left  alone,  absolutely  alone^" — Pages  405 — 6. 

Thus  assailed  by  all  the  power  of  the  state,  deserted  by  the 
people  for  whose  liberties  he  was  struggling,  and  threatened 
with  the  rupture  of  the  tenderest  domestic  ties,  the  principles 
of  Williams  remained  unsubdued. 

"  When  summoned  to  appear  before  the  general  court,  he  avowed  his 
convictions  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  state, '  maintained 
the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds,'  and  declared  himself  '  ready  to  be 
bound  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New- England,'  rather  than  re- 
nounce the  opinions  which  had  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  the  clearness  of 
light.'*— Page  406. 

Continuing  under  the  influence  of  the  bad  spirit  which  had 
hitherto  dictated  their  proceedings  ^^'ith  regard  to  Williams, 
the  members  of  the  general  court  pronounced  against  him  the 
sentence  of  banishment. 

"  Winter  was  at  hand ;  Williams  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
remain  till  spring,  intending  then  to  begin  a  plantation  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  But  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Salem  revived  and  could  not  be 
restrained ;  they  thronged  to  his  house  to  hear  him  whom  they  were  so 
soon  to  lose  for  ever ;  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  could  not  safely  be 
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allowed  to  found  a  new  state  in  the  vicinity ;  the  people  were  *  many  of 
them  mach  taken  with  the  apprehension  of  his  godliness ; '  there  was 
evident  danger  that  his  opinions  were  contagious ;  that  the  infection  would 
spread  very  widely.  //  wub  iherrfore  resohed  to  remove  him  to  England  in 
a  9kip  that  waajuit  ready  to  sail,  A  warrant  was  accordingly  sent  to  him 
to  come  to  Boston  and  emhark.  For  the  first  time  he  declined  the  sum- 
mons of  the  court.  A  pinnace  was  sent  for  him ;  the  officers  repaired  to 
his  house ;  he  was  no  longer  there.  Three  days  before  he  had  left  Salem, 
in  winter  snow  and  inclement  weather,  of  which  he  remembered  the  se- 
Terity  even  in  his  late  old  age.  '  For  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tossed 
in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean/  Often  in 
the  stormy  night  he  had  neither  fire,  nor  food,  nor  company ;  often  he 
wandered  without  a  guide,  and  had  no  house  but  a  hollow  tree.  But  be 
was  not  without  friends.  The  same  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  had  Jed  him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  conscience,  had  made 
him  also  the  champion  of  the  Indians.  He  had  already  been  zealous  to 
acquire  their  language,  and  knew  it  so  well  that  he  could  debate  with 
them  in  their  own  dialect.  During  his  residence  at  Plymouth  he  had  often 
been  the  guest  of  the  neighbouring  sachems  ;  and  now  when  he  came  in 
winter  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief  of  Pokanoket,  he  was  welcomed  by  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  '  the  barbarous  heart  of  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  loved  him  as  his  son  to  the  last  gasp.'  '  The  ravens,'  he  relates 
with  gratitude,  'fed  me  in  the  wilderness.'  And  in  requital  for  their  ho- 
spitality he  was  ever  through  his  long  life  their  friend  and  benefactor ;  the 
apostle  of  Christianity  to  them  without  hire,  without  weariness  and  with- 
out impatience  at  their  idolatry ;  the  guardian  of  their  rights  ;  the  pacifi- 
cator when  their  rude  passions  were  inflamed  ;  and  their  unflinching  ad- 
vocate and  protector  whenever  Europeans  attempted  an  invasion  of  their 
rights/' — Page  411. 

Williams  first  began  to  build  at  a  place  called  Seekonk ; 
but  he  found  that  this  was  within  the  Plymouth  patent^  and 
he  removed  into  an  unappropriated  part  of  the  country. 

•*  It  was  in  June  that  the  lawgiver  of  Rhode  Island  with  five  compa- 
nions embarked  on  the  stream ;  a  frail  Indian  canoe  contained  the  founder 
of  an  independent  state  and  its  earliest  citizens.  Tradition  has  marked 
the  spring  near  which  they  landed ;  it  is  the  parent  spot,  the  first  inha- 
bited nook  of  Rhode  Island.  To  express  his  unbroken  confidence  in  the 
mercies  of  God  he  called  the  place  Providbncb.  '  I  desired,'  said  he, 
*  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience.' "  •  •  • 
*'The  land  which  was  now  occupied  by  Williams  was  within  the  territory 
of  the  Narragansett  Indians ;  it  was  not  long  before  an  Indian  deed  from 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomah  made  him  the  undisputed  possessor  of  an 
extensive  domain.  Nothing  displays  more  clearly  the  character  of  Roger 
Williams  than  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  acquisition  of  territory.  The 
soil  he  could  claim  as '  his  own,  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back ;' 
and  he  '  reserved  to  himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  one  tittle  of  political 
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power,  more  than  he  granted  to  servants  and  strangers.'  '  He  gave  away 
his  lands  and  other  estate  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  antil  be 
gave  away  all/  He  chose  to  found  a  commonwealth  in  the  unmixed  forms 
of  a  pure  democracy,  where  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern  the 
state.  Yet '  only  in  civil  things.'  God  alone  was  respected  as  the  rukr 
of  conscience.  To  their  more  aristocratic  neighbours  it  seemed  as  if  these 
fugitives  '  would  have  no  magistrates/  for  everything  was  as  yet  decided 
in  convention  of  the  people.  This  first  system  has  had  its  influence  on 
the  whole  political  history  of  Rhode  Island;  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not 
even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  has  the  magistracy  so  little 
power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people  so  much.  The  annals  of  Rhode 
Island,  if  written  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  would  exhibit  the  forms  of 
society  under  a  peculiar  aspect ;  had  the  territory  of  the  state  corresponded 
to  the  importance  and  singularity  of  the  principles  of  its  early  existence, 
the  world  would  have  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the  phenomenon  of  its 
history." 

We  would  gladly  follow  out  the  story  of  Roger  Williams 
to  its  close,  but  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  the  task. 
There  is  no  more  touching  trait  about  the  character  of  Wil- 
liams than  his  conduct  towards  his  persecutors.  H«  was  the 
person  to  inform  them  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  of  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  to  destroy  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
massacre  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  appealed 
to  him  to  use  his  well-earned  influence  with  the  Indians  to 
break  up  the  dangerous  alliance.  To  accomplish  this  task  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death ;  and  the  so- 
litary journey  through  the  villages  of  the  infuriated  Indians, 
by  which  he  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  formidable  conspi- 
racy, is  recorded  as  the  most  intrepid  and  skilful  achievement 
in  the  whole  Pequod  war.  His  life  was  one  continued  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  principles  he  so  undauntedly  proclaimed 
and  practised,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  completely  triumph- 
ant. He  was  chosen  by  the  colony  to  proceed  to  England  on 
a  mission  to  the  Parliament  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country  and  a  charter.  His  mission  was  successful, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  indebted  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
more  especially  to  the  good  offices  of  the  younger  Vane,  for 
its  existence  as  a  political  state. 

"  A  double  triumph  awaited  Williams  on  his  return  to  New-England ; 
he  arrived  at  Boston,  and  letters  from  the  Parliament  ensured  him  a  safe 
reception  from  those  who  had  decreed  his  banishment.  But  what  honours 
awaited  the  successful  negotiator  on  his  return  to  the  province  which  he 
had  founded  !    As  he  reached  Seekonk  he  found  the  water  covered  with 
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a  fleet  of  canoes ;  all  Providence  had  come  forth  to  welcome  the  return  of 
its  benefactor.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  group  of 
IxMits  started  for  the  opposite  shore ;  and  as  they  paddled  across  the  stream, 
Roger  Williams^  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  grateful  fellow -citizens  and 
glowing  with  the  purest  joy, '  was  elevated  and  transported  out  of  him- 
self/" 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bancroft  to  say  that  he  has  tdd 
the  story  of  Wilhams  well;  and  we  believe  that  the  repub- 
lication^ in  a  cheap  form,  of  this  episode  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  England.  We  are  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  example  to  improve  mankind, 
and  we  think  the  example  of  Williams  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Who  can  estimate  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  then*  nations  from  the  stories 
of  Wallace  and  of  TeU?  What  they  were  in  the  field,  are 
such  spirits  as  Williams  in  the  sphere  of  their  action, — the 
heroes  of  the  moral  world,  glorious  examples  of  the  power  of 
a  single  man,  abiding  righteously  by  the  dictates  of  high  prin- 
ciple, to  redeem  his  fellows  firom  the  vices  of  slavery,  fi*om 
the  crimes  of  superstition*. 

From  this  time  forward  the  progress  of  the  New-England 
plantations  was  rapid.  The  acts  of  the  exiles,  and  their  for- 
tunes, were  watched  with  intense  interest  in  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  the  stream  of  emigration  began  to  flow  with  so  fidl 
a  current,  that  in  a  single  year  three  thousand  settlers  w^ere 
added  to  the  colony.  Among  these  was  the  younger  Vane, 
a  statesman  of  the  purest  mind  and  of  spotless  integrity,  the 
object  of  warm  eulogy  from  his  fi-iend  Milton,  a  man  from 
whom  even  the  courtly  Clarendon  has  not  ventured  to  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  high  admiration.  If  Vane,  says  Clarendon, 
*^  were  not  superior  to  Hampden,  he  was  inferior  to  no  other 
*'  man.*'    The  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  settler  was  taken 

*  **  Williams/'  says  Dr.  Robertson  (Hist,  of  America,  book  x.),  **  remained  among 
"  them  upwards  of  forty  years  as  the  father  and  guide  of  the  colony  he  had  planted. 
**  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts ;  it  was  mild  and 
"  tolerating ;  and  having  yentured  himself  to  reject  established  opinions,  he  en- 
**  deayoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  ex- 
'*  erdse  of  private  judgement  was  a  natural  and  sacred  right ;  that  the  civil  magi- 
**  strate  has  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punish- 
"  ment  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  oon- 
'*  science  and  an  act  of  persecution.  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his 
**  followers ;  and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements,  resorted 
"  to  a  community  in  which  imiversal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
"  majdm." 
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as  an  indication  that  his  example  would  be  followed  by  many 
others  of  high  rank^  but  attached  to  the  popular  cause ;  and 
so  it  would  have  happened,  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  but  for 
a  grievous  error  committed  by  the  ministers  of  the  doomed 
and  infatuated  Charles. 

"  Men,"  says  Mr.  Hallam*,  "  of  higher  rank  than  the  first  colonists, 
and  now  become  hopeless  alike  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  En- 
gland, men  of  capacious  and  commanding  minds,  formed  to  be  the  legis- 
lators and  generals  of  an  infant  republic ;  the  wise  and  cautious  Lord  Say, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Independent  sect ;  the  brave,  open  and  en- 
thusiastic Lord  Brooke  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg ;  Hampden,  ashamed  of  & 
country  for  whose  rights  he  had  fought  alone ;  Cromwell,  panting  with 
energies  that  he  could  neither  control  nor  explain,  and  whose  unconquer- 
able fire  was  still  wrapped  in  smoke  to  every  eye  but  that  of  his  kinsman 
Hampden,  were  preparing  to  embark  for  America,  when  Laud,  for  his  own 
and  his  master's  curse,  procured  an  order  of  council  to  stop  their  depart- 
ure. Besides  the  reflections  which  such  an  instance  of  destructive  infi- 
tuation  must  produce,  there  are  two  things  not  unworthy  to  be  remarked : 
first,  that  these  chiefs  of  the  Puritan  sect,  far  from  entertaining  those 
schemes  of  overturning  the  government  at  home  that  have  been  imputed 
to  them,  looked  only  in  1638  to  escape  from  imminent  tyranny ;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  views  of  the  archbishop  were  not  so  much  to  render  the 
Church  and  crown  secure  from  the  attempts  of  disaffected  men,  as  to  gra- 
tify a  malignant  humour  by  persecuting  them." 

The  arrival  of  Vane  was  justly  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  his  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  emigration  of 
other  distinguished  persons.  Several  men  of  high  rank^  among 
whom  were  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Brooke^  began  to 
make  earnest  inquiry  into  the  rising  institutions  of  New  En- 
gland. They  entered  upon  a  negotiation  for  certain  changes 
in  the  system  of  government  calculated  to  make  a  residence 
more  agreeable  to  them,  by  bringing  the  forms  of  the  infant 
democracy  more  into  unison  with  those  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. One  of  their  stipulations  was  for  a  division  of  the 
legislature  into  two  branches,  the  one  to  be  called  ^^  assist- 
^*  ants/^  and  the  other  "  representatives.*^  This  proposal  was 
not  imacceptable  to  the  people,  and  was  in  fact  ultimately 
adopted.  But  the  English  aristocrats  went  a  step  further, 
and  required  the  acknowledgement,  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  of  an  hereditary  right  to  seats  in  the  upper  chamber. 


♦  Constitutional  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79 — 80. 
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Even  in  this  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  showed  some  dis- 
position to  conciliate  such  powerful  friends ;  they  offered  them 
the  rank  of  magistrates,  and  w  ould  have  consented  that  the 
appointments  should  have  been  for  life ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  entertain  the  proposal  of  an  hereditary  dignity, 
so  contrary  was  it  to  their  habits  and  to  the  principles  of 
their  political  education.  The  answer  of  the  fathers  was  given 
in  the  following  decisive  terms  : 

"  Where  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  any  noble  or  generous  family  with 
a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it  would  be  a  taking  of  God's  name 
in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honour 
of  magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.  But  if  God  should 
not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gills  fit  for  magistracy, 
we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the  common- 
wealth with  them,  than  exalt  them  to  honour,  if  we  should  call  them  forth, 
when  God  doth  not,  to  public  authority." 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have  looked  anxiously  for 
the  further  progress  of  this  work,  and  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
second  volume,  if  it  be  not  already  published,  is  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  wTiter,  but  knowing  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  free 
institutions  of  America  is  to  draw  her  citizens  from  the  con . 
templations  of  learning  to  the  more  active  duties  of  political 
life,  and  having  heard  that  the  friends  of  our  author  were  not 
free  from  apprehension,  lest  he  might  be  driven  by  impulses 
so  natural  to  a  young  man  into  the  abandonment  of  his  histo- 
rical career,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  gratification 
in  finding  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  ambition,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  still  be  found  resist- 
ing all  such  seductions. 

The  land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  has  at  length  produced  an 
historian  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  recording 
their  sufierings  and  virtues.  Those  who  have  learned  to  sneer 
at  the  Puritans  as  mere  fanatics  are  much  mistaken ;  no  men 
can  less  deserve  the  name.  Fanaticism  is  defined  to  be  ^^  such 
^  an  overwhelming  impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  fti- 
^^  ture  world  as  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  life.^^  If  we 
try  the  pilgrims  by  this  test,  we  shall  find  that  their  love  of 
education  is  alone  sufficient  to  discharge  them  firom  the  accu- 
sation. It  was  one  of  the  eariiest  laws  of  New  England  that 
"  none  of  the  brethren  shall  suiHfer  so  much  barbarism  in  their 
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*^  families  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
'^  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  En- 
^^  glish  tongue/^  ^^  To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried 
^^  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers/'  it  was  enacted^  "  that  every 
*^  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number 
^^  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children 
"  to  write  and  read ;  and  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
^^  number  of  one  hundred  families  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
^^  mar-school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
"  so  far  as  they  maybe  fitted  for  the  university/'  In  the  year 
1638  John  Harvard,  who  died  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  the  bay 
of  Massachusetts,  bequeathed  to  the  college  which  now  bears 
his  name  one  half  of  his  estate  and  all  his  Ubrary.  To  this  in- 
stitution the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  contributed  volimtaiy 
offerings,  and  it  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  governments. 
"  Every  child,'*  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "as  it  was  bom  into  the 
"  world,  was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
"  try,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  received  as  its  birthright 
"  a  pledge  of  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind.'' 

Honour  therefore  to  the  memory  of  the  pure  and  good  who 
have  taught,  by  an  imperishable  example,  how  the  Uberties  of 
a  nation  should  be  nurtiu'ed  and  secured.  Others  also  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  posterity,  the  men  of  our  own  times 
who  have  striven  with  greater  or  less  success  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  American  patriotism  to  the  condition  of  old  Europe. 
It  was  a  good  deed  of  the  English  Whigs  to  open  the  schools 
of  Ireland  to  the  children  of  all  sects.  The  men  of  the  North 
of  Italy  failed  for  a  season ;  but  their  enterprise  w^as  a  noble 
one,  for  they  began  with  an  attempt  to  re-educate  their  coun- 
trymen. We  are  confident  that  their  efforts  will  yet  produce 
good  fruits ;  that  cause  cannot  fail  altogether  to  which  Man- 
zoni,  the  illustrious  grandson  of  Beccaria,  has  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  hereditary  genius  and  the  labour  of  an  imma- 
culate life :  the  sufferings  of  Pellico  have  not  been  endured  in 
vain ;  Pellico,  who  expiated  by  ten  years  of  solitary  confine- 
ment the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Uberties  of  his  country  on 
the  basis  of  morality  and  education. 

"  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  in  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain." 
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Article  II. 

1 .  BUI  for  the  more  effectiial  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in 

Ireland. 

2.  Heport  of  George  Nicholls,  Esq.  on  Poor  Laws,  Ireland. 

1837. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Third  Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry 

Commissioners.  By  George  Cornewall  Lewis^  Esq., 
1837. 

4.  Letter  from  N.  W.  Senior,  Esq.  on  the  Third  Report  from 

the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland^  1837- 

Wb  have  taken  in  a  preceding  number  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  Conquest  (so  called)  to  the 
present  time.  It  will  now  be  our  task  to  direct  the  public 
attention  to  the  still  untried  resources  of  that  country, — "  a 
'^  field  rich  from  the  fallow  of  centuries  of  neglect."  lie  pro- 
spect it  presents  is  full  of  interest  and  promise,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  every  friend  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  trust  that  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  destiny  of  Ireland  is  placed,  deriving  instruc- 
tion from  the  pregnant  history  of  past  misgovemment,  will 
adopt  every  possible  means  to  promote  the  great  work  of  ame- 
lioration now  in  progress,  and  that  her  people,  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  and  avoiding  those  miserable  bicker- 
ings and  intestine  divisions  which  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce so  much  misery,  will  pursue  steadily  and  perseveringly 
the  onward  path  of  national  improvement. 

As  the  evils  of  Ireland  are  many,  so  must  be  their  reme- 
dies. It  is  out  intention  to  discuss  some  of  the  principal  re- 
medial measures  in  detail. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  involves  the  most  important  ex- 
pmment  that  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  social  condition  of 
that  country.  It  has  been  entered  upon,  we  freely  admit,  in 
the  most  beneficent  spirit  by  all  parties,  but  its  operation  and 
results  form  a  very  different  question,  and  one,  at  this  mo-  . 
ment,  of  the  deepest  and  widest  interest. 

Ireland  has  been  said  to  be  a  land  of  anomalies  and  con- 
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tradictions ;  and  C5ertainly  a  greater  contrast  could  not  easily 
be  found  than  that  which  is  exhibited  between  her  natural 
advantages  and  the  destitution  of  her  people.  On  the  one 
hand  is  a  soil  producing  an  abundance  of  almost  everything 
that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  on  the  other,  a 
population  by  whose  laboiu*  that  abundance  is  produced  sub- 
sisting on  the  lowest  quality  of  food  by  which  human  life  can 
be  sustained.  Here  we  find  a  great  portion  of  land  wanting 
labour,  aijd  there  a  great  portion  of  labour  wanting  employ- 
ment ;  the  export  of  food  increasing  with  the  increase  of  de- 
stitution ;  towns  formerly  insignificant  now  rising  into  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  capital  Jiccumulating,  and  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  becoming  more  impoverished ;  in  a 
word,  the  country  advancing  and  the  people  retrograding*. 

The  character  of  the  Irish  peasant  exhibits  peculiarities  not 
less  paradoxical.  He  is  easily  excited  and  easily  depressed; 
laborious  without  being  industrious;  ardent  without  being 
persevering;  active  yet  indolent;  instinctively  shrewd  yet 
habitually  indiscreet ;  good-natured  yet  quarrelsome ;  in  pro- 
fessions far  outstripping  his  performance  and  yet  without 
bad  faith ;  with  Httle  knowledge  and  much  acuteness ;  he  is 
proverbially  generous,  improvident  and  brave.  It  is  the  axe 
of  the  Irish  backwoodsman  that  has  opened  so  many  fertile 
districts  of  America  to  the  ploughshare ;  amid  the  laborious 
inhabitants  of  busy  England  the  work  requiring  the  greatest 
exertion  of  human  labour,  and  the  largest  amount  of  physical 
endurance,  falls  to  his  share ;  wherever  enterprise  has  pene- 
trated, there  he  is  to  be  found  foremost  in  the  work  of  toil 
or  in  the  path  of  danger ;  it  is  only  at  home  that  he  is  inert ; 
the  land  of  his  birth  dooms  him  to  destitution  or  exile!  t 


*  The  export  trade  of  Ireland  to  Liverpool  alonci  amounted 

in  1831  to    4,497,708iL 

in  1832  to    4^81,3131 

in  1833  to    7,456,602i: 

See  Debate  on  Repeal  t^  the  Utuomy  1634. 
In  1831  there  were  in  Great  Britain  1,055,982  agricultural  labouren ;  in  Irebnd 
there  were  1,131,715  agricultural  labourers ;  although  the  cultiMited  land  in  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  34,254,000  acres,  and  that  of  Ireland  only  to  14,603,000  acres, 
it  appears  there  are  3,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland,  equal  to  5,000,000  of 
English  acres,  which  are  considered  to  be  aimott  all  reclahnable, — Third  Report  qf 
Poor  Law  Commissionert, 

t  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  describes  Holland  as  a  country  where  profit  is  more  in  re- 
quest than  pleasure,  where  there  is  more  sense  than  wit,  more  good  nature  than 
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In  the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  we 
tiiink  we  shall  discover  the  primary  cause  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  these  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland  and  the  habits  of  her  people  are  to  be  mainly  traced*. 
We  are  told  by  one  class  of  persons  that  the  evils  of  Ireland 
residt  from  illicit  distillation;  by  another^  from  redimdant 
population ;  by  a  thirds  from  the  political  and  religious  dis- 
sensions which  exist  amongst  the  people.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed have  been  equally  various :  pubUc  works^ — emigration^ 
— ^reclaiming  waste  lands^ — and  the  great  experiment  of  a  poor 
law. 

England  has  given  the  model  for  the  form,  and  has  af- 
forded ample  experience  of  the  effects  of  a  poor  law.  The 
first  Act  of  Parliament  which  makes  a  provision  for  the 
English  poor  is  12  Richard  II.,  passed  in  1388 ;  and  this,  in 
conformity  with  the  original  allocation  of  tithes,  enacts,  "that 
**  a  convenient  sum  shall  be  paid  and  distributed  yearly  out  of 
**  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  several  churches,  by  those  who 
^  shall  have  the  said  churches  in  proper  use  and  by  their  suc- 
^^  cessors,  to  the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of  their  living  and 
^*  sustenance  for  ever.^^  By  the  15th  of  the  same  king,  and 
the  4th  Henry  IV.  c.  12,  impropriators  were  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute a  yearly  sum  to  the  poor  parishioners,  and  to  keep 
hospitaUty.  These  enactments,  and  the  eleemosynary  spirit 
inculcated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  increased  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  remedy.  The  alms  of  monasteries  were 
freely  given  "  for  the  love  of  God,^'  rather  than  in  obedience 
to  the  statute,  to  all  persons  who  claimed  them,  and  they 
were  not  distributed  in  any  well-adjusted  proportion  to  the 
real  wants  of  poverty.    The  sturdy  mendicant  received  his 


good  humour,  where  difference  in  religion  produces  none  in  affection,  where  they 
argue  without  anger,  differ  without  enmity,  agree  without  confederacy,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  found  more  persons  to  esteem  than  loye.  Ireland  presents  the  re- 
verse of  this  picture  to  the  minutest  trait. 

*  "  The  circumstances  under  which  the  soil  is  cultivated,  are  of  such  moment  as 
"  almost  wholly  to  determine  the  position  of  a  country  in  the  scale  of  civilization.'' 
— Estay  on  Distribution  qf  WetUtn, 

**  The  secret  agencies  which  operate  on  landlord  and  tenant  being  of  the  most 
"  extensive  influence,  and  based  on  the  wants  of  mankind,  are  everywhere  an  es- 
"  sential  element  of  national  prosperity  if  well  ordered,  and  of  national  degradation 
"  if  otherwise.  It  is  a  partnership  of  a  peculiar  nature,  framed  for  mutual  benefit, 
"  where  the  power  of  doing  good  is  incident  peculiarly  to  one  party,  and  the  power 
"  of  doing  evil  to  both." — Bicheno*9  Remarkt  on  Evidence^  p.  1. 
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share  of  relief  with  the  same  facility  as  the  helpless  poor,  and 
a  class  of  ^^  strong  beggars^  persons  whole  and  mighty  in 
'^  body/^  as  they  are  described  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
statutes^  ^^who  as  long  as  they  might  live  by  beting  did 
^^  reftise  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to  idleness  and  vice/* 
infested  the  country.  By  the  statute  of  the  19th  Henry  VIL 
provision  was  made  that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  to 
abide  in  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  those 
wherein  they  had  dwelt  for  three  years.  This  provision  seans 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  parish  settlements. 

The  object  of  these  enactments  was,  not  to  prohibit  beg- 
ging, but  to  restrain  vagrancy.  The  22nd  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  12,  (1531,)  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  assign  to 
the  impotent  poor  the  limits  within  which  they  were  to  beg, 
and  provided  penalties  for  those  that  should  be  found  b^- 
ging  beyond  those  Umits ;  at  the  same  time  the  people  were 
exhorted  ^^  to  be  hberal,  and  boimtifully  to  extend  their  good 
*^  and  charitable  alms  towards  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the 
*^  poor,  decrepit,  indigent,  and  needy  people.*^  Even  at  that 
early  period  the  great  equitable  principle  was  maintained  in- 
violate, that  mendicancy  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  until  a 
certain  reUef  could  be  offered  to  the  poor ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  severe  statute  of  Henry  VIII.*,  which  provides 
^^  that  a  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  for  the  first  timet ;  his 
^^  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second ;  and  if  he  again  ofiend,  to 
^^  be  sent  to  the  next  quarter-sessions,  and  there  indicted  for 
^^  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness,  and  if  convicted,  to  suf- 
^^  fer  execution  of  death  as  a  felon,^^  was  accompanied  by  a 
clause  requiring  the  head  officers  of  every  parish  to  receive 
the  voluntary  alms  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the 
impotent,  and  the  setting  to  work  of  the  able-bodied  poor ; 
and  it  fiurther  provides  ^^  that  any  parish  making  de&ult,  and 
^^  allowing  vagrancy,  shall  forfeit  20*.  per  month.^^ 

The  extreme  rigour  of  this  enactment  rendered  its  penal 
provisions  altogether  nugatory,  and  it  was  therefore  modi- 
fied by  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  3,  which  enacted  that  an 

*  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  25. 

t  Whipping  was  an  ordinary  penalty  for  Tagrancy  during  this  and  aerertl  iiie- 
ceeding  reigns.  It  is  in  allusion  to  it  that  SluJcespeare,  in  Edgar's  speedi  (Lear, 
act  3,  scene  4,)  describes  '*  Poor  Tom !  who  is  whipped  from  tytlang  to  typing,  and 
"  stocked,  punished  and  imprisoned." 
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able-bodied  poor  person  who  did  not  apply  himself  to  some 
honest  labour^  or  offer  to  serve,  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if 
nothing  more  was  to  be  obtained,  should  be  taken  for  a  vaga- 
bond, branded  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letter  V,  and  ad- 
judged a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  one  who  should  demand 
him ;  if  he  ran  away,  he  was  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  S, 
and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life;  and  if  he  again  ran  away,  he  was 
to  be  punished  with  death. 

By  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  multitudes  of  paupers 
were  deprived  of  a  source  of  support  which  they  regarded  as 
their  patrimony,  and  the  mass  of  destitution  was  fearfully  in- 
creased*. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  vain  attempt  was  made 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  poor  back  upon  the 
confiscated  church  revenues.  By  the  1st  of  that  king  (c.  14,) 
it  was  enacted,  ^^that  the  revenues  of  chiurch  lands  should  be 
^  applied  to  ffoodly  purposes,  such  as  the  building  and  support 
^^  of  grammar  schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  income  of  the 
"  universities,  and  the  better  provision  of  the  helpless  poor.^^ 

These  provisions  were  not,  however,  enforced  against  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  church  property  had  fallen, 
and  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  shifted  on  the 
incomes  of  the  laity.  The  process  by  which  this  was  ac- 
complished was  gradual.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Edward  VI., 
it  is  enacted,  *^  that  in  Whitsun  week  the  minister  or  church- 
^  wardens  shall  appoint  collectors  to  gently  ask  every  man 
^  and  woman  what  they  of  their  charily  will  give  towards  the 
^  relief  of  the  poor,  and  if  any  obstinately  or  frowardly  refuse 
'^  to  give,  the  bishop  shall  send  for  him  to  induce  and  per- 
**  suade  him  by  charitable  ways  and  means.^^    This  mode  of 

*  The  number  of  monasteries  dissoWed,  according  to  Speed,  Stowe  and  Camden 
amounted  to  645 ;  amongst  which  27  had  votes,  and  their  representatives  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  mitred  Abbots.  Of  colleges  were  demolished  in  divers  shires,  90 ; 
of  chantries  and  free  chi^pels,  sometime  after,  2374 ;  and  of  hospitals,  110.  The 
yearly  income  ol  all  amounted  to  163,0001.,  exdusive  of  the  immense  stock  of  cat- 
tle and  com,  timber,  lead,  bells,  plate,  jewels  and  rich  ornaments  which  they  pos- 
sttsed.  The  large  amount  of  this  income,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  applied  to 
eharity,  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  price  of  provisions  in  those 
days.  The  act  for  their  dissolution  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  Febmary  1541.  In 
1533  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  beef  and  pork  should  be  sold  for  id  per 
poond,  and  veal  and  mutton  for  id.  In  1537,  oats  were  3«.  4d,  per  quarter,  beans 
6t.  The  price  of  Gascoygne,  Guyenne,  or  French  wines  was  settled  by  Parliiu 
ment  at  8d.  the  gallon.  Malmseys,  Ronmeys,  Sack,  and  other  sweet  wines  at  12<l. 
by  rctaiL    In  1543  oats  were  3«.  id.,  beans  6f.  8^.  per  quarter. 
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gentle  solicitation  having  proved  fruitless,  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth, c.  3,  was  passed,  which  empowered  the  justices  of  tiie 
peace  ^^  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within 
^^  the  division  to  a  certain  weekly  charge,  according  to  the 
^^  circumstances  or  incomes  of  parties,  to  be  applied  in  sup- 
"  port  of  the  poor/^  These  statutes,  amended  by  several  suc- 
cessive enactments,  were  at  length  consoUdated  by  the  well- 
known  statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth. 

The  present  state  of  society  in  Ireland  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  that  which  existed  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries*.  The  misery  which  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  former  then  prevailed  to  as  great  an  extei^t  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other,  it  can  be  traced  to  causes  which  are  not  imfirequently 
found  exercising  a  similar  influence  over  countries  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  a  more  healthy  system ;  that  it  is  an  index  to 
mark  advancement,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  awaken  any 
gloomy  anticipations. 

We  find  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  English  people 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  would  be  quite  ap- 
I^cable  to  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  Famines  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  price  of  food  fluctuating,  malignant 
fevers  periodical,  and  pauperism  almost  universal.  That  the 
agricultiutd  popidation  had  no  means  of  turning  to  accotmt 
that  portion  of  their  labour  which  was  not  required  on  their 
small  holdings  is  evident  firom  the  complaints  of  grievances 
of  the  *^  men  of  Kent,^^  who  were  united  with  the  people  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  other  of  the  eastern 
counties  in  Wat  Tyler^s  rebellion  f.    The  great  agitator  in 


*  "  That  the  cottier  system  of  husbandry  was  formerly  prevalent  here  (in  En- 
"  gland)  we  have,  besides  history,  the  undeniable  testimony  of  the  state  in  whidi 
"  the  high  lands  now  in  pasture  have  been  left  at  some  remote  period.  At  elera- 
'*  tions,  and  in  soils  which  the  modem  farmer,  improved  as  his  means  are,  does 
"  not  think  worth  tilling,  our  ancestors  drove  the  plough,  the  marks  of  wfaidi  re- 
**  main  to  a  great  extent  at  this  day." — Bickeno't  Irekmd  and  it*  Economy,  p.  9. 

t  Vide  Hollingshed,  Walsingham,  and  Knighton  as  to  the  history  and  causes  of 
this  rebellion. 

As  the  land  which  will  support  a  family  does  not  require  the  labour  even 
of  a  man,  still  less  that  of  a  family,  it  is  clear  that  a  population  in  which  eadi 
family  is  solely  or  principally  employed  in  cultivating  a  patch  of  ground  sufficient 
for  its  maintenance,  must  have  a  great  deal  of  idle  time.  This  is  not  quite  the 
state  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  nearly  so  as  respects  the  cottiers,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  so  every  day.  I  attribute  much  of  the  turbulence  of  that  population  to 
the  want  of  occupation  for  a  great  portion  <rf  their  time. — Seniof'i  Letter^  p.  4. 
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those  days  was  John  Ball^  a  priest  of  Kent,  who  preached  to 
the  peasantry  the  principles  of  natural  equality,  and  that  they 
should  not  ^^  be  kept  under  Uke  wild  beasts,"  and  ^^  if  they  la- 
*^  boured  they  should  have  wages."  By  a  singular  coincidence 
with  the  great  agitator  of  our  day,  he  usually  prefaced  and 
concluded  his  addresses  to  the  people  by  a  couplet : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

When  the  vast  multitudes  whom  suffering  had  leagued  toge- 
ther in  that  revolt  had  obtained  possession  of  London, 
amongst  other  demands  made  from  the  king,  they  required 
^*  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land  to  an  equal  rate."  The 
analogy  between  this  and  some  of  Captain  Rock^s  claims  at 
the  present  day  is  singular  enough. 

The  transition  from  the  serf  to  the  cottier,  the  second  con- 
dition, Httle  less  degraded,  and  certainly  more  productive  of 
misery  than  the  first,  was  in  England  followed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  terminated  in  that  improvement  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  the  growth  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  has  subsequently  produced.  The 
process  was  slow  but  sufficiently  marked  in  this  country ;  in 
Ireland  it  will  be  as  certain  and  more  rapid.  The  distress 
occasioned  in  England  by  the  transition  was  not  less  severe 
than  that  it  is  now  producing  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  also  attri- 
buted to  all  manner  of  causes  except  the  true  one,  and  aU 
manner  of  remedies  were  prescribed  or  proposed  for  its  cure. 
Acts  were  passed  for  preventing  tillage  from  being  tiumed  into 
pasture, — for  and  against  inclosures, — for  fixing  the  price  of 
labour, — for  encouraging  trade, — for  promoting  or  prohibiting 
the  export  of  com, — for  providing  employment  for  the  poor, 
— against  unlawfrd  assemblies, — and  there  were  insurrection 
acts  in  abundance.  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
describing  the  state  of  the  population  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  acciurately  .depicts  the  cottier  system 
which  now  generally  exists  in  Ireland*,  and  terms  the  ^^mere 

^  *^  A  statute,"  he  observes,  "  was  made  of  singiilar  policy  for  the  population. 
"  Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  which 
*'  could  not  be  manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned  into  pasture^ 
"  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and  tenancies  for  years,  Hves,  and  at 
"  will  (whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived)  were  turned  into  demesnes.    In 
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^^  cottagers  *^  "  house  be^ars/^  The  inclosure  acts  and  those 
for  the  abolition  of  inclosures  are  quite  analogous  in  their  na- 
ture and  effects  to  the  Irish  acts  against  subletting  and  the 
proposals  since  made  for  their  repeaL 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  provi- 
ding a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor ;  a  period  fitnn 
which  we  may  date  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  firom 
which  it  has  ceased  to  present  any  resemblance  to  the  actual 
condition  of  Ireland. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  career  of  England^s  improvement 
began  is  described  by  Hollingshed  in  the  following  words: 

*'  remedying  of  this  inconyenience,  the  king's  wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  par- 
*'  liament*s,  at  that  time.  Inclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  woidd  hast 
'*  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  tillage 
"  they  would  not  compd,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and  utility.  But  thejr 
*'  took  a  course  to  take  away  depopulating  inclosures,  and  depopulating  pastmage, 
"  and  yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express  prohibition,  out  by  an- 
'^  sequence.  The  ordinance  was  that  all  houses  of  husbandry  that  were  used  widi 
"  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for  ever ; 
**  together  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land,  to  be  used  and  oocu^ued  widi 
*'  them,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  severed  firom  them,  as  by  another  statute,  made  d- 
**  terwards  in  his  successor's  time,  was  more  fully  declared.  This,  upon  forfeiture, 
**  to  be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popiilar  action,  but  by  the  king  and  lords  of  die  fee, 
"  as  to  half  of  the  profits,  until  the  houses  and  lands  were  restored.  By  this 
"  means  the  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a  dweller ;  and  the 
*'  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enAnnce  tbtt 
«  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  a  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance,  tiut 
**  might  keep  hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going.  This  did  wob- 
"  deifully  concern  the  might  and  manhood  of  the  kingdom  to  have  fermes,  as  it 
**  were,  of  a  standard  to  maintain  an  able  body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in  effect 
**  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupatioB 
"  of  the  yeomanry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between  gentienien  and  co(* 
''  tagers,  or  peasants." 

Some  of  the  measures  brought  before  Parliament  for  relieving  the  excited  te- 
nantry, during  the  process  of  consolidating  farms  and  inclosing  commons,  are  de- 
scribed by  Strype.  "  There  was  one  thing,"  says  he,  in  his  Ecdesiastical  Memoin, 
vol  ii.  p.  134,  "  debated  in  this  Parliament  (2nd  Edward  VI.)  which  may  deserve 
'*  to  be  here  related,  for  the  pacifying  of  the  people,  and  making  the  condition  of 
"  the  poor  easier  against  graziers  and  gentiemen  who  inclosed  commons  and  neg- 
**  lected  tillage.  John  Hales  lately,  that  had  been  in  a  commission  to  inquiie 
"  into  inclosures  and  then  saw  and  pitied  the  oppression  of  the  poor  country  peo- 
'*  pie,  devised  three  Bills  to  be  put  into  Parliament,  unto  which  he  first  made  many 
*'  wise  men  privy.  The  one  was  for  the  re-edifying  of  houses  decayed,  and  for  the 
**  maintenance  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  The  other  against  regn^g  of  victaab 
'*  and  other  things,  wherein  one  principal  point  was  that  neither  graziers  nor  none 
"  else  should  buy  any  cattie,  and  sell  the  same  again  within  a  certain  time.  Some 
**  alleged  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  cattle  that  men  eat  more  fleah  than  tfaej 
**  did  m  time  past ;  that  in  Lent  people  formerly  eat  neither  butter,  milk,  nor 
"  cheese,  and  would  have  them  do  so  again  for  policy's  sake." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  A  compendious  or  briefe  examination  of  oertayne  ordi- 
"  nary  complaints,"  &c.,  by  W.  S.,  1581,  (erroneously  attributed  to  Shakeroeare,) 
there  is  a  curious  discussion  on  the  subject  of  enclosures  between  a  meraant,  s 
knight,  a  husbandman,  a  capper  and  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Each  accuses  the  classes 
to  which  the  others  belong  as  the  cause  of  the  general  poverty,  and  prescribes  a 
remedy  at  their  cxj»ense. 
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•'  There  are  old  men,  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain,  who 
have  ooted  three  things  to  be  marvellously  altered  in  England  within 
their  sound  remembrance ;  one  is  the  multitudes  of  chimnies  lately  erect- 
ed, whereas  in  their  young  days  there  were  but  two  or  three  in  most  up- 
landbh  towns  of  the  realm ;  the  second  is  the  great  amendment  in  lod- 
ging ;  for,  said  they,  our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  lain  full  oft  on  straw 
pallets  covered  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  of  dog's  wane  and  hop  har- 
lots, and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  as  a  bolster ;  if  it  were  so 
that  the  father  or  good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress  or  flock  bed,  and 
thereon  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well 
lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town ;  as  for  servants,  if  Uiey  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  through  the  canvass,  and 
rased  their  hardened  hides.  The  third  thing  they  tell  us  of,  is  the  ex- 
change of  trene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or 
tin :  for  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  trene  (wooden)  vessels  in  those 
times,  that  a  man  could  hardly  find  even  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good 
farm-house. " 

The  towns  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  ^^the  uplandish  towns  with  two  or  three 
^^  chimnies/^  described  by  Hollingshed,  but  the  march  of  im- 
provement has  not  reached  the  lodging  of  the  poor,  and  the 
straw  pallets  covered  with  a  sheet,  with  the  other  appurte- 
nances remembered  by  the  old  men  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  hard  condition  of  their  early  days,  would  be  deemed  a  lux- 
lury  at  present  in  Ireland  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  most  violent  stretches  of  prerogative  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  was  a  commission  respecting  the  poor  which  was 
issued  only  a  few  years  before  the  passing  of  her  famous  poor- 
law  bill,  and  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  most  arbitrary  act 
of  the  worst  of  the  Tudor  princes ;  we  mention  it  here  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  popular  excesses  must  have 
reached  when  such  a  degree  of  coercion  was  deemed  necessary 
for  their  suppression.  This  commission  was  issued  in  July, 
1595,  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Whitford,  which,  on  the  allega- 
tion, that  '^  there  had  been  of  late  sundry  great  unlawful  as- 
*^  semblies  of  a  number  of  base  people  in  riotous  sort,  both 
*^  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs,'^  appointed  him  pro- 
vost-marshal ^'to  exercise  the  juLstice  of  martial  law,'*  and 
inter  dUaj  empowered  him  ^^  to  repair  to  all  common  highways 
"  near  to  the  city  which  any  vagrant  persons  do  haunt,  and, 
"  with  the  assistance  of  justices  and  constables,  to  apprehend 
"  all  such  vagrant  and  suspected  persons,  and  them  to  deliver 
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^^  to  the  said  justices^  by  them  to  be  committed  and  examined 
^^  of  the  causes  of  their  wandering,  and  finding  them  noto- 
'*  riously  culpable  in  their  unlawful  manner  of  life,  as  inc(Hr- 
'^  rigible,  and  so  certified  by  the  said  justices,  to  cause  to  be 
^^  executed  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  some  of  them  that  are 
'^  so  found  most  notorious  and  incorrigible  offenders*.**  A 
paper  in  Strype's  Annals,  written  in  1596  by  a  magistrate  of 
Somersetshire  t,  states  that  ^^  forty  persons  had  there  been 
"  executed  in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies; 
"  thirty-five  biunt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one 
*^  hundred  and  eighty -three  discharged ;  that  those  that  w«ne 
"  discharged  were  most  wicked  and  desperate  persons  who 
^'  never  could  come  to  any  good  because  they  would  not  work, 
*^  and  none  would  take  them  into  service ;  that  notwithstand- 
^^  ing  this  great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
^'  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not  brought  to  a  trial ; 
^  the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either  firom  the  supe- 
^'  rior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of  the  magistrates, 
*^  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people ;  that  the  rapines  com- 
'^  mitted  by  the  infinite  ntimber  of  wicked,  wandering,  idle 
*'  people,  were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged 
*^  them  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  over  the  sheep-folds,  their 
^^  pastures,  their  woods,  and  their  com  fields ;  that  the  other 
^'  counties  of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  So- 
^^  mersetshire;  and  many  of  them  even  in  a  worse  J/*  The 
gangs  of ''  bedlam  beggars  §  '^  that  wandered  about  the  countiy 

*  Rymer,  16,  979.  t  VoL  iv.  p.  290. 

X  Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Rliiahfth,  re- 
marks that "  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace,"  and  that  there  was  not  "  one  year 
"  commonly  wherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  die 
'*  gallows  in  one  place  and  another."  In  another  passage  of  the  same  work  he  re- 
marks, "  Some  do  grudge  at  the  great  increase  of  people  m  theee  datee,  tkmkmg  m 
"  necessary  brood  qfcatfel  farre  better  than  a  atqterftuous  augmentatum  qf  wum^ 
"  kind"  And  in  another,  "  Certes  a  greate  number  complaine  qf  the  increase  rf 
** pooertie,  laying  the  C€MS€  tipon  God!  as  though  he  were  infauUfbr  sending smek 
**  increase  qf  people  f  or  want  qfwars  that  should  consume  themt  ecffirmksg  thtt  the 
**  land  was  never  sofidl!  " 

§  This  was  the  term  generally  applied  to  them  at  that  period ;  it  will  recti  to 
the  reader  Shakespeare's  description : 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 

Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 

Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms. 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  farms, 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with  prayers, 

Enforce  their  charity. — Lear, 
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at  this  time  were  most  formidable.  What  they  could  not 
steal,  they  often  took  by  force.  They  counterfeited  aU  man- 
ner of  diseases^  and  often  feigned  madness  to  impose  on  the 
charitable,  and  terrify  the  timid'*'.  Many  of  those  in  London 
and  its  environs,  who  escaped  the  provost  marshal,  met  with 
very  summary  treatment.  Secretary  Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  the  prime  minister  of  Elizabeth  during  the 
latter  period  of  her  reign,  seized,  in  the  queen's  name,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  whom  he  called  idlers  and 
vagabonds,  and  sent  them  off  to  serve  as  "English  auxiliaries*' 
on  board  the  Dutch  fleetf. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aiiairs  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
memorable  compulsory  poor-law.  It  was  a  measure  that  was 
not  tried  until  all  other  means  had  failed  t^  and  which  was  at 
last  forced  on  the  Government  of  that  day,  by  the  dreadful 
effects  of  a  dearth  of  provisions,  extended  through  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  during  which  thousands  of  persons 
died  fipom  want  of  food.  The  act  was  drawn  up  with  great 
caution,  and  was  intended  only  to  meet  the  temporary  emer- 
gency for  which  it  was  framed  § ;  but  in  poor  laws  it  is  diffi- 

*  There  is  a  cnrious  description  of  the  life  of  a  beggar  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
in  the  "  Belman  of  London/'  published  in  1608.  After  describing  his  various 
modes  of  levying  supplies,  the  vrriter  adds — "  The  whole  kingdom  is  but  his  walk, 
**  a  whole  dttie  is  but  his  parish :  in  every  man's  kitchen  is  his  meat  drest ;  in 
"  every  man*s  seller  lyes  his  beere,  and  the  best  men's  purses  keep  a  penny  for 
•*  him  to  spend." 
t  See  Camden's  Annals. 

X  The  following  Acts  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  relating  to  the 
poor,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  great  final  measure  of  the  43rd. 
1  Eliz.  c.  16. — ^To  continue  the  Act  made  against  rebellious  assemblies. 
5  Eliz.  c  2. — For  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  tillage. 
c  3. — For  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

c  4. — ^Touching  divers  or^rs  for  artificers,  labourers,  aervints  of  hus- 
bandry and  apprentices. 
13£liz.c.l3. — ^For  the  increase  of  tillage. 

e.  17.— That  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  may  found  an  hospital  in  Warwick, 
or  Kenilworth,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent  people. 
14  Ehz.  c  6. — ^For  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 

impotent. 
18  Eliz.  c.  3. — ^For  the  setting  of  the  poor  on  work,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  idleness. 
39  BHz.  c.  1. — ^An  act  against  the  decaying  of  townes  and  houses  of  industry, 
c.  2. — ^For  maintenance  of  husbandry  and  tillage, 
c.  3. — ^For  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

c.  4. — For  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  besgars. 
c  5. — For  erecting  of  hospitals,  or  abiding  and  working  houses  for  the 

poor, 
c.  17 — ^Against  lewd  and  wandering  persons  pretending  themselves  to  be 
soldiers  and  mariners. 
§  The  43rd  Elizabeth  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
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cult  to  retrace  even  those  steps  which  may  have  been  taken 
for  temporary  purposes^  and  the  flood  of  evils  which  rushed 
into  the  social  system  from  this  small  beginning  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  those  who  shall 
have  any  share  in  the  administration  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland. 
Let  us,  from  the  evenliul  history  of  their  operation  here,  avoid 
the  calamities  which  are  certain  to  follow  their  injudiciaiis 
application  in  the  sister  country.  Let  Ireland  reap  all  the 
advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  her  slow  progress  in 
the  march  of  improvement  by  learning  wisdom  from  Uie  mis- 
takes of  a  country,  the  rapidity  of  whose  progress  has,  not- 
withstanding, been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civili' 
zation. 

The  43rd  of  Elizabeth  enacts  that  ^^  the  churchwardens 
^^  and  overseers  shall  take  order  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
^*  consent  of  two  or  more  justices,  for  settuig  to  work  the  chil- 
^^  dren  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  be  thought  able  to 
^^  maintain  their  children,'^  and  also  ^^for  setting  to  work  all 
^^  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  having  no  means  to 
^^  maintain  them,  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to 
"  get  their  Uving  by  ;^^  and  also  to  ndse  by  taxation,  &c.  a 
convenient  stock  of  flax,  &c.  to  set  the  poor  on  work,  and  al- 
so competent  sums  of  money  ^^for  and  towards  the  necessaiy 
^^  reUef  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among 
*^  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work.^'  To  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  this  Act  may  be  fairly  attributed  the  evils  of 
the  late  English  poor-law  system ;  this  alone,  and  not  a  com-* 
pidsory  assessment  for  the  destitute  poor,  had  the  efiect  of 
increasing  pauperism  by  abating  those  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  on  which  their  welfare  depends.  It 
diminished  the  great  incentive  by  which  human  exertion  is 
called  forth ; — ^it  deprived  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their 
distinguishing  reward,  by  placing  them  on  a  level  with  indo- 
lence and  profligacy.  Economy  and  foresight  became  under 
its  pernicious  influence  a  useless  infliction  of  self-denial ;  for 
who  during  a  period  of  health  and  youth  would  hoard  up  for 

framed  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  dead  some  years  before  its  oonstnictkm.  It 
was  a  temporaiy  act  to  continue  for  one  year.  Vide  Remarks  on  this  Act  in  Sin- 
clair's "History  of  the  Revenue,"  2nd  edit.  1. 136,  and  *' Stevens's  History  of 
"  Taxes,"  254, 262. 
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the  wants  of  sickness  or  old  age,  when  provision  was  made 
them  out  of  the  poor's  fund  ?    Labour  naturally  produces  the 
means  of  its  requital,  by  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence, 
— but  the  mal-administration  of  the  poor  law  gave  to  a  man 
and  his  family  an  unlimited  claim  on  a  provision  which  he 
i^as  not  required  to  aid  in  producing.    It  carried  away  the 
property  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  substance  of  the  labo- 
rious and  frugal,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution and  distress  which  it  created,  and  lavished  upon  the 
drones  the  honey  which  the  working  members  of  the  hive  had 
laid  up  for  a  season  of  scarcity.   It  destroyed  benevolence  in 
the  giver  and  gratitude  in  the  receiver,  by  making  the  one  a 
debtor  and  the  other  a  creditor  in  this  anomalous  pauper  ac- 
count, and,  as  it  was  extended  by  subsequent  enactments,  it 
became  equally  fatal  to  both  parties ;— while  it  impoverished 
the  one,  it  degraded  and  demoralized  the  other. 

We  have  no  authentic  records  of  the  amoimt  levied  for  the 
poor  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  untU  the  close  of  the  1 7th 
century.  In  the  tables  of  Grregory  King,  prepared  in  1684, 
the  amount  levied  in  England  for  the  poor  is  stated  to  be 
£665,000,  and  in  Wales  £34,000.  There  cannot  be  produced 
any  stronger  proof  of  the  fatal  operation  of  the  English  poor 
laws  than  the  gradual  increase  of  the  assessment  since  that 
period.  We  find  year  afler  year  a  host  of  new  claimants  upon 
the  rate  raised  up  by  the  system  itself,  until  at  length  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  population  of  England  had  been 
converted  into  paupers,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  property 
of  whole  districts  became  insufficient  to  meet  their  claims  for 
relief*. 

In  1699  we  find  King  William  stating  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  ^^the  increase  of  the  poor  is  become  a  burthen 
'^  to  the  kingdom,  and  their  loose  and  idle  life  does  in  some 
"  measure  contribute  to  that  depravation  of  manners  which 

*  In  1776  anthentic  accounts  of  this  expenditure  were  first  required  under  the 
tnthority  of  the  Legislatare.    From  these  retoms  it  appears  the  whole  sum  raised 
in  1776  was  iSl720,316,  of  which  there  was  expended  on  the  poor  £lfib6,S04, 
Average  of  years,  1783>o85ie2,l  67,749 ;  expended  on  poor,  £2,004,238 

1803  5,348,205    4,267,965 

1815  7,068,999    5,072,028 

1825-6  ...  7,274,650     5,928,505 

1828-9  ...  7,612,731    6,332,411 

1832  8,622,920    7,036,968 
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^^  is  complained  of^  I  fear  with  too  much  reason ;  whether  the 
^^  gromid  of  this  evil  be  from  defects  in  the  laws  already  made^ 
**  or  in  the  execution  of  them,  deserves  your  consideration.'* 

The  principle  of  the  ^^  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,*'  by 
means  of  which  the  present  ministry  made  such  a  salutary 
change  in  the  system,  w^as  not  a  novelty.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  mal-administration  of  the  thai 
existing  law  was  so  grievously  felt  that  an  act  was  passed  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  appears,  strictly  enough, 
to  confine  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  provide  merely 
that  all  persons  '^  using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to 
^'  get  their  Uving  by''  should  be  ''  set  on  work."  This  was 
construed  into  an  obligation  to  provide  work  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  by  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  extension  of  the 
obligation,  to  provide  for  those  out  of  the  poor's  fund  for  whom 
no  work  could  be  obtained.  The  9th  Geo.  1.  created  a  bar- 
rier to  the  fatal  operation  of  this  system.  It  enabled  parishes 
to  purchase  or  hire,  or  unite  in  purchasing  or  hiring  a  work- 
house, and  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor  ;  and 
provided  that  no  persons  whatsoever  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive reUef  who  would  refuse  to  be  lodged  in  such  houses. 

This  act  operated  as  a  test  of  destitution,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  afterwards  imfortunately  repealed,  we  should  not  have 
to  lament  the  evils  which  substituted  wide-spread  pauperism, 
demoralization  and  crime,  for  the  sobriety,  industry  and  inde- 
pendence that  had  once  characterized  the  working  classes  of 
England*. 

It  is  of  vast  importance,  that  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland,  we  are  not  working  in  the  dark. 
We  are  happily  enabled  to  refer  to  experiments  that  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  that  law  shall  be  placed, 
if  they  fall  into  errors  of  which  experience  has  shown  the 
bitter  fruits. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  passing  that  this  system  of  con- 
fining reUef  to  workhouses,  established  in  England  by  the  Act 
last  mentioned,  and  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  Irish 

*  In  the  year  1725,  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  9  Geo.  I.  c  7.,  wases  roee 
to  a  higher  pohit  than  they  had  reached  for  130  years  before,— Vide  MrTSm'tmCs 
Tablet  as  to  Waget, 
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poor  law,  was  first  recommended  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  able  of  British  lawyers.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  opi- 
nions on  all  subjects  are  justly  regarded  by  Englishmen  with 
veneration. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  A  Discourse  touching  a  Provision 
^^  for  the  Poor,'^  written  by  him  and  published  in  1683,  he 
impresses  on  the  rich  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  wants  and 
condition  of  the  poor,  because  '^  they  that  are  rich  are 
*^  stewards  of  their  wealth,  and  they  that  are  wise  are  stewards 
'^  of  their  wisdom,^^  the  fit  employment  for  which  is  '^  the  re- 
*^  formation  andrelief  of  those  that  want  both  or  either,'^ — ^and 
moreover  that  the  interests  of  the  rich  require  this  supervi- 
sion, because  '^  where  there  are  many  very  poor,  the  rich  can- 
'^  not  long  continue  such/^  He  goes  on  to  state  "  that  poor 
*^  &milies,  which  daily  multiply  in  the  kingdom  for  want  of  a 
^^  due  order  for  their  employment  in  an  honest  com^e  of  life, 
*^  whereby  they  may  gain  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
^^  their  children,  do  unavoidably  bring  up  their  children  either 
'^  in  a  trade  of  begging  or  stealing  or  such  other  idle  course, 
'^  which  again  they  propagate  to  their  children ;  and  so  there 
^^  is  a  successive  mi:dtiplication  of  hurtful  or  at  least  unprofit- 
'^  able  people,  neither  capable  of  discipline  nor  beneficial  em- 
^^  ployment.^'  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  he  proposes  "  that 
^  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  do  set  out 
*^  and  distribute  the  parishes  of  their  several  counties  into 
^^  several  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  may  be  a  work- 
*^  house  for  the  common  use  of  the  divisions  wherein  they 
^^  are  respectively  placed,  viz.  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
^^  six  parishes  to  a  workhouse  according  to  the  greatness  or 
*^  smaUness  and  accommodation  of  several  parishes.^'  In 
these  workhouses  he  proposes  '^  to  employ  the  poor  in  dressing 
^^  hemp  and  flax,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  and  the  like,  and  to 
^'  procure  persons  skilled  in  manufactures,  to  set  the  people 
^^  on  work,  and  teach  young  people  a  trade.^'  His  saga- 
cious mind  foresaw  the  important  objection  that  has  been  so 
fi^quently  urged  since,  to  workhouse  labour,  namely,  (as  he 
states  it,)  *^  that  it  might  decline  the  employment  of  private 
*'  traders,  and  thus  tend  to  the  decay  of  trade,'*  and  he  adds  that 
he  would  therefore  make  workhouse  labour  '^  merely  supple- 
^^  mental,  and  a  refuge  at  the  time  for  those  who  would  work 
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^  and  cannot  get  it :  a  means  to  teach  them  to  work  that 
^^  not,  and  compel  them  to  work  that  can/' 

The  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  in   -vFork- 
houses  was  ably  argued  by  De  Foe  in  1704,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^^  Giving  alms  no  charity, '^  which  he  contended 
^^  confounded  manufactures,  and  the  free  circulation  of  trade, 
^'  and  increased  the  nimiber  of  the  poor/'  This  pamphlet  was 
directed  against  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  at  that  ttme 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  but  not  proceeded  with^  ^^for 
^^  supporting  workhouses  with  a  parochial  capital  for  carrying 
^*  on  parochial  manufactures/'    De  Foe  exposes  the  fidlacyof 
this  scheme  by  showing  that  it  would  be  merely  to  take  firam 
the  poor  who  labour  out  of  doors,  to  give  to  the  poor  who  la- 
bour in  a  workhouse ;  and  that  as  the  market  is  not  therdiy 
increased,  its  only  effect  would  be  to  starve  the  free  labonier 
and  bring  him  to  the  workhouse,  thus  making  the  workhouse 
the  national  manufactory,  to  the  destruction  of  all  enterprise. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  workhouse  labour^  we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  a  very  important  Bqport  of  ibe 
Board  of  Trade,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1697,  by  Locke. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  with  great  wisdom,  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
beth sets  out  by  providing  for  the  children  of  the  poor, — so 
important  did  it  appear  to  the  framers  of  that  measure  to 
rescue  the  rising  generation  from  tne  contamination  of  evil 
example,  and  to  inculcate  early  habits  of  industry  and  pru- 
dence. This  great  point  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
recent  inquirers,  and  Locke's  plan  of  imiting  education 
with  industry,  deserves  at  the  present  moment  the  gravest 
consideration.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  suggestion,  and  its 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  an  experimental  poor  law 
for  Ireland,  claims  for  it  a  degree  of  attention  independent  of 
the  high  authority  from  which  it  springs.  There  are  some 
portions  of  this  Report,  which  being  intended  for  the  state  of 
things  then  existing  in  England,  would  not  apply  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  without  modification,  but  the  principle  is  all-im- 
portant.   It  states,  that 

**  The  children  of  labouring  people  are  an  ordinary  burthen  to  the 
parish,  and  are  usually  maintained  in  idleness,  so  that  their  labour  also  is 
generally  lost  to  the  public  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  for  this,  that  we  are  able  to  conceive,  and  which  we 
therefore  humbly  propose,  is,  that  working  schools  be  set  up  in  each 
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pariah,  to  which  the  children  of  all  such  as  demand  relief  of  the  pa- 
rish, above  three  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  whilst  they  live  at 
home  with  their  parents,  and  are  not  otherwise  employed  for  their  liveli- 
hood, by  the  allowance  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  shall  be  obliged  to 
come.     By  this  means  the  mother  will  be  eased  of  a  great  part  of  her 
trouble  in  looking  after  and  providing  for  them  at  home,  and  so  be  at  more 
liberty  to  work ;  the  children  will  be  kept  in  much  better  order,  be  better 
provided  for,  and  from  their  infancy  be  inured  to  work,  which  is  of  no 
small  consequence  to  the  making  of  them  sober  and  industrious  all  their 
lives  after ;  and  the  parish  will  be  either  eased  of  this  burthen,  or  at  least 
of  the  misuse  in  the  present  management  of  it ;  for  a  great  number  of 
children  giving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  this 
allowance  is  given  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month  to  the  father,  in  money, 
which  he,  not  seldom,  spends  on  himself  at  the  alehouse,  whilst  his  chU- 
dren  (for  whose  sake  he  had  it)  are  left  to  suffer,  or  perish  under  the  want 
of  necessaries,  unless  the  charity  of  neighbours  relieve  them.  *  •  *    We 
do  not  suppose  that  children  of  three  years  old  will  be  able  at  that  age  to 
get  their  livelihoods  at  the  working  school,  but  we  are  sure  that  what  is 
necessary  for  their  relief  will  more  effectually  have  that  use  if  it  be  distri- 
buted to  them  in  bread  at  that  school,  than  if  it  be  given  to  their  fathers 
in  money.    What  they  have  at  home  from  their  parents  is  seldom  more 
than  bread  and  water,  and  that,  many  of  them,  very  scantily  too ;  if 
therefore  care  be  taken  that  they  have  each  of  them  their  belly  ftdl  of 
bread  daily  at  school,  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  famishing ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  healthier  and  stronger  than  those  who  are  bred 
otherwise.    Nor  will  this  practice  cost  the  overseer  any  trouble,  for  a 
baker  may  be  agreed  with  to  furnish  and  bring  into  the  school-house  every 
day,  the  allowance  of  bread  necessary  for  all  the  scholars  that  are  there. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  also,  without  any  trouble,  in  cold  weather,  if  it 
be  thought  needful,  a  little  warm  water-gruel*;  for  the  same  fire  that 
warms  tiie  room  may  be  made  use  of  to  boil  a  pot  of  it.    From  this  me- 
thod the  children  will  not  only  reap  the  forementioned  advantages,  with 
far  less  charge  to  the  parish  than  what  is  now  done  for  them,  and  apply 
themselves  to  work,  because  otherwise  they  will  have  no  victuals ;  and 
also  the  benefit  thereby,  both  to  themselves  and  the  parish,  will  daily  in- 
crease ;  for  the  earnings  of  their  labour  at  school  every  day  increasing,  it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  computing  all  the  earning  of  a  child 
from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  nourishment  and  teaching  of  such 
child  during  that  whole  time  will  cost  the  parish  nothing ;  whereas  there 
is  no  child  now  which  from  its  birth  is  maintained  by  the  parish,  but  be- 
fore the  age  of  fourteen,  costs  the  parish  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  ♦  •  •  In 

*  A  preparation  of  meal  and  water  called  *'  stirabout/'  and  which  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  "  warm  water-grueV  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  a  very  nu- 
tritions  and  common  diet  amongst  the  peasantry  in  &e  North  of  Ireland.  A 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  that  part  of  the  country  gives  out  of  a  small  income  a 
hellyfiill  (to  use  Mr.  Locke's  expression)  of  this  food  for  breakfast  to  fifty  poor  ekU- 
dren  every  morning.  We  have  great  hopes  of  a  country  where  such  individual  in- 
stances of  charity  are  to  be  found. 
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order,  therefore,  to  the  more  effectually  carrying  on  this  work  to  tbe  ad- 
vantage  of  thb  kingdom,  we  further  humbly  propose  that  these  schools  be 
generally  for  spinning  or  knitting,  or  some  other  part  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, unless  in  countries  where  the  place  shall  furnish  some  otlier 
materials  fitter  for  the  employment  of  such  poor  children ;  in  which  places 
the  choice  of  those  materials  for  their  employment  may  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence and  direction  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  that  hundred  ;  mud 
that  the  teaching  in  these  schools  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates  as  can  be 
agreed.  •  •  • 

"  That  where  the  number  of  the  poor  children  of  any  parish  is  gremter 
than  for  them  all  to  be  employed  in  one  school,  they  be  there  divided  into 
two,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  if  thought  convenient,  taught  and  kept  to 
work  separately.  That  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  hundred  be  bound  to 
take  every  other  of  their  respective  apprentices  from  amongst  the  bojrs  in 
some  one  of  the  schools  in  the  said  hundred,  without  any  money,  which 
boys  they  may  so  take  at  what  age  they  please,  to  be  bound  to  them  to  tlfte 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  tliat  so  the  length  of  time  may  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  usual  sums  that  are  given  to  handicraftsmen  with  such 
apprentices. 

'*  That  those  also  in  the  hundred  who  keep  in  their  hands  land  of  their 
own  to  the  value  of  25/.  per  annum,  or  upwards,  may  choose  out  of  the 
schools  of  the  said  hundred  what  boy  each  of  them  pleases,  to  be  his  ap- 
prentice in  husbandry  upon  the  same  condition. 

"  That  whatever  boys  are  not  by  this  means  bound  out  apprentices  be- 
fore they  are  full  fourteen,  shall  at  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  guardians  of 
each  hundred  every  year,  be  bound  to  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or  farmers 
within  the  said  hundred  as  have  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
their  hands,  who  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  for  their  apprentices  until 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  or  bind  tliem  out  at  their  own  cost  to  some 
handicraftsmen;  provided  always  that  no  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or 
farmer,  shall  be  bound  to  have  two  such  apprentices  at  a  time  *." 

The  important  provisions  recommended  in  this  Report  were 
embodied  in  a  bill^  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1705.  It  did  not,  unfortunately^  pass  into  a  law^ 
but  we  hope  it  may  yet  be  made  available^  as  it  is  on  record^ 
and  contains  some  valuable  machinery  for  accomplishing  the 
objects  recommended  by  Locke.    The  subject  was  afterwards 

*  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  a  pamphlet  pubUshed  in  1648,  advised  that  there  should  be 
instituted  "  Ergastula  Uteraria,  literary  workhouses,  where  children  may  be 
**  taught  as  wdl  to  do  something  towards  their  liying  as  to  read  and  write." 
•^HarL  Mis, 

Mr.  Thomas  Finnan,  whom  Archbishop  Tillotson  describes  as  ''  a  worthy  and 
**  useful  citizen  of  London, "  published  in  1681  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
which  excited  considerable  attention.  He  established  a  workhouse  in  the  parish 
of  Aldersgate,  where  "  many  hundreds  of  poor  children  who  lived  before  unpro- 
"  fitable  to  themselves  and  the  public  were  maintained  at  work  and  taught  to  earn 
*'  their  own  Uvelihood.  "—See  IHUotton'M  Works,  9th  Edit.  1728.  1.  212.   m," 
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taken  up  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  poor  laws  in  181 7^  and  strongly 
urged  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  but  it  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  59  Geo,  III.,  an  act  which  was  passed  subse- 
quently to  the  Report  of  that  conmiittee. 

In  1796  a  Poor  Law  Bill  framed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  did  become 
law,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have  devised  a  mea- 
sure more  pregnant  with  evil.   It  was  the  fatal  Act  of  36  Geo. 
III.,  c.  23,  which  repealed  the  Act  for  confining  relief  to  the 
workhouses  (9  Geo.  I,,)  and  enabled  magistrates  to  order  at 
their  discretion  out-door  relief  to  the  poor.     The  fatal  opera- 
tion   of  this  law,  in  impairing  morals,  industry  and  the  pro- 
ductive faculties,  has  been  so  often  stated  in  detail  that  we 
will  not  repeat  the  dismal  history.   If  we  conceived  that  these 
evils  were  inseparable  from  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
poor,  we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  protest  against  its  in- 
troduction into  a  country,  which  although,  in  the  words  of 
Doctor  Doyle,  "  covered  with  pauperism  as  with  a  leprosy,'^  is 
yet  happily  fi-ee  firom  many  of  the  debasing  effects  which  the 
EngUsh  system,  managed  as  it  has  been,  has  wrought  upon 
the  English  poor*.     But  this  is  not  our  opinion.     It  appears, 
we  think,  abundantly  evident,  that  the  bad  consequences  re- 
sulting fi-om  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  are  to  be  traced,  not  to  its 
compulsory  provisions,  but  to  their  mal-administration.     If 
we  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  example  of  Scot- 
land would  remove  it.     A  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor 
was  established  by  law  in  Scotland  twenty-two  years  before 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth.    The  Act  to  which  we  refer  was 
passed  in  that  country  in  1579.    It  provided  that  *^The  haiU 
^^  inhabitantes  within  the  parochin  are  to  be  taxed  and  stented, 
**  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  ex- 
"  ception  of  personnes,  to  sic  ouklie  (weekly)  charge  and  con- 

*  The  folloiving  items  are  contained  in  an  overseer's  account  under  the  old  sy- 
stem of  Poor  Laws  in  England :  To  Elizabeth  W.  a  present  for  kindness  to  her 
father,  5«.  To  Lucy  A.  for  looking  after  her  mother,  'is.  To  Mary  B.  for  sitting 
up  at  nights  "with  her  father,  2«.  The  overseer's  wife,  herself  a  mother,  saw 
nothing  wrong  in  this,  as  for  children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  old  sick  parents  ^*  was 
"  a  great  hinchrance." — Vide  Xtt  An,  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  p.  185. 
.  How  often  have  I  seen  (in  Ireland)  the  wife  or  daughter  sit  hungry  by  the 
father's  side,  whilst  he  resting  from  his  labour  partook  in  sorrow  of  the  scanty 
meal ;  and  how  numberless  are  the  instances  where  the  parent  abstains  altogether 
from  food,  that  his  children  may  not  die  of  want !  Vide  Dr,  Doyle* s  Letter  on  a 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland.    Tx>ndon ,  1831. 

VOL.V. — N^X.  2C  Cr\r\n\o 
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'^  tribution  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  sufficient  to  suft- 
^^  teine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.*^^  And  yet  we  find  in  tliat 
country  a  people  amongst  whom  pauperism  is  rare,  and  wlio 
are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  high  tone  of  moral  feeling" 
than  for  their  habits  of  industry  and  frugaUty,  self-reliance 
and  independence.  This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  persons  in  whom  the  raising,  managing  and  distribu- 
ting the  parochial  funds  are  respectively  vested. 

If  similar  results  be  not  produced  in  Ireland,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  the  most  ample  information  on  the  subject.  In- 
deed we  do  not  know  any  within  the  wide  range  of  politics 
upon  which  more  has-been  said  and  written  than  on  that 
of  Poor  Laws.  From  Adam  Smith  to  his  commentator  M. 
Gamier,  firom  Malthus  to  Miss  Martineau,  firom  Doctor 
Johnson  to  Doctor  Chalmers, — Bm-ke,  Ricardo,  McCulloch, 
Doyle ; — all  these,  and  a  host  of  others,  have,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, stated  principles  and  detailed  facts,  founded  theories  and 
maintained  them  by  arguments  drawn  firom  practice,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  term  ^^  Poor  Law  '^  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  everything  that  is  trite  and  common-place,  and  op- 
presses it  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  conflicting  opinions 
that  have  been  written  upon  it.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended 
when  we  approach  it  in  reference  to  Ireland.  We  are  met  on 
the  threshold  by  the  five  formidable  volumes  heaped  up  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1835.  If  we  require  further 
information,  we  can  refer  to  the  mass  of  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in  1830, — or  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1823,  of  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  was  a  member, — or  of  that  in  1819,  whose  report 
was  firamed  by  Sir  John  Newport;  and  if  these  will  not  suf- 
fice, we  may  look  further  back  to  the  labours  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  this  subject  in  1804,  in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
took  a  conspicuous  part  Should  the  great  authorities  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  parUamentary  tomes  we  have  alluded 
to  still  prove  insufficient,  we  have  old  arguments  furbished  up, 
and  the  same  materials  presented  to  us  under  new  combina- 
tions, hke  the  variations  produced  in  a  kaleidoscope,  by  a  num- 
ber of  modem  pamphleteers,  all  equally  oracular  and  originaL    * 

*  Vide  Scottish  Acts,  ed.  1682.  1.  417. 
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We  shall^  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  state  a  few  of  the 
leading  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  poor  law  into  Ireland. 

1st.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  poor  have  no  just  claim  on 
the  property  of  the  rich. 

2nd*  That  the  poor  are  so  numerous,  that  the  net  income 
of  all  the  landlords  in  Ireland  would  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide them  with  mere  sustenance. 

3rd.  That  what  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  rate  is  de- 
ducted firom  the  capital  that  would  be  otherwise  employed  in 
labour. 

4th.  That  a  poor  rate  is  a  bounty  on  idleness  and  impro- 
vidence, and  cannot  be  established  in  a  country  without  low- 
ering the  condition,  and  deteriorating  the  moral  character  of 
its  people. 

The  first  objection  has  been  modified  by  another  class  of 
reasoners,  who  contend  that  no  legal  right  to  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  poor,  but  admit  that  the  poor  have  a  moral  claim, 
and  that  to  meet  it  is  a  religious  rather  than  a  social  duty. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  a 
provision  against  destitution  has  a  social  sanction  not  less 
strong  than  a  moral  or  religious  one,  and  that  a  state  which 
fences  property  with  protective  laws  is  bound  to  provide  for 
its  subjects  a  resoiurce  against  perishing  firom  want  of  food. 
It  provides  sustenance  for  the  criminal  ;-^if  it  should  leave 
the  destitute  to  starve,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  it 
offers  a  boimty, — nay,  even  gives  an  irresistible  incitement  to 
crime,  by  makmg  its  committal  a  qualification  for  relief  firom 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Tlie  reason  stated  under  the  second  head  is  that  which  has 
had  the  greatest  efiect  in  retarding  the  introduction  of  poor 
laws  into  Ireland ;  the  owners  of  property  have  feared  for  their 
rentals.  But  it  is  just  that  they  should  contribute  towards  a 
fimd  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  as  well  as  that  large 
class  of  persons,  the  least  removed  firom  want,  who  have 
hitherto  supplied  it,  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  of  Ireland. 
It  is  moreover  their  interest  to  do  so,  for  in  the  simple  yet 
forcible  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  where  there  are  many  very  poor,  the  rich  cannot 
"  long  continue  such.^' 
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The  third  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  available  capital  in  the  country  is  employed  in  labour. 
Now  we  contend  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  striking 
feature  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  that  which  has  been  the 
chief  subject  of  remark  by  all  travellers,  is  the  chasm  that  ex- 
ists between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  unconnected  by  the  Unk 
of  a  middle  class,  without  which  society  cannot  flourish. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  non-existence  of  that  beautiful  social 
gradation  in  Ireland  which  is  foimd  in  such  perfection  in  En- 
gland ?  It  is  that,  in  the  former,  capital  has  accumulated  into 
masses,  and  has  not  been  expended  in  productive  labour,  and 
difiused  amongst  the  people, — a  circulation  as  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body  politic  as  that  of  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  natural  body.  We  deny  what  Mr.  Nicholls  has 
stated  in  his  report,  that  there  is  any  want  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land. Of  this  there  is  no  deficiency ;  but  it  is  not  employed 
in  providing  profitable  employment  for  the  population.  From 
1825  to  the  end  of  1834,  stock  was  transferred  from  England 
to  Ireland,  in  order  to  enable  its  holders  to  receive  their  di- 
vidends in  Dublin,  to  the  amount  of  £18,190,029*,  which 
cost  at,  say  90  per  cent.,  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  sterling. 
The  capital  vested  in  government  securities,on  which  dividends 
were  payable  in  Dublin,  amounted  in  1835  to  £33,335,986. 
It  is  insecurity  (to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  vicious  cir- 
cle of  causes  and  effects  that  Mr.  Nicholls  describes  to  be  in 
course  of  operation  in  Ireland,)  which  produceswant  of  employ- 
ment,— want  of  employment  turbulence, — andtiu*bulence  in- 
security. 

The  fourth  objection  is'  a  mere  assertion  which  the  exam- 
ple of  Scotland,  and  of  England  under  the  new  system  of  pocnr 
laws  practically  refutes.  It  is  a  specimen  of  that  false  rea- 
soning which  assumes  the  exception  to  be  the  rule,  and  draws 
a  conclusion  against  the  use,  founded  on  the  abuse  of  a  whole- 
some measure. 

But  even  England,  where  that  abuse  has  been  most  fla- 


*  Accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  part  iii.,  page  325  ;  and  Finance  Accounts, 
1834,  p.  96. 

The  gross  amount  of  property  which  passed  in  Ireland  under  probates  of  wills, 
and  letters  of  administration  during  fourteen  vears,  (from  1819  to  1832,)  was 
^44,833,359.— See  Official  Returns. 
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grant,  has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  without  example,  com- 
mencing with  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
her  poor.  Whether  that  prosperity  was  consequent  upon,  or 
in  despite  of,  her  poor  laws,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 
discuss*.  It  is  suJBScient  to  show  that  a  mere  legal  assessment 
for  the  poor  is  not  fairly  answerable  for  the  evils  that  aU  per- 
sons condemned  in  the  old  English  system.  The  Irish  poor 
law  bill  merely  adopts  of  the  Enghsh  law  the  compulsory  as- 
sessment, and  limits  its  apphcation  to  the  workhouse.  Of  this 
we  approve.  Having  only  a  choice  of  evils,  we  prefer  the 
lesser  of  a  compulsory  rate,  so  guarded  in  its  apphcation,  to  the 
greater  of  permitting  a  human  creature  to  perish  for  want  of 
food.  We  are  as  much  as  any  one  opposed  to  the  proposition 
of  giving  the  poor  any  legal  claim  upon  the  property  of  the 
rich,  from  which  have  arisen  the  ^^  allowance  system," — '^  a 
*' labour  rate," — "outdoor  relief," — "a  law  of  settlement," — 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  England.  From  these  provisions 
the  Irish  bill  is  free.     It  provides, 

1st.  That  the  Enghsh  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  be 
Commissioners  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution. 

2nd.  That  they  shall  be  empowered  to  make  and  issue  ge- 
neral rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  workhouses, 
the  control  of  guardians  and  other  officers,  &c.,  which  general 
rules  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  Her  Majesty  and  Privy 
Council. 

3rd.  That  imions  of  parishes  shall  be  formed,  and  one  or* 
more  workhouses  built  for  each  union,  where  rehef,  at  the  dis- 


*  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  eloquent  letter  on  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  describes  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  into  England  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Theft,  mendicancy,  idleness  disappeared,  and  the  poor  of  England  became  la- 
"  borioos,  contented,  and  happy ;  the  land  was  tilled — the  fields  were  cleansed  of 
"  weeds — the  drain  and  hedge-row,  the  fence  and  copse  were  dng  and  planted — 
"  competition  for  Utnd  was  unknown,  because  the  owner  and  the  farmer  of  it  had 
"  a  common  interest  to  promote,  and  a  common  burthen  to  support,  and  they 
"  dealt  in  good  faith  one  with  another.  The  small  proprietor  lived  upon  his 
"  land ;  upon  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his  father,  and  he  enriched  it  by  the 
'*  toil  of  those  whom  he  should  support  in  idleness,  did  he  fiul  to  provide  them  in 
"  work.  He  was  amply  repaid  by  produce  or  improvement  for  the  outlay  he  had 
«  made,  and  he  derived  security  and  happiness  from  the  zeal  and  affection  of  those 
"  whose  labour  enriched  him.  It  is  thus  a  state  is  made  to  flourish, — not  by  abs- 
"  tract  theories  on  the  division  of  labour,  or  the  employment  of  capital,  or  on 
"  hidden  modes  of  taxation,  but  by  the  establishment  of  as  many  commonwealths 
"  as  there  are  towns  or  hamlets  in  a  nation,  in  each  of  which  the  head  and  mem- 
**  hers  are  cemented  by  mutual  dependence  and  common  interest." — Dr.  Doyle^t 
Letter,  p.  50. 
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cretion  of  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  by  the  rate-payers^ 
shall  be  given  to  the  destitute  poor;  and  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  such  workhouses^  &c.  shall  be  defirayed  by  a  rate 
to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  guardians  on  all  real  property 
within  the  union. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  workhouses  are 
sufficient  tests  of  destitution  in  England.  It  is  objected  that 
they  are  less  likely  to  prove  so  in  Ireland^  because,  although 
a  workhouse  may  make  the  condition  of  a  pauper  less  de- 
sirable in  the  former  than  that  of  an  independent  labourer, 
it  can  scarcely  do  so  in  the  latter,  where  no  workhouse  dietary 
can  be  lower  than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  England  the  workhouse  diet  is  usu- 
ally much  superior  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  independent 
labourer ;  but  that  the  discipline,  the  labour,  the  classifica- 
tion, and  especially  the  confinement,  deter  all  persons  firom 
applying  for  the  relief  the  workhouses  afford  who  are  not  really 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  It  is  because  they  are  ^^  prisons^ 
and  ^^  bastilles,'^  terms  of  reproach  -applied  to  them  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  that  they  peculiarly  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  a  guarantee  against 
undue  applications*. 

*  If  we  compare  the  interior  of  a  labourer's  cottage  with  a  workhouse,  managed 
according  to  your  regulations,  we  shall  find  the  latter  superior  to  the  foimer  in 
every  point  <^  comfort  and  convenience :  and  in  the  newly-erected  wrakhonses 
especially,  which  are  universal  in  East  Kent,  this  superiority  is  striking^  manifest. 
^The  dietaiy,  in  spite  of  the  complaints  made  of  it,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  more  than  tbe 
great  majority  of  inmates  can  consume,  and  considerably  better  than  is  genaiQj 
obtained  by  independent  labourers  in  this  county.  Every  requisite  of  bedding,  of 
clothing,  of  furniture,  is  supplied  in  the  workhouses,  of  a  quality  beyond  all  com- 
parison better  than  can  be  met  with  in  the  cottages.  The  rooms  are  more  cleanly, 
airy,  and  better  built ;  whilst,  instead  of  the  dirt^r  and  indecent  huddling  tog^faer 
of  offices,  and  persons,  as  is  Uie  too  frequent  practice  in  labourers'  dwdUngs,  here 
each  apartment  has  its  distinct  and  appropriate  use.  There  is  one  room  for  sleep- 
ing, another  for  eating,  another  for  cooking,  another  for  washing,  &c  If  a  woik- 
house  inmate  is  ill,  there  is  the  hospital  r^y  to  reodve  him,  where  the  best  me- 
dical attendance  is  daily,  and  if  necessarily,  hourly  supplied ;  whoe  he  ia  con- 
stantly waited  upon  by  persons  appointed  to  nurse  him,  and  where  every  article  of 
diet  that  the  physician  may  think  calculated  to  hasten  recovery,  or  alleviate  ^ 
pain  of  disease,  is  instantly  and  tmsparingly  given.  If  he  desires  moral  or  rdi- 
gious  instruction  the  chaplain  is  at  hand  to  impart  it;  whatever  may  be  hia  per* 
suasion,  a  minister  of  his  choice  is  immediately  sent  for,  should  he  <i«»tnfin4  it. 
The  bed  of  death  in  a  workhouse  need  never  be  without  the  oonadlatkiiis  of  rdi- 
gion.—Z>//«r  qfR  Carleton  Ttyg^U  to  the  Poor  Law  Commktkmen. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  the  workhouses,  none  but  the  absolutdy  destitute 
will  remain  in  them.  A  country  overseer,  writing  to  the  Poor  Law  Commia- 
sioners,  observes :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  worked  miracles  vrith  the  new  law;  you 
**  have  healed  the  sick,  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lune  to  waUc"— JE^wr/  qf 
Poor  Law  Commistioners, 
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They  will,  we  think^  prove  even  more  effectual  tests  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England^  because  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 
to  whom  confinement  is  so  irksome  as  to  the  Irish  peasantry. 
If  they  were  mere  almshouses  where  food  and  raiment  were 
provided  for  the  poor,  without  making  confinement  and  re- 
straint the  condition  of  relief,  they  would  be  soon  filled  by 
the  working  classes.  Without  the  protection  they  afford,  the 
experiment  of  introducing  a  poor  law  into  Ireland  would  in- 
deed be  fidl  of  hazard.  The  only  boon  that  a  poor  law  can 
safely  offer,  is  a  remedy  against  starvation ;  the  only  efficient 
test  that  has  been  yet  discovered  of  the  necessities  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  relief,  is  the  workhouse. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  workhouse  restraint  is  suf- 
ficient for  this  all-important  purpose,  without  providing  any 
additional  method  of  adding  to  the  wretchedness  of  want,  and 
of  rendering  relief  less  desirable  than  independence.  They 
have  been  made  therefore  sufiiciently  comfortable  here,  under 
the  reformed  system,  without  proving  in  practice  to  diminish^ 
in  the  least  degree,  the  motives  to  industry  and  independent 
labour. 

But  it  is  stated  that  workhouses  cannot  provide  for  the 
great  mass  of  destitution  in  Ireland  which  will  claim  relief; 
and  that  it  is  not  alms,  but  employment  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  people*.  In  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Come  wall  Lewis  t^  that  when  the  English  poor  law 
commissioners  commenced  their  operations,  they  anticipated 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  would  require  room 
than  have  in  fact  claimed  admission ;  they  began  by  building 
workhouses  for  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  they 
have  since,  in  most  cases,  found  it  sufficient  to  allow  for  one 
per  cent  J.   Some  of  the  spacious  buildings  erected  at  the  out- 


*  Aurenzebe,  (voyez  Chardin,  Voyage  de  Perse,  torn.  viiL)  k  qui  on  demandait 
ponrquoi  il  ne  batissait  point  d'hopitaux,  dit,  '*  Je  rendrai  mon  empire  si  riche 
qu'il  n*aun  pas  besoin  dliopitaux.*'  U  aurait  fallu  dire,  Je  eommmceraipar  rendre 
mon  engfire  riche,  etje  bdterai  des  hopitaux. — Esprit  des  Loia,  liv.  23,  diap.  29. 

t  Remarks  on  the  3rd  Report  of  Irish  Poor  Commissioners. 

X  This  is  the  amount  assumed  by  Mr.  NichoUs  for  which  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion may  be  required  in  Ireland.  He  therefore  proposes  that  100  workhouses  shall 
be  provided,  each  affording  accommodation  for  800  inmates,  and  the  whole  for 
60,000.  He  considers  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pauper  inmates  will  amount  to 
1«.  per  head  per  week,  and  the  establishment  6</.,  making  together  U.  6<f.  per  head 
per  week.    Thus  he  dulculates  that  if  all  the  workhouses  should  be  full  throu^- 
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set  of  their  proceedings  are  now  nearly  untenanted.  What 
per-centage  of  the  population  it  may  be  requisite  to  provide 
for  in  Ireland,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

But,  say  another  class  of  reasoners,  this  plan  cannot  suc- 
ceed, because  the  Irish  will  not  enter  into  your  workhouses  ; 
and  it  will  be  productive  of  positive  injury,  by  exciting  fidse 
hopes  in  the  poor,  and  shutting  up  the  sources  of  private  cha- 
rity from  which  they  are  now  sustained. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  government,  in  offering  relief  to  the  destitute,  to 
guard  it  with  such  checks,  that  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor 
shall  suffer  from  it  greater  evils  than  those  sought  to  be  re- 
medied. If  the  poor  hope  for  more,  they  hope  for  that  which 
no  legislature  can  or  ought  to  supply,  and  which  nature  in- 
tended should  only  be  the  reward  of  labour,  fingality  and  pru- 
dence. ReUef,  it  has  been  found,  cannot  be  offered  with  safety, 
even  to  the  poor  themselves,  in  any  other  form  than  the  one 
proposed  under  the  Irish  Bill. 

Experience  does  not  show  that  a  compulsory  rate  destroys 
private  charity.  In  England  the  most  munificent  institutions 
for  the  poor  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  where  the  legal 
assessment  has  been  larger.  In  Scotland  also  a  compulsory 
rate  and  a  voluntary  contribution  co-exist  even  in  the  same 
districts ;  and  the  exception  to  this  general  n^le  is  not  likety 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  where  charity  is  an  essential  portion 
of  the  character  of  the  people.  Besides,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  the  poor  are  now  supported  in  that  country  by  a 
class  of  persons  little  better  provided  for  than  themselves.  Is 
it  not  just  therefore  to  equalize  the  burden  ?  Ought  the 
master  of  the  stately  mansion,  whose  gate  and  purse  are 


out  the  year,  the  total  charge  of  maintenance,  &c.  would  be  per  annum  312t00(M. 

If  full  three  quarters  of  the  year 260,0001. 

If  fuU  half  of  the  year   208,000^ 

The  cost  of  erecting  each  workhouse  he  estimates  at  7000^,  giving  700,000^  for 
the  whole. 

On  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  1820,  the  annual  charge  of  the  Scotdi 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  was  114,195^ — See  Report  presented  to  the 
House  qf  Commons,  23rd  June  1820. 

In  1821,  the  population  of  Scotland  amounted  to  2,093,456. 

Assuming  the  annual  charge  in  Ireland  to  bear  a  proportion  to  that  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ratio  of  their  relative  population,  it  would  not  amount  to  quite  460,000^ 
In  Scotland  out-door  relief  is  given. 
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equally  closed  against  the  poor^  be  permitted  to  go  free,  while 
the  cottager  contributes  his  share  to  the  wants  of  the  desti- 
tute ?  A  poor  law  cannot^  indeed^  provide  employment  di- 
rectly ;  but  it  may  do  much  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
great  desideratum  indirectly.  The  attention  of  the  rate-pay- 
ers will  be  necessarily  turned  to  the  situation  of  the  poor^  and 
tiieir  own  interest  will  be  concerned  essentially  in  providing 
them  with  work;  and  this  stimulus  will  be  greatest  upon 
the  largest  owners  of  property^  whose  means  of  affording  that 
employment  are  greatest.  We  think,  if  no  other  reason  than 
this  existed  for  the  imposition  of  a  compulsory  poor  rate  in 
Ireland,  that  it  is  conclusive  as  to  its  expediency. 

It  may  moreover  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  will  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter  in  Ire- 
land than  they  have  had  in  England.  Here,  the  new  system 
had  to  correct  a  vicious  one,  which  had  become  engrafted  in  the 
habits  of  the  people, — to  effect  that  ethical  difficulty  of  retra- 
cing false  steps,  sufficiently  formidable  in  individual  cases,  but 
everything  save  impossible  where  masses  are  to  be  reformed. 
They  were  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  superintend  interests 
of  the  most  important  kind,  and  to  exert  powers  of  a  novel  and 
extensive  nature.  They  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the 
Hydra  of  pauperism  in  the  abstract,  but  with  the  existing  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law,  in  all  its  complex  relations ;  to 
grapple  in  many  cases  with  chiu-chwardens  and  overseers, 
select  vestries  and  boards  of  guardians, — some  of  them  having 
interests,  almost  all  of  them  prejudices,  opposed  to  the  new 
law ;  to  conciUate  local  jealousies,  correct  erroneous  princi- 
ples, and  reduce  the  chaos  of  various  and  confficting  regula- 
tions into  order*. 

*  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  thus  describe  their  "  modus  operandL''  Hav- 
ing put  our  assistant-commissioners  in  possession  of  our  views,  and  of  the  general 
information  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  all 
the  local  information  and  statistics  which  our  office  could  furnish,  relating  to  the 
parishes  and  districts  assigned  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  re-examine  every 
parish ;  Ist,  with  relation  to  the  description  and  pressure  of  any  existing  evils  in 
the  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish ;  2dly,  as  to  the  means  existing  within 
the  parish  of  remedying  such  evils ;  3rdly,  as  to  the  remedies  available  by  means 
of  a  union  with  other  parishes,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  imion  requisite  and 
practicable  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  administration  on  sound  princi- 
ples. Upon  this  examination  the  assistant-commissioner  is  required  to  prepare  a 
written  report  to  the  board,  setting  forth  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for 
adoption,  and  referring  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  recommendation  of  each 
measure  is  founded.    Where  the  formation  of  a  union  is  recommended,  a  consider- 
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When  they  succeeded^  under  these  drcumstancea^  in  effiect- 
ing  the  wholesome  changes  they  have  done^  at  the  cost  of  so 
litde  comparative  suffering  to  the  poor  people  who  had  been 
the  victuns  of  the  mal-administration  of  the  old  law^  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  their  plan  will  succeed  in  Ireland^  where 
the  same  difficidties  do  not  present  themselves^  and  vdiere 
the  Commissioners  enter  upon  their  task  with  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  experience.  The  first  great  change 
they  made  in  England  was  the  substitution  of  relief  in  kind 
for  a  money  allowance^  which  usually  found  its  way  to  the 
beer  and  gin  shops.  This  at  once,  while  it  reUeved  destitu- 
tion, lightened  greatly  the  burthen  of  outdoor  reUef.  Their 
next  object  was  to  adopt  as  widely  as  possible  reUef  within  the 
workhouse,  which  they  found  the  only  test  of  destitution  that 
could  be  reUed  on,  having,  with  Uttle  success,  tried  all  the 
intermediate  steps  of  outdoor  labour.  That  a  change  so  great 
should  have  excited  considerable  clamour  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers,  and  be  warmly  opposed  by  those  who  derived  profit 
from  the  old  system,  was  to  be  expected ;  but  after  a  carefbl 
investigation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  we 
think  that  the  firmness,  combined  with  moderation  and  hu- 
manity, which  they  have  shown  in  the  exercise  of  their  im^ 
portant  fimctions,  deserve  especial  commendation.  Their  la- 
bours have  been  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  poor  themselves  as 
to  the  owners  of  property.  The  old  poor  law  system  threat- 
ened, in  process  of  time,  to  absorb  the  whole  rental  of  the 

able  portion  of  the  data  collected  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  form.  In  many  in- 
stances we  find  it  necessary  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with  the  asaistant-oom- 
missioner  before  determining  on  the  measures  proposed,  and  as  to  his  general 
course  of  proceedings.  It  has  been  a  general  practice  wi^  eadi  assistant-com- 
missioner, before  finally  determining  upon  his  recommendations  with  rdation  to 
any  district,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  parties,  the  most  deeply  intveited  in  the 
proposed  arrangements,  namely,  the  principal  owners  and  rate-payos,  and  pariah 
officers.  At  this  meeting  he  has  explained  the  measures  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  board  for  adoption,  and  has  invited  Uie  exposition  of  any 
objections,  and  the  suggestions  of  any  additions  to  those  measures. 

The  Commissioners  state  their  exertions  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labours  to  the  formation  of  unions  qfpanihet,  because,  1st.  Ihej 
found  that  the  means  of  an  efficient  administration  was  thereby  obtainable  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  2nd.  that  provisions  were  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  contracting 
for  a  whole  union  on  open  tender ;  3rdly.  that  petty  interests  or  feelings  dominant 
in  the  smaller  districts  were  thereby  got  rid  of. 

They  describe  the  most  convenient  limits  of  unions,  which  they  have  found,  to  be 
that  of  a  circle,  taking  a  market  town  as  a  centre,  and  comprehending  those  sur- 
rounding parishes  whose  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  aame  maiket. 
— lit  Annual  Report  qfPoor  Law  Commisnonen, 
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country.  With  rent  would  have  been  taken  capital^  the  fund 
finom  which  labour  is  supplied.  Cultivation  would  then  have 
been  suspended,  and  starvation  and  depopulation  have  fol- 
lowed. To  complain  of  the  suffering  inseparable  firom  the 
application  of  the  remedy  to  this  frightful  state  of  things^  is 
as  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of  the  pain  attending  ampu- 
tation^ which  saves  the  body  at  the  expense  of  an  unsound 
limb. 

The  workhouse  system  vindicates  humanity,  by  providing 
that  no  one  shall  perish  from  destitution ;  and  it  accomplishes 
this  great  object  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, without  proving  pernicious  to  the  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  independence  of  the  working  classes.  Such  is  the 
system  the  Poor  Law  Bill  will  introduce  into  Ireland.  We 
have  shown,  that  to  the  great  mind  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  we 
are  indebted  for  its  plan ;— it  was  recommended  by  Locke, — is 
sanctioned  by  humanity  and  reason,  and  its  safety  has  been 
tested  by  experience. — ^Thus  fortifie<^  we  entertain  the  strong- 
est hopes  of  its  success. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  which  has  been  deferred  until  next 
Session  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  will  then 
doubtiess  become  law  with  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill 
and  a  Tithe  Bill.  Our  regret  for  its  delay  is  much  lessened 
by  the  reflection,  that  these  three  measures,  of  such  momentous 
interest  to  the  Irish  people,  shall  pass  together,  and  adorn 
the  annals  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  young  Queen. 

We  had  intended  to  have  considered  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Bill  in  detail,  but  as  it  will  probably  receive 
many  alterations  before  it  becomes  law,  we  shall  defer  these 
observations,  and  some  others  we  intended  to  have  made  on 
the  important  duties  which  will  devolve  on  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  to  a  more  fitting  occasion.  We  will  content  our- 
selves at  present  with  stating  that,  however  we  deprecate  a 
system  of  legislating  ^^de  minimis,^'  or  approve  of  delegating 
to  the  Commissioners  such  a  general  power  of  regulation  and 
control  as  shall  attain  a  consistent  and  harmonious  adjnini- 
stration  of  the  Poor  Law,  yet  we  must  protest  against  the  ex- 
tent of  some  of  the  powers,  particularly  that  of  taxatiofa,  vested 
in  them  under  the  Bill. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  great  principle  of  workhouse  relief 
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m<Hre  important  than  its  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  poOT. 
The  immigrants  to  England  from  Italy^  France^  Germany  and 
other  countries  are  noted  for  the  exercise  of  some  art ;  but 
those  from  Ireland  take  possession  of  the  lowest  depart- 
ments of  manual  labour^  and  endeavour  by  mere  physical  ex- 
ertion to  make  up  for  want  of  skill.  To  the  rising  generation 
we  look  for  better  things ;  and  much  may  be  done  towards  this 
desirable  object  by  teaching  poor  cliildren  in  the  workhouses 
a  trade^  which  formed  a  part  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  plan,  and 
which  was  so  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  William  Pet^ 
and  Locke. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  owes  its  origin  to  Lord  J<dm 
Russell.  Acting  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  flung  be- 
hind him  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Government,  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  to  inquire  into 
the  applicability  of  a  poor  law  to  Ireland,  and  issued  in  1836 
his  own  letter  instead  of  the  King's  commission,  authorizing 
Mr.  George  Nicholls  to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion 
with  respect  to  any  measures  to  be  introduced  into  P^urliament 
during  the  (then)  ensuing  session  for  their  benefit.  The  bill 
is  the  residt  of  that  investigation. 

Upon  Lord  John  Russell  will  therefore  descend  the  respon- 
sibilities of  ^Eulure,  or  the  honours  of  success. 

We  set  out  by  stating  our  opinion  that  the  primary  cause 
of  destitution  in  Ireland  may  be  traced  to  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  pauperism  to  be  there  met  with  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  system  now  in  course  of  operation, 
and  which  will  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  both*.     We 

*  The  bad  system  of  colture  hitherto  pursued  in  Ireland,  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  calculation : — ^The  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Tables 
laid  before  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  by  BIr. 
Cowling,  amounted  to  34,254,000  acres. 

The  cultivated  land  of  IreUind,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Griffith, 
amounts  to  14,603,000  acres.  The  supposed  annual  value  of  the  agricultoial 
produce  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Griffith  calcuhites  to  be  150,000,0002.,  and  that  of 
Ireland,  36,000,000/. 

From  these  data  it  appears,  that  although  the  land  cultivated  in  Great  Britun, 
as  compared  with  that  cultivated  in  Ireland,  does  not  quite  equal  the  proportion 
of  2^  to  1 ;  yet  that  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fbnner, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  latter,  exceeds  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  This  is 
owing  to  the  land  in  Great  Britain  being  cultivated  in  larger  masses,  upon  whidi 
capital,  combined  with  labour,  can  be  most  productively  employed. 
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have  shown  that  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  was  enacted  to  meet 
the  wide-spread  distress  occasioned  by  a  transition  from  the 
^^tem  of  small  holdings  to  that  of  a  consolidation  of  farms, 
and  a  better  practice  of  husbandry  in  this  country ;  and  that 
the  same  unavoidable  necessity  which  existed  here  for  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  at  that  period  exists  in  Ireland  at  this. 

We  have  also  referred  to  Scotland,  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  more  recent  example  of  the  like  causes  and  effects.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  minute  subdivision  of  land 
existed  in  that  country*.  It  then  presented  the  same  aspect 
that  Ireland  does  now, — a  rude  state  of  farming,  clumsy  agri- 
cultural implements,  unskilful  culture  and  a  deficient  return. 
A  change  to  larger  farms,  brought  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  skill  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  has  succeeded, 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  intelligence  of  the  people.  In  that  country  also,  as 
in  England,  a  poor  law  served  essentially  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  peopl^  during  the  period  of  transition ;  and 
it  was  unattended  with  the  evils  of  the  English  poor  law, 
because  it  was  judiciously  administered. 

The  existing  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  described  in 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  Appendices  (D.)  (E.)  (F.)  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland.  This  having 
been  taken  on  the  spot,  and  collected  from  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, forms  a  valuable  repertory  of  factsf.  Mr.  Nicholls's 
views  on  the  same  subject  contained  in  his  Report,  being  the 
result  of  a  hasty  personal  inspection,  do  not  possess  an  equal 
claim  upon  public  consideration.  A  summary  of  the  evidence 
of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  which,  being  spread  over  se- 
veral lai^  parliamentary  volumes,  and  necessarily  loaded 
with  repetitions,  is  rather  formidable  to  the  most  courageous 
reader,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bicheno.  To  those  do- 
cuments we  have  fully  adverted  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review  J.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them 
here.    They  fiilly  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken  on  the 

*  See  Robertson's  Rural  RecoDedaons.  Irvine,  1829. 

t  The  evidence  has  been  collected  from  thirty-two  baronies,  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  by  assistant  commissioners  associated  together  in  pairs ;  the 
one  an  English  agriculturist,  and  the  other  an  Insh  resident. 

X  Vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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subject  of  an  Irish  Poor  Law.    We  shall  content  oursehretf 
with  one  further  extract  from  Mr.  Bicheno's  remarks. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  to  society  of  tiiat  di»- 
position  to  accnmulate  which  belongs  to  mankind  arrived  at  a  certain  stige 
of  advancement,  which  introduces  provident  and  thoughtful  habits,  andfe- 
strains  them  from  seizing  on  the  indulgence  of  to-day  with  a  certaintj 
that  the  penalty  of  misery  will  follow  on  the  morrow.  It  is  in  many  ia. 
stances  the  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  It  is  this  great  prin- 
ciple, springing  from  selfishness,  yet  expanding  into  a  great  moral  power 
by  means  of  education  and  habit,  that  distinguishes  the  prosp^xMis  and 
happy  nation  from  the  miserable  and  degraded  one.  The  absence  of  it  has 
been  too  conspicuous  throughout  Ireland.  The  effects  are  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  every  reflecting  inhabitant ;  and  though  it  may  be  hoped  that 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  diflfiising  itself  among  the  upper  classes,  the 
poor  have  not  participated  in  the  benefit,  but  are  thoughtless,  reckless,  and 
improvident  as  ever.  Very  unreasonable  expectations  are,  however,  in- 
dulged by  society  on  this  subject.  It  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  view  to  at- 
tribute these  deficiencies  to  innate  vices,  not  possessed  by  other  peasants, 
or  to  an  inferior  nature.  If  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  peroeiTe  a 
more  intelligible  cause.  Their  situation  is  unlike  that  of  every  other  pea- 
sant tenantry  throughout  Europe.  To  compare  them  with  English  la- 
bourers,  is  to  compare  them  with  a  class  to  whom  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance ;  but  if  they  be  compared  with  the  peasant  tenants  of  the  continent, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  their  superiors  in  intelligence,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise, and  their  equals  in  industry,  oeconomy,  and  virtue.  Their  vices  have 
sprung  from  their  situation,  not  their  situation  from  their  vices.  Tlie  sel- 
fish principle  upon  which  all  accumulation  is  based,  has  found  nothing  to 
act  on ;  and  they  save  nothing,  because  they  have  nothing  to  save.  Their 
whole  stock  consists,  at  the  best  times,  of  a  root  speedily  decomposed,  of 
apparel  hardly  enough  to  cover  them,  and  of  a  cabin  barely  sufildent  to 
screen  them  from  the  elements.  But  the  immediate  evil  which  accmes  to 
the  community  from  this  degradation  of  a  great  class  is,  that  the  prospect 
of  hopeless  penury  encourages  them  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which 
self-denial  usually  ensures,  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  witiioat 
restraint. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  the  cottier  system  has  given  origin  to  inordinate 
competition  for  land,  and  has  raised  rents  to  an  unreasonable  amount,  it 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  rate  of  wages  stationary.  In  the 
case  of  cottiers  and  others  deriving  their  wages  from  the  soil,  rent  and 
wages  act  and  react  continually  on  each  other.  The  rent  that  a  cottier 
pa3rs  is  not  determined  by  the  value  of  the  produce  which  he  can  obtain 
from  the  soil,  but  it  is  determined  by  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as 
wages  earned  among  strangers,  scarcity  of  land,  and  extreme  necessity ; 
while  the  wages  that  he  receives  at  home  will  be  measured  by  the  lowest 
wages  which  he  is  content  to  accept  from  the  land  he  occupies.  If  he  be 
willing  to  receive  in  remuneration  for  his  labour  the  potatoes  which  are 
the  result  of  that  labour,  the  value  of  these  potatoes  will  become  the 
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Btandaid  of  his  wages ;  tmd  there  can  h%  Uttk  doubt,  that  (f  the  peaemUry 
bad  been  habituated  to  looh  upon  wheaten  bread  as  a  necessary  portion  of  their 
food,  they  would  have  secured  to  themselves  wages  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  cost  qf  that  article  of  diet, 

'*  The  middlemen  at  first  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  subdivision  of 
land  to  enable  them  to  derive  a  profit.  The  land  held  by  the  father  is  ap- 
portioned among  his  descendants,  oftentimes  in  equal  shares,  according  to 
the  law  of  gavel  kind ;  and  as  the  proprietors  as  well  as  the  middlemen 
had,  op  to  a  recent  period,  no  interest  in  checking  this  tendency,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  it  has  gone  on  in  some  places  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited. 
The  portion  of  land  is  become  at  last  in  some  places  so  small,  as  not  to 
yield  the  occupants  a  sufficient  stock  of  food  for  the  year's  consumptioui 
making  it  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  impossible,  for  them  to  pay 
the  rent.  The  means  of  cultivation  are  also  abridged  by  their  poverty,  so 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  species  of  potatoe,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  a  large  produce  of  the  worst  quality ;  and  even  of  this  the 
crop  has  of  late  years  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  failure.  As  soon 
as  the  landlords  perceived  their  rents  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  (he  whole 
prodnce  of  the  soil,  if  population  and  subdivision  proceeded  at  the  same 
rate,  was  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the  subsistence  of  the  occupiers,  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  situation.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  since  the  war,  and  the  diminished  demand  for  labour  in 
the  home  and  Englbh  market,  contributed  to  their  difficulties ;  and  these, 
with  the  alteration  of  the  law  respecting  the  political  franchise,  have  been 
tributary  causes  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  on 
the  important  questions  of  population  and  peasant  cultivators. 

"  The  great  complaint  now  among  them  is  redundancy  of  people,  and 
the  new  light  agriculture,  which  tends  to  the  extension  and  consolidation 
of  farms,  is  the  theme  of  all  praise.  The  chief  means  by  which  this  trans- 
ition has  hitherto  been  accomplished  in  Ireland,  is  by  the  cottier  labourers 
passing  into  con-acre  men,  thus  breaking  their  tie  to  a  particular  spot. 
Tliey  are  thus  forced  to  look  out  for  employment  as  labourers  in  agricul- 
tural or  some  other  business.  The  fate  of  many  of  these  unfortunate 
people  is  shocking  to  humanity. 

"  But  though  the  immediate  effect  of  dispossession  is  distressing  and  me- 
lancholy, the  benefits  to  society  at  large  are  apparent  by  the  alterations 
which  follow  upon  their  quitting  the  land.  Rents  fall,  cultivation  improves, 
exhausted  fields  recover  their  fertility,  capital  is  brought  into  display,  and 
the  soil,  which  added  little  or  nothing  in  the  hands  of  peasant  cultivators 
to  the  national  wealth,  is  immediately  made  more  productive,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulates  to  a  new  activity. 

"  There  are  two  other  distinct  classes,  occupiers  of  small  farms  and 
graziers.  Their  holdings  average  from  five  to  fifty  acres.  The  largest 
holdings  pay  the  lowest  rent ;  it  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of 
the  holdings  according  to  the  following  table. 

Farmers  of  40  acres  and  above  pay  about  ^1    5  0  per  acre. 

20to40 110  0  

10to20 115  0 
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Cottier  tenants  under  10  acres  pay  aboat  jS2    5  0  per  acre. 
Cottier  labourers  under  10 4    0  0 


Thus  the  poor  pay  the  highest  rent,  and  they  occupy  generally  the  worst 
land/' 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  point  out  the  mi- 
nute particulars  in  which  Mr.  NichoUs^s  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  differs  firom  that  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  so  ably  drawn  by  Mr.  Bicheno.  Mr.  NichoUs's 
hasty  impressions  are  not  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the 
latter  statement,  founded  on  the  most  ample  and  searching 
evidence.  In  that,  however,  which  is  important  to  our  pre- 
sent inquiry,  namely,  that  great  destitution  exists,  they  both 
concur,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  its  amount,  or  as  to 
causes  and  remedies. 

While  society  in  general,  and  landlords  in  particular,  derive 
advantages  from  the  consolidation  of  farms,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  not  to  make  some  provision  for  the  ejected  tenantiy, 
who,  from  causes  which  they  cannot  control,  are  brought  to 
destitution. 

These  poor  people  have  already  endured  much,  and  have 
shown  more  patience  under  severe  suffering  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  It  is  a  calumny  to  term  them  *'sa- 
^^  vage"  and  cruel ;  the  social  virtues  are  no  where  to  be  found 
more  prevalent  than  amongst  them,  the  dark  features  in  their 
character  are  the  result  of  misgovemment  and  other  circum- 
stances for  which  they  are  not  answerable. — Tis  true  the  Irish 
peasant  is  sometimes  reckless  of  legal  obligations,  and  n^ard- 
less  of  social  duties.  But  he  has  felt  that  the  laws  were  not 
his  friends,  and  from  society  he  has  derived  no  benefit.  When 
the  tithe  proctor  entered  his  cabin,  and  carried  off  his  last 
blanket  and  even  the  roots  upon  which  his  wretched  family 
depended  for  their  daily  meal,  he  may  have  been  told  it  was 
*^  duly  done/^  and  *^  according  to  law.'* — ^When  ejected  firom 
his  cabin  with  a  starving  family,  without  provision  or  prospect 
save  from  precarious  charity,  because  a  farm  was  to  be  con- 
soUdated,  he  may  have  been  assured  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  because  everything  was  ^^  legally'*  done.  No  doubt 
it  was ;  but  will  famine  be  less  exacting  because  the  law  has 
been  satisfied  ? — Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  however  it  may  be 
deplored,  that  the  outcast  tenantry  should  enter  into  combi- 
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nations^  where  absolute  despair  b  their  bond  of  union^  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  their  incentive,  to  vindicate  the  great  law  of 
nature  against  that  of  the  statute  book,  or  that  Captain 
Rock^s  code  should  supersede  the  Clueen^s?  How  can  the 
^^  lex  scripta'^  be  enforced,  when  it  is  opposed  to  that  so  elo- 
quently described  by  Cicero,  the  ''Lex  non  scripta,  sed  nata ; 
^'  quam  non  didicimus,  legimus,  accepimus,  sed  ex  ipsa  na- 
^  tura  hausimus,  expressimus,  arripuimus;  ad  quam  non  docti, 
^  sed  facti  sumus  '*  ? 

The  Irish  peasant  is  said  to  have  little  regard  for  the  rights 
of  property,  the  protection  of  which  is  a  paramount  object 
with  all  civilized  nations,  as  without  such  protection  society 
could  not  hold  together.  But  has  property  no  reciprocal 
obligations  for  the  protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  laws  ? 
does  it  not  owe,  in  its  turn,  protection  against  destitution 
to  those  by  whose  labour  all  property  is  produced?  Most 
assuredly  it  does ;  and  the  best  mode  to  insure  its  being  re- 
spected in  Ireland  is  to  make  that  reciprocity  less  Irish, — 
which  is  said  to  be  all  on  one  side, — and  more  in  accordance 
with  humanity,  reason,  in  fine,  sound  policy.  Banded  societies 
of  desperate  men  who  were  turned  loose  upon  society  in 
England  by  the  operation  of  causes  similar  to  those  now 
existing  in  Ireland,  were  restored  to  order  by  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  after  every  other  means  for  the  suppression  of  tu- 
mult that  the  most  cruel  laws  and  most  arbitrary  executive 
could  devise  or  accomplish,  had  been  tried  in  vain.  To  a 
compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  we  confidently 
look  for  similar  results.  Without  some  such  measure  it  would 
be  idle  to  expect  them.  The  Poor  Law  will  effect  a  better 
understanding  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  thus  pro- 
duce Peace ; — Peace  will  invite  Capital — Capital  employ  La- 
bour— Labour  open  new  sources  of  Wealth ;  and  in  a  short 
period,  with  the  aid  of  other  remedial  measures  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert,  an  impoverished,  turbulentand  reckless 
population  will  become  careftil,  industrious  and  provident, 
and  Uie  permanent  improvement  of  Ireland  be  secured. 
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Article  III. 

1.  Th4or%e  du  Judaism.      Par  FAbbi^  Louis  Chiaryxi, 

Pro/esseur  des  Langues  Orientates  h  V  University  de  Var- 
sovie.    Paris,  1829. 

2.  Host.  Geschichte  der  Juden.    Berlin. 

3.  The  Jewish  Intelligencer.    London,  1837. 

4.  Ceremonies,  ctistoms,  rites  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.    By 

Hyman  Isaacs,  a  converted  Jew.    London. 

On  entering  Poland  from  Germany,  the  traveller  is  stmck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  people  entirely  different  from  the  Sla- 
vonian natives  of  the  country.  This  population,  which  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  a  strange  mixture  of  the  east  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  swarms  in  tovms  and  viQages,  crowds  the  mar- 
kets and  thoroughfares,  occupies  the  inns,  shops  and  pubUc- 
houses,  and  is  found  wherever  an  opportunity  may  present 
itself  for  realizing  gains,  without  submitting  to  any  hard 
work.  The  sharply-drawn  features  and  long  beards  of  the 
men,  and  the  coal-black  glowing  eyes  of  the  women,  betray 
their  oriental  origin ;  whilst  the  flowing  robes  and  hanging 
sleeves  of  the  males,  as  well  as  the  gothic  head  dresses,  neck- 
laces and  arm-bands  of  the  females,  strongly  reminding  us  of 
some  picture  which  represents  a  scene  of  the  middle  ages,  at- 
test a  nation  that  has  remained  stationary  amidst  the  general 
progress  of  centuries.  This  nation  are  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  justly  celebrated  Jews  of  Poland. 

In  England  the  Jewish  capitalist,  banker,  or  stock-broker 
is  discernible  to  an  observant  eye  only  by  his  oriental  cast  of 
physiognomy,  or  to  be  detected  by  occasional  mistakes  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  w  and  the  v ;  even  the  dealer  in  old 
clothes,  who  nests  in  Monmouth  Street,  or  some  other  purUeu 
of  the  great  metropolis,  differs  not  in  his  outward  appearance 
from  other  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  of  life. 
In  France,  the  Jew  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  civilization.  In  Germany,  although  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  two  above-mentioned  countries,  the 
Jews  are  rapidly  losing  their  exclusive  character,  through  the 
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general  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  by  which  even 
they  are  hurried  forward,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many 
of  them  to  oppose  a  tendency  which,  destroying  their  sepa- 
rate nationality,  amalgamates  them  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  where  they  have  settled.    The  Jews  of  Berlin*,  par- 
ticularly the  more  opulent,  are  generally  men  of  superior  edu- 
cation, amongst  whom  are  found  many  individuals  of  great 
eminence  in  different  branches  of  learning  and  science.     Yet 
this  class  are  only  Jews  by  name,  as  they  have  almost  entirely 
rejected  the  ceremonial  law,  and  retained  only  a  kind  of  bib- 
lical rationalism.     About  a  dozen  years  ago,  they  estabUshed 
at  Berlin  a  public  worship,  in  which  the  German  language 
was  used  instead  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  government  soon 
prohibited  its  exercise,  as  having  a  decidedly  deistical  ten- 
dency.    The  Jews  of  Francfort,  and  of  some  other  commer- 
cial towns  in  Germany,  are,  with  the  small  exception  of  some 
few  old  people,  entering  the  general  civilization  of  the  coun- 
try, not  by  means  of  a  higher  literary  and  scientific  education, 
but  by  the  even  more  powerful  incitement  of  a  \'ulgar  vanity ; 
the  Jewish  fop  of  Francfort  cares  as  Uttle  about  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions, or  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud,  as  his  learned  and 
sceptical  brother  of  Berlin. 

The  Jews  have  retained  their  distinct  character  better  in 
Bohemia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany;  but  the  Polish 
Jew  is  the  Jew  par  excellence,  and  such  as  the  dark  supersti- 
tion of  the  middle  ages  has  moulded  him.  Centuries  have 
rolled  on,  revolutions  have  convulsed  the  globe,  many  opinions 
have  arisen,  disturbed  the  world  and  passed  away ;  but  the 
Polish  Jew  remains  unchanged,  the  same  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance and  internal  dispositions,  in  his  physical  and  moral 
condition,  as  he  was  on  entering  Poland  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  he  found  there  a  refuge  from 
the  Crusaders,  who  commenced  their  great  work  of  delivering 
the  Holy  Land  by  persecuting  in  Germany  with  fire  and 
sword  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  Palestine. 

*  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  the  absurd  regulation,  so  contrary  to  the 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  Prussian  administration,  which  has  been  lately  published  at 
Berlin,  that  the  Jews  should  no  longer  be  called  in  the  official  acts,  Israelites  as 
they  have  been  heretofore,  but  simply  Jews,  which  name  is  still  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  countries,  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  particularly  by  the 
lower  classes. 

2  D  2 
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The  Jewish  nation  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  finr 
the  meditation  of  a  serious  mind ;  a  helpless  race  of  men 
whom  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate,  subsistiDg 
during  ages  of  unrelenting  persecution ;  and  though  dispened 
over  all  the  surface  of  the  world,  preserving  everywhere  their 
own  customs  and  religious  rites,  connected  with  each  oUier 
by  the  community  of  sentiments,  of  antipathies  and  pursuits, 
yet  separated  by  a  wonderful  destiny  from  the  general  mass 
of  mankind*.  Their  preservation  as  a  distinct  people  is 
indeed  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  workL 
What  is  become  of  those  celebrated  empires  whose  veiy  name 
still  excites  our  admiration  by  the  idea  of  greatness  attached 
to  them,  and  whose  power  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  the 
then  known  world  ?  They  are  only  remembered  as  monuments 
of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Greece  and  Rome  are  no 
more.  Their  descendants,  mixed  with  other  nations,  have  lost 
even  the  traces  of  their  origin ;  whilst  a  population  of  a  few 
millions  of  men,  so  often  subjugated,  stands  the  test  of  thirty 
revolving  centuries,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  of  unparalleled  per- 
secution. They  still  preserve  laws  which  were  given  them  in 
the  first  days  of  the  world,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  this  wonderful  people  connects  the  present  time 
with  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  wiU  end  before  thi  dissolution  of  our  globe.  The 
Jews  are  a  living  and  continual  miracle,  and  their  exemption 
from  the  common  fate  of  nations  afibrds  the  strongest  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They  are,  as 
it  was  foretold,  dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  being  them- 
selves the  depositories  of  these  oracles,  in  which  their  own 
unbelief  and  consequent  sufierings  are  clearly  predicted.  ^'Had 
^^  the  Jews*'  (says  Pascal)  ^^been  all  converted,  we  should  have 
^^  had  none  but  suspected  witnesses.  Had  they  all  been  de- 
'^  stroyed,  we  should  have  had  no  witnesses  at  aU.''  The  ex- 
act accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction  respecting  the 
destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  and  the  calamities  they 
have  endured  during  their  dispersion,  have  furnished  eveiy 


'*'  It  is  well  understood  that  we  except  from  this  general  rule  the  Jews  whom  we 
have  described  as  having  lost  their  separate  nationality  by  the  general  progress  of 
civilization;  the  number  of  such  Jews  is  however  very  small  when  compared  to 
their  total  population  scattered  over  all  the  world. 
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age  with  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  One  of  the  great  designs  of  their  being  pre- 
served and  continued  ^  distinct  people  appears  to  be^  that 
their  singular  destiny  might  confirm  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Gospel  which  they  reject,  and  that  they  might  strengthen 
the  faith  of  others  in  those  sacred  truths  to  which  they  refuse 
to  yield  their  own  assent. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  Jews  of 
Poland,  whose  number,  living  in  different  provinces  which 
confltituted  the  kingdom  of  Poland  before  the  partition  of 
1772,  may  be  computed  at  two  millions*,  making  the  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  those  provinces.  Such  an  ag- 
gr^ation  of  Jews  has,  to  our  knowledge,  never  taken  place  in 
any  other  country,  and  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
having  experienced  in  Poland  milder  treatment  and  greater 
protection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  advantages 
which  attracted  them  from  every  quarter  to  a  land  which  was 
not  unjustly  called  their  paradise  f. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  first  Jews  who  arrived  in 
Poland  were  fiigitives  firom  Germany,  whence  they  fled  before 
the  persecutions  of  the  Crusaders.  This  fact  seems  to  derive 
confirmation  firom  the  circumstance,  that  the  language  of  the 
Polish  Jews  is  even  to  this  day  a  corrupted  German.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  arrived  likewise 
from  the  Russian  principalities,  whence  they  were  expelled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  There  is  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  Jews  had  already  been  settled  in  Poland 

*  The  whole  population  of  Jews  hi  aU  parts  of  the  world  was  estimated 

by  Wallace  at    7,000,000, 

by  Michaetis  at 5,000,000, 

by  Basnage  at    3,000,000, 

by  Gregoire  at  6,000,000. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  estimation  of  Gregoire  approximates  the  nearest 
to  the  truth. 

t  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  that  the  Jewish  religion  has  been  once  since  the 
destraction  of  Jerusalem  the  dominant  religion  of  a  state,  or  at  least  the  creed  pro- 
fened  by  the  rulers  of  a  country ;  we  mean  the  monarchs  of  the  powerful  king. 
dom  of  the  Chasars,  whose  capital  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  near 
its  mouth,  and  who  were  professing  Judaism  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuiy. 
This  hetf  reported  by  the  Jewish  Babbi  Jehndah  (vid.  Buxtorf,  junior^  has  been 
considered  by  some  historians  as  a  fiction;  it  is  howeyer  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  some  Arabian  writers,  partieulaiiy  by  that  of  Ibn  Fodan,  a  traTcJler  of  the 
tenth  century,  whose  account  contained  in  the  geographical  dictionary  of  Jacoot 
hss  been  published  at  St.  Petersborg,  with  a  German  tnuulation  by  the  learned  ori- 
entalist Fiaen. 
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previously  to  the  first  Crusade,  and  that  they  enjoyed  great 
privileges.  We  know  from  Dlugosh,  that  Saint  Judith,  queen 
of  Vladislavus  Herman,  who  reigned  (1079 — 1102)  expended 
large  sums  to  redeem  from  the  Jews  such  debtors  as  were 
unable  to  pay  their  obligations.  It  appears  from  this  that  the 
Jews  had  a  right  to  detain  in  prison  their  insolvent  debtors 
until  they  had  discharged  their  debt  by  their  labour.  The 
law  by  which  such  a  debtor  was  deUvered  into  the  power  of 
his  creditor,  until  he  paid  off  his  debt  with  the  produce  of  his 
labour,  existed  in  almost  all  the  early  Slavonian  codes; 
but  it  proves  that  the  Jews  were  much  favoured,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  that  law  was  extended  to  their  Christian  debtors. 

The  first  known  privilege  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Poland  is 
that  of  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Grand  Poland,  dated  Kalish  1264, 
and  which  affords  them  considerable  advantages.  The  most 
extensive  rights  were  however  conferred  upon  them  in  1334 
by  Casimir  the  Great,  who  calls  them  his  faithful  and  able 
mhjecisy  fideles  et  idonei.  . 

These  were  ascribed  to  Casimir's  known  attachment  to  Eis- 
ther,  a  beautiful  Jewess,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  w^e 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  several  daughters^  who 
followed  the  creed  of  their  mother.  This  assertion  however, 
although  repeated  by  almost  every  historian  who  has  written 
on  the  Jews,  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  when  we  consider  that 
the  privilege  in  question  was  granted  two  years  after  Casimir's 
accession  to  the  throne,  whilst  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
fair  Jewess  only  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  beautifid  Esther,  whose  influence  is  described 
to  have  been  as  advantageous  to  her  nation  as  that  of  her  royal 
namesake,  was  not  bom  when  the  above-mentioned  privilege 
was  granted. 

This  important  document  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  confirmation  of  the  privilege  of  1264 ;  and  it  appears  firom 
its  provisions,  that  the  Jews  enjoyed  in  many  respects  rights 
equal  to  those  of  the  nobles.  This  opinion  derives  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  of  Vislitza,  given  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
1347,  the  Je\'V's  were  subject  to  the  territorial  or  common  law  by 
which  the  nobles  were  judged,  and  not  to  the  statutes  of  Mag- 
deburg, or  the  German  municipal  law  which  ruled  the  towns. 
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They  were  however  amenable^  not  to  the  territorial  courts 
where  the  nobles  were  judged,  but  to  the  tribunal  of  the  king, 
or  to  that  of  a  Palatine,  i.e.  they  were  not  judged  by  the  ju- 
dicial, but  by  the  administrative  authorities. 

The  rights  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  the  above-mentioned 
privilege  are  very  great  indeed,  and  perhaps  evince  too  much 
partiaUty  for  a  nation  which,having  no  other  pursuit  than  gain, 
naturally  acquired  an  avaricious  propensity ;  and  which,  being 
the  object  of  almost  universal  odium  and  persecution,  was  ne- 
cessarily animated  by  great  hatred  against  the  Christians,  on 
whom  it  sought  to  retdiate  its  numberless  wrongs  whenever 
a  fair  opportimity  presented  itself  for  doing  so  with  impunity. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  above-mentioned  lawthat  the  evidence 
of  a  Christian  could  not  be  admitted  against  a  Jew,  imless 
supported  by  that  of  a  Jew  also. 

In  all  cases  respecting  money  lent  by  a  Jew  and  goods 
pawned  by  a  Christian,  the  oath  of  the  first  of  them  decided 
in  his  favour,  without  requiring  any  further  evidence.  This 
enactment  was  in  itself  too  partial,  and  afforded  great  facility, 
as  well  as  inducement,  for  perjury.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Talmud  contains  very  dangerous  precepts  re- 
lating to  oaths  taken  to  persons  professing  another  creed  than 
the  Jews.  Every  kind  of  mental  reservation,  and  of  the  most 
perverse  casuistry,  is  not  only  allowed,  but  even  recommended 
by  that  book  in  transactions  with  the  goim^  or  infidel.  By  as- 
serting this,  we  do  not  mean  to  cast  a  general  imputation  on 
the  Jewish  character ;  we  only  allude  to  a  feet  which  is  con- 
fessed by  the  more  enlightened  Jews,  who  strongly  condemn 
the  unsocial  tendency  of  the  Talmudic  doctrines,  dictated  by 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  universal  oppression  to  which 
the  nation  had  been  exposed. 

The  Jews  could  lend  money,  not  only  on  moveables,  but 
al^o  on  landed  property,  and  take  possession  of  it  in  case  of 
non-payment.  Their  persons  and  property  were  amply  secured 
against  every  violence,  and  they  continued  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privilege  till  1406.  In  this  year  a  canon 
of  Cracow  called  Budek,  excited  the  people  so  violently  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached,  that  they  rushed  from  the  chiu^h, 
and  attacked  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Jews :  the  lust  of  rapine  united  with  religious  fanaticism. 
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and  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  murdered^  and  their  property 
pillaged  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

The  statute  of  king  Alexander^  published  by  the  Chancdkr 
Laski  1507^  contains  the  privilege  of  Casimir^  but  with  many 
additional  provisions  of  a  less  favourable  nature.  It  was  in- 
serted rather  as  a  law  against  than  in  favour  of  the  nation,  be- 
cause the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  at  that  time  against  them, 
and  the  Chancellor  was  even  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  the  Jews,  for  inserting  the  above-mentioned  law  at  aU. 

In  1556,  an  ecclesiastical  synod  was  convoked  at  Lowich 
imder  the  presidency  of  Aloisius  Lippomani,  l^ate  of  the 
Pope.  The  object  of  that  convocation  being  the  confutatbn 
of  heretics,  they  wished  to  convince  the  Protestants,  as  weD 
as  those  who  insisted  upon  a  communion  of  two  kinds, 
that  the  host,  being  the  real  body  of  our  Saviour,  contained 
blood.  They  invented  an  accusation  which,  according  to  the 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer  Raynaldus,  opportunely  hap- 
pened {commode  accidit).  A  woman  belonging  to  the  class  of 
nobles  called  Lazecka,  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  host, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Jews,  who  extracted  blood  by  perforating 
it  with  needles.  The  blood  was  exhibited  and  officially  at- 
tested. The  Jews  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  the  chaise,  by  arguing  that  their  religion  forbade  them  to 
believe  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  consequently 
that  a  wafer  might  contain  blood.  The  ecclesiastical  court 
condemned  the  woman  and  the  Jews  to  be  burnt;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  carry  into  execution  such  an  iniquitous  sentence,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  king,  and  this 
the  enlightened  and  humane  Sigismund  Augustus  would  never 
have  given.  Myszkowski,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  crown, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  explained  to  the  monarch  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge ;  but  the  bishop  Przerembski,  who  was  chan- 
cellor, forged  a  royal  exequatur  i  this  was  immediately  des- 
covered.  Myszkowski  loaded  the  bishop  with  the  severest 
reproaches  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch ;  an  order  was  des- 
patched to  revoke  the  exequatWy  but  it  arrived  too  late,  and 
the  execution  had  already  taken  place.  This  action  excited 
universal  indignation.  The  king  reproached  the  l^ate  at  t 
public  audience  for  having  countenanced  prejudices  and  su- 
perstition, and  for  having  stained  Poland  with  innocent  bloody 
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and  Lippomani  immediatelj  left  Poland^  without  waiting  for 
tlie  orders  of  the  Pope. 

It  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  state  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland  was  highly  prosperous.  Gratiani,  in  his  life  of  Car^ 
dinal  Commendoni,  who  had  many  times  visited  the  country^ 
gprves  the  following  description  of  the  Jews  of  the  southern 
p]x>vinces. 

**  There  are  fonnd  in  those  provinces  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
not  despised  there,  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  They  do  not  live  there 
on  the  vile  profits  of  their  usury  and  services,  although  they  do  not  reftise 
this  kind  of  gain ;  but  they  possess  grounds,  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
apply  themselves  to  sciences,  particularly  to  medicine  and  astrology.  They 
are  almost  everywhere  employed  in  the  collection  of  customs  on  different 
merchandise.  They  may  acquire  considerable  fortunes ;  and  they  arc  not 
only  on  the  footing  of  respectable  people,  but  sometimes  are  placed  in  au- 
thority over  them.  They  have  no  peculiar  badge  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Christians ;  they  have  even  the  permission  to  wear  a  sword,  and  to 
go  about  armed.  In  short,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens." — 
Vie  de  Cardinal  Commendonip,  Gratiani,  traduit  en  F)rancai9  par  Fleehier 
ivSque  de  Nismes,  page  270. 

Two  Polish  Jews  visited  Palestine  about  1534,  and  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  marvellous  river  Sabbathion*,  which 
is  said  to  flow  only  during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  to  stop 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  Jesuits  burned  the  work  publicly  in  the 
market-place  of  Breslau.  It  was  also  at  that  time  a  prevalent 
custom  amongst  the  Jews  to  wear  rings  with  a  cabaUstical 
sign  of  the  above-mentioned  river. 

Rabbinical  learning  flourished  in  Poland  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  learned  historian  of  the  Jews,  Basnage, 
mentious  a  celebrated  rabbi  who  expounded  the  law  at  Cracow 


*  The  Jews  assert  that  this  riyer  is  exceedingly  wide  and  so  agitated  during  six 
days  in  the  week  that  no  vessel  can  navigate  it ;  that  stones  of  an  immense  size, 
having  the  appearance  of  pumice  stone,  are  continually  flying  out  of  it  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  sabbath  bi^;in8,  this  river  is  entirely  dried  up;  but  if  any 
person  should  venture  to  cross  it,  tbey  would  be  unavoidably  lost,  it  being  so 
wide  that  the  swiftest  horse  could  not  pass  over  it  before  the  sabbath  would  be 
ended  and  the  water  return.  Beyond  that  river  are  residing  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
whose  population  amounts  to  three  millions,  and  who  have  a  king  descended  from 
the  fainily  of  David.  They  have  a  temple  which  is  an  exact  representation  of  that 
of  Jerusalem,  a  high  priest,  daily  sacrifices,  oracles,  Urim  and  Tliummim.  Their 
sacrifices  are  consumed  by  a  sacred  fire  from  heaven ;  they  live  amongst  themselves 
in  great  peace  and  harmony,  and  have  all  things  in  conunon.  The  walls  round 
their  city  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  see  the  summit  of  diem ;  and  ever  since 
the  time  they  have  been  settled  there  no  stranger  has  been  witldn  their  walls  or 
territories,  the  last  being  surrounded  by  the  above-mentioned  river  Sabbathion. 
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during  twenty  years,  and  to  attend  whose  lectures  disctpks 
crowded  from  all  parts*. 

Isaac  Aaronowich  (son  of  Aaron),  a  learned  printer  at  Cra- 
cow, published  from  his  own  press  the  Babylonian  Talmad 
in  thirteen  volumes,  1603 — 1617-  There  were  four  Jewish 
presses  at  Cracow ;  that  of  Isaac  Aaronowich  continued  eighty 
years.  The  town  of  Lublin  was  also  renowned  for  its  He- 
brew presses;  and  a  learned  Jew,  Joshua  Bar  Israel,  pub- 
lished there  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bar  Abraham 
Kalonymus  reprinted  in  the  same  town,  1617—27,  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud,  after  the  edition  pubhshed  by  Justiniani 
at  Venice.  There  were  besides  Jewish  printing-offices  at  Po- 
sen,  ZoUdew  and  Wilna.  The  Jews  experienced  great  calami- 
ties in  the  wars  of  the  Cosacs,  which  took  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  The  Cosacs  and  the  revolted  pea- 
sants massacred  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Ukraine,  Po- 
dolia  and  Volhynia,  considering  them  as  the  most  guilty  tods 
of  the  oppression  they  had  experienced  from  their  masters. 
In  the  town  of  Constantinow  in  Volhynia  the  Jews  defended 
themselves  by  force  against  the  Cosacs ;  the  town  was  how- 
ever taken,  and  all  the  Jews,  whose  number  amounted  to 
14,000,  were  slain  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  Jews  were  sub- 
ject to  various  regulations  under  the  domination  of  the  three 
powers  who  divided  the  bloody  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. In  Austria  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  granted 
them  many  privileges  which  they  formerly  did  not  possess, 
but  he  subjected  them  to  the  miUtary  service.  In  Prus- 
sia some  new  regulations  respecting  them  were  adopted,  but 
they  were  not  subjected  to  the  miUtary  service.  In  Russia 
they  are  divided  amongst  the  class  of  merchants  and  burg- 
hers, and  pay,  besides  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  above-men- 
tioned classes,  some  others  exclusively  as  Jews,  particularly 
on  account  of  their  exemption  from  military  service.  Since 
the  accession  of  Nicholas,  however,  this  exemption  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  mihtary  duties  are  exacted  even  more  op- 
pressively from  Jews  than  Christians.  The  recruits  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  among  the  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen 

*  The  first  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  of  Cracow  was  a  baptized  J«^' 
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years  of  age,  who  are  sent  at  once  to  the  army  or  to  military 
schools  of  an  inferior  class.  The  Jews  naturally  look  upon 
this  as  a  most  oppressive  regulation ;  its  consequence  gene- 
rally being  that  the  boys  abandon  their  own  and  adopt  the 
dogmas  of  the  Russo-Greek  church. 

In  1825,  the  Emperor  Alexander  appointed  a  committee  to 
give  a  new  organization  to  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
^which  upon  a  population  of  about  four  millions  contains  nearly 
400,000  Jews.    The  committee  began  its  labours  by  making 
a  systematically  arranged  collection  of  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations concerning  them  that  had  been  issued  by  the  go- 
vernments of  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
from  1807  to  1814,  and  which  were  obligatory  in  the  provinces 
constituted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  under  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  well  as  those  that  were  published 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  administration  of  the  above-men- 
tioned kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  creation  in  1815  till  1825. 
These  various  laws  and  regulations,  frequently  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory nature,  amounted  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
seven  himdred.   After  having  completed  their  wearisome  task 
and  presented  their  report  to  the  sovereign,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  take  measures  in  order  to  effect  the  reformation 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  ameliorate  their  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition.   The  first  measure  proposed  was  the  formation  of  a 
seminary  where  the  future  Rabbis  and  teachers  of  Jewish 
schools  were  to  be  educated,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government,  in  order  to  substitute  men  of  sound  learning 
and  morals  for  the  ignorant,  superstitious  and  fanatical  Rab- 
bis, who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  knowledge  amongst  their  countrymen.    This  imdertaking, 
although  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance, met  with  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  execution. 
The  Jews  opposed  it  violently  as  an  institution  threatening 
to  destroy  their  religion;  whilst  the  government,  considering 
it  almost  impracticable,  was  reluctant  to  grant  any  ftmds  for 
promoting  a  scheme,  the  result  of  which  was  considered  little 
better  than  chimerical.  At  last,  more  by  the  personal  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  than  through  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  government 
were  induced  to  grant  16,000  Polish  florins  (400/.  sterling) 
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per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  that  seminary.  This  small 
subsidy  was,  however,  husbanded  with  so  much  judgement 
that  a  school  was  opened  on  the  following  plan.  The  studies 
were  divided  into  two  separate  courses,  one  embracing  the 
expounding  of  the  Talmud,  a  knowledge  of  which,  in  spite 
of  its  absurd  doctrines,  is  indispensable  for  a  Jewish  Rab- 
bi ;  the  second  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Polish  language 
and  literature,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  gram- 
matical instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language.  This  last  met 
with  great,  although  not  openly  avowed  opposition  firom  tiie 
bigoted  Talmudists,  who  maintain  that  a  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  leads  to  infidelity;  a  charge  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  they  attach  to  religion,  is  not  without 
foundation,  as  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  overturns 
whole  chapters  of  the  Tahnud,  entirely  foimded  on  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  words  and  passages  of  the  Bible.  The  school 
had  at  its  opening  eight  pupils,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded 
on  the  premises  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  and 
eight  daily  pupils,  who  received  ahnost  gratuitous  instroc- 
tion.  Boarders  were  admitted  on  payment  of  10/.  per  an- 
num, and  daily  pupils  at  the  rate  of  bOs.  for  the  same  term* 
Both  classes  underwent  a  public  examination  six  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  school,  and  it  produced  such  a  sa- 
tisfactory residt,  that  their  number  was  immediately  doubled, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  advanced  so  rapidly, 
that  aft^er  three  years  of  existence  it  reckoned  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  its  popularity  amongst  the 
Jews  themselves  was  such,  that  many  learned  Rabbis  be- 
came anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  at  the  esta- 
blishment. The  government  doubled  the  funds  orig^ally 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  which  mi^t 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  moral  revolution 
amongst  the  Jews  in  Poland,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
has  become  of  it  since  the  events  which  took  place  in  that 
country  in  1830-31*. 

*  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  instance  of  the  great  progreM  made  by  aome 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  question.  One  of  them  who  on  entering  die  sdiool 
could  scarcely  speak  Polish,  acquired  such  proficiency  in  that  language  after  three 
years  of  education,  that  he  composed  some  poems,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
for  good  versification  and  noble  patriotic  feelings  are  a  hymn  to  tiie  Divinity 
before  the  battle,  and  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Marseillaise,  both  written  at 
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The    committee  had  prepared  difierent  plans  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Jews^  but  their  execution  presenting  nu- 
merous difficulties^  which  could  be  overcome  only  by  dint 
of  perseverance^  was  prevented  through  the  events  we  have 
alluded  to.    It  would  be  superfluous  to  canvass  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  projects,  the  execution  of  which  has  not  even 
been  tried,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  mentioning  of 
one  i^hich  had  not  only  been  commenced,  but  already  in 
great  part  completed  by  the  Abb^  Chiaryni,  a  member  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee — ^we  mean  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Talmud  into  a  language  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
the  European  public.     It  is  well  known  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jews  strictly  adhere  to  the  precepts  of  the  Talmud  or 
traditional  law,  by  which  the  most  insignificant  actions  of  an 
orthodox  Jew  are  regulated.    We  think  therefore,  that  a 
brief  accoimt  of  this  extraordinary  work  will  perhaps  be  not 
unacceptable  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  attention  to  that  subject. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  only  a  small 
number  of  learned  men  was  left  amongst  the  Jews  to  transmit 
their  ancient  doctrines  and  institutions  to  posterity.  Of  these, 
part  escaped  into  Egypt  and  part  retired  to  Babylon,  in  both 
which  countries  refugees  were  humanely  treated.  Those 
who  remained  in  Palestine  collected  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Jewish  learning  from  the  general  wreck  into  the  academy 
of  Jafiia,  where  they  also  revived  their  forms  of  worship. 
The  founder  of  that  school  was  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Joc- 
hanan,  qf  whom  the  Jewish  writers  say,  ^^  that  if  the  whole 
^^  heavens  were  paper,  all  the  trees  in  the  world  pens,  and  all 
^  the  men  writers,  they  would  not  be  able  to  record  his 
^^  merits.*'  The  academy  of  Jafna,  which  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  writers  consisted  of  three  himdred  schools  or 
classes  of  pupils,  was  completed  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  its 
great  success  induced  many  dispersed  Jews  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  Soon  afterwards  another  academy  was  found- 
ed at  Tiberias,  which  surpassed  that  of  Jafiia,  and  became 

the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The  writer  was  not  content  to  animate  the  zeal 
of  his  countrymen  by  his  patriotic  strains,  but  he  enga^  many  of  his  young  co- 
religionists to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  common  cause,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained an  officer's  commission,  as  well  as  another  pupil  of  the  same  school  who  as- 
sisted him  in  his  efibrts  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  patriotic  feelings. 
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the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  learning  in  Palestine.  This  school 
obtained  privileges  and  immunities  from  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius^  and  it  produced  that  curious  record  of  Jewish  lore 
called  the  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  is  composed  of  two  parts^  called  the  mishna 
and  the  gemara^  and  its  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  prevailing  over  the  rest,  the  study  of 
traditions  became  the  chief  object  of  attention  in  all  the  Jew- 
ish schools.  The  number  of  those  traditv^ns  had  in  a  long 
course  of  time  so  greatly  increased^  that  the  doctors^  whose 
principal  employment  it  was  to  illustrate  them  by  new  expla- 
nations^ and  to  confirm  their  authority,  found  it  necessary  to 
assist  their  recollection  by  committing  them  under  distinct 
heads  to  writing.  At  the  same  time  their  disciples  took  mi- 
nutes of  the  explanations  of  their  preceptors,  many  of  which 
were  preserved,  and  grew  up  into  voliuninous  commentaries. 
The  confusion  which  arose  from  these  circumstances  became 
so  troublesome,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done 
before  in  order  to  arrange  the  traditions,  the  celebrated  Rabbi 
Judah,  sumamed  the  Saint,  who  presided  over  the  academy  of 
Tiberias  in  the  second  century,  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
a  new  digest  of  the  oral  law  and  the  commentaries  of  the 
most  famous  doctors.  This  arduous  imdertaldng  is  said  to  have 
employed  him  during  forty  years.  It  was  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the 
Talmud,  comprehending  all  the  laws  and  institutions  which, 
besides  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Jews  think  themselves  bound 
to  obey.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  traditions  and  explana- 
tions of  difierent  passages  of  the  scriptures  and  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  written  law.  According  to  their  account, 
these  traditions  were  delivered  to  Moses  during  his  abode 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  he  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
Aaron,  Eleazar  and  his  servant  Joshua.  They  transmitted 
them  to  the  elders,  who  delivered  them  to  the  prophets,  and 
they  passed  from  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  and  from  him  to  Ezra, 
who  delivered  them  to  the  Grand  Synagogue.  Thus  these 
traditions  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
in  regular  succession  till  they  were  transmitted  to  Judah  the 
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saint,  who  committed  them  to  writing  and  so  formed  the 
Mislma. 

The  Mishna  however  did  not  resolve  all  the   doubtful 
questions  which  were   agitated   by  the  Jews,   and  it  was 
thought  that  some  larger  explanation  was  necessary  in  order 
to    make  it  more  inteUigible.      This  induced  Jochanan,  a 
celebrated  Rabbi,  to  compose,  with  the  assistance  of  two  dis- 
ciples of  Judah,  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  which  forms 
the    Gemara,  or  second  part  of  the  Talmud,     Rabbi  Asce, 
president  of  the  Jewish  academy  of  Babylon,  who  died  427, 
"wrote  another  Gemara  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna.    The 
Mishna  of  Judah  the  saint,  with  the  Gemara  of  Jochanan,  is 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
being  compiled  in  Palestine ;  but  the  same  Mishna  with  the 
commentary  or  Gemara  of  Rabbi  Asce  is  called  the  Talmud 
of   Babylon,   on   account  of  its  being  completed  in  that 
city:    both  these  works   enjoy  equal  respect  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  in  fact  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  nothing  but 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Jerusalem.     The  Jews  not   only 
consider  the  Talmud  to  be  of  equally  divine  origin  with 
the  Scriptures,  but  they  value  it  even  more,  comparing  the 
Scriptures  to  water,  the  Mishna  to  mne,  and  the  Gemara  to 
an  aromatic  Uquor.     The  two  Gemaras,  which  are  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  sentiments,  parables  and  legal  determina- 
tions of  the  several  great  men  of  the  Jewish  schools,  are  full 
of  the  most  unsocial  precepts,  inculcating  the  greatest  hatred 
to  all  that  is  not  a  Jew ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  that  the  Jews  were  then  the  object  of  general 
persecution,  being  themselves  deprived  of  all  power.      It 
was  natural  enough  that  the  leaders  of  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple  should   seek  to  instil  sentiments  of  profound  enmity 
against  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  by  whom 
their  religion  and  separate  nationality  were  constantly  threat- 
ened with  total  destruction.     The  unsocial  tendency  of  this 
work  was  still  increased  by  many  commentaries  written  on 
it  by  various  Rabbis,  and  composed  under  the  excitement 
of  deep  injury.     In  many-  countries  where   the  progress 
of  civilization  has  reached  the  Jews,  many  of  them  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  these  absurd  doctrines,  and  keep  only  to 
the  precepts  of  the  pure  Mosaic  law;  but  in  Poland,  where 
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the  intellectual  state  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  not  much^  if  at'  all^  changed  since  the  darkest  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Talmud  exercises  the  greatest  au- 
thority over  their  minds. 

It  was  therefore  thought  by  the  above-mentioned  member 
of  the  committee  that  the  best  means  to  destroy  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  that  work,  and  so  to  remove  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Jews,  was  to  expose 
its  contents  to  the  condemnation  of  the  civilised  world  by  a 
translation  into  a  language  universally  known.     The  Abbate 
Chiaryni  was  a  native  of  Tuscany  and  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  the  University  of  Warsaw.     Since  his 
arrival  in  Poland,  1819,  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature,  in  which  he 
acquired  an  extraordinary  proficiency.     He   conceived  the 
idea  of  translating  into  Latin  the  whole  Talmud^  of  which 
there  are  only  partial  translations*.     The  enterprise  was 
however,  too  colossal  to  be  completed  by  a  single  individual, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment.    He  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, thrown  very  adroitly  in  his  way  by  the  Jews ;  they 
even  succeeded  in  finding  out  Papal  bulls  against  the  Tal- 
mud, and  availed  themselves  of  that  circumstance  to  calum- 
niate the  project  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  repre- 
senting it  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  churchy  and 
its  author  as  imbued  with  heretical  opinions. 

AU  these  difficulties  were,  however,  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
hearten Chiaryni,  who,  animated  by  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  project,  imited  great  zeal  with  an  un- 
flinching steadiness  of  purpose  in  prosecuting  his  object, 
and  his  efforts  were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  The 
government  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed 
enterprise,  granted  him  a  stipend  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  prescribed  that  the  translation  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  French  language,  as  being  the  most  univer- 
sally known.  A  number  of  intelligent  Jews  were  engaged  as 
collaborators  in  the  arduous  task,  and  the  work  was  rapidly 


*  Rabbe  has  made  a  German  version  of  the  whole  Mishna ;  bat  of  the  Gemiitt 
only  a  few  detached  portioni  have  been  translated  into  Latin. 
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proceedings  when  the  political  events  that  took  place  in  Po- 
land in  1830-^1  suspended  its  progress.  It  woidd  undoubt- 
edly have  been  resumed  but  for  the  untimely  end  of  Chiaryni, 
"who  died  in  1832,  probably  from  the  effects  of  protracted 
over-exertion.  His  loss  cannot  be  too  much  lamented ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  'another  individual  of  similar  talent 
^rho  would  devote  all  his  faculties  to  the  completion  of  such  a 
'work,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  moral  emandpation  of  the 
Jew^s  from  the  bonds  of  Talmudic  superstition. 

The  general  plan  of  the  above-mentioned  committee,  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Jews,  was  a  gradual  admission  to  the  civil 
rights  and  advantages,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded, 
of  those  individuals  of  their  nation  who,  by  receiving  a  good 
education,  and  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  would  abandon  their  superstitions  and  ex- 
clusive nationality*. 

The  Jews  now  form  a  perfect  anomaly  amongst  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  differing  irom.  them  not  only  in 
their  outward  appearance,  but  also  in  their  manners,  customs 
and  ideas.  Considering  themselves  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  having  an  entirely  separate  community,  they  con- 
stitute in  some  respects  a  kind  of  status  in  statu.  This  volun- 
tary estrangement  from  the  rest  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live  is  still  frurther  increased  by  the  measures  of  the  Qo- 
vemment,  which  subjects  them  to  peculiar  taxes,  assigns  se- 
parate quarters  for  their  residence,  &c.  The  principal  object 
of  the  reformation  of  Polish  Jews  must  be  to  destroy  all  the 
moral  and  political  barriers  which  separate  them  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  to  convert  strangers  into  usefrd  subjects,  in 
other  words  to  make  of  the  Jew  a  Pole  professing  the  Mosaic 
religion.  It  was  thought  that  this  object  would  be  best  at- 
tained by  holding  out  to  them  rewards  for  their  advancement 
in  the  scale  of  European  civilization,  and  by  affording  them 
means  of  making  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  the  Polish  Jew  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rest 

*  It  is  however  more  than  doabtful  whether  the  Government  would  have  ever 
acceded  to  such  a  progressive  scheme  of  civilization ;  and  we  think  that  it  will 
never  be  carried  into  execution  until  Poland  be  restored  to  independence  under  a 
constitutional  government. 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  This  contrast  ii 
on  a  closer  examination.  A  PoUsh  inn  tenanted  by  a  JewiA 
fiEunily  exhibits  a  most  curious  picture  to  the  eyes  of  an  intd^ 
ligent  observer.  It  is  frequently  a  miserable  hovel  with  a 
kind  of  large  bam  communicating  with  it,  and  serving  as  a 
stable  and  a  yard  for  different  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  habi- 
tation itself  consists  of  a  large  room  for  the  customers,  and  a 
small  one  for  the  family :  this  last  is  crowded  to  excess,  and 
frequently  exhibits  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  con- 
tents; among  which  piles  of  feather-beds  are  conspicuoos, 
but  so  dirty,  and  exhaling  such  an  offensive  smell,  that  no 
traveller,  however  fatigued  by  his  jommey,  will  be  tempted  to 
repose  on  them  his  wearied  limbs,  in  spite  of  the  softness  i£ 
the  couch.  Many  feunilies  fi^uently  crowd  into  the  same 
room,  which  is  often  divided  into  several  compartments,  not 
by  any  kind  of  screens,  but  by  mere  lines  drawn  vdth  chalk 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  company  is  sometimes  incieaaedy 
particularly  in  cold  weather,  by  a  pet  calf  lying  near  the  fire- 
place, and  by  geese  cackling  in  baskets  placed  under  the 
wooden  benches,  which  represent  chairs  and  sofas  in  the  mi- 
serable abode.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  kind  of  har- 
mony is  produced  by  the  discordant  sounds  of  these  noisy 
inmates,  joined  with  the  cries  of  children  and  the  scolding  of 
women.  Yet  this  apparent  vnretchedness  often  covers  con- 
siderable wealth ;  and  the  rough  wooden  cupboards,  whidi 
form  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  room  we  have  described, 
sometimes  contain  gold  chains,  silver  plate,  rich  female  or- 
naments studded  with  pearis  and  precious  stones,  and,  more 
than  all,  bonds  for  large  sums,  lent  on  the  most  nflnrious 
terms.  The  same  contrast  which  exists  in  the  jdiysical  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  Jew,  may  be  fi^uendy  observed  in  his 
intellectual  state.  Many  a  Jew,  after  spending  all  the  day 
in  the  drudgery  of  serving  customers  of  the  most  comnuui 
description  with  glasses  of  wine,  brandy  or  bear,  calculating 
with  avidity  how  n^uch  com,  hay,  wool,  &c.  he  may  ^rtxnrt  at 
the  lowest  price  itom.  an  intoxicated  peasant,  or  after  having 
perambulated  the  streets  of  a  town  in  order  to  purchase  and 
sell  old  clothes,  retires  at  night  to  the  miserable  abode^  which 
affords  him  not  even  the  enjoyment  of  solitude,  and  there 
forgets  the  world  and  its  cares  amidst  the  ponderous  volumes 
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fiDed  with  the  treasures  of  Rabbinical  lore.  His  studies  are 
not  always  confined  to  the  dry  precepts  of  ceremonial  law ;  his 
mind  often  takes  a  higher  flight  in  the  cabalistic  science  con- 
tained in  the  Zohar'i',  meditating  over  the  most  abstract  mat- 

*  The  work  called  Zobar  ia  written  in  Chaldaic,  and  derelopes  the  mysterious 
sdenoe  called  Cabaloi  which  contains  many  metaphysical  subtleties  as  well  as 
many  viaonary  speculations  respecting  commerce  with  spirits.  Some  eminent 
Christian  acdiolars,  amongst  whom  we  may  qnote  the  celebrated  Picas  of  Mirandola, 
haffe  been  seduced  into  a  belief  in  the  trutii  of  the  cabaUstic  science. 

There  are  even  In  this  country  many  Jews  who  firmly  beHeve  in  the  powers  of  the 
c^knUL  They  relate,  amongst  many  other  stories,  that  there  lived  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  last  century  a  Jew  called  Dr.  Faulk,  who  used  to  reside  in  Wellclose 
Square,  London,  and  who  was  a  great  cabalist.  They  attribute  to  him  many  won- 
dafal  actioiis,  of  which  we  shall  mention  only  one.  Dr.  Faulk  was  in  the  hiabit  of 
gobig  on  various  occasions  to  Epping  Forest.  One  night  when  he  was  passing  alons 
Wlmechapel  Road,  ona  of  the  hinder  wheels  of  his  carriage  came  off,  which  uarmed 
the  coachman  \  but  the  Doctor  ordered  him  to  proceed,  and  the  hinderwheel  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  all  the  way  to  the  forest. 

A  'well-known  episode  of  Voltahre's  Zadig,  where  the  hero  of  the  tale  travels 

abovt  with  an  angel  disguiaed  as  a  hermit,  is  taken  from  a  Jewish  cabalistic 

tradition.  The  Jews  assert  that  the  prophet  Elijah  is  wandering  about  the  world 

as  a  meaaenger  of  God,  but  that  he  is  discernible  only  to  the  eye  of  persons  versed 

im  the  cabala.    A  rabbi  called  Benjamin  once  discovered  and  accompanied  him 

for  some  time  on  his  peregrinations.    On  this  tour  they  entered  the  house  of  a 

venerable  rabbi,  who  vras  vay  old  and  had  no  children,  but»a  very  affectionate 

wife  who  supported  her  husband  from  the  produce  of  a  cow,  which  was  their  whole 

property.    The  aged  couple  received  Elijah  and  his  companion  with  the  greatest 

nndnesa,  and  treated  them  to  the  best  of  their  means ;  but  when  they  left  the 

hoapitable  abode,  El^ah  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  kill  the  cow.    They  proceeded 

on  their  journey,  and  having  entered  a  synagogue  they  were  treated  with  slight, 

upon  which  Emah  prayed  to  God  that  all  the  Jews  belonging  to  that  synagogue 

might  become  rulers.     On  the  following  sabbath  they  arrived  at  another  town, 

where  on  entering  the  aynagogue  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness; 

when  they  depart  from  the  place  Elijah  prayed  to  God  that  amongst  all  the  Jews 

Uihabithftg  it  there  might  be  only  one  niler.    They  arrived  afterwards  at  a  very  fine 

mansion ;  but  when  they  asked  admittance,  &ey  were  driven  out  and  hunted  by 

dogs.    Everything  belonging  to  that  inhospitable  mansion  vnw  in  a  great  state 

of  perfection,  except  the  wall  inclosing  the  gu^n,  which  was  ruinous  and  decayed ; 

BlQah  prayed  therefore  that  this  wall  might  be  restored. 

Beigamin  lost  patience  at  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  Eljljah,  and  re- 
pfoached  him  with  having  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  old  rabbi  by  killing  his  only 
cow;  with  having  rewarded  the  rudeness  and  inhospitality  of  the  Jews  in  one 
plaoar  by  making  them  all  rulers  of  the  synagogue ;  vrith  having  requited  the 
feadaeta  of  others  bv  exduding  them  all  except  one  from  the  same  dignity,  and 
lastly  with  having  rebuilt  the  waUs  of  one  from  whom  they  had  experienced  such 
ill  usage. 

B^jall  explained  to  Benjamin  his  strange  conduct  in  the  followmg  manner.  The 
wife  of  the  old  rabbi  who  had  received  them  in  such  a  kind  manner  was  about  to 
die;  E^jah  prayed  ^erefore  to  God  that  her  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  of  the 
eow  taken  instead  of  it  In  the  first  synagogue,  where  they  were  so  ill  received, 
he  prayed  that  they  might  all  become  rulers,  because  there  is  no  peace  where  every 
one  rules ;  but  in  die  second  synagogue,  where  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  he 
prayed  that  there  might  be  only  one  ruler,  because  this  would  establish  peace. 
Ai  for  the  v^all  of  theinho^Ntable  mansion,  were  it  to  have  fallen  the  ovmer  v^ould 
have  foond  a  considerable  treasure  concealed  under  it,  which  he  would  never  find 
as  long  as  the  wall  stood  overit.  These  details  vrill  remind  our  readers  of  the 
similar  stories  told  by  Cardinal  Bona  and  our  own  poet  PamelL 
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ters,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  its  relation  to  the 
Divinity,  the  connection  between  the  spirit  and  the  body,  &ic; 
these  sublime  meditations  being  intermin^d  with  the  mafit 
fanciful  and  wild  speculations,  in  which  the  cabala  abounds. 
After  having  spent  a  toilsome  day  in  striving  to  obtain  a  mean 
gain  by  the  exercise  of  some  petty  trade,  he  launches  at  night 
into  the  invisible  world,  indulging  himself  in  the  visionary 
hope  of  succeeding  by  means  of  cabalistic  formulas  to  cxym- 
mand  over  the  spirits  of  the  air,  the  fire,  the  flood  and  ibe 
earth*.     His  mind  is  however  sometimes  engaged  in  move 
rational  pursuits ;  he  studies  Euclid  in  a  Hebrew  tranftlarion^ 
or  meditates  on  the  metaphysical  truths  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  contained  in  the  works  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  Maimonides.    The  Polish  Jew, 
although  left  behind  by  the  progress  of  modem  civilization, 
would  have  occupied  an  eminent  station  amongst  the  sdiolars 
of  the  middle  agesf.   He  is  learned  but  not  enlightened,  and 
his  information  only  tends  to  increase  his  superstition  and  con- 
tempt of  all  i^ound  knowledge.     One  peculiar  feature  which 
characterizes  his  mind  is  a  particular  faciUty  for  quibbling  and 
casuistical  argument  on  any  subject  of  discussion^  and  it  is 
acquired  from  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  by  which  he  is  tau^t 


*  Solomon  Maimon,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  by  the  sole  strength  of  his  mind  emciged 
fit>m  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  and  became  a  well-known  metaphysical  writer,  re- 
lates the  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  extrayagant  superstitioins  of  tlie 
cabala.  Having  become  an  adept  in  that  science,  he  was  particularly  anxiooi  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  art  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  whidi  is  tiieceui 
taught.  Having  gone  through  all  the  prayers,  observed  all  the  fiists,  and  recited 
all  the  formulas  necessary  for  obtaining  this  result,  he  thought  himself  invisble. 
He  only  wanted  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  his  state  by  some  positive  fact;  and 
having  met  with  a  Jew  whom  he  particulariy  disliked,  but  of  whom  he  was  afraid 
on  account  of  his  great  physical  strength,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  c^iital  oppor- 
tunity to  box  the  ears  of  his  enemy  wiUi  impunity,  and  he  ei\ioyed  befordiaiid  the 
astonishment  he  would  feel  at  receiving  a  blow  firom  an  invisible  hand,  wbidi  woold 
appear  as  if  coming  from  the  air.  He  consequently  struck  the  Jew  on  the  het; 
but  instead  of  being  astonished  at  the  blow,  the  latter  seized  his  supposed  invis^ 
antagonist,  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing,  by  which  his  cabalistic  dreams  were 
entirely  dispelled. 

t  A  friend  of  ours,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  observing  the  Jews  in  Po]nd» 
related  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  sources  oftheir  information. 
He  had  once  a  conversation  with  a  Jew  in  Lithuania  about  the  voyages  perfonned 
by  the  Polish  Jews  to  Palestine,  in  the  course  of  which  this  person  gave  him  the 
description  of  an  itinerary  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem,  mentioning  the  names 
of  different  places  which  our  friend  was  unable  to  find  on  the  map.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  met  with  the  woric  of  Benjamin  of  TndeUi  (a  cdebrated  Jewish  tra- 
veller of  the  twelfth  century),  and  discovered  there  the  source  of  the  information 
which  the  Lithuanian  Jew  had  given  him. 
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firom  Ills  earliest  youth  to  argue  on  every  subject  *j  and  which 
fits  bim  particularly  for  every  abstruse  speculation.  Formerly 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  were  the 
principal  physicians ;  but  since  that  science  has  progressed  it 
is  only  practised  by  such  of  the  body  as  have  received  a  uni- 
versity education  and  i^ho  belong  to  the  civilized  class,  who 
difier  in  every  respect  from  the  genuine  Polish  Jews. 

The  Jews  were  formerly  governed  by  their  own  authori- 
ties, called  CahalSy  which  were  a  kind  of  municipal  body  com- 
posed of  several  members  elected  by  themselves,  chiefly  from 
amongst  the  most  learned  of  their  nation.   These  Cahals  pos- 
sessed some  judicial  and  administrative  functions,  and  were 
recognized  by  the  Government.    They  assessed  and  collected 
the  taxel^  imposed  on  the  Jews ;  judged  their  minor  differ- 
ences, decided  upon  reUgious  matters,  as  divorces,  mainte- 
nance of  synagogues,  &c.   This  kind  of  administration  is  now 
almost  everywhere  abolished,  on  account  of  the  great  oppres- 
sion which  the  Cahals  exercised  over  the  Jews,  particularly 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  cherem^  or  anathema,  which  has 
been  severely  prohibited. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  celehrated  casuistical  propositions  discussed  by  the 
Umyersity  of  Lonvain,  and  for  which^he  Jesuits  have  been  universaUy  reprobated, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Talmud.  Amongst  the  many  absurd  stories  contained  in 
that  work  there  is  one  which  the  Jews  are  fond  of  quoting,  and  which  relates  how 
a  learned  rabbi  outwitted  the  devil  himself.  The  rabbi  'wished  to  enter  heaven 
during  his  lifetime,  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  devil  that  if  he  would 
bring  him  to  the  gate  he  would  give  Umself  up  to  him.  The  devil,  knowing  well 
that  no  living  man  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paradise,  put  the 
rabbi  on  his  shoulders  and  brought  him  to  its  gate ;  but  the  rabbi  jumped  imme- 
diately into  the  abode  of  eternal  bliss,  and  sworo  that  he  would  never  leave  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who  to  prevent  the  breach  of  such  an  awful  oath  per- 
mitted him  to  remain,  and  the  devil  was  cheated  of  his  due.  Solomon  Maimon, 
wh<un  we  have  ahready  mentioned,  and  who  began  to  study  the  Talmud  when  he 
vras  five  or  six  years  old,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  casui- 
stical turn  of  mind  which  the  Jew  acquires  in  his  boyish  days.  When  nine 
yean  old  he  lived  in  an  inn  tenanted  by  his  grandfather,  which  being  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  Lithuania  vras  frequented  by  the  owners  of  vessels 
loading  com  and  other  articles  of  export  for  Konigsberg.  His  mother,  a  young 
and  lively  woman,  used  to  serve  these  customers,  who  gave  her  on  account  of  her 
short  stature  the  nickname  of  Kootza  (a  Polish  cant  word  for  short  or  Uttle<,  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Turkish  koochook).  The  little  boy  repeated  this  i4>pel]ation, 
and  called  his  mother  Kootza  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company,  who  re- 
galed him  vnth  sugar  and  cakes.  His  nrand&ther  having  observed  it  forbade  him 
to  call  his  mother  by  such  a  name,  temng  him  that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  do  so. 
One  Shacna,  a  ship-owner,  had  offered  him  three  lumps  of  sugar  if  he  would  call 
her  three  times  by  the  forbidden  name ;  the  boy  not  wishing  to  lose  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  yet  anxious  to  avoid  committing  a  sin,  said :  "  Mr.  Shacna  wants  me  to  call 
my  mother  Kootza,  but  I  shall  not  call  my  mother  Kootza,  because  my  grandfather 
says  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  call  my  mother  Kootza.*' 
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A  curious  custom  prevails  amongst  the  Jews  of  Poland  in 
regard  to  their  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  divide  amongst  themselves  houses,  inns, 
lands  and  other  property  of  a  similar  description  belonging  to 
Christians ;  and  no  other  Jew  except  him  to  whom  it  was  as- 
signed has  a  right  to  purchase^  to  rent^  or  to  derive  by  hisin- 
dustry  any  profit  from  such  a  property^  which  is  often  entailed 
on  a  family  for  generations.  This  custom^  called  C%azai>  al- 
though prohibited  by  law  b  stiU  practised  to  a  great  extent, 
and  establishes  a  kind  of  monopoly,  injurious  to  the  owner 
whose  property  has  been  so  disposed  of.  It  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  absurd  maxim  of  the  Talmud,  which  dedans 
that  all  things  created  belong  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  Gentiles  is  nothing  better  than  a  usiu^ 
pation  of  the  Jewish  rights. 

Learning  constitutes  the  aristocracy  amongst  the  Jets, 
and  the  son  of  the  poorest  parents,  who  acquires  great  ]m>- 
ficiency  in  the  Talmud,  will  be  sought  for  by  the  richest  mer- 
chant as  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  They  entertain  also  a 
high  respect  for  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  real  or  supposed; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  poor  Jewish  carrier,  who 
claims  such  descent,  will  be  seated  in  the  inn  where  he  slops  for 
the  sabbath  in  the  first  place  at  taSle  and  above  his  employer. 

The  education  of  the  Polish  Jew  begins  when  he  is  four 
years  old,  and  the  boy  is  initiated  at  a  very  early  period  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Talmud,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains 
rules  and  regulations  for  every  action  in  life,  and  is  fiDed 
with  discussions  of  a  very  indecent  nature  respecting  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.  The  imagination  of  the  youth 
is  thereby  so  defiled  that  he  becomes  unable  to  feel  any  other 
sentiment  of  love  than  one  of  a  merely  sensual  nature.  The 
early  marriages  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties  are  never  consulted,  contribute  likewise  to  destroy  the 
more  elevated  feelings  inspired  by  one  sex  in  another.  But 
if  platonic  love  is  unknown  amongst  the  Polish  Jews,  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  but  little  lewdness  amongst  them,  and  a 
profligate  is  of  as  rare  occurrence  in  that  nation  as  a  senti- 
mentalist. Marriage  is  a  religious  obligation,  and  every  one 
is  married ;  even  as  every  one  is  educated,  as  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  goes. 
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The  general  occupation  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  is  retail 
commerce,  but  particularly  keeping  of  inns  and  taverns ;  this 
last-named  branch  of  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  villages, 
exercLses  a  most  disastrous  influence  over  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population,  by  introducing  amongst  them  habits  of  in- 
temperance, through  the  increasing  temptation  which  it  pre* 
eents  to  the  poor  peasants  to  waste  their  hard  earnings  in  the 
pernicious  enjoyment  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Government  indeed  prohibited  their  carrying  on  the  retail 
trade  in  strong  liquors,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion was  carried  mto  efiect  was  injudicious.    Instead  of  fixing 
a  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Jews  should  on  no  ac- 
ooont  be  permitted  to  continue  a  trade  acknowledged  to  be 
pernicious,  the  Gh>vemment  sought  to  restrain  it  by  constantiy 
raising  the  price  of  licenses.  Beside  the  immorality  of  seUing 
a  permission  to  do  a  thing  acknowledged  to  be  wrong,  it  has 
entirely  ruined  the  Jews,  who,  in  hopes  that  the  above-men- 
tioned measure  would  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  continued  to 
pay  for  these  licenses  at  the  most  unreasonable  prices,  until 
having  completely  exhausted  their  means  they  were  reduced  to 
absolute  b^gary.    Their  obstinacy  in  thus  persevering  was 
chiefly  produced  by  their  constant  and  successful  mode  of  neu- 
tralizing, if  not  of  destroying  altogether,  by  means  of  bribeiy, 
every  measure  which  they  consider  as  prejudicial  to  thehr 
interests.    Tliis  is  practised  chiefly  in  Russia,  where  aU  the 
public  authorities  are  thoroughly  venal.  Whenever  the  Jews 
want  a  large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  bribe  some  public  of- 
ficer, or  employ  in  any  other  manner  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  they  order  a  general  fast  for  one  day,  and 
eveiy  Jew  is  obliged  to  contribute  the  value  of  his  daily  sub- 
sistence so  saved.    In  this  manner  large  sums  of  money  are 
easily  collected.     The  observance  of  the  fast  is  not  however 
rigicUy  enforced,  and  a  Jew  who  will  fidthirily  pay  the  amount 
of  his  daily  consumption  may  enjoy  his  regular  meals,  if  he 
chooses  to  incur  the  additional  expense'*'. 

*  When  on  one  occasion  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  was  on  the  point  of  introducing 
a  new  regulation  concerning  the  Jews  of  his  empire,  they  made  great  exertions  at 
Vienna  in  order  to  prevent  its  adoption.  They  succeed  by  different  means  in  pre- 
vailing upon  several  influential  members  of  the  imperial  privy  council  to  oppose  die 
measure  in  question,  which,  besides  being  &vourably  looked  upon  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  was  particularly  supported  by  Pnnoe  Kaunitz.  The  Jews  tried  along  time 
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The  Jews  seldom  engage  in  any . laborious  trades^  bat  choose 
in  preference  such  as  require  little  bodily  exertion^  as  bt 
instance  those  of  tailor^  fiirrier^  and  lace-^naker :  a  Jewish 
smithy  carpenter  or  bricklayer  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but 
since  the  measure  of  the  Government  to  restrain  the  sale  of 
ardent  liquors^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  totally  ruined  a 
great  number  of  Jews,  many  of  them  are  now  breaking  stones 
on  the  high  roads.  Excepting  some  few  fionilies  there  are 
no  Jewish  farmers  in  Poland,  and  the  attempts  \ivhich  have 
been  made  to  promote  amongst  them  agricultural  occupadons 
have  failed  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Government's  refusal  to 
free  the  Jewish  fanner  from  all  taxes  peculiar  to  th^pi.  Hiis 
condition  is  however  indispensable,  because  a  Jew  can  never 
succeed  in  an  agricultural  occupation,  whilst,  beside  the  land- 
tax  paid  by  all  the  farmers,  he  is  subject  to  the  imposts  by 
which  the  Jews  are  exclusively  affected.  The  most  obnoxious 
of  these  is  that  which  is  called  the  Cosher  tax,  consisting  of 
a  duty  on  all  meat  used  by  the  Jews*. 

in  Tain  to  get  access  to  that  celebrated  statesmani  who  had  given  strict  orders  thai 
none  of  the  body  should  be  admitted  into  his  presence.  At  hat  they  offereda  oooii- 
derable  present  to  the  prince's  vakt  de  chambrt  if  he  would  procure  for  •  Jew  o 
interview  with  his  master,  which  was  to  last  only  one  minute,  and  dming  wfaidi 
the  Jew  was  to  address  to  the  prince  one  single  word. .  The  vdM  de  ehambre  stsited 
to  his  master  the  advantageous  offer  he  had  received,  and  Kaunitz,  whose  cniioeicy 
vras  excited  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  demand,  |pranted  the  wished  for 
audience,  which  was  to  take  place  an  hour  before  the  meetmgof  the  privy  cauneS, 
at  which  the  new  measure  was  to  be  finally  decided.  At  the  appointed  time  a 
Jew  entered  the  prince's  closet,  and  having  made  a  low  bow,  deposited  on  the 
table  a  sealed  packet,  and  said  Sehweige  !  {oe  aOent),  after  which  he  made  another 
obeisance  and  withdrew.  The  prince  opened  the  padcet,  and  having  found  that 
it  contained  a  very  large  sum  in  bank-notes,  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  CQundL  When  the  discussion  began^  several  members  violence 
opposed  the  intended  measure  by  eveiy  kind  of  argument,  whilst  Kaunitz,  who 
was  its  chief  promoter,  remained  silent ;  at  last  the  Emperor  turning  to  the  prince 
inquired  with  astonishment  how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  defendameasnre  whicfa 
he  had  constantly  advocated.  "  Sir,  said  Kaunitz,  depositing  on  the  table  the 
packet  he  had  received  from  the  Jew,  "  I  have  received  this  sum  for  being  silent, 
ask  the  other  gentlemen  how  much  they  have  got  for  speaking  against  the  met- 
sure."  The  opponents  were  confounded  by  tlue  strange  disclosure,  and  the  new 
regulations  were  carried.  * 

*  The  Jews  call  cotiter  all  that  is  clean  or  permitted  to  be  eaten,  and  ir^^H 
that  is  prohibited  to  be  used  as  food.  They  cannot  eat  the  meat  of  any  ani- 
mal or  fowl  which  has  not  been  killed  by  a  ]>er8on  wdl  skilled  in  the  preceptt 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  trade  of  such  a  butcher  amongst  them  is  a  kind  of 
sacred  profession,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  RabbL  This  circumstance,  and  the 
many  accidents  which  frequently  render  meat  unfit  for  the  consumption  (tf  a  Jew,  ne- 
cessarily raise  its  price,  which  is  still  more  increased  by  a  tax  wluch  acts  in  a  very 
oppressive  manner  on  the  Jewish  population.  This  tax  was  invented  by  the  Pros- 
aians  under  the  name  Nahrungssteuer,  or  food-tax,  and  imposed  on  the  Jefrt 
because  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of  indirect  taxes,  making  only  t 
very  small,  if  any,  consumption  of  the  objects  on  which  those  taxes  are  assessed. 
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I£  the  Jew  has  many  vices  natural  to  a  people  degraded 
by  long  oppression^  as  well  as  by  a  most  vicious  education^ 
mrliich  instils  into  the  young  not  only  a  strong  prejudice  but 
even  a  violent  hatred  against  all  other  religions^  at.  the  same 
time  that  it  teaches  them  to  dissimulate  such  sentiments  under 
the  mask  of  a  cringing  obsequiousness^ — if  he  is  mean^  greedy^ 
insensible  to  any  considerations  of  honour^  and  with  appa- 
rently no  other  object  in  life  than  lucre^  he  still  often  betrays 
qualities  of  a  noble  kind.     He  has  a  strong  religious  feeling, 
Avfaich  keeps  him  up  in  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  life, 
and  he  frequently  displays  the  most  admirable  resignation 
amidst  the  greatest  reverses  of  fortune.     Many  a  Jew  who 
trembles  at  the  loss  of  a  sixpence,  and  would  squabble  for 
hours  in  order  to  insure  some  trifling  gain,  bears  without 
complaint  the    loss  of  a  fortune,  in  amassing  which  his 
^whole  life  has  been  engaged.    ^^  God  has  given  and  God  has 
**  taken,  may  his  holy  name  be  blessed !  ^^  is  the  only  excla* 
mation  which  he  will  make ;  and  the  man  who  was  revelling 
in  wealth  begins  to  earn  his  bread  by  some  menial  occupa- 
tion, without  repining  at  his  fiite.     He  is  patient  and  perse- 
vering beyond  all  description  in  pursuing  the  object  he  has 
in  view.    He  is  steady  in  his  conduct  ana  exceedingly  sober, 
and  a  gambler  or  drunkard  is  very  rare  amongst  the  real 
Jews,  although  those  who  have  relaxed  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances are  frequently  dissolute.    The  Jew  is  also  very  sen- 
sible to  kind  treatment,  and  ^  capable  of  a  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received. 

The  condition  of  women  amongst  the  Jews  has  retained 
much  of  its  Oriental  origin,  although  it  was  necessarily  raised 
by  the  abolition  of  polygamy*.  A  Jewess  rarely  if  ever  knows 
anything  of  Hebrew;  and  although. many  of  them  can  read 
and  write,  the  use  of  this  knowledge  is  Umited  to  book-keep- 
ing,and  to  the  perusal  of  some  works  of  fiction  written  with  He- 

.  *  Polywimy  amongst  the  Jews  was  formany  prohibited  through  the  influence 
of  RabM  Gierson  (tl060)  by  a  synod  held  at  Worms,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, or  CAerem;  but  the  effects  of  this  prohibition  were  to  last  only  till 
1340,  after  which  time  a  person  married  to  more  than  one  wife  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  under  the  penalty.  In  many  countries  this  prohibition  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Jews, — for  instance  by  those  that  lived  in  Provence.  The  aboli- 
tion of  polygamy  was  not  made  on  rehgious  grounds,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency ;  many  later  Jewish  synods  have  however  forced  sudi  individuals  as  had 
married  several  wives  to  divorce  them  all  except  the  first. 
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brew  letters  in  the  corrupted  German  which  the  Jews  spesk 
throughout  PolancL 

Considering  women  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature  to  men, 
the  Jews.are  much  less  reluctant  to  send  their  daughters  Umi 
their  sons  to  Christian  schools ;  and  it  therefinre  ha{^>eii8  oat 
unfirequently  that  Jewish  girls  acquire  in  these  Bcbools  the 
rudiments  of  a  general  education,  and  become  afterwaids  as 
mothers  of  families  instrumental  in  furthering  crviUzatieo 
amongst  their  nation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mosaic  law 
affords  great  fieicilities  for  divorce,  and  this  fiidlity  has  natu- 
rally a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  domestic  relatktts 
of  the  Jew. 

The  Polish  Jews  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Sab- 
banites  or  Talmudic  Jews,  the  Chassidim,  and  the  Karaites. 
The  Rabbanites,  or  Talmudic  Jews,  form  the  bulk  of  thdr  po- 
pulation in  Poland.  They  are  generally  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharisees,  and  adhere  strictly  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Talmud.  All  that  we  have  said  of  the 
Polish  Jews  in  general  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Rab- 
banites. 

The  Chassidim  or  Hassids  are  of  a  very  recent  origin,  and 
their  sect  is  peculial  to  Poland.  The  word  Chassid  or  Has- 
sid  expresses  in  Hebrew  one  who  is  zealous,  good,  pious  or 
holy.  Such  were,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  kamed 
men,  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  I  Maccabees,  iL  42,  vii.  13, 
and  II  Mace.  xiv.  6.  They  ix^re  not  a  sect,  but  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  or  sodality,  whose  members  devoted  themsehes 
particularly  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  most  rigorous  observance  of  prayers,  £uts 
and  other  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  modem  Hassids  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
ancient  Assideans  except  the  name,  which  sufficient^  shows 
their  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity.  This  sect  originated 
between  1760,  and  1765  at  Miedzyboz,  a  small  town  in  Wol- 
hynia  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  princess  Czartoryski; 
and  its  founder  is  said  to  have  been  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of 
Israel. 

Israel  Loebel,  an  orthodox  or  Talmudistic  rabbi  of  Nowo- 
grodek  in  Lithuania,  who  devoted  all  his  time  to  persecuting 
the  Chassidim,  and  denouncing  them  to  the  Government  of 
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the  country  as  a  highly  dangerous  sect*^  relates  that  the 
above-mentioned  Israel  of  Miedzyboz  was  an  ambitious  man^ 
"who  being  destitute  of  Talmudic  knowledge,  and  unable  to 
gain  reputation  by  his  learning,  sought  to  acquire  influence 
by  becoming  an  exorcist*  He  pretended  that  his  spirit  fre- 
quently detached  itself  from  his  body  to  explore  the  novelties 
of  tbe  inteUectual  world,  that  it  revealed  to  him  whatever 
passed  there,  and  averted  many  evils  with  which  the  world  of 
spbHits  threatens  our  earth. 

In  order  to  realise  his  designs  Israel  assumed  the  mask  of 
cm  exemplary  piety,  and  joined  to  his  name  that  of  Balshem, 
or  possessor  of  the  name  of  God.    The  propensity  of  credu- 
lous and  ignorant  men  towards  the  occult  sciences  procured 
him  in  less  than  ten  years  more  than  ten  thousand  followers, 
whom  he  called  Chassidim,  manifesting  by  this  appellation  a 
daim  to  a  sanctity  superi(»*  to  that  of  other  Jews.    But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  connection  between  Rabbi  Israel  and 
his  disciples  did  not  conduce  to  the  end  he  had  announced, 
and  that  their  intentions  and  their  actions  were  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  piety  and  morality.    It  was  this  which  in- 
duced Elias,  the  grand  rabbi  of  Vilna,  in  concert  with  the 
elders  of  the  synagogue  of  Brady  (a  celebrated  commercial 
town  in  Oallicia  or  Austrian  Poland),  to  write  a  work  against 
the  new  sect,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  the  state.    Elias  being  near  his  death 
enjoined  all  who  visited  him  to  proclaim,  that  whoever  loved 
God  and  man  ought  carefully  to  shun  all  communication  with 
the  Chassidim,  who  under  the  mask  of  religion  concealed  the 
most  gross  immorality. 

Israel  Balshem,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  and  to  op- 
pose the  orthodox  Jews,  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  most  opu- 
lent people,  and  published  a  work  which  is  the  code  of  his 
doctrine,  and  which  certainly  does  contain  abominable  princi- 
ples. He  forbids  his  adherents,  under  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties, to  cultivate  their  minds.  Those  who  possess  information 
ought  to  suppress  it ;  for  it  is  dangerous,  says  he,  to  permit 
reason  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion.    He  also  taught, 

^  Hk  account  of  the  Chassidim,  and  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  suppress  the 
sect,  was  printed  in  a  German  periodical  called  Sulamii,  edited  at  Dessau  in  Ger- 
many, and  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  Jews. 
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that  those  who  pray  to  God  should  not  melt  in  tears ;  for  the 
fiither  beholds  with  more  pleasure  his  children  cheerful  and 
happy,  than  discontented  and  sorrowfiil. 

Tlie  principal  maxims  of  the  sect  are  said  to  be  as  follows. 
If  any  one  has  committed  or  wishes  to  commit  sin,  he  can 
promise  himself  absolution  from  his  leader,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  a  change  of  conduct  and  leading  a  r^ular  life 
This  immoral  principle  increased  the  nimiber  of  Balshem's 
followers,  particularly  amongst  the  less  instructed  classes,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand  at  his 
death,  which  happened  fifteen  years  after  the  foimdation  of 
the  sect.  Aft;er  the  death  of  Balshem  his  followers  substituted 
for  their  leader  many  teachers,  who  published  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine  several  works,  two  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  production  of  Balshem  himself.  One  of  them,  called  fie»- 
Ber  Shemtow,  appeared  in  two  parts,  printed  at  Karzec  and 
Zolkiew.  In  the  first  part  he  gives  his  followers  a  general 
absolution  for  the  sins  they  have  committed  and  shall  ccan- 
mit,  on  condition  that  they  educate  their  children  in  the 
Chassidim  doctrines.  He  asserts  that  his  soul^  having  been 
transported  in  an  ecstasy  to  heaven,  the  archangel  Michael, 
the  protector  of  the  Jews,  declared  to  him  that  on  this  con- 
dition every  sinner  should  not  only  obtain  remission,  but  even 
a  reward  for  his  crimes.  In  the  second  part  he  invites  his 
disciples  to  pray  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  who  has 
conducted  so  many  of  his  race  to  the  true  belief,  and  who  has 
preserved  it  in  many  souls  disposed  to  quit  it.  He  condenms 
all  connection  between  their  children  and  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  especially  his  sect. 

The  second  posthumous  work  of  Balshem,  under  the  title 
Likute  Amumivy  was  printed  at  Leopol  (or  Lemberg,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Poland,)  and  in  the  two  other  towns  be- 
fore mentioned.  He  teaches  that,  in  order  to  be  united  to 
the  Divinity,  it  is  necessary  to  commit  sin  upon  sin,  and  that 
the  more  horrible  the  offences,  the  more  agreeable  they  are  to 
him.  For  God  being  the  first  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  the 
greatest  sinner  being  in  the  last  grade,  there  is  between  them 
a  species  of  contiguity,  by  representing  to  ourselves  that  the 
scale  is  of  a  circular  form,  or,  as  our  witty  neighbours  would 
say,  les  extremes  se  touchent. 
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A.  rabbi  called  Baer  Medzeritz^  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
sect^  has  commented*  upon  the  principles  of  the  founder  in  a 
TP'ork  in  which  he  proscribes  every  exercise  of  virtue.    But 
the  most  abominable  book^  called  Noam  Hamekh,  was  written 
by  a  rabbi  called  Melech.    Balshem  had  granted  a  general 
al>solution  upon  conditions  which  could  not  always  be  per- 
fbnned,    Melech  goes  much  further ;  he  teaches  that  each  of 
the  directors  of  that  sect  can  absolve  the  greatest  crimes^  past 
and.  iuture.     He  prohibits  in  the  same  work  the  use  of  medi- 
cine^ considering  that  he  who  can  grant  them  eternal  life^  may 
at  Iiis  pleasure  prolong  their  temporal  life.  We  have  reported 
these  facts  on  the  authority  of  tjie  learned  rabbi  Israel  Loe- 
hel^  who,  as  we  have  said,  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  sup- 
press that  sect,  into  which  his  own  brother  had  been  seduced. 
These  maxims  are  certainly  most  revolting;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  receiving  such  accusa- 
tions, particularly  when  directed  against  awhole  religious  com- 
munity by  the  priest  of  another. 

We  shall  add  to  the  relation  of  Israel  Loebel  a  few  remarks 
communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  who  has  himself  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Chassidim  in  Poland.    They 
are  great  believers  in  the  cabala,  and  sedulously  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Zohar,  a  book  which  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  mention.     During  their  prayers  they 
make  the  most  extraordinary  gesticulations.     They  strike 
their  heads  against  the  wall,  jump  about  the  room,  &c.,  per- 
forming all  these  absurdities  with  real  or  pretended  fer- 
vour.    They  are  also  very  noisy  in  their  rejoicings,  and 
make  sometimes,  at  the  close  of  their  sabbath,  such  an 
uproar  in  the  streets  of  a  town  that  the  police  is  obliged 
to  interfere.     The  Chassidim  entertain  an  extraordinary  re- 
spect for  their  rabbis,  several  of  whom  are  reverenced  like 
saints;  and  all  their  decisions,  whether  in  spiritual  or  worldly 
matters,  are  submitted  to  without  the  slightest  opposition* 
A  rabbi  of  that  sect,  who  resided  at  Lady,  a  small  town  on 
the  borders  of  ancient  Poland,  in  the  present  government  of 
Moluloff,  became  so  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  piety 
that  many  Jews  traveUed  several  hundred  miles  to  adore  so 
extraordinary  a  personage.     They  relate  the  most  absurd 
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stories  about  him ;  as  for  instance  that  he  was  ^[idowed  with 
seven  wisdoms^  each  more  perfect  than  the  preceding.  It  was 
verj  rarely  that  he  made  use  of  the  seventh  wisdom,  superior 
in  excellence  to  all  the  others ;  but  whenever  he  began  to 
speak  under  its  influence,  the  atmosphere  around  was  filled 
with  fragrance.  When  the  Russians  retreated  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  the  entrance  of  the  French  fbrces 
in  1812,  they  removed  with  them  many  influential  people  firom 
the  ancient  Polish  provinces.  The  above-mentioned  rabbi 
was  of  the  number,  and  thie  Chassidim  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
success  of  the  Russians  and  the  disasters  of  the  Frendi  duiing 
that  memorable  campaign  were  entirely  owing,  not  only  to 
the  prayers  of  their  ^reat  rabbi,  but  also  to  the  advice  he  had 
given  the  Emperor  Alexander  how  to  conduct  the  war.  He 
died  at  the  close  of  1812  at  Hadiach,  a  town  situated  in  the 
government  of  Pultawa ;  and  his  admirers  built  a  house  over 
his  grave,  on  which  a  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning.  Many 
Chassidim  resort  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  pray  at  hn 
tomb,  and  to  depose  on  it  written  petitions  addressed  to  the 
deceased  from  themselves  or  from  their  friends,  firmly  be- 
lieving that  their  memorials  will  be  attended  to  if  they  de- 
serve it. 

The  number  of  the  Chassidim  has  prodigiously  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  the  ancient  Po- 
lish provinces,  but  particularly  in  those  which  have  ftllen 
under  the  domination  of  Russia,  so  that  in  many  smaller 
towns  they  form  the  whole  Jewish  population.  It  must  how- 
ever be  remarked  that  many  Jews  call  themselves  Chassi- 
dim, display  great  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity,  make 
longer  prayers,  and  observe  stricter  ftists  than  the  generality 
of  their  brethren,  and  even  jump  and  make  strange  contor- 
tions during  their  devotions ;  but,  with  all  this,  loudly  rliaolftiy^ 
being  considered  as  sectarians  or  separatists  firom  the  general 
body  of  their  nation. 

After  having  perhaps  too  long  occupied  our  readers  with 
the  description  of  a  people  degraded  by  gross  superstition  and 
immorality,  it  is  our  pleasing  task  to  introduce  them  to  a  class 
of  Jews  who  redeem  their  national  character;  we  mean  the 
Caraites,  or  scriptural  Jews. 
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mxe  origin  of  the  Caraites  has  not  yet  been  satisfactoril j 

aacertained^  notwithstanding  the  profound  disquisitions  of 

sueli  eminent  scholars  as  Joseph  Scaliger^  Trigland  and  others. 

Some  writers  consider  the  modem  Caraites  as  the  descendants 

of  the  ancient  Scribes,  who,  attaching  themselves  to  the  literal 

text  of  the  Scriptures,  rejected  traditions,  which  is  exactly  the 

case  with  the  Caraites.  Other  authors  have  supposed  them  to 

be  derived  firom  the  Sadducees ;  but  we  think  this  conjecture 

entirely  groundless,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Sadducees 

rejected  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whilst  the  Caraites  believe 

in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  weU  as  in  future  rewards 

and  punishments.  Morinus  thinks  that  the  Caraites  began  to 

be  known  as  a  separate  sect  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  we  are 

much  inclined  to  think  it  unjust  to  call  the  Caraites  a  sect  at 

all,  and  that  they  are  the  real  primitive  Jews,  who  strictly 

adhere  to  the  Mosaic  law,  rejecting  all  the  traditions  whidi 

have  sprung  up  in  progress  of  time.  We  also  think  it  idle  to 

ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Caraites  to  this  or  that  epoch,  as  the 

doctrines  they  profess  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Moses, 

and  were  probably  preserved  by  some  few  pious  Israelites, 

undefiled  by  the  vain  additions  <^  the  Pharisees,  which  pi^ 

vailed  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation.    The 

present  Caraites  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  Jews, 

as  the  Protestants  towards  the  Roman  Catholics ;  both  of  them 

rejecting  tradition,  and  admitting  no  other  authority  than  that 

of  Scripture. 

The  Caraites  are  settled  in  two  places  in  Poland,  at  Troki  in 
Lithuania,  about  thirty  English  mUes  from  Vilna,  and  at  Luzk 
inYolhynia.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
but  many  of  them  follow  the  profession  of  carriers,  and  some 
are  engaged  in  trade.  Their  honesty  is  proverbial;  their  word 
is  considered  as  good  as  a  bond;  and,  during  four  centuries 
that  they  have  been  established  in  Poland,  there  has  never  been 
an  instance  of  a  Caraite  having  been  tried  for  any  offence  what* 
ever.  They  speak  amongst  themselves  the  Turkish  language^ 
having  migrated  to  Poland  from  the  Ottoman  dominions'*'. 

*  AHfaough  entirely  foreign  to  our  subject,  we  cumot  omit  mentioning  another 
reUgiout  community  in  Poland,  equally  weU  reputed  for  morality  and  honesty; 
we  mean  the  Perish  Mahometans,  who  form  a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000  in- 
dividuals.   They  are  the  descendants  of  a  Tatar  colony,  which  YitoM,  grud  dnke 
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There  are  many  of  them  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  possess 
a  separate  town  exclusively  inhabited  by  them,  of  which  our 
readers  may  find  an  interesting  description  in  the  lively  pages 
of  our  celebrated  traveUer  Dr.  Clarke.  Many  Jews  emigrate 
from  Poland  to  Palestine,  and  settle  there  for  life.  They 
chiefly  live  in  the  town  of  Tiberias,  and  in  a  place  called 
Safet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  BethuKa,  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  history  of  Judith  and  Holofemes.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Ashkemazim,  and  their  language  is  the 
same  corrupt  German  as  is  spoken  in  Poland ;  whilst  that  ^ 
the  Levantine  Jews,  called  Sephardim,  is  Spanish.  The  Polish 
Jews  in  Palestine  are  divided  into  Rabbanites  and  Chassidim. 
The  celebrated  missionary  Wolf  relates  that  the  Spanish  Jews, 
being  more  numerous  than  the  Polish,  affected  a  superionfy 
over  them,  which  the  latter  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge. They  complained  of  it  to  Wolf  in  the  following 
words :  *^  We  spake  to  them  (the  Spanish  Jews),  saying,  why 
^^  are  you  so  proud  with  your  pride,  and  so  haughty  with  your 
^  haughtiness  ?  We  ourselves  are  Jews,  and  glorious  is  our 
^^  name,  and  our  wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  congr^ation 
^*  of  Israel.  Cease  therefore  to  protect  us  with  your  proteo- 
'^  tion.  We  are  sufficiently  protected  with  the  protection  rf 
^^  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  may  God  give  increase  of 
^^  years,  and  exalt  him  with  high  exaltation/^    There  is  no- 

of  Lithuania,  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  1390 — 1400,  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  A  great  number  of  them  are  alao  descendants 
of  the  adherents  of  Tacktamish,  khan  of  the  Golden  or  Kipchak  horde ;  yrho 
being  defeated  by  the  celebrated  Timur  Leng,  or  Tamerlane,  sought  refiige  in  Li- 
thuania towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Many  ctf  them,  who  deieend 
from  the  Uhlans  and  Mursas  or  Tatar  nobles,  were  admitted  into  the  raaks  of  the 
Polish  nobility,  and  were  adopted  by  many  old  families  of  the  country,  Le.  per- 
mitted to  take  their  names  and  coats  of  arms.  The  Tatars  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  constant  fidelity  to  their  adoptive  country,  which  was  particulaiiy  dis- 
played in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  notwithstanding 
their  common  religion.  The  kings  of  Poland  had  always  regiments  composed  of 
these  Tatars,  and  it  was  a  prevalent  fiishion  amongst  the  Polish  grandees  to  have  an 
armed  retinue  composed  of  Mahometans.  Many  of  them  have  attained  the  rank 
of  general  officers,  and  the  name  of  General  Bielak  is  well  known  for  his  valour  and 
fiddity  to  his  unfortunate  country  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence.  The  PohA 
Mahometans  have  entirely  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  gentlemen 
belonnng  to  that  persuasion  differ  from  other  persons  of  the  same  station  in  society 
only  by  their  Turkish  names,  as  for  instance  Achmet,  Mustapha,  Hassan,  &c 
They  make  use  of  the  Koran,  with  a  Polish  interlineal  transladon ;  their  Imauns  or 
clergymen  have  not  the  reputation  of  bei^g  very  proficient  scholars  in  the  MiJio- 
metan  law ;  and  they  generally  follow,  besides  tiieir  sacred  vocation,  some  other 
proCession,  particularly  the  military  one;  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  iht 
reverend  Imaun  is  at  the  same  time  a  captain  of  lancers. 
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thing  new  in  the  superiority  which  the  Spanish  Jews  affect 
over  those  of  other  countries ;  it  is  well  known  that  even  in 
our  own  country  they  used  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
German  Jews ;  and  a  marriage  between  individuals  belong- 
ing to  these  two  branches  of  the  nation  was^  some  years  ago, 
a  thing  unheard  of.  If  the  PoUsh  Jews  settled  in  Palestine 
availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  time  of  Wolfs  visit  to  that  country,  in  1821-22,  they 
may  now  use  it  to  even  greater  advantage,  as  Russian  influ- 
ence in  the  East  has  prodigiously  increased  since  that  time. 
The  same  missionary  relates  that  the  rabbi  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  was  a  Polish  Jew. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Judeo* 
Christian  sect  of  the  Frankists,  which  has  its  principal  seat 
in  Poland.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  a  Jew  called  Jacob  Prank,  whom  his  countrymen 
generally  represent  as  a  follower  of  the  celebrated  imposter 
Sabathai  Tzevi,  who  disturbed  the  Jewish  world  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  indeed  some  striking  analo- 
gies between  these  two  founders  of  sects,  and  we  will  give  our 
readers  an  outline  of  their  history. 

The  year  1666  was  considered  by  many  superstitious  peo- 
ple as  the  epoch  when  some  wonderful  event  respecting  the 
Jews  was  to  take  place.  This  belief  was  prevalent  not  only 
amongst  the  Jews  themselves,  but  also  amongst  many  Chris- 
tians, who  dreamed  of  having  discovered  this  strange  prediction 
in  the  Apocalypse.  It  generated  many  absiu*d  rumours ;  as  for 
instance  that  great  multitudes  were  marching  from  unknown 
parts  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  many  ages ; 
that  a  ship  had  arrived  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
with  ropes  of  silk  and  sails  of  the  same  material,  bearing  the 
inscription  "  The  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeV*  and  that  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  spoke  only  Hebrew.  Many  similar  accounts,  cir- 
culated over  Asia  and  Eiurope,  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
oredulous,  and  disposed  their  minds  to  receive  an  impostor; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  one  appeared.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Sabathai  Tzevi,  a  Jew  bom  of  mean  parents  at  Smyrna. 
He  early  discovered  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  made  distin- 
guished proficiency  in  such  kind  of  literature  and  science  as 
VOL.  v. — N**  X.  2  F 
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was  taught  amongst  his  nation.  He  began  to  preach  in  the 
streets  and  fields,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Turks^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  great  number  of  disciples,  by  whom  he  was 
extravagantly  admired.  He  studied  the  prophecies  so  assidu- 
ously, in  order  to  support  his  imposture,  that  it  was  supposed 
his  intellect  had  become  deranged.  He  imagined,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  that  he  could  ascend  above  the  clouds ;  and  he  re- 
proached his  disciples  with  their  blindness,  because  they  would 
not  acknowledge  to  have  seen  him  in  the  air.  He  also  pre- 
tended to  perform  other  miracles  in  the  name  of  JehovaL 
TThese  extravagances  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  elders 
of  his  nation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  town; 
he  then  went  to  Salonica,  where  the  Jews  being  numerous  he 
expected  to  make  a  great  number  of  proselytes ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled thence,  as  well  as  from  Athens  and  several  other  towns 
of  Em'opean  Tiu'key,  he  retired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  met 
with  better  success  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  af- 
terwards travelled  to  many  places,  preaching  repentance  and 
faith  in  himself  with  such  effect  that  many  Jews  gave  up  bu- 
siness and  applied  themselves  wholly  to  devotional  practices. 
In  order  to  render  his  imposture  more  plausible,  and  his  cha- 
racter more  agreeable  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  Sa- 
bathai  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  ushered  by  a 
precursor.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  a  Jew  of  great  repu- 
tation at  Gaza,  named  Nathan  Levi,  whom  he  easily  persiiaded 
to  act  this  part.  The  time  was  particularly  favourable  for 
giving  ^clat  to  his  imposture,  because,  according  to  the 
cabalistic  interpretation  of  Daniel,  the  Messiah  was  to  ap- 
pear precisely  about  this  period.  Sabathai  and  his  precursor 
travelled  to  Jerusalem.  Levi  upon  his  arrival  assembled  the 
Jews,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  fast  which  was  soon 
to  be  celebrated,  upon  the  ground  that  moiuningwas  impro- 
per at  the  joyful  period  of  the  Messiah's  cqppearance.  He  then 
declared  that  the  long-expected  dehverer  was  no  other  than 
Sabathai  Tzevi,  and  specified  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom* 
Many  Jews  believed  these  impostures;  but  the  more  sensible 
of  them  gave  them  no  credit,  and  obUged  the  adventurers  to 
leave  Jerusalem. 

Sabathai  went  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Constantinople; 
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"but  the  Jews  of  the  latter  city  had  previously  received  letters 
from  twenty-five  rabbis  who  had  excommunicated  him,  de- 
claring that  "whoever  should  kill  that  impious  wretch  would 
^*  render  an  acceptable  service  to  God  and  save  many  souls/^ 
This  induced  Tzevi  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  received  four 
ambassadors  sent  by  his  precursor  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
true  Messiah.  This  stratagem  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  his  adherents,  and  even  induced  many  learned  rabbis  to 
join  him.  The  multitude,  deceived  by  his  affected  hmnility, 
firequent  ablutions,  diligent  attendance  at  the  synagogues,  and 
more  especially  by  his  pathetic  sermons,  acknowledged  him 
as  their  Messiah  and  king,  and  brought  him  magnificent  pre- 
sents to  support  his  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time  Levi  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  dif- 
ferent parts  to  persuade  his  nation  that  Sabathai  Tzevi  was 
their  long-expected  deliverer.  He  asserted  that  after  having 
been  concealed  during  nine  months  he  would  appear  in  glory, 
mounted  on  a  celestial  lion ;  and  that  a  splendid  temple  would 
descend  from  heaven,  in  which  sacrifices  were  continually  to  be 
oflFered.  He  addressed  letters  fix)m  Damascus  to  Tzevi  thus : 
*^  To  the  king,  our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  redeems  our  cap- 
^*  tivity,  the  man  elevated  to  the  height  of  all  sublimity,  the 
^^  Messiah  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  celestial  lion,  Sabathai 
''  Tzevi.'' 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  behef  which  prevailed  at 
this  time  amongst  the  Jews,  that  their  dehverance  was  at 
hand.  This  expectation  was  particularly  entertained  by 
those  living  in  the  Turkish  dominions:  they  generally  led 
a  life  of  devotion  and  penitence,  prayed,  fasted  and  inflicted 
severe  penances  upon  themselves.  Business  was  neglected, 
superfluities  sold,  and  immense  sums  expended  in  alms. 

The  Jewish  doctors  at  Smyrna  convoked  a  consultation  to 
deliberate  upon  the  growing  importance  of  Sabathai  Tzevi. 
llie  most  judicious  of  them,  not  finding  in  him  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  impostor,  deserving 
the  punishment  of  death.  But  his  party  being  the  most  nu- 
merous, he  caused  them  to  assemble  in  the  great  synagogue 
of  that  city,  celebrated  a  new  feast  and  altered  the  Jewish 
liturgy.  His  audience  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  ima- 
gined that  they  beheld  something  divine  in  his  person.     Yet 
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notwithstanding  his  great  popularity  he  was  afraid  of  the 
chief  rabbis  of  Smyrna,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Cadi,  who  was  gained  over  by  his  fiiends. 

Among  other  acts  of  madness  or  daring  he  ordered  his 
disciples  to  erect  a  throne  for  himself  and  his  wife,  a  Polish 
X^  Jewess,  and  from  it  he  addressed  his  followers,  as  a  king  to  his 

subjects.  He  composed  a  new  summary  of  doctrine,  which 
the  people  were  commanded  to  receive  with  implicit  faith  as 
coming  from  their  Messiah,  and  some  who  dared  to  oppose 
it  were  obliged  to  fly.  Many  who  had  hitherto  been  incre- 
dulous now  professed  to  believe  in  him.  Having  attained 
this  height  of  authority,  he  ordered  the  Jews,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  praying  for  the  Sultan,  to  erase  his  name  fix)m 
the  liturgy  and  substitute  his  own.  He  styled  himself  ^i  E^ing 
'^  of  the  kings  of  Israel,^'  and  a  brother  of  his  named  Jo- 
seph ^'  King  of  the  kings  of  Judah ;  *^  he  also  nominated 
princes  to  govern  the  Jews  on  their  march  to  Palestine,  and 
to  administer  justice  after  they  had  recovered  their  ancient 
country.  At  last  he  declared  that  he  was  called  by  God  to 
visit  Constantinople  in  order  to  perform  there  a  great  woric, 
and  he  proceeded  to  that  city.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
prove  that  there  was  some  insanity  mixed  up  with  his  impos- 
ture, for  it  was  complete  madness  to  set  up  against  the 
Sultan  in  his  own  capital.  The  Vizier  Coprougli,  being  in- 
formed of  his  arrival,  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
confined  in  prison.  This  event  instead  of  discouraging 
the  Jews  rather  strengthened  their  faith,  for  they  recol- 
lected the  prediction  of  Levi  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
concealed  nine  months,  and  were  convinced  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  put  him  to  death.  Sabathai  was  treated  with 
great  mildness,  and  the  Vizier  permitted  the  Jews  to  visit  in 
prison  their  supposed  Messiah,  to  whom  they  paid  a  kind  of 
worship.  The  Jews  of  Constantinople,  persuaded  of  their 
approaching  deliverance,  abandoned  commerce  and  refused 
to  pay  their  debts.  Some  English  merchants,  unable  to 
recover  from  the  Jews  what  was  owing  to  them,  addressed 
themselves  for  redress  to  Sabathai  Tzevi,  who  wrote  to  his 
subjects  in  the  following  manner :  "  To  you  of  the  nation 
"  of  the  Jews,  who  expect  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
^*  and  the  salvation  of  Israel,  peace  without  end.     Whereas 
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^*  we  are  informed  that  you  are  indebted  to  several  of  the 
*^  English  nation ;  it  seemeth  right  unto  us  to  order  you  to 
**  make  satisfaction  for  your  just  debts^  which  if  you  refuse 
"  to  do^  be  it  known  that  you  are  not  to  enter  with  us  into 
*^  our  joys  and  dominions/'  The  injunction  had  the  desired 
eflFect. 

After  two  months  of  confinement  Sabathai  was  removed  to 
the  Dardanelles.  This  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  a  new  mira- 
cle, and  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Sultan  had 
not  the  power  of  putting  him  to  death.  Having  bribed  the 
governor,  great  numbers  repaired  to  the  castle  where  he  was 
confined,  not  only  from  the  neighbouring  places,  but  from 
Poland,  Germany,  Italy  and  other  parts.  Even  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  of  Amsterdam,  considered  as  more  enlightened 
than  the  rest  of  their  nation,  did  not  escape  the  general  in- 
fection of  creduUty,  and  they  composed  a  form  of  prayer  to 
be  used  by  those  who  went  to  visit  the  pretended  Messiah. 
They  brought  rich  presents  to  the  impostor,  and  received  in 
return  his  blessings  and  promises  of  advancement.  He  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  celebrate  his  birthday  with  every  mark  of 
rejoicing,  and  abolished  the  fast  which  the  Jews  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  which  coincided  with  that  day.  He  despatched 
messengers  to  proclaim  him  as  the  Messiah  in  various  parts, 
and  to  pubUsh  his  pretended  miracles. 

Amongst  the  crowds  that  flocked  from  every  quarter  round 
Sabathai  came  also  a  Polish  Jew  called  Nehemiah  Cohen,  a 
man  of  great  learning  in  the  cabala  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. It  is  said  that  in  his  conference  with  the  impostor 
he  broached  the  opinion,  that  according  to  the  Scriptures 
tiiere  ought  to  be  two  Messiahs;  one  the  son  of  Ephraim,  a 
poor  and  despised  teacher  of  the  law,  the  other  the  son  of 
David  and  a  mighty  conqueror.  Nehemiah  was  contented 
to  be  the  former,  and  to  leave  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
latter  part  to  Sabathai.  But  he  accused  him  of  too  great 
forwardness  and  presumption,  in  assuming  the  character  of 
the  son  of  David  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  son  of 
Ephraim.  Sabathai,  exasperated  at  this  reproof,  excluded 
Nehemiah  from  any  share  in  his  proceedings ;  upon  which 
the  latter  accused  him  before  the  Turkish  authorities  as  a 
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dangerous  person  who  sought  to  subvert  the  Turkish  em- 
pu*e.  The  Sultan  summoned  Sabathai  to  his  presence,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  alternative  either  of  proving  his  divine 
mission  by  standing  as  a  mark  to  his  archers,  who  could  do 
him  no  harm  in  case  he  was  the  real  Messiah,  or  of  embracing 
Mahometanism,  The  imposter  chose  the  latter  proposal,  and 
the  news  of  his  having  become  a  Mahometan  filled  his  de- 
luded followers  with  consternation,  grief  and  shame^  and 
exposed  them  to  the  insulting  taunts  of  their  adversaries. 

Sabathai  spent  the  renudnder  of  his  days  at  the  Turkish 
court,  and  becune  a  zealous  and  learned  Mahometan  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  chief  Mullahs,  to  whom  he  showed  himself 
a  very  docile  pupil.  Still  however,  he  continued  to  profess  him- 
self the  deliverer  of  the  Jews ;  but  being  extremely  cautious  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Turks,  he  declared  *'  that  unless 
*'  his  brethren  would  imitate  his  example  in  renouncing  the 
^*  imperfect  elements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  never  should  be 
'^  able  to  prevail  with  God  to  restore  them  to  the  holy  land.^ 
This  induced  many  Jews  from  Bagdad,  Jerusalem  and  other 
remote  parts  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  voluntarily  to 
profess  themselves  converts  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  By 
these  means  Sabathai  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Turks^ 
and  retained  his  influence  over  large  numbers  of  his  in- 
fatuated nation.     He  died  in  1676. 

The  Mahometano-Jewish  sect  formed  by  this  imposter  is 
still  in  existence,  and  numbers  of  them  Uve  at  Salonica. 
They  outwardly  profess  Mahometanism,  but  secretly  observe 
the  Judaic  rites,  marry  amongst  themselves^  and  live  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city,  without  communicating  with  the 
Mussulmans,  except  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  in  the 
mosques.  They  never  enter  the  synagogues,  nor  make  known 
their  schism  from  the  dominant  reUgion. 

Jacob  Frank,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  was  bom  some- 
where in  Wallachia  in  1728;  his  biography  previous  to  his 
arrival  to  Poland  is  very  imperfectly  known;  it  is  however 
believed  that  he  conformed  for  some  time  to  the  Mahometan 
rite  in  Turkey.  He  appeared  in  the  Polish  province  of  Podo- 
lia  about  1757-58,  and  began  to  preach  against  the  Talmud, 
which  brought  upon  him  and  his  adherents  a  violent  perse- 
cution from  the  orthodox  Jewls.     The  number  of  Frank's 
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disciples  having  increased^  and  the  persecution  against  them 
having  raised  some  disturbances^  the  authorities  interfered. 
The  Jews  accused  them  of  preaching  infidelity,  whilst  the 
Franldsts  pretended  that  their  object  was  to  reform  the  corrupt 
doctrines  of  the  Talmud.  The  afiair  was  finally  reported  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Lemberg*. 
The  ecclesiastical  court  submitted  the  contending  parties  to  a 
strange  trial.  It  ordered  that  they  should  hold  a  pubUc  dis- 
putation on  the  respective  merits  of  their  religions,  and  that 
the  party  which  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  itself 
beaten  in  argument  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  parties 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  after  a  long  discussion  Frank  and 
his  adherents  confessed  their  defeat,  and  their  readiness  to  be- 
come Christians.  Some  of  the  first  personages  of  the  coimtry 
stood  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Frank  and  his  followers,  who 
were  loaded  with  presents  and  every  kind  of  favour.  The  ex- 
ample of  Frank  was  imitated  by  a  great  number  of  Jews  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines,  and  continued  to  pay  him  attentions 
bordering  on  a  kind  of  worship.  From  Lemberg  he  now  re- 
moved to  Warsaw,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  converted 
partisans,  whose  number  continually  increased.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Polish  metropolis,  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  held  firequent  meetings  of  his  ancient  disciples,  whom  he 
entertained  with  the  most  fantastical  and  visionary  ideas.  He 
was  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  being  examined 
he  deposed  that  our  Saviour  and  the  prophet  EUas  had  ap- 
peared to  him  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Poland  at  Smyrna 
and  Salonica,  endowing  him  with  a  mission  to  convert  the 
Jews ;  that  he  continued  to  have  similar  apparitions,  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  vocation ;  but  that,  if  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  should  condemn  these  proceedings,  he  would  sub- 
mit to  its  decision  in  everything,  as  became  a  dutifiil  son  of 
the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  court  absolved  Frank  firom 
any  bad  intentions ;  but  being  afraid  of  his  influence,  it  con- 
fined him  in  1760  to  the  fortress  of  Czentochowa,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Russians,  having  taken  that  fortress  in 
1769,  released  him.    He  retired  thence  into  Austria,  where 

*  The  town  of  Lvon,  or  Lemberg,  now  the  capital  of  Anstrian  Poland,  presents  a 
rare  instance  of  one  place  being  the  seat  of  three  archbishops,  viz«  a  Roman  Ca- 
thoUc,  United  Greek,  and  an  Amenian  one. 
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the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  expecting  that  he  would  become 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  granted  him  her 
patronage.  He  resided  some  time  at  Bnmn  in  Moravia,  and 
at  Vienna,  but  finally  settled  at  Offenbach  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  There  he  lived  in  great  splendour, 
affecting  the  royal  dignity,  and  having  a  numerous  court, 
chamberlains,  pages,  &c.  composed  of  his  disciples.  He  was 
supported  by  rich  contributions,  sent  particukriy  from  Po- 
land. He  died  in  1792,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  cross  is  erected  on  his 
grave.  His  daughter  is  said  to  have  continued  for  some  time 
to  preside  over  the  sect ;  but  its  present  chief  is  sijqpposed  to 
be  in  Poland ;  and  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Warsaw,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Frank,  is  designated  by  puUic 
opinion,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  we  are  unable  to  say,  as 
the  present  head  of  the  Frankista. 

The  real  tenets  of  the  Frankists  have  never  been  ascertained; 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that,  as  the  followers  of  Sabathai 
Tzevi  profess  the  Jewish  religion  under  the  outward  mask  of 
Mahometanism,  so  do  the  Frankists  under  the  cover  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  said  that  Frank  himself  taught  that  E^aa  was 
in  this  world  as  well  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  appointed 
twelve  disciples,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  aposties,  to  pro- 
pagate his  doctrines.  He  never  himself  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  contradict  those  who  addressed  him  as  sudu 
He  pretended  that  he  was  sent  to  unite  all  rdigions,  and 
therefore  he  blended  Christianity  with  Judaism ;  but  he  re- 
jected the  absiu'dities  of  the  Talmud  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner. The  Frankists  are  chiefly  foimd  in  the  north  erf*  Europe^ 
but  particularly  in  Poland.  They  disclaim  the  charge  of  secta- 
rianism, and  pretend  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  investigations  which  are  said  to  have  been  made 
at  Warsaw  by  the  Prussian  government  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  disclosures  of  one  of  them  made 
under  the  Russian  regime,  which  were  hushed  up  through  the 
influence  of  the  sect,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  is  how- 
ever impossible  to  know  whether  they  merely  retain  the  pure 
Mosaic  doctrines,  divested  from  many  obligations  of  the  cere- 
monial law  which  their  outward  conformance  to  the  Christian 
religion  renders  impossible  to  observe,  or  whether  they  pro- 
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fess  peculiar  tenets*.  We  have  already  said  that  they  entirely 
reject  the  Talmud^  and  indeed  the  orthodox  Jews  are  by  no 
means  firiendly  to  them.    Their  community  is  strongly  united^ 
and  they  promote  by  their  united  means  the  interests  of  each 
member*    They  are  generally  a  well-informed  set  of  people^ 
and  many  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law^  as  well 
as  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.   Some  of  them  have  en* 
tered  the  military  service^  and  there  are  instances  of  their 
having  attained  the  rank  of  general  officers.    The  universal 
outcry  against  the  Frankists  is^  that  they  are  of  a  very  plotting 
and  interested  character ;  but  the  cause  of  their  being  gene- 
rally unpopular^  with  Christians  as  weU  as  with  Jews^  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  esprit  de  corps,  which  induces  them  always 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  member  of  their  community 
against  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it.    It  is  however  but  fair 
to  state  that  many  persons  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  sect  bear  a  very  honourable  character^  and  that  some 
of  them  behaved  in  a  noble  and  patriotic   manner  during 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Poles  to  recover  their  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 


*  There  ii  nothing  new  in  the  outward  profession  of  Christiamty  by  Jews :  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Portugal  and  Spain  such  dissimulation  was  yery  successfully 
practised  by  them.  Accordmg  to  the  evidence  of  the  celebrated  Orobio,  a  Spanish 
Jew,  who  had  himself  long  feigned  Christianity  before  he  left  his  country  and  set- 
tled in  Holland,  in  order  to  profess  fireely  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  many  Jews 
were  such  consummate  dissemblers  that  they  rose  to  preferment  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church.  The  same  author  relates  that  Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Jesniu 
came  constantly  from  Spain  to  the  Grand  Synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
confess  and  ex^te  their  dissimulation.  It  is  even  said  that  a  Jew  exercised  for  a 
long  time  the  functions  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Portugal,  and  confessed  only  on 
hii  death-bed  his  true  religious  opinions.  As  far  as  re^ds  the  Frankists  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  become  qmte  indifferent  about  then: 
secret  tenets,  but  do  not  abandon  the  community  on  account  of  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  body  whenever  the  interests  of  any 
of  its  members  require  it. 
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Article  IV. 

1.  Sdmmtliche  Schriften  von  (Collected  Writings  of)  A.  vox 

Tromlitz,  36  vols.  8vo :  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1834. 

2.  Sagen  und  Romantische  ErzaUungenj  von  (Legends  and 

Romantic  Tales,  by)  L.  Rellstab,  4  vols. 

3.  Picciolaypar  M.  db  Saintine. 

So  many  and  so  important  have  been  the  changes  and  alter- 
nations in  manners,  opinions  and  character  exhibited  by-tfie 
several  European  nations  within  the  last  half  century,  that 
those  occurring  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature  have 
perhaps  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  at  large. 
But  to  persons  accustomed,  like  ourselves,  habitually  to  con- 
template Uterature  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  is  cultivated,  those 
changes  have  offered  a  vast  supply  of  interesting  topics  for 
speculation ;  few  of  which  are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  revolutions  which  have,  almost  simultaneously  thou^ 
quite  oppositely,  taken  place  during  this  period  in  Uie  tcme 
and  tenor  of  works  of  imagination  in  France  and  Germany. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  the  reading  public  of  the 
former  country  delighted  in  moral  tales, — taking  this  desig- 
nation in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Marmontel;  as 
meaning,  not  didactic  apologues,  or  tales  devised  (like  many 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  and  Mrs.  Opie's)  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enforcing  some  moral  lesson,  of  impressively  illustrating  the 
ill  consequences  of  some  gross  vice,  or  even  of  some  small 
fault,  but  portraitures  of  the  existing  state  of  morals,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  of  those  minor  morals  included  in  the  French 
word  mceurSy  and  which  might  be  more  appropriately  rendered 
in  English  by  manners^ — tales  containing  little  story,  less  pas- 
sion, no  delineation  of  peculiar  or  individual  character^  thou^ 
much  description  of  classes  of  society,  and  a  profession  of  re- 
fined sentimentality. 

At  the  period  alluded  to  Germany  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  a  literature  of  her  own ;  although  Lessing,  Gfothe  and 
Wieland  were  then  brooding  over — may  we  say — the  e^s  laid, 
or  in  process  of  being  laid,  by  Teutonic  genius.   But  when 
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these  eggs  were  hatched^  portentous  was  the  birth^  portentous 
the  influence  of  that  birth  upon  the  literary  genius,  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  Europe, — ^yet  not  other  perhaps  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  new  hterature,  bom  or  created 
at  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement  and  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society.  We  here  find  the  extravagant  incident  of 
early  barbarian  fiction  conjoined  with  the  hurricane  of  pas- 
sion, the  exaggerated  sentiment  and  caricatured  character  re- 
quisite to  arouse  the  somewhat  apathetic  sensibilities  of  an  age 
professing  (whether  justly  or  not)  polish  and  refinement ;  all 
these  elements  being  blended  and  wrought  into  a  whole  by 
powerful  talent,  occasionally  rising  to  genius,  although  unfor- 
tunately uncontrolled,  imcorrected  by  the  chastening  hand  of 
pure  taste  and  sound  judgement.  We  should  premise  that  none 
of  these  remarks  apply  to  Wieland,  whom,  as  a  German  author 
of  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
we  regard  as  an  exception  to  all  rule,  a  sort  of  lusua  natura^ 
He  was  a  mere,  and  we  believe  then  at  least  a  soUtaiy,  Gto- 
man  disciple  and  imitator  of  Voltaire. 

Of  the  truly  German  Germans  Gothe  first  published  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther ;  and  whilst  classical  taste,  both  in  Prance 
and  England,  still  smiled  incredulously  at  a  Teutonic  bel-eeprit, 
suicide,  both  in  fiction  and  in  real  life,  became  the  fashion  in 
Germany.  Next  Schiller  produced  his  Robbers,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  sent  the  well-bom  and  well-educated  youth 
of  a  German  university  upon  the  highways,  there  to  emulate 
the  exploits  and  heroic  virtues  of  his  captain  of  banditti ;  and 
this  moreover  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Burschemchaft^ 
and  its  magnanimous  disdain  for  PkUister  and  PhiHsterei  as 
yet  were  not.  If  the  firail  specimens  of  female  excellence 
which  followed  did  not,  in  like  manner,  send  all  the  school- 
gfarls  into  the  streets,  httle  doubt  can  exist  of  their  having  les- 
sened that  salutary  if  somewhat  prudish  horror  of  a  fallen 
sister,  which  once  provoked  firom  a  witty  courtesan  the  taunt- 
ing remark,  ^^  Never  fear.  Ma'am,  it  is  not  catching,^'  and  thus 
weakened  at  least  one  of  the  outworks  of  chastity.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  unfortunate  idiosyncrasy  of  German  heroines, 

*  Burschenschqfl  and  Philitierei  are  slang  terms  of  the  German  universities, 
to  express  the  temper,  the  esprit  de  corpSf  of  the  collegiate  youth,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  commonplace,  meaning  all  that  is  not  collegiate. 
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we  remember  the  time  when,  in  this  country,  German  liten- 
ture  and  even  the  German  language  were  nearly  as  much  in- 
terdicted studies  to  young  ladies  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

Whatever  influence  the  political  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution  may  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  upon  the  eailj 
education,  the  formation  and  development  of  the  charactCT  of 
the  German  muse,  no  doubt  can,  we  apprehend,  exist  as  to  its 
effect  in  inducing  French  adoption,  imitation,  exaggeration,  as 
the  reader  pleases,  of  her  unbridled  passion  and  enUiusiasm. 
The  mere  words  French  Revolution  (not  meaning  thereby  the 
July  days)  suffice  to  call  up  in  the  minds  of  all  who  remem- 
ber the  times  of  terror,  of  all  who  have  listened  while  their 
fathers  spoke  of  those  times,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  political 
frenzy;  and  that,  whether  they,  fathers,  children,  reminiscents 
or  hearers,  be  absolutists  shuddering  and  turning  pale  at  the 
very  mention  of  popular  encroachment,  or  the  veriest  radical 
sans-adotte  Jacobins,  viewing  wholesale  execution  as  simply 
a  necessary  step  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  progress  ct 
human  perfectibility,— a  view  which  some  modem  Frendi  phi* 
losophic  historians  seem  disposed  to  adopt.  Minds  glutted  and 
intoxicated  with  such  poUtical  excitement  as  the  minds  of  the 
French  public  then  were,  naturally  turned  from  the  simple 
intellectual  viands  that  had  deUghted  their  forefathers  as  in- 
sipid. They  required  incessantiy  renewed  stimulants;  the 
authors  who  were  to  cater  for  these  morbid  vitiated  appetites, 
and  whose  pecuniary  means  of  existence  depended  upon  their 
gratifying  them,  looked  anxiously  around  in  search  of  new  re- 
sources. For  a  while  the  unbridled  libertinism  and  the  gay 
indecency  and  immorality  which,  amidst  a  nation  of  whom 
levity  is  a  distinctive  characteristic,  followed  upon  the  over- 
throw of  old  laws  and  old  prejudices,  answered  the  purp(»e« 
But  ere  long  these  palled  upon  the  palate ;  yet  stronger  sti- 
mulants were  required,  and  they  were  sought  and  found  in 
the  wild  passion  and  as  wild  horrors  of  the  German  schocd* 
These  French  fiction  appropriated  and  exaggerated ;  partly 
because  French  vanity  auns  at  appropriating  by  exaggerating; 
partly  because  even  as  habit  can  render  brandy  less  effective 
to  intoxication,  so  does  the  intellectual  temperament  by  the 
habitual  use  of  strong  stimulants  become  less  and  less  sen- 
sible to  excitement,  requiring  stronger  and  stronger  doses. 
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till  at  length  the  once  sportive  genius  of  France  revelled 
amidst  the  ultra-horrors,  atrocities  and  profligacy  of  the  Ottar 
Crulsy  Han  dPIslandes^  Histoires  des  Treize,  Peaux  de  Chagrin, 
and  all  the  other  talented,  powerAil  but  revolting  caricatures 
of  Sue,  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  to  say  nothing  of  the  num- 
berless ihferior  writers  of  their  school. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  a  revolution  in  a  directly  contrary 
sense  was  taking  place,  the  causes  of  which  being  less  appa- 
rent, less  upon  the  smface  of  events,  we  might  be  perplexed 
to  explain,  had  we  not  long  known  that  in  metaphysics  as  in 
physics  there-action  is  ever  proportionate  to  the  action.  From 
this  law  it  might  have  been  a  priori  educed  as  a  certain  co- 
rollary that  a  philosophic  calmness  must  ere  long  become  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  once  impetuous  imagination 
of  Germany. 

Accordingly,  whilst  we,  in  England,  knew  of  German  lite- 
rature only  the  Robbers,  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  and  the 
afiecting,  wild  but  unpoetical  because  unidealized  drama  of 
Kotzebue,  Schiller  himself  had  learned  to  condemn  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  and  to  lament  its  popularity.     He  had^ 
since  writing  it,  meditated  deeply  upon  aesthetics,  as  the  Ger- 
mans denominate  the  philosophy  of  taste  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  gratification  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  more  correctly  speaking,  intellectual  pleasure,being  the 
especial  object  of  those  arts,  they  ought  never  to  act  painfully  or 
even  strongly  upon  human  sensibility;  and,  that  when  they  do 
so,  they  misuse  their  power  to  the  falsification  of  their  mission. 
He  held  these  notions  to  be  more  pecuUarly  appUcable  to  his 
own  art,  tragedy,  the  nature  of  which  he  conceived  to  be  ana- 
logous to  the  plastic  stillness  of  sculpture,  rather  than  to  the 
graphic  vividness  of  painting.    The  production  of  this  plastic 
mental  tranquiUi^y  he  considered  as  the  main  use  of  the  lyric 
chorus  of  the  ancients ;  and  with  their  chorus  he  adopted,  as 
an  essential  element  of  tragedy,  their  fate,  that  bUnd,  irresist- 
ible destiny,  supreme  over  gods  and  men,  that  plunged  the 
virtuous  (Edipus  in  unavoidable  guilt.     Subduing  his  potent 
and  creative  imagination  to  these  aesthetic  principles,  he  pro- 
duced the  Bride  of  Messina,  a  tragedy  teeming  with  poetic 
beauty^  but  in  which  he  certainly  has  contrived  to  make  two 
brothers  kill  one  another  for  love  of  their  sister  under,  the  eyes 
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of  their  mother^  without  in  the  slightest  degree  deviating  from 
the  due  plastic  tranquillity^  or  disturbing  the  reader's  mind 
with  any  distressfully  agitating  sympathy. 

Schiller's  opinions  were  adopted;  the  calm  and  plastic  na- 
ture of  Melpomene  was  acknowledged  by  all  her  German 
votaries,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina,  minus  the  somewhat  un- 
manageable chorus,  became,  as  the  Robbers  had  been,  the  mo- 
del. The  school  of  destiny-tragedies  {SchicksalrTragddien)  now 
arose  and  prevailed* 

In  tragedies  conceived  and  executed  according  to  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  this  highly  aesthetic  school,  the  most  horribk 
calamities  are  suffered,  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  perpe- 
trated, but  all  aesthetically,  without  the  slightest  misuse  of  the 
tragic  poef  8  powers,  without  the  slightest  oblivion  or  felsifi- 
cation  of  the  received  object  of  tragedy  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  And  this  not  by  deficiency  of  passion  or  feeling,  not 
by  coldness  or  tameness,  but  by  rendering  the  idea  of  an  over- 
ruling irresistible  destiny  so  prominent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  the  uncertainty  and  consequent  breathless  anxiety  which^ 
in  deeply  affecting  tragedies,  excite  and  sometimes  harass 
the  sensibility  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  We  see  from  the  very 
opening  what  must  happen,  and  make  up  our  mind  to  bear 
it,  as  we  do  in  real  life  what  is  manifestly  inevitable.  Hence 
the  emotion  awakened  (we  should  say  produced, — awakened 
is  too  lively  a  word,  and  we  fear  wholly  unsesthetic)  is  a  sense 
of  awe  so  deep  as  almost  to  supersede  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims ;  and  although  no  partisans  of  the  Destiny-Tragedy,  we 
must  confess  that  this  emotion  is  by  no  means  untragical,  un- 
poetical  or  impleasing. 

An  example  will  perhaps  render  our  views  clearer  to  the 
reader ;  and  one  well  adapted  to  om*  ptupose  at  this  moment 
occurs  to  us,  in  the  contrast  offered  by  a  Q^nple,  somewhat 
common-place  English  tragedy  and  a  German  destiny-tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  catastophe,  if  not  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
are  identical.  We  mean  Lillo's  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Werner's 
Vter-rnid-zwanzigsteFebruarf^e  Twenty-fourth  of  Febniaiy), 
in  both  of  which  an  unrecognised  son  is  assassinated  by  his 
tenderly  attached  parents.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  the 
Fatal  Curiosity  had  been  written  in  order,  prospectively^  to  cor- 
roborate Schiller's  theory,  so  unpoetic,  so  disagreeably  pain- 
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All,  80  contrary  also^  in  our  opinion,  to  the  essence  of  tragedy 
is  the  sympathy  it  excites.    For  we  oiurselves  in  so  far  agree 
^with  the  German  aesthetic  philosopher  and  poet,  as  to  think 
ii;  not  the  office  of  tragedy,  of  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts^ 
1:0  awaken  sympathy  unmitigatedly  painful;  to  place  before 
uts  in  plain  straight-forward  guise  the  every-day  homely  ca- 
lamities that  may  not  unlikely  befall  ourselves,  our  children 
or  our  fiiends ;  or  crimes  such  as,  at  the  instigation  of  po- 
verty, we  or  they  might  by  unfortunate  possibiHty  be  tempted 
or  betrayed  into  committing.  What  we  look  for  in  the  drama 
or  the  epopcea  is,  by  exalting,  enhancing,  idealizing  the  cala- 
mities, the  crimes,  the  passions,  even  the  follies  of  man,  in 
short  by  fiinging  over  them  the  aethereally  fiery  veil  of  poesy, 
to  relieve  them  of  their  downright,  offensive  painfulness,  and 
foim  the  whole  into  a  work  of  art ;  the  pain  inflicted  by  which 
Ib  soothing  and  pleasing.  For  the  moral  office  which  we  hold 
to  be  assigned  to  poetry  is,  by  ennobling  and  elevating  human 
feelings  and  sentiments,  to  purify  the  mind,  softening  and  re- 
fining it  by  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  to  return  to  the  Fatal  Curiosity  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
of  February.  In  the  former  we  see  the  angry  impatience  pro- 
voked by  the  distresses,  privations  and  humiliations  of  po- 
verty, giving  terrible  power  to  the  temptation  presented  by 
the  wealth  of  the  sleeping  stranger;  we  see  these  evil  passions 
contending  with  good  and  honourable  principles.  We  tremble 
for  the  result,  but  do  not  despair  of  the  triumph  of  virtue ;  we 
hope  too,  even  while  we  know  that  the  realization  of  such  hope 
would  make  the  tragedy  no  tragedy,  that  the  son's  bride  may 
arrive  in  time,  and  that  the  discovery  that  the  intended  victim 
whose  murder  they  are  meditating  is  their  son  may  be  made 
by  the  wretched  parents  ere  it  be  too  late ;  and  all  this  thril- 
ling breathless  anxiety,  this  vacillation  between  hope  and  fear, 
prepares  us  to  sympathize  the  more  keenly  with  the  agony  of 
the  gay,  exulting,  suddenly-bereaved  bride,  with  the  horror- 
steeped  remorse  of  the  guilty  parents  who  have  murdered 
what  was  dearest  to  them  upon  earth.  All  this  is  properly  and 
highly  tragic.  What  we  censure  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity  is  the 
prosaic,  homely  character  of  the  distress,  of  the  temptation,  of 
th^  personages;  and  the  total  absence  of  poetic  elevation  and 
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coloimng^  which  by  idealizmg  softenrihe  pain  of  real  sym- 
pathy into  that  pleasurably  melancholy  emotion  which  the 
fine  arts  ought  to  excite. 

The  effect  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  February  upon  the  mind 
is  totally  different  from  what  has  just  been  described.  Wc 
feel  no  doubt^  no  anxiety^  therefore  no  breathless  interest ;  wt 
know  from  the  first  that  upon  this  fated  day  the  unfortunate 
race  before  us  is  doomed  to  commit  a  dreadful  crime ;  we  feel 
no  abhorrence  for  criminals,  the  victims  of  a  relentless  destiny; 
but  neither  can  we  be  said  truly  to  sympathize  with  beings  so 
fer  removed  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere  of  humanity.  Never- 
theless cold  or  unimpressive  the  tragedy  is  not.  The  deep 
sense  of  awe  with  which  we  contemplate  the  doomed  hmjljy 
and  behold  the  gradual  progress  towards  the  perpetration  of 
inevitable  crime ;  the  horror  with  which  we  anticipate  its  enor- 
mity, when  we  see  the  unknown  son  beneath  his  parents'  roof 
upon  the  fated  day,  with  which  we  watch  the  gradual  approadi 
of  the  catastrophe ;  these  are  emotions  the  tragic  muse  might 
be  content  to  produce,  however  inferior  in  intensify  to  the 
thrilling  interest  and  sympathy  wont  to  throb  in  our  hearts  and 
speak  in  our  tears  at  the  representation  of  an  English  tragedy. 

But  the  drama,  however  germane  to  the  matt^,  is  not  the 
subject  which  we  took  up  the  pen  to  discuss,  and  to  that  we 
turn.  The  German  novel  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Grerman 
drama.  When  the  drama  was  extravagant  and  soul-harrowing, 
so  was  the  novel,  or  romance  rather,  for  romance  was  the  pre- 
valent style  of  fiction  of  the  day,  some  of  La  Fontaine's  pathetic 
and  somewhat  homely  tales  excepted.  When  tragedy  assumed 
her  new  and  tranquil  plastic  character,  prose  fiction  feared,  it 
should  seem,  to  disturb  the  serene  calmness  diffiised  by  ihe 
laws  of  aesthetics  over  and  through  the  nervous  sensibilities  at 
the  educated  pubhc.  Romance  and  excessive  pathos  were  simul- 
taneously banished  fi:x)m  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  the  similarly  tranquil,  though 
we  scarcely  believe  plastic,  philosophic  novel,  critical  novel, 
artist  novel,  historic  novel,  &c.  Let  not  the  reader  start  at 
finding  in  this  anodyne  catalogue  the  last-named  title,  under 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  expect  a  blending  of  powerfully 
interesting  private  adventures  with  as  intarsting  portion  of 
history,  a  Kenilworth  or  an  Old  Mortality,  or,  to  descend  to 
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later  tlmes^  a  Richelieu  that  chains  him  to  the  magic  page^ 
until  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  relief^  delight  and  regret^  he 
closes  the  last  volume.  Not  such  the  modern  German  historic 
novel.  In  this  the  portion  of  history  selected  foV  develop- 
ment is  the  principal  object.  A  beautiful  and  tender  damsel 
may  indeed  be  superadded^  but  is  not  made  so  prominent  as 
to  take  a  strong  hold  of  our  feelings ;  and  her  love  may  be 
termed^as  well  as  herself^episodical^-^the  talent^  the  study^the 
labour  of  the  novelist  being  all  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of 
the  times^  to  the  illustration  of  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  his  chief  historic  personages^  and  to  the 
presenting  those  characters  in  bold  reUef.  A.  von  Tromlitz  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  popular  novelist  of  this  class ;  and 
firom  his  thirty-six  volumes  (or  we  should  say  forty-foiu",  there 
being  a  second  collection  of  eight  volumes  that  we  have  not 
seen,)  we  will  take  a  sample  of  this  species  of  historic  pseudo- 
novel:  a  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  its  nature. 

Die  Pappenhemer  is  one  of  his  earliest,  and  in  our  opi- 
nion best  productions ;  being  a  portraiture  of  the  state  of  Ger- 
many dining  one  of  the  most  disturbed  and  most  striking  pe- 
riods of  its  modem  existence,  namely  the  thirty  years'  war ; 
when  men's  minds  were  powerfully  excited  by  religious  con- 
troversy ;  when  something  of  the  feudal  and  chivalrous  past 
lingered  and  mingled,  not  blended,  with  the  political,  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  revolutions  which  gave  birth  to  a  later 
and  more  utilitarian  system ;  while  the  whole  frame  of  society 
was  shaken  by  thirty  years  of  civil  war,  and  the  change  wrought 
in  the  military  spirit  and  profession  by  these  events,  and  by 
the  yet  recent  introduction  of  considerable  standing  armies,  if 
it  produced  some  high-minded  soldiers,  seemed  for  the  most 
part  to  have  perverted  that  profession  into  a  trade,  which 
hardened  the  heart  and  unhumanized  the  character  of  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it. 

The  object  of  the  novel  is  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  on  the  CathoUc  side, 
who,  although  the  general  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  not 
even  his  general-in  chief,  had  so  completely  raised  and  formed 
his  own  army,  was  in  fact  so  much  his  own  master,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  that  he  more  resembled  an 
Italian  condottiere  of  the  middle  ages  than  a  modem  subject 
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y  general  \  we  speak  of  Count  Pappenheim.  We  could "wisli  that 

Tromlitz  had  enabled  us  to  trace  the  gradual  hardening  of  this 
really  extraordinary  man  by  giving  us  some  scenes  of  his 
earlier  years,  at  least  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  This  he 
has  not  done,  but  he  presents  him  to  us  first  at  the  height  of 
his  triumphant  career,  believing  himself  a  chosen  instrument 
of  heaven  for  the  maintenance  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
subsequently  renouncing  bigotry  and  pretty  nearly  fiedth  to- 
gether in  his  mortification  at  the  lost  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Sketches  of  many  other  warriors  of  the  day,  some  of  high  ce- 
lebrity and  some  of  inferior  grades,  as  also  of  the  crimes,  tiie 
horrors  and  the  misery  of  the  protracted  civil  and  religious 
war,  fill  up  the  picture.  The  fragment  of  romance  superadded 
consists  chiefly  of  the  love,  the  anger  and  the  sorrows  of 
Anna,  an  enthusiastic  country  damsel,  who,  though  a  Lu- 
theran and  a  Saxon,  has  been  captivated  by  the  fimie  of  Pap- 
penheim; is  constrained  by  that  profligate  leader  to  purchase 
her  father's  safety  at  the  price  of  her  own  honour;  and  after 
an  attempt  to  revenge  her  shame  and  her  desertion,  which 
fiedls  only  because  her  love  proves  too  strong  for  her  vin- 
dictive feelings,  goes  on  loving  her  betrayer,  and  resisting 
every  attempt  at  renewed  seduction,  till  she  touches  even  his 
rough  heart,  and  he  dies  repenting  of  his  sins  against  her. 

We  must  select  a  specimen  or  two  of  Tromlitz's  style  of 
character  painting,  taking  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  for  the  sub- 
jects. For  this  purpose  we  shall  make  use  of  a  scene  during 
the  sacking  of  Magdeburg,  and  two  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  Leipzig  defeat.  As  a  preface  to  them  we 
must  also  give  tlie  author's  picture  of  his  hero.  After  de- 
scribing the  train  of  attendants,  including  cooks,  scullions  and 
a  fool,  with  which  Pappenheim  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  an 
official  country-house  belonging  to  the  Magdeburg  Chapter, 
he  thus  proceeds: 

**  PappeDheim  had  a  secret  object  in  feasting  the  colonels  of  the  di£fer> 
ent  regiments  prior  to  Tilly's  arrival.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  ^ 
gift  of  winning  hearts ;  his  piercing  and  lively  intellect,  his  understanding 
enriched  with  knowledge,  then  esteemed  various  and  great,  his  frank  kind- 
liness of  manner,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  army ;  his  wild«  un- 
checked, unequalled  temerity,  that  drove  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  commanded  their  admiration.  The  unbridled  licence  in  whtdi 
he  indulged  his  troops  in  their  quarters  made  him  their  idol.  The  officers 
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^ho  followed  the  banner  of  WaHenstein,  submitting  to  his  inexorable 
strictness,  bowing  before  his  immoderate  pride,  did  so  in  the  hope  of 
lavish  rewards ;  those  who  obeyed  the  call  of  Tilly  were  attracted  by  the 
path  of  conquest,  along  which  that  cautious  general,  crowned  by  thirty  vic- 
tories, led  his  troops ;  but  it  was  the  pure  impulse  of  the  soldier's  heart 
that  lead  them  to  the  '  Man  of  Fortune,'  who  knew  neither  fear  nor  danger, 
and  always  preferred  the  most  hazardous  enterprize :  Wallenstein  acted  for 
himself  lUone,  Tilly  for  his  master  and  the  Jesuits,  Pappenheim  for  fame 
and  Catholicism.    •    •    •    • 

''  In  one  point  only  were  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  similar,  namely  their  dis- 
interestedness. Tilly  drained  Grermany  for  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Vw^ 
penheim  extorted  all  that  was  attainable  for  his  soldiers  (called  the  Pap- 
penheimers)  ;  neither  took  anything  for  himself." 

Proceed  we  now  to  Magdeburg^  which  is  everywhere  in 
flames,  while  the  Pappenheimers  who  stormed  it  are  per- 
petrating every  horror,  still  unhappily  but  too  common  in 
towns  taken  by  storm,  and  some  of  which  Pappenheim  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  check.  Hohendorf,  a  young  and  de- 
servedly favourite  officer  of  Pappenheim,  who  is  riding  beside 
him,  says: 

"  '  The  faith  must  be  strong  that  deems  this  pleasing  to  God.' 

"  At  these  words  Pappenheim  raised  his  eyes  and  his  sword  towards 
heaven,  as  if  to  show  the  Almighty  the  blood  adhering  to  it,  and  struck 
it  violently  into  the  sheath.  •  •  •  He  found  Tilly  on  his  little  grey 
horse  surrounded  by  his  officers.  The  countenance  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  expressed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  he  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  burning  city.  As  Pappenheim  approached,  he  said  to  him  with  his  pe- 
culiar smile, '  See,  Gronsfeld  was  in  the  right :  the  fury  of  war  has  broken 
loose,  and  the  Pappenheimers  have  lighted  her  torch.  Check  the  flames 
if  you  can.  Field  Marshal.  Well,  this  auto  dafi  was  not  kindled  by 
my  orders — ^before  God,  let  him  whose  fault  it  is  answer  for  it ;  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  I  will  take  the  blame  upon  myself.' 

"  '  I  come  to  wish  you  joy.  Generalissimo/  said  Pappenheim,  fixing  his 
ardent  gaze  upon  the  little  old  man,  who  looked  quietly  with  a  sneering 
smile  at  the  flames,  but  who  now  turning  courteously  to  him  replied,  'I 
thank  you  for  the  conquest.  Count  Pappenheim,  and  shall  report  of  you  to 
the  Emperor  with  the  praises  you  deserve ;  for  assuredly  but  for  you  yon 
nest  of  heretics  were  not  now  burning.  To  his  Electoral  Highness  you 
will  spare  me  the  trouble.* 

"  Count  Luby,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Tilly's  own  regiment,  now  gal- 
loped up,  exclaiming, '  Lord  General,  there  is  no  end  of  the  murdering  and 
burning !  Be  merciful, — give  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors !' 

**  *  lliat  would  require  a  higher  hand  than  mine !'  returned  Tilly. 
*  Against  the  flames  there  is  now  no  remedy,  and  nothing  can  restrain  the 
madness  of  the  soldiers.  The  attempt  were  vain ;  it  would  but  teach  the 
wild,  unbridled  multitude  their  own  strength  \  and  that  we  must  avoid. 
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Besides  it  would  rob  me  of  the  attachment  of  the  army.  God  will  not 
hold  me  accountable  for  cruelties  that  I  neither  ordered  nor  can  prevent.* 

" '  But  the  world  will  condemn  you,'  observed  the  count.  *  The  catholic 
world  will  bless  the  capture  of  Magdeburg/  rejoined  the  general  angrily, 
'  and  the  protestantshave  no  curses  left  for  me :  they  have  exhausted  their 
quiver.   I  stand  clear  with  God,  my  conscience  and  my  sovereign.' 

"His  confessor,  a  Munich  Jesuit,  now  approached,  and  said,  '  My 
good  Lord,  the  cathedral  and  the  convent  of  our  Lady  have  hitherto,  as 
if  by  miracle,  escaped  the  flames — save  the  house  of  the  Lord !' 

** '  And  the  thousands  who  have  taken  refuge  there!*  added  Sulz. 

" '  That  may  be  done,'  rejoined  Tilly.  '  Count  Sulz,  take  five  hundred 
men  of  my  regiment,  and  see  to  repress  the  flames  there.  Set  guards  be- 
fore the  doors,  and  let  none,  friend  or  foe,  in  or  out.' 

"  Sulz  galloped  off.  '  It  is  noon,'  Tilly  quietly  continued :  '  the  Croats 
and  Walloons  are  quick  in  these  matters.  Those  doomed  to  death  are  by 
thi^.time  dead ;  besides,  men  soon  grow  tired  of  murdering  when  there  is 
any  (blunder  to  be  had.  Let  them  plunder  as  long  as  they  can  find  any- 
thing. Count  Pappenheim,  if  you  like  to  dine  with  me,  we  wiU  ride  to- 
gether to  Westerhausen.' 

*'  Pappenheim  excused  himself;  the  generals  parted,  and  the  field-mar- 
shal rode  back  to  Magdeburg.  He  met  troops  of  wild  soldiers  laden  with 
booty :  some  dragged  along  a  prisoner,  whose  life  had  been  spared  in  hopes 
of  ransom ;  others  hauled  women  of  all  ranks,  maidens  of  all  ages,  to 
the  camp.  '  I  could  well  nigh  shut  my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears,'  said  Pap- 
penheun ;   '  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  atrocity  here.' 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  we  wiU  now 
transport  him  to  a  burnt  suburb  of  Leipzig,  where,  in  the  only 
house  left  standing,  Count  Tilly  has  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  forces  and  of 
those  of  the  Catholic  league,  at  the  head  of  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  stood  the  Elector  of  Bavaria*  The  subject  under 
deliberation  is  the  propriety  of  giving,  or  avoiding  to  give;, 
battle  to  the  united  Swedes  and  Saxons,  whose  approach  Tilly 
announces,  and  thus  proceeds : 

*' '  They  come  to  offer  battle,— a  battle  that  must  decide  whether  Germany 
shall  obey  the  Emperor  her  sovereign ;  or  whether,  in  case  of  die  worst, 
(which  may  a  righteous  €rod  avert!)  many  successive  victories  will  be  re- 
quisite to  reduce  the  rebellious  princes  to  submission,  drive  this  Swedish 
king,  this  bold  defender  of  heresy,  back  across  the  Baltic  to  his  land  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  restore  the  light  of  the  true  faith  over  all  the  plains 
of  Germany.  Whichever  way  the  dice  fall,  the  next  battle  must  be  a  de- 
cisive, a  fateful  one,  fraught  with  blessings  or  curses  for  the  empire  and 
the  catholic  church.  Therefore  though  the  united  armies  of  the  emperor 
and  the  League  which  I  have  here  assembled  br  such  as  might  promise  me 
victory,  my  opinion  is  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  wc  are  joined  by  the 
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twenty  thousand  men  whom  Altringer  and  Gronsfeld  are  bringing  us.   So 
reinforced  we  are  sure  of  the  most  brilliant  success/ 

"  Murmurs  interrupted  the  commander-in-chief.  His  eye  glared  an- 
grily upon  Hoik  (a  Pappenheimer),  who  during  his  last  words  had  gone  up 
to  Isolani  and  some  of  the  imperialist  colonels.  He  paused,  his 'fiery 
eye  glanced  round  the  circle ;  the  murmurs  ceased,  and  he  resumed. 

"  •  ♦  ♦  'A  battle  lost  at  this  crisis  must  overthrow  the'ediflce  of  reli- 
gion so  magnificently  reared ;  and  then  the  seditious  spirit,  never  wholly 
subdued  in  the  heretical  princes  and  nations,  upraises  its  head  anew.' 

"  Hoik's  countenance  expressed  his  annoyance  at  these  words.  Tilly 
interrupted  himself,  walked  up  to  him,  and  said  calmly  but  firmly,  '  Major 
General,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  of  my  opinion.' 

"  '  General,'  returned  Hoik,  his  native  frankness  unawed  by  Tilly's 
gravity ;  '  I  thank  you  for  giving  a  soldier  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
an  opinion  which  military  subordination  might  have  obliged  him  to  keep 
to  himself.  What  has  religion  to  do  with  the  coming  battle  ?  What  in- 
deed  vdth  the  war?  Think  you  the  Emperor  fights  for  his  creed  ?  Th^sub- 
jogation  of  Germany  is  the  goal  towards  which  we,  bleediug  from  so  many 
wounds,  let  ourselves  be  driven  like  idiots.* 

"  '  Major-General  Hoik,'  said  Tilly,  almost  losing  his  equanimity, 
'  forget  not  where,  and  to  whom  you  speak.' 

"  *  You  challenged  me  to  speak.  Count  TOly/  rejoined  Hoik, '  or  I  had 
remained  silent ;  I  will  now  only  say  that  I,  and  many  brave  warriors 
here,  are  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  heretics.  If  you  want  our  arm^ 
spare  our  faith !'  "  ^"^ 

•  n  •  •  ♦  •  •      ' 

**  Pappenheim  now  stepped  forward ;  majestic  he  stood  amidst  the  band 
of  heroes,  dignity  and  energy  beaming  in  his  countenance,  in  his  carriage 
an  unwonted  tranquillity.  •  ♦  ♦  He  said :  '  Genendbsimo,  since  the 
conquest  of  Magdeburg,  now  four  months  old,  we  have  marched  to  and 
fro,  ungraced  by  any  deed  of  arms.  The  victorious  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  League  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  Europe ; 
and  whilst  the  troops  of  this  king  opposed  to  us  have  been  gaining  fame, 
provinces,  cities,  confidence  in  their  commander,  we — ^have  lost  our  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  •  •  •  Woe  to  the  soldier  who  only  begins  the 
game  for  life  and  honour  when  he  is  certain  of  success !  Fortune  will  fiy 
him  who  trusts  to  her,  not  to  himself/  •  •  •  With  fiery  glance,  like 
the  god  of  war,  he  stood  forward,  exclaiming,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

*  I  vote  for  battle  tomorrow  1  Boldness  beseems  the  strong  man,  timid 
cantion  sometimes  the  laurel-crowned  hoary  head.'  He  bowed  respectfully 
to  Tilly,  and  added, '  Trust  to  our  courage.  Lord  General,  as  we  will  trust 
to  your  dispositions,  your  judgement.' 

"  As  though  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  the  grey-haired  hero  raised  his 
head,  greater  and  more  dignified  than  ever,  and  confronted  Pappenheim. 

*  Courage !  *  he  exclaimed ;  *  courage.  Count  Pappenheim !  The  hand  that 
has  borne  the  truncheon  for  more  than  twenty  years  trembles  not  yet.  *  * 
Death  in  the  saddle !  is  my  daily  prayer  to  God.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tomorrow  be 
the  battle ! ' 
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"  Swords  rattled,  tomultaoas  pleasure  agitated  the  grave  circle,  the 
friend  pressed  his  friend's  hand,  the  comrade  his  comrade's.  '  Tomorrow 
the  battle  I '  resounded  from  a  hundred  voices.  'This  joyous  ezoltatioa/ 
said  Pappenheim,  *  is  the  guarantee  of  our  victory,  of  death  to  the  Swedes. 
Be  their  death  our  watchword ! '  As  he  spoke  his  eye  fell  upon  the  win- 
dow that  looked  towards  the  charnel-house.  A  heap  of  skulls  grinned  at 
him ;  startled  he  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  over  the  door  saw  die 
representation  of  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe  and  hourglass.  '  Where  are 
we  ? '  he  asked  in  an  altered  tone. 

"  '  In  the  gravedigger's  house ! '  replied  Colonel  Bongard;  '  I  like  not 
the  omen,  and  believe  for  my  part  that  the  old  mower  beckons  us.' 

"  The  veteran  cuirassier's  words  impressed  the  assembly.  Isolani 
crossed  himself;  Pappenheim  looked  gloomily  at  the  charnel-house ;  Tilly 
himself  with  difficulty  maintained  his  composure ;  only  Hoik  smiled." 

The  omen  is  verified.  The  battle  of  Leipzig,  after  a  long, 
arduous  and  bloody  contest,  ends  in  a  complete  rout.  The 
Pappenheimers  fight  desperately,  are  fearfully  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  at  length  one  division  of  Pappenheimer  cuiras- 
siers fly.  When  all  is  lost  a  small  troop  forces  our  field-mar- 
shal firom  the  field.  The  wounded  Tilly  is  borne  into  Hal- 
berstadt,  escorted  only  by  six  hundred  infantry  and  a  few 
horse ;  Pappenheim,  also  wounded,  comes  in  later. 

*^  Tilly  embraced  Pappenheim  with  unusual  cordiality.  Misfortane 
had  for  ^e  moment  drawn  them  towards  each  other,  but  the  defeat  of 
Leipzig  had  not  effaced  their  original  jealousy.  '  Welcome,  Field  Mar- 
shal ! '  said  Tilly ;  '  I  rejoice  to  see  you  again :  do  you  come  alone  ? ' 

'• '  Pretty  nearly/  returned  Pappenheim ; '  including  Hoik,  who  joined 
me  at  Quedlinburg,  I  bring  you  about  1500  horse  and  1800  foot.' 

" '  Just  God ! '  exclaimed  Tilly  forgetting  himself,  '  this  then  b  all  that 
remains  of  so  mighty  a  host !  This  is  all  with  which  to  defend  the  Em- 
peror my  master,  and  the  princes  of  the  League ! ' 

"  '  If  you  find  not  resources  within  yourself,'  Pappenheim  in  evident 
annoyance  interrupted  him, '  then  indeed  we  are  in  a  bad  way.' 

"  'Ay!'  retorted  the  old  man,  '  had  I  obeyed  the  voice  within  my- 
self at  the  Leipzig  gravedigger's,  we  two  should  not  now  stand  here  de- 
feated and  fugitives.  But  no  reproaches :  you  fought  chivalrously,  strove 
manfully  for  victory;  and  I  tliank  you.  Count  Pappenheim.  •  •  • 
It  was  Uie  will  of  God,  and  His  will  be  done  !  I  wield  Hi^  sword,  yet 
victory  was  not  given  me.' 

"  '  Count  Tilly,*  said  Pappenheim  with  gloomy  gravity,  whilst  his 
countenance  expressed  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  despair,  '  since  that 
decisive  day  I  have  deemed  the  belief,  which  I  shared  with  you,  that  we 
wielded  the  sword  of  God,  a  mere  illusion  of  vanity,  a  cloak  under  which 
to  hide  our  passions,  a  music  to  lull  awakening  conscience.  •  •  • 
When  I  saw  the  Swedes,  who  call  the  Pope  Anti-Christ,  pursuing  me- 
over  fields,  through  woods,  I  bethought  me  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
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could  never  sink  before  the  sword  of  heretics ;  I  felt  that  I  was  but  a 
man,  the  football  of  fortune,  and  assuredly  not  selected  by  God  for  any 
important  mission.  Impressed  with  this  new  faith,  I  held  my  own 
sTvord  on  high,  and  swore  thenceforward  to  trust  only  in  it  and  in  the 
God  within  me.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  has  become  Count  Pappenheim's 
sword, — and,  by  God !  Count  Tilly,  I  will  wield  it  as  energetically,  as 
trustfully  as  the  other.' 

«  •  •  «  Tilly,  though  he  felt  somewhat  similar  misgivings,  hardly 
believed  his  ears  on  hearing  them  thus  avowed.  '  Pappenheim,'  said 
he,  solemnly,  '  rob  me  not  of  the  last  prop  that  supports  me  under  our 
calamities.' " 

Pappenheim  sneers  at  the  old  man's  contiiitied  lEuth ;  then 
plans  are  discussed^  and  Tilly  requests  Pappenheim  to  review 
in  order  to  encourage  the  troops. 

**  No  sound  of  trumpet  or  joyous  shout  met  Pappenheim.  In  gloomy 
silence  the  troops  received  him ;  nor  did  he,  as  usual,  greet  them  •  •  • 
To  Fiirstenberg's  cavalry  he  said,  '  Good  morrow.  Cuirassiers!  you 
had  a  hot  day  and  are  melted  down  ;  but,  by  God's  grace,  many  a  com- 
rade will  find  his  way  back  to  his  colours,  and  fortune  smile  again.  Take 
courage !' 

'' '  That  we  will ! '  replied  an  old,  well-scarred  cuirassier ;  and  the 
whole  troop  re-echoed,  *  That  we  will  I ' 

"  When  he  reached  the  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  still  2100  men  strong, 
and  commanded  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Uncis  and  Count  Sulz  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Galla  and  Tilly,  he  said  to  the  latter,  '  You  have  kept  a  tolerable 
parcel  of  the  Tilly  men  together.  Count  Sulz.  You  seem  to  spare  men's 
lives  in  battle,  as  well  as  at  the  storming  of  Magdeburg ! ' 

"  '  I  strive  to  be  a  man  even  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lord  Field  Marshal,' 
returned  the  noble-spirited  Count,  '  but  I  hope  Tilly's  regiment  did  itsduty 
as  well  as  Pappenheim's  cuirassiers.' 

"'  Very  possibly,'  returned  the  Field  Marshal,  smiling  bitterly,  and 
rode  on.  When  he  came  to  the  left  wing,  where  were  his  own  cuirassiers, 
commanded  by  Hoik,  he  turned  his  horse,  galloped  through  the  interval  to 
the  second  corps,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  his  own,  Savilli  and  Wan- 
gler's  regiments,  (those  which  had  not  fled,)  and  seeing  all  the  colours 
planted  before  them,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  gave  Colonel  Officuz  his 
hand,  and  shouted,  '  Welcome,  Pappenheimers !'  They  brandished  their 
weapons  and  hurra'd  in  answer.  '  You  fought  like  men,  lost  no  colours, 
did  not  fly,^but  only  gave  way  to  overwhelming  numbers !  You  have  pre- 
served the  honour  of  my  name  and  your  own  I  Perhaps  a  few  more  of  your 
brave  comrades  will  yet  assemble  round  your  colours.' 

**'  No,  Field  Marshal,'  said  Officuz,  '  none !  The  missing  all  lie  on  the 
battie-field.'  •  •  * 

"  *  Do  you  come  at  last,  Field  Marshal,  to  review  your  cuirassiers  ?'  said 
Hoik ;  '  eleven  hundred  horse  are  left  out  of  seven  regiments.' 

"  *  I  know  it,'  said  Pappenheim,  and  rode  on  without  looking  at  them. 
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*  *  *  An  old  corporal  of  the  Piccolomini  regiments  came  out  finom 
the  ranks,  approached  him,  and  said  earnestly  but  respectfully,  '  Field 
Marshal,  here  are  Pappenheim's  cuirassiers/  The  Field  Marshal  looked 
angrily  at  him7  and  would  have  ridden  on.  The  corporal  laid  hold  of 
his  bridle,  repeating  quietly,  '  Field  Marshal,  here  are  P^penheim's  cui- 
rassiers/ 

'"  Vermazo,'  said  Pappenheim  to  the  major  of  the  regiment, '  arrest  tint 
mutineer,  and  hang  him  without  court-martial !'  and  snatching  out  his 
pistol,  he  cried  furiously, '  Let  go  my  bridle,  wretch,  or.  I  blow  your  brains 
outi ' 

"'A  seemlier  death  than  hanging,'  coolly  returned  the  cuirassier,  and 
kept  his  hold  of  the  bridle.  '  Do  as  you  will  with  me,  but  I  demand  jus- 
tice for  the  cuirassiers,  who  have  gloried  in  bearing  your  name,  and  whom 
you,  forgetting  their  former  deeds,  despise  because  they  are  not  invin- 
cible/ •  ♦  •  « Back  to  thy  place,  old  one !'  said  Pappenheim  imperatively 
but  kindly;  'I  will  follow  thee/  He  rode  along  their  ranks  lookmg 
gloomily  at  the  regiments ;  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  said, 
'  Comrades,  you  have  lost  your  name  and  reputation  at  Leipzig ;  recover 
them  in  the  next  battle,  and  I  am  reconciled  to  you.'  He  rode  up  to  the 
Piccolomini  corporal,  '  As  for  thee,  who  hadst  courage  to  die  as  a  mutineer 
for  the  honour  of  the  Pappenheimers,  repeat  not  such  boldness  lest  it  cost 
thee  thy  head.  This  day's  conduct  I  pardon,  and  in  token  of  it  take  this 
pistol,  with  which  I  was  about  to  make  an  end  of  thee.  Let  thy  first  shot 
with  it  hit  the  bitterest  enemy  of  our  faith.    To  a  better  meeting !' 

''  He  galloped  o£f.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  re-animated  as  though 
led  by  the  god  of  war  the  reduced  troops  followed  into  the  town." 

We  should  like  to  exhibit  Pappenheim  in  contrast  with  the 
Spanish  general  Cordova,  and  with  that  extraordinary  man 
Wallenstein.  But  we  can  spare  no  further  space  for  the 
new-fashioned  and,  to  our  taste,  spoiled  historic  novel^  except 
for  the  observation  that  this  school  has  gained  disciples  where 
we  should  least  have  expected  it,  namely  in  Italy.  Rosini, 
Guerreyzi  and  Battaglia  all  treat  historic  fiction  after  the  new 
Teutonic,  to  them  ultramontane,  and,  we  should  have  con- 
ceived, uncongenial  mode* 

Turn  we  now  fi"om  perversions  of  the  extant  to  really  original 
inventions,  which,  as  more  characteristic  of  the  variations  of  the 
actual  prevalence  of  innovation  in  the  opinions,  feelings  and 
impulses  of  society,  are  to  us  more  interesting.  Those  inven- 
tions upon  the  present  occasion  are  the  artistic  and  the  cri- 
tical novel,  for  philosophic  and  pseudo-philosophic  novels  we 
have  heretofore  read  both  in  French  and  English. 

Gbthe  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  fashion  of  these 
new  novels,  blended  into  one ;  but  neverth^ss,  whilst  we 
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firanUy  acknowledge  that  we  never  have  cordially  partici- 

pa.ted  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  professed  for  Wilhehn 

l^eister^s  Lehrjahre  (apprenticeship),  we  must  say  that  the 

present  critical  and  artistic  novels  do  not  much  more  resemble 

tliat  extraordinary  and  masterly  work  than  does  Die  Pappen- 

hdmer  Old  Mortality,    We  should  say  that  Gothe  rather 

suggested  the  idea  than  set  the  example.    His  hero,  Wilhelm 

Af  eister,  is  a  youth  of  the  mercantile  class,  who  in  the  course 

or  his  juvenile  adventures  beccnning  an  actor,  the  author 

takes  the  opportunity  to  depict  the  way  of  life,  manners  and 

vicissitudes  of  strolling  players,  as  others  had  done  before 

liim;  and  by  making  the  manager  a  man  of  intellect  and 

education,  he  contrives,  in  conversations  innumerable,  to  give 

the  reader  many  of  his  own  critical  opinions  upon  the  drama, 

espedaOy  upon  Hamlet.    But  this  constitutes  only  part  of 

Wilhelm  Meister's  apprenticeship* 

The  disciples  of  tiie  prevalent  artistic  and  critical  novel 
schools  go  differently  to  work.  They  take  for  their  hero  an 
artist,  an  author,  or  even  a  reviewer,  and  the  novel  consists 
wholly  of  the  formation  and  development  of  his  professional 
character, — as  from  a  littie  boy  whipped  for  pinching  day  into 
shapes,  till  he  becomes  a  second  Thorwaldson, — of  the  situa- 
tions, splendid  or  painful,  into  which  it  brings  him,  and  of 
critical  (or  more  correctly  aesthetic)  disquisitions  upon  his,  the 
hero's,  peculiar  art.  The  critical  species  displays  even  less  of 
the  novel  nature,  being  littie  more  than  a  series  of  disquisi- 
tions in  dialogue  between  personages  created  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing,  assailing  and  defending  various  literary 
opinions,  according  to  the  several  characters  with  which  they 
are  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  endowed*  In  this  school 
the  talented  Baron  Sternberg  ranks  high. 

With  one  of  these  critical  novels,  or  in  plain  English,  con- 
glomerate reviews  in  masquerade,  we  know  not  why  we  should 
weary  the  reader ;  we  ourselves,  inured  as  we  have  long  been 
to  literary  endurance,  have  found  the  task  of  perusal  arduous. 
Of  the  artistic  novel  however  we  purpose  offering  him  a  spe- 
cimen, and  we  will  take  it  from  the  works  of  the  last  and,  we 
think,  also  the  most  original  novelist  of  this  class  that  has 
Men  in  our  way,  Ludwig  Uellstab.  It  shall  be  his  Julius,  a 
musical  novel. 
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Julius^  a  young  German  vocalist,  fells  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl^  whom  he  has  indistinctly  seen,  but  whom  he  hen 
exdaim  ^^  Excellent !  ^'  upon  seeing  announced  in  a  playlnll 
die  substitutioQ  of  an  opera  of  Mozarf  s  for  one  of  Rossini's. 
The  beauty  he  soon  afterwards  recognises  in  Nina,  the  &ir 
daughter  of  Kapellmeister  Ricco,  but  not  the  enthusiast  of 
Mozart.  The  father  extols  Rossini,  criticizing  all  Grerman 
music ;  the  daughter  will  sing  nothing  but  the  lightest,  most 
superficial,  unimpassioned  and  unintellectual,  but  likewise 
most  voice-and-skill-displaying  songs  of  the  Italian  dwino 
maestro.  Captivated  by  Nina's  beauty  and  grace^  but  re- 
pulsed by  her  fidse  musical  taste,  poor  JuUus  is  half  distracted, 
and  wanders  about  the  streets  of  Berlin  by  night  in  search 
of  tranquillity.  As  he  one  night  passes  the  Kapdhneiater's 
abode,  he  hears  fi^m  the  open  window  of  the  music-room  im- 
passioned, sentimental,  intellectual  strains,  recognises  Nina's 
exquisite  voice,  and  is  again  happy.  But  Nina  denies  the 
charge,  laughing  at  her  lover's  taste ;  he  learns  that  the  noc- 
turnal singer  was  the  rather  ordinary  lady's  maid,  and  is 
again  wretched  at  the  enthralment  of  a  passion  that  his  moral 
and  musical  sense  unite  to  reprobate.  The  learned  disquisi- 
tions upon  major  and  minor  keys,  flats,  sharps  and  chromatic 
scales,  we  spare  our  unmusical  readers ;  but  the  musical  meta- 
physics are  to  our  mind  too  original  and  too  strange  to  be 
passed  over  imnoticed.  We  extract  part  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  hero  Julius  and  a  common  friend  of  his  and  Signor 
Bicco's,  a  musico-maniac  merchant,  Herr  Hei8senheimer,who 
says, — 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  see  why  your  love  should  make  yoa 
so  unhappy.  Nina  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  her  father  will  ceitably 
not  refuse  you  her  hand. 

"  Julius. — My  own  resolution  must  refuse  it  me,  and  that  is  the  sharpest 
pang. 

"  HeUsenheimer. — ^Why  ?  Because  her  taste  in  music  differs  from  yours  ? 

"  Julius, — ^Yes !  strange  as  it  may  sound.  There  is  a  height  of  musical 
development  {bildung)  at  which  it  becomes  no  longer  a  consideration  of 
art,  but  a  moral  quality,  as  appears  by  many  phsenomena  in  the  world 
of  art. 

"  HeissenJieimer, — But  consider,  my  good  friend,  to  the  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art  belong  a  practice,  a  refinement  of  the  senses,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  moral  energies.  Would  you  think  ill  of  a  man  because  he  should 
take  a  copy  of  a  Raphael  foi  the  original } 
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"  nTnUut, — ^No,  for  here  the  things  are  the  same,  the  di£ference  lybg  in 
tlie  technical  execution.  But  he  who  in  painting  should  always  prefer  the 
picture  of  a  licentious  courtesan  to  that  ^a  saint  must  be  deficient  in  the 
moral  sense,  the  depth  of  feeling  requisite  for  the  compreheiision  of  a  work 
of  art.  Dispute  as  much  as  you  will  whether  Handel  or  Sebastian  Bach 
be  tlie  greatest  master,  the  decbion  depends  upon  subjective  conformation ; 
but  to  hesitate  between  Qluck  and  Rossini,  is  to  hesitate  between  virtue 
ancl  vice. 

***** 
"  Heiaenheimer. — We  must  judge  Rossini  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
nation,  which  desires  and  requires  in  music  something  quite  different  from 
iwbat  we  Germans  insist  on.    The  Italian  has  an  incredibly  fine  organiza- 
tion for  the  perception  of  the  mat&iel  of  music,  of  tones  in  and  for  them- 
selves.   Hence  such  admirable  singers  amongst  Italians.  .  •  .  hence  the 
demand  of  the  public  to  be  completely  and  especially  satisfied  in  this 
point.     Can  we  then  wonder  if  a  talented  composer,  who  certainly  does 
satisfy  this  demand  in)  an  unexampled  degree,  should  be  enthusiastically 
'worshiped  ?  The  Italian  must  hear  fine  singing ;  and  who  ever  wrote  for 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  organ  like  Rossini  ?  *  *  ^  Should  we  be 
severe  judges  of  those  who  mistakenly  fancy  that  a  melody  which  is  pecu- 
liarly vocal,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  melody,  and  is  therefore  perfect, 
because  when  well  sung  it  sounds  well  ? 

***** 

"  JtUiui. — But  is  it  no  proof  of  a  shallow  mind  to  be  so  contented, — 
not  merely  to  ask  no  more,  but  to  reject  what  is  so  profusely  offered  ? 

"  Heiaienheimer, — ^That  I  may  not  altogether  deny ;  yet  I  think  I  can 
convince  you  that  the  imputation  is  too  harsh.  It  is  natural  to  value  that 
in  a  work  of  art  which  most  corresponds  to  our  own  individual  develop- 
ment, that  which,  being  most  intelligible  to  us,  we  best  appreciate.  *  *  * 
If  then  our  beautiful  Nina  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  Italian  maestro,  do  not 
hold  it  to  be  a  sin  :  she  has  been  formed,  educated  in  the  style  of  singing 
suited  to  Rossini's  operas,  and  you  must  know  by  experience  how  hard  it 
is  to  break  the  chains  of  long  habit.  *  ^^  ^  Besides,  the  easy  mastering 
ofa  difilculty  hasinitself  an  artistic  enjoyment.  *  *  *  Take  courage 
then,  friend,  instead  of  looking  so  gloomy ;  I  see  no  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing our  lovely  songstress. 

"  Julius. — ^You  have  explained  to  me  how  the  giddy  fanaticism  with 
which  Rossini's  vain,  tinselly,  false  gifts  are  received  has  arisen ;  but  this  does 
not  set  aside  my  painful  conviction  that  only  a  superficial  soul,  engrossed 
by  the  glittering  surface  of  existence,  can  be  carried  away  by  it.  •  •  ♦ 
To  the  apprehension,  as  to  the  creation,  of  a  genuine  work  of  art,  that  lofty 
and  hallowed  inspiration  is  indispensable,  which  gives  us  the  assurance 
of  the  divinity  of  art.  But  who  dare  assert  that  this  Italian  can  ever  be 
so  apprehended  ?  His  highest  aim  is  an  effeminate  sensuality,  a  slight 
emotion,  which,  if  we  do  not  disdainfully  condemn  it,  induces  those  tears 
designated  by  a  powerful  German  with  the  coarse  but  just  epithet,  wanton 
tears.  Who  can  say.  My  heart  swelled,  my  soul  soared  a  higher  flight 
while  listening  to  Rossini's  music  ?    And  must  not  he  who  has  ever  ex- 
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periencecl  this  internal  ennobling  through  ait»  shudder  whon  he 
the  empty  pleasure  afforded  us  by  this  libertine  of  music,  this  insipidl* 
sensual  rapture,  placed  upon  ^  level  with  the  high  and  noble  intellec- 
tual commotion  by  which  genuine  art  purifies  the  mind  as  a  flashing 
thunder-storm  does  the  oppressive,  sultry  atmosphere?  And  he  who 
never  felt  such  an  elevation  of  soul,  who  can  remain  insensible  to  such  in- 
tellectual stirring — ^what  can  be  hoped  from  him  ?  And  it  is  Nina ! — 
Oh  leave  me !  She  is  lost  to  me  1  *  *  *  He  who  is  no  enthusiast  for 
the  truly  beautiful,  can  be  none  for  virtue.  Therefore  are  we  entitled  to 
despise  the  shallow  partisans  of  the  superficial  Italian:  and  it  is  upon  her 
whom  I  love  best  in  this  world  that  I  must  thus  pass  sentence  V* 

We  must  relieve  our  readers'  minds  by  giving  them  the 
catastrophe  of  this  musical  difficulty  in  a  love  that  might 
otherwise,  contrary  to  all  rule,  have  run  perfectly  smooUu 
Julius  makes  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  bewitching  but  su- 
perficial and  ethico-musically  soulless  Nina,  and  many  her 
enthusiastic  chambermaid*  He  writes  his  offer,  goes  for  his 
answer,  and  is  received  by  Nina,  who  apparently  regards  him 
in  the  light  of  an  accepted  bridegroom,  and  labours  to  please 
him  in  a  long  evening  t4te  h  t^e  by  dnging  with  him  duets 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  but  she  executes  them  so  inexpress- 
ively that  he  half  dies  under  the  infliction.  She  abruptly 
leaves  him,  and  whilst  awaiting  her  return  he  hears  the  im- 
passioned strain  that  had  captivated  him  by  night,  steals  to 
the  room  whence  the  sound  proceeds,  and  (hmly  perceives  in 
the  dark  the  chambermaid  seated  at  the  pianoforte. 

"  He  snatched  her  hand,  exclaiming,  '  Caroline  1 '  She  started  up ;  but 
he  retained  her  hand,  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  asked  in  soft  insinuating 
accents, '  Caroline,  canst  thou  love  me  }*  She  laid  her  left  hand  upon  her 
eyes  and  gasped  for  breath,  but  spoke  not.  Julius  pressed  her  ri^  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  gently  attempted  to  remove  the  other  from  her  eyes,  when 
he  felt  that  the  maiden's  cheeks  were  deluged  with  a  gush  of  scaklmg  tears. 
At  once  delicious  and  painful  was  the  rapture  with  which  upon  this  sym- 
ptom of  love  he  softly  clasped  the  trembler  to  his  heart 

"  Long  she  remained  speechless,  then  whispered,  still  weeping,  '  And 
will  you  love  me,  whoever  I  may  be  ?  Will  you  love  me  solely  because  1 
have  a  feeling  soul,  am  not  insensible  to  what  is  most  holy  V  Julius  kissed 
her  lips,  still  open  to  utter  the  words,  and  whbpered,  <  For  ever,  and  alone! ' 

"  Leaning  tenderly  upon  his  arm  she  led  him  to  the  door,  and  through 
the  suite  of  dark  rooms  to  Nina's  cabinet.  When  they  stood  before  the 
closed  door,  she  thus  entreated  :  'Grant  me  my  first  request ;  shut  your 
eyes  till  I  bid  you  open  them.'  He  promised,  Uiough  unable  to  conceive 
her  object. 

"  She  opened  the  door  and  drew  him  forward.     He  perceived  that  there 
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"vmB  light  in  the  room,  but  kept  hu  eyes  shut.  A  mlDute  perhaps  he  thus 
stood.     She  had  dropped  his  hand,  and  suddenly  said,  '  Now,  Jotios ! ' 

"  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  room  was  lighted  up ;  before  him  stood 
Heissenheimer,  two  paces  further  Ricco,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  girl 
whose  face  was  hidden  on  his  bosom.  The  old  Kapellmeister's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  but  he  spoke  not 

"  Julius  stood  confounded,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Shrinkingly  he 
at  last  uttered,  'Caroline!' — and  the  head  of  the  weeping  girl  was  raised 
from  Ricco's  bosom,  was  turned  as  shrinkingly  to  him.    It  was  Nina ! 

"  '  Heavens !  what  means  this  ? '  ejaculated  Julius.' 

'*  *  It  is  Nina,  it  is  Caroline,^as  you  like  best,'  said  Heissenheimer ; 
certainly  it  is  she  whose  heavenly  strains  won  your  heart.'  '  No,  impos- 
sible !  Oh  Heavens !  what  am  I  to  believe  ?'  he  exclaimed,  and  anxiously 
his  eyes  questioned  her. 

"  •  She  it  is,'  said  Ricco  firmly.     '  It  is  I,'  Nina  softly  and  shyly 

breathed,  as  she  bent  towards  him. 

***** 

**  Ricco,  who  had  been  walking  to  and  fro  in  violent  agitation,  now 
spoke ;  '  Young  friend,  thou  hast  acquitted  thyself  well.  Art  is  a  sanctuary 
for  which  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  the  genuine  artist.  I  had  sworn,  and 
would  have  kept  my  oath,  that  he  only  should  call  my  daughter  his  whom 
her  external  charms  could  not  bribe  to  be  faithless  to  his  own  heart.  He 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  Nina,  the  beautiful,  talented  but  superficial 
trifler,  could  make  no  pretension  to  the  superior  maiden.  Too  often,  alas ! 
have  I  heard  fine  words  respecting  art,  but  none  had  yet  realized  them 
in  correspondent  actions ;  and  the  right  to  upbraid  his  antagonists  with 
a  worthless  musical  sense,  appertains  to  none  but  him  who  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  purer  and  juster  taste,  but  governs  his  whole  conduct  by  its  dictates. 
And  now  embrace  me — and  wilt  thou  not  have  me  for  a  father  ?' 
***** 

<' '  It  was  my  father's  will,'  sighed  Nina.  *  Oh,  couldst  thou  guess  how 
difficult  my  task  had  become !' 

*'  Julius  kissed  the  words  from  her  lips ;  but  Ricco  said,  '  My  art  was 
at  stake ;  my  child,  my  all,  were  at  stake !  In  such  an  emergency  we  must 
be  wise  as  the  serpent,  even  while  free  from  falsehood  as  the  dove.' " 

^  This  last,  by  the  way,  seems  an  odd  remark  from  a  man 
who  had  for  years,  it  should  seem,  compelled  his  daughter 
both  to  utter  and  to  enact  falsehoods  touching  her  musical 
opinions  find  feelings.  But  let  that  pass ;  our  business  is  not 
with  the  minutiae  of  detail  or  the  execution  of  these  works  of 
fiction,  but  with  their  tone,  with  the  spirit  that  has  dictated 
and  prevails  throughout  thehr  conception,  and  to  that  we  re- 
turn. 

But  need  we  say  more  upon  the  subject?  Their  tone  ?  Is 
it  not  self-evident  even  in  the  slight  sketches  here  given  of 
them  ?  The  spirit  that  dictated,  that  prevails  in  them  ?  Again, 
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is  it  not  self-evident  that  Germany,  either  from  mere  literarf 
reaction,  or  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  languor,  the  stag- 
nation consequent  upon  the  subsidence  of  exasperated  patriotic 
passion,  has  sobered  down  from  the  extravagance  of  youthful 
genius  unlessoned  by  experience,  uncurbed  by  judgement  or 
taste?  In  fact  she  has  become  a  little  too  sober  for  us,  the 
rather  that  she  still  seems  somewhat  deficient  in  that  Filiating 
quality,  of  which  we  have  lamented  the  absence  in  her  impas- 
sioned state,  namely  taste,  or  in  other  words  delicate  peroq>- 
tion,  governed  by  sound  judgement,  and  cultivated  or  trained 
in  one  especial  direction.  And  whilst  Germany  was  thus  so- 
bering, France,  by  an  analogous  although  contrary  reaction, 
had  rejected  all  the  rules  of  scholastic  or  classic  discipline, 
of  that  taste  which  she  had  long  boasted  to  be  hers  par  excd- 
lence  if  not  quite  exclusively,  and  was  quaf&ng  the  cup  of 
license  to  the  very  excess  of  mad  intoxication. 

But  even  whilst  we  are  writing  "  a  change  comes  o'er  the 
^^  spirit  of  our  dream,'^  and  it  should  seem  as  if  France  were 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  recovering  fit)m  her  Bacchanal- 
ian orgies.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  siunmer,  yet  despite  the  proverb  we  could  almost  hope 
that  France  is  weary,  disgusted  with  the  revolting  though  agi- 
tating interest  dependent  upon  mturder  and  licentiousness, 
parricide  and  incest,  when  we  read  Picciokiy  and  learn  tiiat 
the  Parisian  public  is  actually  devouring  a  tale  of  which  the 
whole  interest  turns  upon  an  atheist's  passion  for  a  flower, 
(his  love  for  a  beautiful  young  woman  is  altogether  subordi- 
nate and  indeed  consequent  upon  his  anthomania,i{wemsLj  be 
allowed  the  word)  and  his  conversion  not  merely  to  faith  but 
to  absolute  devotion, — even,  we  suspect,  to  seriousness^ — by 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  flower  of  one  single  plant, 
from  its  first  germ !  As  we  cannot  expect  any  reader  to  re- 
ceive so  incredible  a  fact  upon  our  bare  word,  we  must  select 
a  few  extracts  from  Picciola ;  and  the  little  volume  having 
been  already  translated,  we  shall  take  them  from  the  En- 
glish version. 

The  Count  de  Chamey,  an  atheist  and  a  libertine,  wholly 
blas^,  (we  rejoice  in  having  no  English  word  to  express  this 
wretched  state  of  wearied  vice,)  is,  upon  suspicion  of  conspi- 
racy, imprisoned  in  an  Italian  sub-Alpine  fortress  by  order  of 
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N'apoleon.  He  is  apathetically  indignant  and  misanthropic^ 
disdains  his  rough  jailer  Ludovico  as  a  brute^  disdains  as  an 
idiotic  flycatcher  a  fellow-prisoner,  an  entomologist,  whom 
lie  sees  from  his  window  quietly  engaged  in  his  naturalist 
pxirsuits.  But  as  he  one  day  saunters  in  the  paved  court  upon 
i^hich  his  and  the  flycatcher's  windows  look,  he  sees  a  nascent 
plant  thrusting  out  its  tiny  cotyledon-guarded  plume  be- 
tween two  of  the  flags,  and  he  avoids  crushing,  by  setting  his 
foot  upon  it. 

This  little  act  of  forbearance  has  given  him  an  interest  in 
the  plant  he  has  spared,  which  gradually  grows  into  the  pas- 
sion, the  absorbing  and  most  beneficiaUy  influential  passion 
already  alluded  to.  Chamey  discovers  the  real  humanily 
hidden  imder  the  jailer's  rude  or  rather  coarse  exterior,  by 
his  horticultural  care  of  the  insignificant  sweetener  of  the  pri- 
soner's solitude.  He  learns  to  respect  the  pursuits  of  the  fly- 
catcher Girardi,  and  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  old  man 
and  his  lovely  daughter  Theresa,  the  daily  companion  of  her 
father  in  his  prison ;  he  procures  works  of  natural  science, 
and  learns  to  believe  in,  to  worship  and  to  love  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  imiverse,  and  of  his  plant ;  he  procures  botanical 
works  to  seek  the  name  of  this  plant,  which  however  he  can- 
not discover ;  whereupon  Ludovico  christens  it  Picciola  (the 
little  one).  When  Picciola  flowers  he  erects  a  fence  to  guard 
it  from  the  Alpine  blasts,  constructs  a  bench  beside  it,  and 
there  spends  whole  days  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  intoxication  or 
delirium,  produced  by  the  perfumed  efflmaa  of  the  flowers ; 
and  in  these  dreams  identifying  Theresa  Girardi  (whom  he 
has  but  imperfectly  seen  through  the  grating  of  her  father's 
window,)  with  Picciola,  sufiers  a  sort  of  reflection  of  his  love 
for  the  flower  to  fall  upon  the  damsel. 

But  as  Picciola  grows,  the  flags  between  which  she  has 
sprung  hurt  her  stem.  She  sickens ;  and  Ludovico  recom- 
mends a  humble  petition  to  the  commandant  for  permission 
to  remove  the  noxious  flag-stones.  But  the  fortifications  of 
a  fortress  cannot  be  touched  without  the  Emperor's  sanction, 
and  all  the  stones  in  and  about  the  building  are  held  to  be 
part  and  parceLof  the  fortifications.  Prisoner  and  jailer  are  in 
despair.  The  sympathizing  Girardi  now  suggests  a  petition  to 
the  flower-loving  Josephine,  which  he  will  draw  up  to  his  own 
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windowwith  a  string^and  despaftch  by  the  agency  of  his  dao^- 
ter,  who  resides  without  the  prisixa  waUs.  Thezesa  is  herself  the 
messenger:  with  that  heroic  energy  which  we  hope  for  in 
noble  natures  when  human  hfe  is  at  stake^  she  makes  her  way 
through  danger  and  difficulty  to  Josephine^  and  awakens  the 
Empress's  floral  sympathy.  But  Napoleon  is ^' not  i'the  vein;*' 
and  the  immediate  result  is  Theresa's  exclusion  from  her  fa- 
ther's cell^  and  a  reprimand  to  the  commandant  for  the  supine- 
ness  or  negligence  which  has  rendered  the  secret  despatching 
of  the  petition  possible.  The  angry  officer  with  his  underiings 
visits  Chamey's  cell^  insults  him^  seizes  his  books  and  papers, 
and  descends  into  the  court.  Pointing  to  the  various  matters 
coUecteil  round  the  plant  as  a  breach  of  prison  discipline.  Cap- 
tain  Mc»and  thus  questions  Ludovico : 

"  *  What  is  the  meanmg  of  all  tiiis  rubbish  ?  Is  muh,  sir,  the  order  joa 
maintain  in  your  department  V 

** '  That,  captain/  replied  the  jailer«  in  a  half-hesitating  half-gnimbliog 
tone,  drawing  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  one  hand  and  raising  the 
other  to  his  cap  in  a  military  salute,  '  that,  under  your  favour,  is  the  plant 
I  told  you  of, — which  is  so  good  for  the  gout  and  all  sorts  of  disorders.* 

"  Then  letting  fall  his  arm  by  an  imperceptible  movement,  he  replaced 
his  pipe  in  its  usual  place. 

"'  Death  and  the  devil !'  cried  the  captain ;  '  if  these  gentlemen  were 
allowed  to  have  their  way,  all  the  chambers  and  courts  of  the  citadel 
might  be  made  into  gardens,  menageries  or  shops,  like  so  many  stalls  at 
a  fair.    Away  with  this  weed  at  once,  and  everything  belonging  to  it !' 

*'  Ludovico  turned  his  eyes  alternately  towards  the  captain,  the  coupt 
and  the  flower,  and  was  about  to  interpose  a  word  or  two  of  expostulation. 
'  Silence ! '  cried  the  commandant ;  '  silence,  and  do  your  duty !' 

"Thus  fiercely  admonished  Ludovico  held  his  peace;  removing  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  extinguished  it,  shook  out  the  dust,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  wall  while  he  proceeded  to  business.  Deliberatriy 
laying  aside  his  cap  and  waistcoat,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  if  to  gain 
courage  for  the  job,  he  paused  a  moment;  then  suddenly,  with  a  movement 
of  anger  as  if  against  himself  or  his  chief,  seized  the  haybands  and  matting, 
and  dispersed  t^em  over  the  court.  Next  went  the  uprights  which  had 
supported  them,  which  he  tore  up  one  after  the  other,  broke  over  his  knee, 
and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  pavement.  His  former  tenderness  for  Pioctola 
seemed  suddenly  converted  into  a  fit  of  abhorrence. 

"  Chamey  meanwhile  stood  motionless  and  stupified,  his  eyes  fixed 
wistfully  upon  the  plant  thus  exposed  to  view,  as  if  his  looks  could  still 
afford  protection  to  its  "helplessness.  The  day  had  been  cool,  the  sky  over- 
clouded, and  from  the  stem,  which  had  rallied  during  the  night,  sprang 
several  little  healthy  verdant  shoots.  It  seemed  as  though  Picciola  were 
collecting  all  her  strength  to  die. 
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"  7b  die  ! — Picciola ! — ^his  own,  his  only ! — the  world  of  his  existence 
and  his  dreams, — ^the  pivot  on  which  revolved  his  very  life,  to  be  reduced 
to  nothingness !  Midway  in  his  aspirations  towards  a  higher  sphere  the 
flight  of  the  poor  captive,  over  whose  head  Heaven  has  suspended  its  sen- 
tence of  expiation,  is  to  be  suddenly  arrested !  How  will  he  henceforward 
fill  up  the  vacant  moments  of  his  leisure  ? — how  satisfy  the  aching  void 
in  his  own  bosom  ?  Picciola,  the  desert  which  thou  didst  people  is  about 
to  become  once  more  a  solitary  wilderness !  No  more  visions,  no  more 
hopes,  no  more  reminiscences,  no  more  discoveries  to  inscribe,  [he  had 
kept  a  diary  of  Picciola's  grovTth  and  development,  bloom  and  maturity,] 
no  further  objects  of  a£fection !  How  narrow  will  his  prison  now  appear — 
how  oppressive  its  atmosphere — the  atmosphere  of  a  tomb — the  tomb  of 
Picciola !  The  golden  branch, — ^the  sibylline  divining  rod,  which  sufficed 
to  exercise  the  evil  spirits  by  which  he  was  beset,  will  no  longer  protect 
him  against  himself!  The  sceptic— the  disenchanted  philosopher,  must 
return  to  his  former  mood  of  incredulity,  and  bear  once  more  the  burden 
of  his  bitter  thoughts,  with  no  prospect  before  him  but  eternal  extinction ! 
No,— death  were  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  such  a  destiny ! 

**  As  these  thoughts  glanced  through  the  mind  of  Chamey,  he  beheld  at 
the  little  grated  window  the  shadow  of  the  venerable  Girardi.  '  Alas ! ' 
murmured  the  count,  '  I  have  deprived  him  of  all  he  had  to  live  for ;' 
[his  daughter's  company,]  '  and  he  comes  to  triumph  over  my  affliction, — 
to  curse  me, — ^to  deride  me !  And  he  is  right ;  for  what  are  sorrows  such 
as  mine  compared  with  those  I  have  heaped  upon  his  revered  head  ?' 

"  Charney  perceived  the  old  man  clasping  the  iron  window-bars  in  his 
trembling  hand ;  but  dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  hazard  an  appeal  to  the 
forgiveness  of  the  only  human  being  of  whose  esteem  he  was  ambitious. 
The  count  dreaded  to  find  that  venerable  countenance  distorted  by  the 
expression  of  reproach  or  contempt ;  and  when  at  length  their  glances  met, 
he  was  touched  to  the  soul  by  the  look  of  tender  compassion  cast  upon 
him  by  the  unhappy  father ;  forgetful  of  his  own  sorrows  in  beholding 
those  of  his  companion  in  misfortune.  The  only  tears  that  had  ever  fallen 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Count  de  Chamey  started  at  that  trying  moment ! 
•  «  •  • 

"  Meanwhile  the  fatal  operations  proceeded.  Under  the  orders  of  the 
commandant  Ludovico  was  attempting  to  break  up  the  rustic  bench,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  resist  his  feeble  efforts. 

" '  A  mallet — ^take  a  mallet! '  cried  Captain  Morand.  Ludovico  obeyed ; 
but  the  mallet  fell  from  his  hands. 

"'  Death  and  the  devil !  how  much  longer  am  I  to  be  kept  waiting  ?' 
now  vociferated  the  captain ;  and  the  jailer  immediately  let  fall  a  blow, 
under  which  the  bench  gave  way  in  a  moment.  Mechanically  Ludovico 
bent  down  towards  his  god-daughter,  which  was  now  alone  and  undefended 
in  the  court ;  while  the  count  stood  ghastly  and  overpowered,  big  drops 
of  agony  rismg  upon  hb  brow. 

"'Why  destroy  it,  sir,  why  destroy  it? — you  must  perceive  that  the 
plant  is  about  to  die!'  he  faltered,  descending  once  more  to  the  abject 
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position  of  a  suppliant.    But  the  captain  replied  only  by  a  glance  oi  ironi- 
cal compassion.    It  was  now  his  turn  to  remain  silent. 

<"  Nay  then/  cried  Chamey,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  *  since  it  most  needs 
be  sacrificed,  it  shall  die  by  no  hand  but  mine ! ' 

" '  I  forbid  you  to  touch  it ! '  exclaimed  the  commandant ;  and  extending 
his  cane  before  Chamey,  as  if  to  create  a  barrier  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  idol,  he  renewed  his  orders  to  Ludovico,  who  seizing  the  stem  wu 
about  to  uproot  it  from  the  earth. 
"  The  count,  startled  into  submission,  stood  like  an  image  of  despair. 
"  Near  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  below  the  lowest  branches,  where  the 
sap  had  got  power  to  circulate,  a  single  flower,  fresh  and  brilliant,  had 
just  expanded !  Already  all  the  others  were  drooping,  withered  on  their 
stalks ;  but  this  single  one  retained  its  beauty,  as  yet  uncrushed  by  the 
rude  hand  of  the  jailer.  Springing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  tufl  of  leaves, 
whose  verdure  threw  out  in  contrast  the  vivid  colour  of  its  petals,  the 
flower  seemed  to  turn  imploringly  towards  its  master.  He  even  landed 
its  last  perfumes  were  exhaling  towards  him  \  and  as  the  tears  rose  in  hb 
eyes,  seemed  to  see  the  beloved  object  enlarge,  disappear,  and  at  last 
bloom  out  anew.  The  human  being  and  the  flower,  so  strangely  attached 
to  each  other,  were  interchanging  an  eternal  farewell ! 

"  If  at  that  moment,  when  so  many  human  passions  were  called  into 
action  by  the  existence  of  a  humble  vegetable,  a  stranger  could  have  en^ 
tered  unprepared  the  prison-court  of  Fenestrella,  where  the  sky  shed  a 
sombre  and  saddening  reflection, — ^the  aspect  of  the  officers  of  justice  in- 
vested in  their  tricolored  scarfs,— of  the  commandant,  issuing  his  rathless 
orders  in  a  tone  of  authority, — ^would  naturally  have  seemed  to  annoonce 
some  frightful  execution,  of  which  Ludovico  was  the  executioner,  and 
Chamey  the  victim,  whose  sentence  of  death  had  just  been  recited  to  him. 
And  see,  they  come  I — strangers  are  entering  the  court,— two  strangers, 
the  one  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Menon,  the  other  a  page  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  The  dust  with  which  their  uniforms  are  covered  attesti 
with  what  speed  they  have  performed  their  journey  to  the  fortress ;  yet  a 
minute  more,  and  they  had  been  too  late ! 

"  At  the  noise  produced  by  their  arrival  Ludovico  raising  his  heed  re- 
laxed his  grasp  of  Picciola,  and  confronted  Chamey  &ce  to  face.  Botii 
the  jailer  and  the  prisoner  were  pale  as  death. 

"  The  commandant  had  now  received  from  the  hands  of  the  aide-de-camp 
an  order,  the  perusal  of  which  seemed  to  strike  him  with  astonishmoit ; 
but  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  court-yard,  to  compare  in  bia  mind 
the  order  of  today  with  that  of  the  day  preceding,  he  assumed  a  mor« 
courteous  demeanour,  and  approaching  the  Ck)unt  de  Chamey  placed  in 
his  hands  the  missive  of  General  Menon.  Tremblmg  with  emotion  lint 
prisoner  read  as  follows : 

" '  His  Migesty,  the  emperor  and  king,  deputes  me,  sir,  to  inform  you 
that  he  grants  the  petition  forwarded  to  him  by  1^  prisoner  Chamey,  now 
under  your  custody  in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrella,  relative  to  a  plant  grow- 
ing among  the  stones  of  one  of  its  pavements.    Such  as  are  likely  to  be 
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injurious  to  the  flower  must  be  instantly  removed ;  for  which  purpose  you 
are  requested  to  consult  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  your  prisoner.' 

•• '  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '  cried  Ludovico. 

" '  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '  murmured  another  voice,  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  adjoining  wall  (the  voice  of  the  bereaved  old  father, 
Girardi) ;  and  while  all  this  was  proceeding,  the  commandant  stood  leaning 
upon  his  cane,  by  way  of  keeping  himself  in  countenance.  The  two  officers 
of  justice  completely  puzzled  were  trying  in  vain  to  connect  the  new  turn 
of  affairs  with  the  plot  which  their  imagination  had  created ;  while  the 
aide-de-camp  and  page  secretly  wondered  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the 
haste  which  had  been  so  urgently  recommended  to  them.  The  latter  now 
addressed  Chamey,  to  inform  him  that  the  letter  contained  a  postcript  in 
the  hand- writing  of  the  Empress ;  and  the  count  turning  over  the  page 
read  aloud  as  follows  : — 

"  *  I  earnestly  recommend  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Chamey  to  the  good 
offices  of  Captain  Morand ;  to  whom  I  shall  feel  personally  obliged  for 
any  acts  of  kindness  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  alleviate  the  situation 
of  his  prisoner.    Josephine.' 

"'  Long  live  the  Empress !'  cried  Ludovico.  Chamey  said  not  a  word. 
Hi»  feelings  could  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  rabiug  to  his  lips  the 
precious  signature  of  his  benefactress.  The  letter,  held  for  some  minutes 
in  silence  before  his  eyes,  served  to  conceal  his  face  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectators." 

And  all  this  pathos  about  a  flower !  for  we  pray  you,  gentle 
reader,  impute  not  any  of  the  prisoner's  gratitude  to  Joseph- 
ine's postscript ;  it  was  her  preservation  of  Picciola  that  ren- 
dered her  his  benefactress,  and  made  her  signature  so  precious. 
The  pathos  is  therefore  altogether  about  a  flower ;  and  is  it  not 
something  astonishing  that  the  French  public,  whose  sensi- 
bilities have  for  years  required  to  awaken  them  the  strong 
stimulus  of  the  novels  before  alluded  to,  and  of  such  dramas 
as  La  Tour  de  Nesle,  Marie  Tudor ^  Le  Roi  sfamuse^  &c.,  now 
melt  and  thriU  for  the  life  and  death  of  a  prisoner's  flower? 
But  to  our  mind  it  is  more  than  astonishing ;  it  is  auspicious, 
indicative  of  a  more  healthful  state  of  the  French  mind.  As 
we  read  Picciola  we  feel  that  the  revolutionary  fever  has  abated ;  > 
that  the  blood  is  circling  more  temperately  in  the  national 
veins ;  that  the  incessant  osciUations  of  action  and  reaction 
are  over;  and  that  the  nation,  under  the  steady  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe,  is  settling  down  into  tranquillity.  In  short  we 
strongly  incline  to  hail  the  appearance  and  popularity  of  this 
fancied  and  really  moral  tale,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  return  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  France,  and,  if  to  France,  to  Europe. 
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Article  V. 

Commercial  Relations  tvith  Turkey* 

Within  a  few  months  England  has  been  plunged  from  the 
height  of  commercial  prosperity  and  confidence  into  the  ex- 
treme of  depression.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  redundance  of 
wealth  and  buoyancy  of  enterprize  were  destined  to  experi- 
ence these  periodical  visitations  as  a  sequel  to  their  epodis  of 
most  brilliant  display. 

Whilst  deeply  lamenting  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  this  re- 
volution yet  on  its  course,  we  feel  perfect  reliance  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  national  industry.  It  is  grounded  on  the  assurance 
that  the  evil  has  not  arisen  from  overproduction  at  home,  and 
that  all  the  export-markets  are  rather  insufficiently  supphed 
than  encumbered  with  our  goods.  The  trade  to  a  great  extent 
must  change  hands,  and  be  conducted  more  with  British  ca- 
pital ;  but  the  wants  of  foreign  countries  will  rapidly  operate 
in  producing  an  adjustment,  which  must  restore  to  frill  activity 
the  labour  of  most  of  the  manufactining  districts. 

We  hope  this  may  be  accompanied  with  more  stability  in 
private  fortunes,  and  better  safeguards  for  maintaining  com- 
mercial property  at  its  true  value,  in  the  exercise  of  that  su- 
perior skill,  resource  and  genius  for  trade  which  have  made 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  tributaries  of  our  countrymen. 

Happily  nations  best  know  their  own  wants  and  capabili- 
ties, and  thrive  by  following  those  pursuits  for  which  by  soil, 
climate,  situation  and  peculiar  disposition  they  are  respec- 
tively calculated.  Holland  became  one  of  the  richest  states 
in  Europe  by  her  fisheries,  pasturage  and  carrying  trade,  to 
all  which  England  unites  agricultiure  and  manu&ctures.  Tur- 
key differs  essentially  from  both  these  countries,  yet  the  simple 
mechanism  of  her  system  presents  some  features  not  uninter- 
esting at  the  present  moment,  and  it  may  be  said  that  she 
^^  has  chosen  her  role.^' 

This  was  well  described  and  her  interests  elucidated  by 
Namik  Pacha,  the  Sultan's  ambassador,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Manchester  a  few  years  back.    ^^  Oiurs  is  not  a  manu&ctu- 
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*^  ring  country/^  said  His  Excellency,  '^and  we  have  no  preten- 
'^  sion  to  compete  with  the  science  and  capital  of  England. 
'^  But  our  fertile  territoiy  and  happy  climate  enable  us  to  fur- 
*^  nish  you  with  many  of  the  materials  which  you  require. 
*^  These  and  our  other  agricultural  products  we  are  content 
'^  to  raise,  and  receive  whatever  you  can  supply  cheapest  and 
*'  best  suited  for  us  in  return.'*    In  these  observations  there 
was  much  good  sense,  and  the  best  vindication  of  Turkey 
from  the  charge  of  want  of  inclination  for  mechanical  arts  or 
address  in  their  exercise.    The  En^ish  know  also  from  their 
own  experience  that  it  is  not  merited  in  one  instance.     Our 
dining-rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets  from  AnatoUa,  which 
frequently  combine  economy  and  comfort  in  use  with  ele- 
gance of  pattern;  while  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  dye 
and  softness  of  their  texture  are  only  equalled  by  the  Persian, 
which  surpass  them  in  delicacy  and  costliness.    The  Turks 
never  attained  to  the  art  of  making  woollen  cloths  except  of 
the  very  coarsest  kind ;  but  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
shown  to  be  in  activity  in  the  country  from  the  increased  im- 
portation there  of  cotton-twist,  where  it  is  entirely  used,  while 
the  native  looms  have  gone  to  decay  which  were  employed  in 
producing  particular  goods  now  superseded  by  ours.  Among 
these  are  the  Angora  shalloons,  which  we  have  driven  out  of 
the  market  without  rivalling  their  excellence. 

Ignorance  and  contempt  for  commerce  are  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  Turks'  first  opening  their  ports  with  so  much 
facility  to  Europeans.  Their  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  might  be  asserted  with  better  foundation :  they 
never  regained  their  maritime  grandeur  as  a  power  after  their 
defeat  at  Lepanto  by  the  united  fleets  of  Christendom.  Fight- 
ing, rather  than  skill  in  the  management  of  vessels,  distin- 
guished those  times,  and  nautical  astronomy  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. As  the  Turks  were  a  recent  inland  people  they  found 
the  Genoese  and  Venetians  already  in  possession  of  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  could  they  have 
equalled  their  expertness,  (which  neither  their  habits  nor  range 
of  education  permitted),  their  vessels  must  have  met  with  a 
hostile  reception  on  every  Christian  shore.  They  found  fo- 
reigners to  visit  them  and  ofier  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
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and  fell  behind  to  engage  only  in  coasting  voyages  between 
their  own  porta  aa  far  as  Egypt,  which  till  within  some  yean 
past  were  chiefly  made  by  Turkish  craft.  Commerce  among 
their  own  people  is  a  general  and  honourable  profession.  Many 
of  its  usages^  such  as  are  common  to  all  Eastern  nations^  &ey 
possessed^  and  must  have  adopted  others  which  they  found 
existing  in  the  new  territories  where  they  settled*  They  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and 
their  commercial  laws  were  engrafted  on  the  reli^ons  co^ 
they  had  already  received  from  the  Arabs.  Their  mode  of 
traffic,  Uke  many  other  customs  in  those  regions,  has  under- 
gone Uttle  change  till  the  present  time,  when  the  spiiit  of  ad- 
venture is  beginning  to  extend  to  the  Turkish  merchants  who 
share  the  trade  with  England. 

We  are  content  to  judge  by  facts  of  the  sound  poficy 
which  dictated  the  earliest  capitulations  between  Soleyman 
the  Magnificent  and  Francis  I.,  the  model  of  the  rest,  and 
whidi  continue  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  foreign  privileges 
and  trade.     During  three  hundred  years  these  institutes  have 
been  respected  by  the  successors  of  the  ninth  Sultan,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  capacity,  courted  by  one  of  the 
first  monarchs  of  Christendom  and  feared  by  the  rest.  Under 
the  beneficial  operation  of  these  laws  for  all  native  subjects^,  the 
evils  of  anarchy  and  despotism  in  the  worst  times  have  been 
mitigated,  and  other  causes  of  decay  stayed  in  their  course :  to 
them  are  owing  the  wealth  and  secinity  which  the  Greeks  and 
other  merchants  of  the  country  have  attained  and  continue  to 
enjoy.    We  might  act  more  wisely  in  following  the  example 
of  the  East,  than  in  denying  its  every  claim  to  discernment. 
At  the  time  when  nascent  industry  and  the  faculties  of  man, 
scarcely  emancipated  fi-om  serfage,  were  struggling  in  the 
West  of  Europe  against  barbarous  legislation,  forging  every 
shackle  that  ignorance  or  prejudice  could  devise,  trade  was 
allowed  to  flow  in  Turkey  through  its  natural  chaimels.     It 
sprang  up  fi*ee  bom.   But  the  Porte  did  more,  ^  it  guaranteed 
^^  to  the  foreigner  the  safeguard  of  his  own  laws,  and  these  ex- 
'^  ercised  by  a  ftinctionary  of  his  own  nation.    When  he  first 
'^  sets  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  he  is  greeted  by 
^^  the  title  of  Mousafir,  or  guest,— you  are  welcome ;  remain 
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^^with  ub:  follow  your  own  laws,  bat  respect  ours^  our 
usages  and  faith.*^* 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  customs  on  imports  then 
established  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valor  em,  which  do  not  as  col- 
lected exceed  two  per  cent.  The  other  additional  duties  are 
slight^  and  the  Porte  has  made  some  alterations  with  respect 
to  its  own  products.  For  those  of  foreign  countries  perfect 
fireedom  of  entrance  and  circulation  remains  intact.  In  Tur- 
key aUmCy  it  can  be  said^  are  British  manufactures^  as  well  as 
every  other  article  we  send,  admitted  to  an  open  market* 

The  trades  there  are  divided  into  distinct  bodies,  represen- 
ted by  their  chiefs,  and  the  injury  done  to  their  manu&ctures 
by  foreign  cloths  and  shalloons  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  government.  Yet  never  has 
it  fipom  the  earliest  times  till  now,  when  best  acquainted  with 
European  tarifs  and  the  many  looms  which  England  has  dis- 
placed, dreamed  of  introducing  protections  and  prohibitions. 
No  Turkish  minister  has  proposed  taxing  the  whole  commu- 
nis for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  to  enable  them  to  sell  the  worse 
article  at  the  higher  price,  and  gain  by  the  state  not  by  their 
thrift, — the  besetting  sin  of  European  systems,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  unattended  with  some  portion  of  eviL  With 
these  peculiar  recommendations  the  markets  of  Turkey  would 
merit  attention  were  they  less  considerable,  and  the  country 
itself  be  an  object  of  interest  were  its  independence  not  es- 
sential to  England,  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  European 
power  affects  our  welfare  as  a  nation. 

The  proportion  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  sent 
to  Turk^  is  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
It  is  one  fifth  of  that  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
one  half  of  that  to  Germany,  four  fiftlis  of  that  to  Holland^ 
Italy  and  the  Brazils  respectively ;  it  exceeds  by  one  third 
the  exports  to  Portugal  and  France,  the  whole  to  Sweden 
Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia  and  Spain  together;  it 'equals  the 
amount  to  Russia,  and  nearly  that  to  our  North  American 
colonies ;  it  falls  short  little  more  than  one  third  of  thejexports 
to  our  West  and  East  Indian  possessions,  and  is  double  the 
amount  to  China  by  the  returns  for  1835,  estimating  the  trade 

*  Momtcur  Ottoman  of  1833. 
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to  Turkey  at  its  true  amount.   It  is  now  principafly  carried  <m 
by  the  native  merchants  there^  and  their  commission  houses 
or  partners  in  England^  and  shared  with  English  houses* 
Close  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  market,  a  proper  selectioQ 
of  goods,  promptness  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  perfect 
confidence  between  principal  and  agents  are  the  great  requi- 
sites for  success.    When  these  are  combined  considerable  and 
regular  profits  are  usually  made,  notwithstanding  a  yidous 
currency  which  the  Porte  has  yet  to  reform.    The  rarity  of 
losses  firom  bad  debts  or  violent  local  fluctuations  of  price  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  speculative  demand.    Real 
transactions  employ  capital  sufficiently,  and  interest  is  higfa^ 
the  usage  being  one  per  cent,  per  month,  sometimes  more  for 
short  terms,  and  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  obtained 
with  the  best  security.  No  temptations  consequently  exist  for 
mere  gambling  speculations,  and  the  market  does  not  groan 
under  a  load  of  goods  poured  in  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption firom  some  mere  casual  advance  in  the  price.    The 
natural  variations  in  supply  and  demand  afibrd  sufficient  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  superior  activity  and  intelligence,  and  only 
a  decline  on  the  cost  of  production  causes  heavy  losses  cm 
goods,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Levant  houses  in  England  have 
been  the  safest  customers  to  our  manufacturers  of  any  within 
the  whole  compass  of  their  dealings;  and  but  one  fiEuhire, 
scarcely  to  be  called  so,  has  taken  place  among  them  during 
the  last  ten  years.  They  continued  throughout  the  spring  ma- 
king purchases  of  manufactures  on  a  scale  beyond  former  pre- 
cedent, and  paying  cash,  while  shipments  were  contracted  to 
every  other  country,  and  credit  had  been  shaken.  Their  com- 
mand of  fimds  and  activity  in  purchases  attracted  the  more  no- 
tice, at  a  time  when  orders  for  America  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions remained  unexecuted  for  want  of  money  or  confidence. 

An  interruption  of  these  shipments  has  inevitably  ensued 
fi-om  the  general  convulsion  extending  to  Turkey,  of  which 
within  itself  the  germs  do  not  exist.  The  depreciations  of 
the  currency  have  never  there  produced  such  calamities  as 
arise  fi^m  artificial  credit  and  circulating  mediums,  which  are 
fallacious  representatives  of  capital.  We  have  thus  but  re- 
cently seen  the  prices  of  commodities  rise,  and  sink  as  sud- 
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denly^  without  any  real  apparent  cause  in  the  cost  of  labour  or 
the  wants  of  society.  Some  of  the  most  respected  firms  in 
England  have  been  borne  down  by  the  change^  and  others 
supported  only  by  enormous  capital,  after  aiding  their  trans- 
atlantic friends  in  a  struck  which  has  at  length  brought 
American  currency  and  resources  to  the  test«  The  dangerous 
facility  of  discounts  in  England  supported  the  hyperstructure, 
till  a  warning  issued  from  the  Bank^  when  it  proved  like  paper 
sails  of  mimic  ships,  which  are  damped  by  the  first  shower  or 
torn  by  the  first  breeze.  The  value  of  merchandise  is  de- 
ranged throughout  the  world,  whether  by  an  elevation  above 
its  level,  or  its  being  next  unduly  depreciated. 

In  Turkey  the  shock  is  necessarily  severe,  as  all  the  sup- 
plies of  British  goods  on  hand  are  diminished  in  saleable 
price  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  home, — silk,  wool  and 
other  exports  of  the  country  in  a  similar  ratio  with  foreign 
markets ;  yet  none  of  the  Levant  houses  in  this  country, 
amidst  the  general  pressure,  have  asked  for  assistance  to  re- 
lieve their  advances,  or  pledged  a  single  package  of  their 
heavy  stocks  of  these  articles.  Few  of  their  friends  have  been 
trading  on  acconmiodation  expedients  without  real  means ; 
and  the  losses  in  that  country,  falling  in  a  great  measure  on 
former  profits,  are  so  generdly  distributed,  that  we  venture 
to  anticipate  that  nowhere  will  they  less  afiect  British  inter- 
ests. The  revenues  of  the  Porte  may  suffer  more  deeply,  and 
a  return  in  England  to  the  usual  consumption  of  Turkish  pro- 
ducts must  be  the  first  step  to  amendment.  In  the  end,  as 
several  of  these  have  not  much  shared  in  the  depreciation^ 
the  reduced  cost  of  our  manufactures  may  lead  to  their  greater 
consumption. 

The  origin  of  our  trade  with  Turkey  is  but  of  recent  date,  as 
previous  to  the  lastwar  between  England  and  the  Porte,  in  1 807, 
but  two  or  three  of  our  vessels  annually  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople with  assorted  cargoes.  Of  these  cotton  goods  formed 
but  a  small  proportion*,  and  very  few  also  were  sent  to 


*  We  recoUect  seeing  a  margmal  note  (we  believe  written  by  the  author  of  one 
of  onr  b^  standard  works  on  Turkey,)  on  a  passage  in  Eaton's  book,  rather  reflect- 
ing on  the  merchants  for  their  neglect  of  British  manufactures.  The  reply  was, 
that  they  had  been  tried,  both  cottons  and  woollens  respectively,  but  woidd  not 
answer.    How  imperfect  the  attempts,  afterwards  appeared. 
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Smyrna.  When  Malta  had  become  a  depAt  for  our  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean^  the  Greeks^  endued  with  ahnost  an  intui- 
ive  talent  for  conmierce^  began  making  purchases  there  of 
British  manufactures.  One  of  them  from  thence  went  to  Glas- 
gow^ and  introduced  the  patterns  of  cotton  shawls  in  imita- 
tion of  cachemeres^  which  for  the  first  years  aflbrded  enormous 
profits^  and  still  continue  a  leading  article  in  the  trade.  Otha 
Greeks  sent  up  from  Malta  every  variety  of  goods  likely  to 
suit  the  country,  and  chiefly  to  Smyrna,  from  whence  the  ca- 
pital was  supplied.  An  EngUsh  merchant,  who  had  conceived 
a  just  opinion  of  its  capabilities,  established  a  house  at  Cmi- 
stantinople  in  1812,  and  for  several  years  it  had  the  entire 
sway  of  thje  direct  trade  with  ElnglancL 

Jonides,  bred  an  operative  weaver,  and  before  that  in  a  still 
humbler  station,  but  an  able  self-taught  calculator  and  mer- 
chant, was  the  first  who  sent  an  agent  to  London  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  Sciote  merchants  at  Constantinople.  He  di- 
rected the  business  with  this  country  for  some  years  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  brilliant  results.  Other  Greek  esta- 
blishments soon  followed,  which  were  deranged  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  1821 ;  as  the  Sciotes,  then  the  leading  commercial  men^ 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  calamities  of  that  period.  Their 
connexions  again  renewed  the  business  in  England  without 
loss  of  time,  and  some  years  later  Armenians  and  other  natives 
of  Turkey  formed  rival  houses.  A  wealthy  Levant  firm  opened 
the  trade  from  this  country  with  Beyrout  in  Syria,  whidi  had 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers,  and  se- 
veral English  established  themselves  there  as  agents. 

From  1812  and  1813  Constantinople  became  a  rival  mart 
with  Smyrna,  which  it  has  at  length  completely  eclipsed  for 
British  manufactures.  Our  merchants  now  find  their  business 
much  more  divided,  and  transferred  into  a  great  number  ci 
hands.  But  Smyrna  retains  its  usual  number  of  about  twelve 
English  houses,  and  at  Constantinople  there  are  ten  instead  of 
five,  the  nimiber  up  to  1822.  We  have  besides  two  at  Salo- 
nica,  one  at  Trcbisond,  one  at  Erzerum,  one  at  Tabriz,  one  in 
Candia,  and  five  in  Syria,  with  their  agency  branches,  all 
formed  since  1829. 

When  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  gave  new 
scope  to  the  trade,  it  became  wide  enough  for  all ;  whilst  in  the 
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days  of  the  Levant  company  any  foreign  subjects  were  looked 
upon  as  intruders  on  the  ancient  province  of  that  venerable 
body.  It  continued  till  its  extinction  to  levy  a  heavy  tax  on 
goods  belonging  to  its  own  members  or  strangers,  under  the 
name  of  Consulage,  to  raise  a  surplus  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  budget  in  the  end. 
The  fear  of  losing  its  charter  had  alone  induced  the  com- 
pany to  relax  their  privileges  in  favour  of  Turkish  subjects 
on  the  demand  of  the  Porte.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  were 
admitted  to  a  participation,  of  which  they  for  some  time  did 
not  much  avail  themselves,  an  old  Levant  merchant  of  Lon- 
don retired  in  disgust,  to  preserve  his  fortune  gained  in  the 
trade,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  exclusiveness  declared, 
^  The  Philistines  have  broken  into  our  camp,  I  will  no  longer 
"  remain  there  with  such  companions.^^ 

In  lieu  of  some  individual  families,  who  rose  to  wealth  or 
eminence  during  the  monopoly  of  our  intercourse  with  an 
empire,  we  have  now  the  more  solid  benefit  for  the  country 
of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  by  the  export  of  near  two 
millions  in  manufactures.  The  Philistines  must  at  least  rank 
also  as  the  pioneers. 

Seventy  Greek  houses  or  upwards  now  trade  with  England 
firom  Constantinople,  besides  twenty  or  thirty  Armenians  and 
others,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  occasional  traffickers  of 
minor  note,  and  most  of  the  French,  Austrian  and  Italian  mer- 
chants. About  one  fourth  of  this  number  may  probably  be 
calculated  to  exist  at  Smyrna.  At  Salonica  the  amount  is  also 
considerable,  and  the  trade  of  Syria  is  in  the  fewest  hands. 
Independent  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  business  with  Turkey,  there  are  eight  Grreek  houses 
in  London  with  two  branches  at  Manchester,  four  Armenian 
and  Syrian,  and  one  Anglo-Levant ;  in  all  thirteen  Levantine 
firms,  all  enjoying  respectable  or  first-rate  credit. 

Goods  for  Persia  form  of  late  years  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  shipments  to  Constantinople,  which  is  not  only  in  the 
direct  road,  but  ofiers  nearly  as  great  advantages  firom  being 
an  intermediate  market.  Syria,  fi*om  the  trials  made,  appears 
to  be  out  of  the  way  for  Persia.  Mr.  Waghom,  the  India 
letter-agent  in  Egypt,  we  understand,  proposes  to  accommo- 
date the  merchants  by  conveying  goods  firom  Alexandria  on 
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camels  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez^  andmgenious  calculatioiis 
are  made  to  show  that  nothing  but  time  is  lost  by  this  roate 
or  Bombay.  This  seems  to  be  quite  enough^  since  the  lock-up 
of  capital  on  both  sides,  and  other  inconveniences  of  circuitcras 
roads,  are  the  usual  reasons  why  the  shorter  are  preferred. 
So  the  Persians  have  judged;  and  while  Bombay  may  suit 
some  parts  in  the  south,  it  will,  with  Alexandria,  continue  to 
be  found  too  remote  for  the  more  populous  provinces  towards 
the  Caspian.  We  should,  without  easier  means  of  commu- 
nication, have  to  compete  at  a  disadvantage  there  with  the 
German  and  Russian  manufactures.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
thrust  through  Geoi^ia  into  those  countries  so  cheap,  as  to 
seem  the  foundations  of  a  forced  trade  supported  by  tiie  Go- 
vernment. Fine  goods  for  Persia  no  longer  go  by  way  of 
Bombay.  Besides  it  is  chimerical  to  expect  that  the  market 
would  remain  open  to  us  at  all  if  the  passage  by  the  Bospho- 
rus  were  closed:  since  Persia  would  cease  to  be  independent^ 
and  would  fall  under  the  Russian  tarif  at  the  same  time.  Its 
trade  and  its  political  fate  are  identified  with  those  of  Tur- 
key, under  which  head  our  exports  for  the  two  countries  are 
classed. 

Yet  this  title,  which  corresponds  with  the  official  returns, 
seems  still  to  be  considered  objectionable.  It  is  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  tables  in  the  appendix  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuarfs 
speech  of  the  19th  of  February  1836,— one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous and  comprehensive  ever  delivered  in  Parliament  on  our 
foreign  poUcy ;  nor  is  it  Uable  in  the  commercial  part  to  any 
charge  of  omission,  amidst  the  vast  range  of  matter  which 
it  embraces.  In  this  record  of  the  perfect  study  and  mastery 
of  his  subject  his  Lordship  observes :  ^^  Russia  in  possession 
"  of  Constantinople,  we  lose  our  great,  important  and  in* 
^^  creasing  trade  with  Turkey ;  we  lose  also  our  trade  through 
"  Tiurkey  with  Persia.^^  The  distinction  is  clear  without 
entering  into  particulars,  and  the  terms  applied  to  Turkey 
equally  correct. 

On  examining  the  comparative  statement  of  our  exports  to 
that  country  and  Russia  in  1827  ^u^d  1834,  the  latest  date  up 
to  which  the  official  returns  seem  to  have  been  presented,  we 
find  some  particulars  still  entitled  to  notice.  During  these 
seven  years  there  had  been  a  decUne  in  the  total  of  British 
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products  to  Russia  of  £26^500,  and  in  wove  cottons  alone  of 
jE109,000^  to  set  off  against  an  increase  of  £104^000  in  twist. 
The  shipments  to  Turkey  in  the  same  interval  advanced  to 
J6467,000  in  wove  cottons,  £70,000  in  twist,  and  £692,000  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  articles.  In  twist  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
176{  per  cent.,  nearly  triple  the  former  quantity,  and  in  piece- 
goods  130*83  per  cent,  considerably  more  than  double. 

Turkey  was  every  year  taking  jfrom  us  more  yam  for  her 
manufactures,  without,  like  Russia,  shutting  her  ports  against 
ours,  but  receiving  them  also  in  much  lai^r  quantity.  Mr. 
Urquhart,  in  his  valuable  work  on  ^^Tiurkey  and  its  Resources,^' 
shows  how  much  we  had  already  interfered  with  some  of  the 
principal  weaving  establishments  of  the  country.  "  Of  600 
'^  looms  for  muslins  employed  at  Scutari  in  1812,  only  40  re- 
'^  mained  in  1 821,  and  200  at  Toumova  out  of  2000  which  ex- 
*^  isted  at  the  former  period.^*  The  accuracy  of  this  informa- 
tion, founded  on  minute  inquiry,  is  easily  reconciled  with  other 
facts.  Muslins,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  the  articles 
produced  in  these  looms,  could  no  longer  be  made  to  with- 
stand the  competition  with  England ;  and  for  the  rest,  home- 
made yam  from  their  own  cottons  was  used  by  the  natives  up 
to  a  much  later  period,  tiU  abandoned  on  full  experience  of 
the  superior  advantage  of  oiu^.  This  yam  is  required  for 
the  silk  and  cotton  stufls  of  Bmssa  and  Aleppo,  very  durable 
in  wear,  and  some  of  them  costly  and  handsome,  ornamented 
with  gold.  All  our  countrymen  who  have  visited  the  Bos- 
phorus  must  recollect  the  loose  white  shirts  of  the  boatmen, 
made  alike  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  which  have  such  a  graceful 
effect  on  their  athletic  forms.  These  are  also  very  generally 
worn  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  though  concealed  by 
their  outer  dress.  Some  of  the  finest,  woven  into  fancy  stripes 
at  Salonica,  form  no  inelegant  part  of  the  Ionian  Greek  cos- 
tume of  the  ladies  of  Smyrna,  and  various  qualities  are  every- 
where used  for  the  chemises  of  the  women.  The  common 
turbans  or  other  head-dresses  of  the  men,  and  their  girdles, 
particularly  inland,  are  made  of  the  cotton  stuffs  of  the  coxm- 
try,  of  a  peculiar  textiu-e,  softer  than  our  calicoes.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  their  manufactures  might  be  mentioned,  and  ours 
have  only  superseded  such  as  were  unprofitable,  without  by 
any  means  having  yet  obtained  the  circulation  which  they  must 
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obtain  in  the  centre  of  Anatolia  or  the  country  towards  the 
Danube. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  assertions  were  put  forth  to  the 
public,  that  we  derived  more  benefit  from  the  trade  with  the 
single  port  of  Odessa  than  all  Turkey  together.  To  con- 
trast the  balance  for  England,  as  it  stands  with  Turkey 
and  the  whole  Russian  empire,  would  in  such  case  be  a  su- 
perfluous labour.  We  have  however  made  the  attempt ;  and 
whilst  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  are  constantly  changing,  which  rasj 
render  our  calculations  Uable  to  correction,  we  have  adopted 
the  same  rule  for  both  countries,  and  consulted  the  best  au- 
thorities within  our  reach.  The  estimate  will  commence  with 
the  official  reports  of  trade  for  1835,  (hitherto  unpublished,) 
though  they  give  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  our  exports  to 
Turkey ;  to  ascertain  their  full  amount,  we  must  apply  to  other 
sources  of  information. 


Exports  to  Russia,  1835. 

Exports  to  Turkey*  1835. 1 

Plain  Cottons 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

2,243,620 
639,409 

£83,708 

25,590 

5,382 

18,901,025 
12,966,023 

£543^7 

426,046 

3,544 

Printed  and  Dyed  Cottons 
Hosieiy  tmd  Lace 

rotal  of  Cotton  Fabrics  ... 
Cotton-twist  and  Yam,  ... 

2,883,029 

£114,680 
1,365,027 

31,867,048 
lb8.1575,400 

£973,377 
89.404 

!lU21,082,539 

Total  of  Cotton-stufis  and 

Yam  

£1,479,707 

93,025 

180,043 

£1,062.781 

41,984 

226,904 

Woollen  Manufictiires  .... 

ML  other  articles 

Fotal  of  British  nrodacts  . 

£1,752,775 

£1,331,669 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  labour  and 
profits  of  capital  arising  from  these  shipments^  but  we  have 
such  data  as  may  serve  for  an  approximation. 

MaccuUoch*  refers  to  a  statement  in  the  Manchester  Trans- 
actions for  1817,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  computing  that  one  hun- 
dred million  lbs.  of  cotton-wool  then  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom, employed  110,763  persons  in  spinning  alone  through- 
out the  year,  supposing  300  working  days.     This  cannot  be 


*  Commercial  Dictionary,  article  '  Cotton  Manufactures.' 
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reconciled  with  the  calculation  furnished  by  the  same  gentle- 
man to  the  East  India  Company  in  1830^  by  which  the  en- 
tire expense  of  the  manufacture  of  twist  amounts  to  ^\d.  per 
lb.  for  No.  40  taken  as  a  medium^  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
raw  article  at  *Jd.  The  saving  of  labour  by  the  improvements 
since  made  in  machinery  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  dif- 
ference 5  and  assuming  the  rate  of  1830  to  apply  to  the  next 
five  or  six  years^  we  have  some  guide  as  to  cotton-twist. 

In  this  we  are  further  assisted  by  a  valuation  furnished  by 
Macculloch  of  all  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
in  1832,  by  which  the  profits  of  capital  and  charge  for  outlay 
in  buildings,  machinery,  coals,  superintendence,  &c.  are  com- 
puted at  l7f  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value.  We  take  this  item 
at  17  per  cent,  for  twist,  as  free  from  several  expenses,  such 
as  dyes,  &c.  incurred  in  woven  fabrics,  and  follow  his  other 
proportions  of  expenditure,  to  agree  in  the  result  with  Mr. 
Kennedy.  To  this  analysis  we  submit  the  export  of  twist 
to  Russia  in  1835,  amounting  by  the  official  returns  to 
21,082,539  lbs.  of  the  declared  or  real  value  of  £1,365,027. 

Profit  of  capital  and  expense  of  outlay  in  buildings^  ma- 
chinery, coals,  snperintendence,  &c.  17  per  cent £232,050 

Wages  of  179932  spinners,  at  average  £22. 10«.  per  annum  403,460 

Wages  of  2241  engineers,  smiths,  masons,  &c.  at  average 

£30  per  annum 67,240 

£xpense  of  manufacture,  8(i  per  lb 702,750 

Cost  of  same  quantity  of  raw  material,  including  waste  7.54  662,277 

Entire  cost,  averaging  15.15  per  lb .^ . .      £1,365,027 


Following  the  estimate  for  1832  already  mentioned,  we 
find  that  240  million  lbs.  of  raw  material,  costing  seven  mil- 
Uons  sterling,  were  computed  to  be  worked  into  cotton  goods 
of  every  description  to  the  value  of  £34,000,000.  In  that 
year  there  were  exported,  according  to  the  printed  returns, 
75,667,150lbs.  of  twist,  entered  at  JE4,722,759  real  value. 

Deducting  for  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  wool  at  *Jd.  per 
lb.,  including  waste  £2,200,000,  we  shall  have  £4,800,000  in 
raw  material,  forming  the  basis  of  nearly  £29,300,000  woven 
cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  the  country  and  exported. 
Of  these,  every  £100  value  would  then  be  composed  of  only 
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16*45  per  cent,  in  raw  material,  and  the  rest  would  be  the  pro- 
duce of  British  capital  and  industry. 

This  balance  of  83*55  per  cent.,  which  we  shall  increase  by 
a  fraction  to  84  per  cent.,  gives  on  £114,680  of  cotton  stuffi 
exported  to  Russia  in  1835,  a  product  of  £96,300  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  follows; 

Two  thirds  in  wages  to  2854  operatives,  at  22/.  10».  per  annum  iS64,200 
One  ninth  in  wages  to  357  engineers,  smiths,  &c.,  at  30/.  per 

annnm 10,700 

Two  ninths  for  profits,  superintendence,  coals,  dye  stuffs,  use  of 

buildings,  machinery,  &c 21,400 

Return  for  labour  and  profits,  &c.  on  114,680/.,  at  84  per  cent. .   £96,300 

The  exports  on  woollens  are  also,  according  to  Macculloch, 
to  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Value  of  raw  materials,  one  third  of  the  full  cost £31,000 

Interest  and  profits  of  capital,  use  of  machinery,  &c.,  about  ^th  18,800 

Oil,  soap,  dye  stuffs,  &c.,  about  7  per  cent 6,500 

Wages  of  1469  workmen,  at  25/.  per  annum 36,725 

Total  value  of  woollens  exported  to  Russia  in  1835 £93,025 

Turning  now  to  shipments  to  Turkey,  the  amount  in  cot- 
ton-twist is  l,575,400lbs.,  declared  value  £89,404. 

Profits,  use  of  buildings,  machinery,  coals,  superintendence,  &c., 

at  17pcrc«it £15,200 

Wages  of  1171  spinners,  &c.,  at  22/.  lO^.  per  annum 26,360 

Wages  of  146  engineers,  &c.,  at  30/.  per  annum 4,390 

Expense  ofmanufticture,  at  *!d.  per  lb £45,950 

Cost  of  raw  material,  including  waste  6f 43,454 

Total  cost,  averaging  IZd^ i£89,404 

The  shipments  of  cotton  stuffs  amoimted  to  £973,377  de- 
clared value,  to  be  apportioned  as  before : 

Two  thirds  in  wages  to  24,227  spinners,  weavers,  &c.,  at 

22/.  109.  per  annum £545,100 

One  ninth  in  wages  to  3028  engineers,  smiths,  &c.,  at  30/.  per 
annum 90,830 

Two  ninths  for  profits,  superintendence,  use  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, coals,  &c 181,700 

Return  for  labour  and  profits,  &c.  on  £973,377-,  at  84  per  cent.     £817,630 
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The  exports  on  woollens  were  £41^984  declared  value,  to 
be  apportioned  thus : 
Interest  and  profits  of  capital,  use  of  machinery,  &c.,  about  \ih    £8,000 

Costof  raw  materia],  about  one  third   14,000 

Oil,  soap,  &c.,  near  7  per  cent 2,900 

Wages  of  659  workmen,  at  25/.  per  annum   •....      16,484 

Total  cost £41,984 


On  these  calculations  is  founded  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  labour  and  profits  of  capital,  &c.  on  exports  to 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1835. 


Articles. 

Russia. 

Turkey.                   1 

Cotton.twiflt 
Cotton^uA 
Woollens  ..m.. 

Spin. 

EngU 

ToUl 

of 
PenoiM. 

Wages. 

Profits, 

Spin. 

EngL 

ncers, 

&c. 

Total 

of 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Profits. 

'J.« 

2341 
357 

M,178 

3^11 

47oioo 
74,900 
36^S5 

232,060 
21,400 
18,800 

1.171 
24,227 

146 
3,028 

1.317 

£, 
16*484 

£, 
15,200 

Totil 

*"**'*' 

•  IM.W 

S4,86S 
4,378 

682^85 
100,889 

272,250 

29.231 

683,164 

205,500 
66JSO 

IXflfeKnceleM 

:;:.:... 





By  this  table  there  is  a  balance  of  £100,839  for  labour 
employed,  fnmishing  wages  to  4378  workmen  in  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  to  Turkey  more  than  to  Russia, 
and  a  balance  in  favour  of  Russia  of  £66,750  for  profits  of 
capital,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  siuplus  for  Turkey 
of  Je47,000  in  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  articles  exported, 
as  appears  by  the  general  statement  of  exports  in  a  preceding 
page,  on  which  the  labour  and  profits  are  not  reckoned. 
Neither  have  we  the  same  means  of  extending  the  analysis 
to  every  article,  and  it  is  immaterial  in  forming  the  compari- 
son which  will  further  be  rendered  more  complete.  It  is  here 
founded  on  the  public  accounts  for  1835,  when  the  exports  to 
Russia  rose  to  £1,753,000  firom  an  average  of  £1,417,000  for 
the  preceding  eight  years,  and  with  an  increase  in  1834  of 
£371,000.  Of  this  sum  there  is  £327,494  for  4,841,1671bs. 
additional  shipments  of  cotton-twist,  and  £43^922  of  cotton 
stufis,  which  together  make  up  almost  exactly  the  £371,000 
of  increase.  In  1820  we  are  informed  that  Russia  exported 
from  us  to  the  value  of  £2,300,000,  whence  she  had  subse- 
quently fallen  off  nearly  a  million,  whereas  the  trade  to  Turkey 
has  been  constantly  advancing. 

VOL.  V. — N°  X.  2  I  r^  T 
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In  the  exports  to  that  market  for  1835  there  is,  by  the  ct- 
ficial  returns,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year,  till  then  the  highest. 

An  increase  in  cotton-twist  of  414,511  lbs.,  value £20,331 

An  increase  in  cotton-staffs  of  6,245,588  yards,  value 141,788 

And  in  the  total  of  British  products  an  increase  of  123,728 

which  amount  to  £1,331,669  declared  value  for  1835.  Both 
observation  and  strict  inquiry  lead  however  to  the  convicticm 
that  this  is  far  under  the  reality. 

The  bills  sold  at  Constantinople  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1836  averaged  j£40,000  to  £50,000  on  England  by 
each  weekly  post,  and  were  furnished  by  the  Mint  agent  with- 
out limit,  in  order  to  control  the  exchange ;  he  being  the  prin- 
cipal drawer,  and  replacing  what  he  required  by  other  paper. 
Allowing  for  all  cross  operations,  the  purchases  known  to  be 
for  real  business  in  sterling  bills,  besides  continental,  were  so 
considerable  as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extent  rfthe 
trade.  The  silks  and  other  products  of  the  country  being 
usually  drawn  for  on  shipment,  their  product  is  to  be  included 
in  the  above ;  with  the  exception  of  the  balances,  which  after 
deducting  advances  in  England  are  mostly  employed  in  goods 
sent  back.  The  magnitude  of  constant  sales  for  Persia,  the 
more  silent  local  consumption  through  hundreds  of  interme- 
diate hands— either  importers,  their  retail  agents,  or  small 
dealers-— estimates  formed  on  the  average  value  of  the  cargoes 
of  vessels  from  England,  besides  minor  indirect  supplies,  and 
statements  circulated  of  the  commissions  which  the  principal 
Levant  houses  in  London  were  gaining  on  their  shipments, — 
would  give  about  £1,500,000  as  the  more  probable  amount 
of  imports  at  Constantinople,  of  which  seven-eighths  were  in 
manufactures. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  subject ;  but  a  report, 
by  no  means  partial  to  a  high  valuation,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  best-informed  merchants  on  the  spot,  allows 
£1,200,000  as  the  lowest  standard.  That  this  should  not 
agree  with  the  official  returns  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is 
known  that  all  the  entries  are  not  included,  or  do  not  give 
the  full  value  of  the  goods  which  reach  Constantinople  and 
other  Turkish  ports,  even  in  the  same  vessels.  Several  touch 
at  Malta,  and  more  especially  Syra,  and  supplies  are  received 
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throu^  other  intermediate  channels*  Among  these^  of  which 
-we  have  no  account  for  Turkey,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  aptly 
enumerated  goods  purchased  at  the  German  fairs  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  on  Austria,  al- 
though scarcely  ever  brought  to  the  capital. 

It  is  easier  to  settle  the  amount  of  exports  to  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry ;  only  a  few  houses  in  England  ship  to  Syria,  for 
which  from  eighteen  to  twenty  vessels  are  loaded  in  the  year, 
with  cai^oes  averaging  from  £13,000  to  £20,000  value  each  in 
manufactures.  There  would  be  some  ground  therefore  for  esti- 
mating the  total  at  more  than  £350,000,  as  few  ships  take  out 
less  than  £15,000  worth  of  goods ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
twenty-three  arrived  direct,  besides  Maltese,  lonians,  &c.  in 
1835,  when  the  sales  of  British  goods  amounted  to  £371,000, 
leaving  a  profit  of  23  per  cent.*.  Such  is  the  report  given  by 
a  contributor  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette  t^  who  seems  to  have 
made  very  minute  inquiries.  A  balance  of  goods  would  most 
probably  have  remained  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  exceed- 
ing that  at  the  commencement,  since  the  trade  was  then  in  its 
earlier  stage.  We  agree,  however,  with  an  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable authority  whom  we  have  consulted,  that  £300,000 
may  be  taken  as  an  unexceptionable  valuation. 

Syria  was  before  suppUed  from  Smyrna,  where  the  change 
makes  an  immense  difference,  together  with  the  loss  by  the 
previous  transfer  of  the  silk  and  opium  business  to  Constan- 
tinople. Only  five  ships  were  despatched  fi*om  London,  and 
four  from  Liverpool  for  Smyrna  last  year ;  and  its  consump- 
tion of  British  goods  has  fallen  so  much,  that  we  will  not 
reckon  it  above  £100,000;  though,  from  comparing  different 
accoimts,  we  should  think  it  is  rather  more.  Still,  from 
Smyrna  being  the  great  central  port  for  the  products  of  Ana- 
tolia, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fruit,  madder  and 
cotton  districts,  its  export  commerce  leaves  it  very  consider- 
able resources.  So  far  is  its  aspect  from  being  cheerless  and 
declining,  that,  on  seeing  the  luxurious  country-houses  of  the 

*  We  know  also  that  a  large  export  house  at  Manchester  found  it  the  most  pro- 
fitable of  all  foreign  markets. 

t  See  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  YI,  page  308,  article  on  Trade  and  Co- 
lonial establishments  in  the  Levant. 
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foreign  and  English  merchants^  their  town  resid^ices^  and 
whole  quarters  of  the  city  covered  with  new  buildings  of  an  ex- 
pensive or  showy  kind^  a  stranger  would  pronounce  the  capital 
of  Ionia  yet  in  her  splendour^  and  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ing cities  in  the  East.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  amenities 
of  society  and  hospitality^  for  which  its  reputation  is  sustained, 
are  now  too  often  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  business,  rather 
than  from  its  bustle  and  toils.  The  American  colonial  trade 
has  greatly  declined  with  the  rest,  and  visitors  will  not  find 
the  same  thronged  bazaars  or  well-stored  warehouses  which 
our  countrymen  could  once  display.  In  their  scantier  fiumish- 
ings  there  is  room  for  some  lamentation  over  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  their  city  and  the  neglect  of  the  capital ;  yet  notwith- 
standing the  arbitrary  exactions  of  an  oppressive  governor,* 
since  removed,  which  made  Smyipia  dearer  than  Constanti- 
nople to  former  customers  from  the  interior,  the  appearances 
it  exhibits  must  have  some  healtiifril  sources  to  feed  upon. 
The  merchants  there,  whose  wonted  consignments  now  figure 
so  largely  in  the  balance-sheets  of  Syria,  will  find  a  portion  of 
the  rest  has  taken  flight  to  Salonica. 

Till  within  these  very  few  years,  though  we  had  a  consul 
at  the  latter  port,  and  two  or  three  nominal  English  firms, 
we  had  no  direct  commerce.  Salonica  was  accounted  a  pal- 
try market,  the  refrige  only  for  spare  goods,  the  warehouse- 
keepers  of  the  merchants  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
It  frimished  ampler  scope  for  business  to  a  new  English  esta- 
blishment, which  induced  the  local  traders  to  order  out  Bri- 
tish goods  on  their  own  account.  Other  channels  of  vent  were 
opened,  the  consumption  extended  where  it  had  before  been  in- 
significant, and  customers  were  attracted  who  had  fi^uented 
the  Archipelago  or  Adriatic.  An  improvement  in  the  wind- 
ing and  reeling  of  their  silk  after  the  Italian  fashion  now 
places  it  on  a  par  with  the  very  fine  qualities  of  that  descrip- 
tion largely  imported  by  us  from  Brussa,  and  enhances  the 
amount  of  their  returns.  The  extent  of  the  direct  Salonica 
trade  was  still  so  trivially  rated  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  result  is, 
that  the  annual  export  is  fully  £100,000  in  cotton-twist  and 
manufactiures,  with  a  few  other  goods. 
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After  the  separate  detail  of  the  different  markets^  the  sum- 
mary can  now  be  given  of  the  sale  of  British  goods  in  Turkey^ 
first  distinguishing  the  portion  which  goes  to  Persia. 

Mr.  P.  Stewart,  in  his  speech  of  the  20th  of  April,  last  year, 
stated  the  number  of  packages  which  passed  through  TVebi- 
send  in  1835  at  1 9,300, valued  at£965,000,  nine  tenths  consist- 
ing of  British  manufactures.  The  average  of  £50  per  pack- 
age is  perhaps  rather  high,  as  they  are  made  up  of  small  bulk 
for  easy  carriage  on  a  long  overland  journey,  two  forming  a 
mule-  or  horse-load.  The  result  would  be  £868,500,  which 
we  think  does  not  exceed  the  true  amoimt ;  but  we  have  other 
authority  for  rating  it  only  at  £750,000 : 

Dedacting  from  total  imports  at  Constantinople  £1,200,000 

For  the  consumption  of  Persia 750,000 

There  remains  for  that  of  Turkey  a  balance  of £450,000 

Amount  of  imports  of  British  goods  at  Smyrna   100,000 

Ditto                       Ditto               Salonica 100,000 

Ditto                       Ditto            in  Syria 300,000 

Total  direct £950,000 

Supplies  from  Syria  at  the  different  ports  not  included,  and 

estimated  at 80,000 

From  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Germany  . .  70,000 

Total  consumption  of  Turkey £1,100,000 


It  may  be  reduced  to  one  million,  for  any  surplus  taken 
oflFby  Persia,  or  other  differences ;  and  still  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  increase  has  been  very  considerable  within  the 
last  ten  years.  The  exports  to  Turkey  in  all  amoimted  to 
£531,704  in  1827^  by  the  official  returns;  to  which  add 
£100,000  for  indirect,  and  we  have  £632,000  as  their  ut- 
most extent,  or  £700,000  supposing  the  entries  short.  Even 
then  purchases  for  Persia  had  commenced,  which  are  to  be 
deducted,  and  again  may  leave  i,GOO,000  in  round  numbers: 

About  one-half  of  the  preceding  estimate   i6l,100,000 

Replace  for  the  consumption  of  Persia 750,000 

Total  importation  of  British  goods  into  Turkey iSl, 850,000 

From  the  unusually  large  scale  on  which  shi]:)mcnts  were 
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made  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  total  reached  not 
improbably  two  millions : 

Reckoning  it  as  above  at igl,85O,O00 

Miscellaneous  articles  (in  which  there  is  little  indirect  trade) 

which  stand  £226,904  by  the  retnms  for  1835,  at 250^000 

There  remains  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  a  ba- 
lance of  £1,600,000 

Allow  for  proportion  in  cotton-twist,  10  per  cent., 

being  rather  more  than  by  the  returns £160,000 

Proportion  in  woollens  as  before,  4  per  cent 56,000 

216,000 

Amount  in  wove  cotton  goods £1,384,000 

Deduct  16  per  cent,  for  raw  materials,  about 224,000 

There  remains  for  labour  and  returns  of  capital £1,160,000 

With  which  we  shall  recommence  the  estimates  as  before* 

Two-thirds  paid  to  34,364  operatives,  at  average  wages 

22/.  10«., £773,200 

One-ninth  paid  to  4,300  engineers,  &c.  at  average  wages, 

£30 129,000 

Two-ninths  profit  of  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 

&c 257,800 

Proportion  on  £1,384,000  in  cotton-stuffs,  84  per  cent, 
about £1,160,000 

A  capital  of  £160,000  in  twist  requires 

For  profits  and  use  of  machinery,  &c.  17  per  cent £27,200 

Wages  to  2,100  spinners,  &c.  at  22/.  10«.  average  .  .•. 47,250 

Ditto      262  engineers,  ditto  7,850 

Deducting  about  one-half  for  raw  materials,  balance £82,300 

A  capital  of  £56,000  in  woollens  requires 

For  profits,  use  of  machinery,  &c.,  about  one-fifth j81  1,000 

Wages  to  884  workmen  at  £25  per  annum,  being  39j  per 

cent 22,100 

£33,100 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  labour  and  returns  of 
capital,  &c.  from  exports  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
to  Turkey. 
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Cotton-stuffs  

Operatires. 

Englneen, 

Total 
Penonc 

Profits.  &e. 

34,364 
2,100 

4,300 
262 

38,664 
2,362 

£257,800 
27,200 

Twist  

Total  of  Cotton  raanufactnres 
Woollens 

36,464 

4,662 

41,026 

884 

£285,000 
11,000 

Total  of  Cottons  and  WooUens 

41,910 

£296,000 

Taken  as  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  trade  in  1835, 
for  which  we  have  no  other  accounts  of  the  exports  to  Russia 
besides  those  in  the  official  returns,  it  thence  follows  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labour  in  favour  of  Turkey  of  17^057  per- 
sons, and  of  profits  of  capital,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  £24,000. 

Further,  if  we  consider  how  the  consumption  of  the 
j£296,000  for  returns  of  capital  and  other  disbursements,  \&  di- 
vided among  tradesmen,  servants,  colliers  and  labourers,  and 
the  families  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  themselves, 
in  the  expenditure,  we  may  perhaps  reckon  6,000  additional 
individuals,  making  48,000  in  all*,  to  whom  the  consumption 
of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  in  Turkey  afford  sub- 
sistence at  home. 

We  shall  not  hazard  any  more  conjectures  with  regard  to 
other  articles ;  and  the  shipments  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce are  of  far  the  greatest  magnitude  to  Russia.  They  were 
as  follows  to  Turkey  in  1835. 

Cochineal 53,339  lbs. 

Coffee 747,936    „ 

Indigo 232,615     „ 

Pepper 29,756    „ 

Pimento 37,048     „ 

India  piece-goods       ....  4,090  pieces. 

Idem       £300  value. 

Rom 26,254  gallons. 

Sagar  unrefined 3,919  cwts. 

Rice 3,995    „ 

Tea 7,836  lbs. 

The  rest  are  of  trifling  amount,  and  the  whole  may  employ 
a  capital  of  about  £100,000. 


*  Or  38,000  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  as  hereafter. 
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During  the  same  year  our  principal  imports  from  Turkey 

Curranta 309  cwts. 

Figa 17,269    ,, 

Hides 5,918    ,, 

Modder-root 24,102    „ 

Oil 34,789  gallons. 

Opium 77,986  lbs. 

Raisins 47,559  cwts. 

Senna 10,258  lbs. 

Silk 677,561     „ 

Goatskins 3,166  skins. 

Lambskins 82,239    „ 

Tallow 6,016  cwts. 

Tobacco  in  leaf 27,249  lbs. 

Valonea 149,141  cwts. 

Cotton-wool 557,949  lbs. 

Sheeps-wool 1,281,839    ,» 

In  silk^  the  most  important  of  these  in  value^  there  is  a 
very  considerable  increase  on  the  previous  years,  and  of 
GOOO  lbs.  over  the  importation  in  1828,  the  greatest  up  to  that 
period.  About  120,000  lbs.  of  the  quantity  may  be  Persian 
silk,  which  since  1827,  or  earlier,  commenced  arriving  by  way 
of  Constantinople.  Other  articles  are  about  the  usual  average 
quantity,  but  several  of  consequence  are  not  specified  in  the 
custom-house  returns,  more  particularly  goats-wool,  of  which 
the  annual  supply  had  for  some  years  been  from  2000  to  3000 
bales,  imtil  1836,  when  it  rose  to  5000  bales,  of  the  value  of 
upwards  of  £20  each.  The  others  omitted  are  carpets,  box- 
wood, galls,  otto  of  roses,  yellow  berries  and  some  drugs. 

We  arealsoenabledtopresentastatement  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  for  the  last  two  years,  continued  from  1834. 


Inwards   

1636. 

1898. 

iDCKcase. 

Decraoe.    | 

Shipe. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

140 
150 

20,606 
23,733 

130 
158 

19,373 
27,212 

10 

1,233 

Oil  t.ivnrHfl 

8 

3,479 

Total 

Tn  \R'\A 

290 
274 

44,339 
39,477 

288 

46,585 

8 

3,479 

10 

1,233 

Increase  in  1835  ... 
Do               1836 ... 
Decrease    ........... 

16 
2 

4,862 
2,246 

Total  increase  1836 

14 

7.108 
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Which  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  tonnage  since  1834^ 
and  40  per  cent,  since  1827*  In  the  Russian  trade  there  has 
been  an  increase  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  it  exceeded  last  year 
the  amount  of  shipping  in  1827*  There  were  cleared  outwards 
and  inwards  in  1836, 

3*402  ships      measuring  708,759  tons,  of  wliieh  there  were 
2,855  British  „         575,409   „  maoned  by  26, 148  seamen. 

Of  282  ships  to  and  from  the  Turkish  ports  in  1836, 

286  were  British,  measuring  46,005  tons,  manned  by  2,442  seamen. 

Hence  Russia  employed  a  greater  number  of  men  by  23,706. 
But  the  voyages  not  being  one-third  in  duration  of  those 
to  and  from  Turkey,  whilst  the  crews  are  in  full  employ,  they 
count  triple  for  the  latter  in  proportion,  making  7^26,  which, 
deducted  from  26,148,  makes  the  real  excess  18,822  men. 
Further,  estimating  at  three  weeks  the  average  time  they -are 
engaged,  there  would  be  constant  pay  and  maintenance  for 
1,086  men*. 

The  difference  from  the  respective  amount  of  shipping  em- 
ployed, even  if  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  voyages  is 
not  quite  exact,  is  found  therefore  to  be  much  less  consider- 
able than  beforehand  might  be  supposed.    It  still  leaves  a 

Persons. 
*  The  accoiint  stands  for  Turkey  42,000  workmen  and  6000  persons  1     .  g  ^v^ 

maintained  by  profits  of  capital  j     *''»"^ 

2,442  seamen  for  nine  weeks,  equal  to  constant  empby  of 400 

Total  48,406 

For  Russia  in  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  24,853 

Maintained^by  £272,250  profiu,  at  about  JC50  average, 

the  same  as  for  Turkey  5,600 

26,146  British  seamenforthree  weeks  constant  employ  1,509 

32,000 

Balance  for  Turkey 16,400 

This  ought  probably  to  be  altered,  as  in  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  in- 
cluding all  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  spinning,  weaving,  &c  the  average 
wages  of  all  sorts  of  persons  employed  came  last  year  to  a  little  over  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  or  3U  4«.  per  annum,  and  the  rate  followed  is  22/.  10«.  as  gives 
by  Macculloch.  Supposing  the  same  difference  should  be  made  throughout,  we 
ought  to  take  off  about  one-fourth,  or  10,400,  from  the  42,000  workmen  for  Tur- 
key, and  6,200  firom  the  24,853  for  Russia. 

The  aggregate  will  then  stand  for  Turkey 38,000 

JOitto  Ditto         Russia 25,800 

And  the  final  difference  in  favour  of  Turkey  about  ...     12,000 

Wliilst  in  taking  the  shipping  for  1836  Russia  has  the  preponderance. 
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balance  against  Russia  of  labour  and  maintenance  for  12^000 
to  16^000  persons^  to  be  diminished  by  the  advantages  of  the 
excess  of  capital  (wages  not  included)  invested  in  shipping, 
also  in  the  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  products  from  En- 
gland^ and  the  gain  on  the  larger  imports  from  Russia. 

We  have  not  taken  into  account  our  commerce  with  Egypt, 
a  coimtry  which  under  a  separate  ruler  still  forms  part  of  the 
dominions^  and  pays  tribute  to  the  supremacy^  of  the  Porte. 
Our  exports  to  Egypt  have  also  progressively  advanced  since 
1827,  and  in  1835  amounted  to  £269,225,  of  which  £191,672 
consisted  of  cotton-yam  and  manufactures.  This,  considering 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  revenue  of  £5,000,000  ster- 
ling which  the  Pacha  derives  from  it,  is  still  much  under  what 
the  consumption  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  under  the  milder 
government  of  the  Porte.  Being  separately  classed,  the  trade 
with  Egypt  comes  only  incidentally  under  notice,  nor  is  it  so 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same  political  changes  as  the  rest 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  No  distinction  of  this  kind  holds 
good  with  regard  to  Syria,  which  has  ever  been  and  still  is  a 
part  of  Turkey  in  its  common  acceptance.  Though  now  held 
by  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  there  is  no  warrant  for  consider- 
ing it  a  detached  province  more  than  Epirus  under  Tebelenli 
Ali,  unless  the  Sultan  consents  to  renounce  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture to  the  Government. 

We  have  no  wish  to  become  usiurpers  in  order  to  overrate 
the  trade  on  one  side,  nor  motive  to  depreciate  on  the  other 
a  valuable  contributor  to  our  national  industry.  But  the  su- 
periority so  unduly  claimed  for  Russia  is  made  a  handle 
against  Turkey ;  and  those  who  would  consent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  her  independence,  console  us  with  the  assurance  that 
our  commerce  will  share  in  the  general  benefit  to  humanify 
and  civiUzation.  The  fallacy  has  not  obtained  credit  with 
the  country;  whilst,  as  far  as  it  makes  any  impression,  it 
serves  the  piuposes  of  an  insidious  power,  which  has  no  more 
dreaded  enemies  than  justice  and  truth. 

The  Porte  freely  admits  our  manufactiu*es  within  its  terri- 
tories :  Russia  excludes  them.  Some  trifling  exceptions  only 
are  made  to  the  general  prohibition  of  aU  save  one  article, 
yarn,  which  is  indispensable  for  her  own  manufacture.  In 
her  new  acquisitions  the  same  system  is  enforced,  and  applied 
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to  countries  where  she  pretends  to  dominion  without  occupa- 
tion. One  of  the  two  capital  charges  on  which  the  Vixen  was 
seized  on  the  Circassian  coast  was  the  violation  of  the  Russian 
tarif.  We  have  in  this  instance  the  test  of  her  Uberality,  and 
the  measure  of  what  we  are  to  expect  at  her  hands  in  Turkey. 
But  we  are  told  to  look  for  compensation  in  the  additional 
produce  of  Turkish  industry  under  proper  security  and  en- 
couragement. All  we  have  to  give  most  valuable  in  exchange 
is  sure  to  be  rejected.  Smuggling  from  the  Archipelago,  or  by 
our  own  vessels  on  the  coast,  is  then  to  be  the  sole  resource 
in  forcing  the  way  for  om*  manufactures.  But  besides  custom- 
house officers,  who  might  be  corrupted,  it  happens  there  are 
bayonets  and  shot  to  encounter,  and  not  the  mildest  laws  to 
punish  trespassers.  Some  obstacles  of  this  kind  must  render 
the  expedient  so  ineffectual  in  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
where  the  inducement  is  equally  great.  Our  wove  cottons 
are  no  longer  to  be  used  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  that  Russia  may  supply  them  from  her  own  terri- 
tory. The  latent  resources  of  Turkey  are  to  be  called  into  ftdl 
vigour  for  the  benefit  of  a  Government  which  inculcates  ado- 
ration of  the  Emperor  next  to,  if  not  coordinate  with,  that  of 
the  Supreme  Being, — which  would  extinguish  if  possible  with 
fi-eedom  of  trade,  save  such  as  she  wills,  all  free  institutions 
and  freedom  of  thought  throughout  the  world,  and  suppress 
every  other  form  of  Christian  worship  to  establish  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Greek  Church.  In  return  for  our  acquiescence  in 
the  ftulherance  of  such  philanthropic  objects,  we  are  to  have 
a  prodigious  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton-twist. 

Looking  at  the  internal  effect  upon  Turkey,  we  find  intoler- 
ance,inexorable  miUtary  despotism, moral  prostration, political 
espionage,  with  Siberia  in  reserve  for  its  victims,  substituted 
for  an  order  of  government  which  leans  on  none  of  these  sup- 
ports. The  usurpation  of  their  country  by  fraud  or  violence 
is  to  conciUate  the  affection  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  blessings  that  await  them  imder  the  new  reign 
of  order  and  justice.  Unenlightened  by  the  divine  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  they  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  God  of  the 
creation  and  adore  his  name,  and  to  all  other  religions  they 
give  ftdl  toleration.  Whatever  may  be  the  design  of  inscru- 
table Providence,  no  nation  has  shown  fewer  examples  of  de- 
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parture  from  the  &ith  of  its  ancestors^  or  Beems  less  disposed  to 
give  them  at  the  present  day.  The  establishment  of  the  Greek 
rite  in  the  state  ensures  not  one  proselyte  to  Christianity :  the 
reverence  of  the  Turks  for  its  doctrines  is  not  to  be  excited  by 
the  gross  corruption  of  all  the  delegates  and  subordinates  o£ 
the  Russian  power.  The  national  character  of  her  hereditaiy 
subjects  will  not  introduce  the  example  of  a  purer  standard 
of  morals.  The  Mussulman  code  enjoins  the  practice  of  eveiy 
charity^  of  every  parental  and  filial  duty.  Amongst  the  Turks, 
a  quiet  and  sober  people^  grave  or  atrocioiis  crimes  are  more 
rare  than  perhaps  in  any  coimtry  in  Europe.  None  is  go- 
verned with  less  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  laws  of  society : 
the  execution  of  a  malefactor  of  their  nation  is  imheard  of  in 
the  coimtry,  although  amenable  like  the  rest  to  the  severest 
punishment  The  Turks  are  respectful  to  their  superiors  and 
rulers ;  submissive  and  docile.  Unless  under  the  infliction  of 
positive  wrong ;  courteous  in  their  civilities;  simple  but  dig* 
nified  in  their  manners  even  in  the  lowest  station ;  patient  and 
resigned  in  misfortune.  The  Sultan,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Caliphs  and  chief  of  the  Mussulman  fidth,  is  the  object  of 
their  veneration  and  obedience. 

With  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  numbers,  probably  mil- 
lions, would  emigrate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  intrusive  so- 
vereignty, to  engage  in  a  deadly  and  ferocious  border  war&re, 
or  adopt  predatory  habits  for  those  of  peace  and  order.  The 
soil  may  change  masters,  and  the  population  thinned  of  Mus- 
sulmans be  recruited  by  other  settlers ;  the  amount  of  human 
happiness  is  not  therefore  increased.  Caresses  ending  in  de- 
ception, and  the  love  of  home  with  all  its  interests  and  asso- 
ciations, might  still  retain  a  portion  of  the  Mussulman  inha- 
bitants. The  Christians  would  scarce  have  a  different  choice, 
and  the  unlimited  despotism  of  the  Russian  government  might 
be  exercised  at  the  expense  of  her  own  wretchedly  peopled 
territory,  to  invigorate  her  new  possessions  by  the  sweat  of 
slaves ;  or  her  subjects  would  press  voluntarily  to  share  in  the 
spoils,  and  enjoy  the  milder  atmosphere  and  more  luxurious 
products  and  scenery  of  the  south.  Constantinople,  occupied 
as  a  unique  military  position,  an  unchangeable  centre  of  in- 
dustry and  wealth,  compensates  for  every  expense,  and  gives 
time  to  mature  plans  yet  unacknowledged. 
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An  immense  accession  of  continental  power  and  maritime 
aacendency  in  the  Mediterranean  immediately  follow  5  aU  its 
ports  and  markets  fall  under  the  control  of  Russia,  and  our 
conmierce  there  is  at  her  mercy.  She  may  require  the  as- 
sistance of  England  for  the  sale  of  her  raw  products,  but 
is  enabled  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  our  intercourse,  and 
the  terms  on  which  we  may  preserve  peace.  We  have  other- 
ivise  but  the  choice  of  a  disadvantageous  contest,  or  a  per- 
petual war  establishment  to  maintain  the  balance.  In  this 
ends  the  preference  of  Russian  custom-houses  to  those  of  the 
Sultan. 

Turkey,  on  the  contrary,  is,not  an  aggressive  or  turbulent 
power ;  our  commercial  relations  with  her  demand  no  sacri- 
fices and  entail  no  evils*  Their  Airther  prosperity  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  In  remain- 
ing calm  spectators  of  events,  by  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
undermined,  we  are  in  reality  abettors  of  calamities  and  de- 
struction. Lamartine,  who  in  his  eloquent  but  injudicious 
lucubrations  recommends  this  apathy,  inculcates  on  Europe 
the  doctrine  of  poUtical  suicide.  Other  means  besides  the 
employment  of  force  are  at  our  disposal  to  prop  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  moral  and  political  influence  of  England  have 
never  yet  been  fully  exerted  to  raise  its  internal  condition 
and  fit  it  for  self-protection,  and  the  effect  is  untried.  We 
have  the  path  open  to  us,  in  furthering  oiu*  commerce  with 
the  country,  which  it  is  admitted  ought  to  be  infinitely  more 
extensive  and  profitable. 

To  those  who  impute  to  the  religion  or  character  of  the 
Turks  something  incompatible  with  social  and  political  im- 
provement, we  would  merely  point  out  the  advances  made 
under  the  present  Sultan,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  his  measures.  If  they  have  not  given  full  health  or  energy 
to  the  empire,  neither  has  time  permitted  or  the  Porte  been 
a  fi«e  agent.  In  such  brief  space  and  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, the  progress  has  been  greater  than  could  well  be 
anticipated :  it  rests  with  us  still  to  enlighten  the  Divan  and 
the  sovereign  himself,  to  forward  their  task,  and  overcome 
those  personal  interests  and  fears  on  which  Russia  operates  to 
impede  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  The  ministers  of 
the  Porte  were  themselves  desirous,  in  1834^  to  am^nd  their 
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commercial  system  in  concert  with  England,  demanding  on 
our  part  an  example  of  liberality  in  return.     Several  reduc- 
tions were  in  consequence  made  by  our  Government  in  the 
duties  on  Turkish  products,  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  cany 
out  the  principle  in  many  cases  where  it  ought  still  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  to  authorize  us  to  urge  the  correction  of  abuses 
on  the  other  side,  wherever  they  interfere  with  native  indus- 
try and  the  interests  of  our  trade  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Amongst  the  privileges  enjoyed  there  by  the  merchants  was 
that  of  making  purchases  of  produce  from  the  original  owners, 
and  exporting  every  commodity  not  expressly  prohibited.    In 
this  respect  the  monopoly  of  opium,  which  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment took  into  its  hands  ten  years  back,  was  an  innova- 
tion scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaties.   The 
experiment  has  totally  failed,  and  the  product  of  the  arti<^ 
(of  which  the  Americans  were  the  chief  buyers  for  China), 
which  formerly  varied  from  300,000lbs.  to  450,000lbs.  has 
dwindled  to  one-fourth  the  quantity.    It  is  therefore  as  much 
for  the  interest  of  the  customs  as  of  the  growers,  that  the 
latter  should  again  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  highest 
bidders.   But  the  Porte  has  alleged  that  there  are  groiuids  on 
which,  though  otherwise  disposed,  it  cannot  prudently  dis- 
pense with  this  exercise  of  its  authority.     Russia  allows  her 
merchants  to  pay  the  same  duties  and  conform  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  of  all  other  coimtries,  although  they  pos- 
sess privileges  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  subvert  the 
established  order  of  the  Turkish  finances.     One  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  expressly  stipulates,  that  the 
refusal  to  redress  any  the  slightest  commercial  grievance  shall 
give  Russia  the  right  of  reprisals  by  war.     She  thus  holds  the 
lash  over  the  Porte,  which  could  only  ensure  the  receipt  of 
the  full  duties  by  extending  the  monopoly  to  all  native  pro- 
ducts in  case  of  necessity.     This  justification,  if  it  had  any 
weight,  is  no  longer  tenable  under  present  circumstances, 
and  renders  it  obviously  more  necessary  to  establish  imiversal 
rates  of  foreign  customs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mercaBtile 
and  fiscal  interests. 

No  other  special  monopoly  exists  in  Turkey;  but  there  are 
restrictions  on  particular  articles,  and  local  r^ulations,  which 
also  caU  for  removal.     Owing  to  these  valonea  is  seldom  to 
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be  bought  but  from  the  authorities  at  the  places  of  growth,  or 
by  special  permission :  the  full  export  price  consequently  is 
not  received  by  those  who  collect  the  acom^  although  they 
must  find  a  remuneration  for  their  labour^  since  the  same 
large  quantities  continue  to  be  exported.  With  us  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning  and  dying,  in  which  7,000  to  8,000 
tons  are  annually  consumed.  Cheapness,  in  comparison  with 
bark  and  other  materials  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the 
forest  requisite  to  increase  its  employment  without  limit,  and 
the  supply  in  Turkey  is  now  only  adequate  to  a  high-priced 
demand.  Wool  is  also  engrossed  in  the  same  way  in  some 
parts  of  Roumelia,  as  at  Adrianople  and  Salonica  by  the  Pa* 
chas,  who  re-sell  to  the  merchants,  or  derive  a  profit  from  their 
other  contracts.  The  practice,  which  in  that  wide  province 
is  confined  to  particular  districts,  has  not  been  introduced 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  wool  is  obtained  from  first  hands. 
From  the  immense  tracts  fit  for  sheep-pasturage  throughout 
Turkey  it  might  still  be  raised  in  far  greater  abundance,  and 
the  quaUty  improved  by  new  breeds.  This  is  not  properly 
encouraged,  since,  besides  the  partial  abuse  we  have  stated, 
firmans  or  patents  are  granted  to  individuals,  authorizing 
them  to  collect  in  any  district  a  certain  quantity  from  the  cUp. 
The  farmer  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  his  stock,  and  may 
exact  the  fiiU  value ;  but  till  the  privileged  party  is  sei'ved,  or 
declines  the  terms,  he  is  not  fi^e  to  sell  to  other  competitors, 
who  are  always  ready  to  give  the  market  rate.  The  principle 
rather  than  the  practice  is  injurious,  as  only  the  priority  of 
supply  is  conferred  on  the  buyer  of  the  firman,  but  he  may 
more  or  less  influence  the  resident  authorities  in  his  favour. 
It  must  also  happen  that  the  fee  which  he  pays  to  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Porte,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  inland 
market  lies,  falls  on  the  wool-grower  in  the  end,  or  is  divided 
with  the  purchaser. 

Both  these  usages,  when  the  authorities  interfere  in  private 
bargains,  are  connected  with  the  system  of  farmed  revenues, 
borrowed  from  the  lower  empire :  it  bequeathed  at  the  same 
time  to  its  new  sovereigns  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
provisions.  Hence  regulations  still  exist  for  the  supply  of 
the  capital  with  grain  which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  agricul- 
ture.   The  range  of  the  law  is  confined,  or  its  operation  dor- 
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mant  in  times  of  abundant  crops  and  foreign  demand.  A 
cargo  of  wheat,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  imported 
from  Smyrna  into  England  in  1831  with  the  permission  of  tiie 
governor.  We  also  mentioned  in  a  former  niunber  the  large 
supplies  sent  from  Scalanuova  and  the  coast  and  islands 
southwards  to  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war.  With  its  termination  ceased  also  the 
inducement  to  the  same  extensive  cultivation  of  grain,  when 
the  owners  of  the  land  might  employ  it  more  profitably  in 
products  of  greater  demand.  It  is  also  true  that  the  rural 
population  lost  much  in  that  quarter  by  the  death  of  the  last 
Karra  Osmanoglu^  and  the  decline  of  their  family  in  power. 
Many  Greeks  besides  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
or  removed  into  the  towns  for  greater  security. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  requires  a  powerful  stimulant,  which  must  com- 
mence by  a  free  market  at  the  capital.  From  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Rodosto  are  spacious  plains  along  the  Marmora,  of 
the  richest  soil,  now  lying  neglected  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages.  These  countries  are  alone 
capable  of  such  production  as  to  render  Turkey  independent 
of  Russia  for  com,  unless  on  any  extraordinary  failure  of  the 
harvests,  and  in  general  to  afford  a  superabundant  supply. 
Bidgaria,  whose  well-cultivated  plains  and  healthy  crops  now 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  might  export  still  more 
largely  by  the  Danube,  and  rural  industry  start  into  vigour 
where  it  is  now  languid,  bringing  to  life  fresh  germs  of  po- 
pulation, which  Turkey  so  much  wants. 

Blam^  will  naturally  be  thrown  on  the  Porte  for  neglecting 
such  advantages  and  inducements.  Our  censure  or  surprise 
may  however  be  modified,  when  we  reflect  how  few  ages  have 
elapsed  since  people  and  rulers  nearer  home  became  convinced 
that  the  only  method  of  ensuring  abundance  of  grain  for  use 
was  permitting  it  freely  to  be  sent  abroad.  This  truth  was 
necessarily  later  in  reaching  the  Turks,  who  are  behind  us  in 
abstract  political  science,  though  many  of  its  best  principles 
sprung  up  among  them  of  native  growth.  Nor  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Government  now  so  much  at  fault,  as  the  sub- 
ject did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Sultan.  With  his 
usual  promptness  for  any  useful  change,  he  was  disposed  to 
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follow  the  proper  course:  but  his  will  was  ineflScient ;  and  his 
ministers^  who  agreed  in  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  were 
startled  at  all  the  consequences  of  becoming  the  rivals  of  Rus- 
sia by  a  free  trade  in  com. 

We  may  conceive  how  many  endeavours  towards  improve- 
ment are  dreaded  as  a  trespass  on  the  majesty  of  that  power, 
when  we  learn  that  the  veto  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris  was  last  year  sufficient  to  arrest  the  departure  of  twenty 
French  officers,  engaged  as  instructors  to  the  Sultan's  troops. 
But  one  solitary  individual  was  allowed  to  evade  the  mandate ; 
and  he,  with  all  the  Poles  employed  in  the  same  capacity, 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  service  before  the  year  had  expired. 
It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  from  these  facts  the  constant 
ascendancy  of  Russia  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divan:  they  are 
selected  to  show  what  excuses  that  influence  affords  for  retard- 
ing the  most  necessary  of  all  reforms. 

Oil  requires  also  greater  scope  and  freedom  of  sale,  as  the 
Capital  must  first  be  suppHed  before  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 
The  requisite  quantity  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Aga  of  Mi- 
tylene,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  contractor  with  the  export 
merchants,  and  pays  for  the  perquisites  of  his  place.  This 
island,  with  the  country  on  the  opposite  main  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  and  many  other  places  around,  are 
olive  ^districts,  as  are  the  southern  shore  of  the  Marmora,  Scio, 
Samos  and  the  vicinity  on  the  Turkish  coast.  From  all  these 
and  Candia*  we  might  derive  a  much  larger  supply,  and  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  article,  were  the  duty 
still  lowered  from  4/.  As.  a  ton.  It  now  amounts  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  market  price  in  England,  consequently  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  and  its  reduction  would  make  the 
difference  of  our  being  enabled  to  employ  oil  for  tallow  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  besides  many  other  purposes  by  which 
the  consumption  might  be  enlarged. 

Our  duties  on  timber  cause  its  total  exclusion  from  our  trade 
with  Turkey,  where  the  forests  of  Albania  afibrd  inexhaustible 

*  We  have  now  a  consul  there,  and  Mahomet  All  lately  proposed  to  restore  this 
island  to  the  Porte.  Although  the  richest  place  in  the  Levant  for  oil,  and  in  all 
respects  as  valuable  as  it  is  an  extensive  possession,  it  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  people  in  subjection  to  his  wretched  government.  Many  of  them  are 
Greeks,  who  still  retain  the  desire  of  independence,  separately  or  in  union  with  the 
new  Hellenic  state. 
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stocks  of  the  finest  oak,  besides  the  more  distant  coasts  of  die 
Black  Sea  between  Samsoun  and  Trebisond  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

The  copper  of  Tokat  is  chiefly  sent  to  France^  and  we  only 
allow  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  metal  for  re-exportation. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  of  private  property,  the  mines 
belong  to  the  Porte,  and  extend  firom  near  Trebisond  to  Me- 
sopotamia, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Persia: 
their  produce,  if  they  were  properly  worked,  would  be  beyond 
all  comparison  with  their  present  amount« 

For  hides,  tallow  and  linseed,  as  well  as  their  other  expoais, 
the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  ought  to  be  more  abun- 
dant sources  of  supply.  Their  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of 
Servia,  a  tributary  of  the  Porte,  requires  the  navigation  of  the 
river  to  be  kept  open ;  the  encroachments  of  Russia  upon  this 
are  the  common  concern  of  all  nations. 

We  have  dwelt  only  on  such  of  the  products  of  Turkey  as 
have  yet  but  partially  figured  in  her  export  trade.  Their  de- 
velopment comes  under  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tarif ;  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  European  interest,  instead  of 
being  left  upon  the  old  plan  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  settled 
between  our  merchants  at  Galata  and  the  Turidsh  director  of 
customs. 

New  rates  of  duty  were  then  only  to  be  substituted  for 
those  which  had  expired  after  a  limited  period,  following  the 
ad  valorem  basis  of  3  per  cent,  for  each  article,  according  to 
the  treaties.  As  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  in  regard  to 
imports,  have  remained  intact  from  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  abolish  some  internal  duties  to  include  all 
in  one  rate.  One  of  these,  and  of  recent  date,  is  2^  per  cent., 
levied  from  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  who  are  the  interme- 
diate buyers  for  consumption.  The  other  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom-duty of  3  to  5  per  cent,  when  they  forward  the  goods 
to  a  difierent  part  of  the  country  for  sale.  From  this  impost 
Europeans  were  by  courtesy  exempted,  it  would  seem,  in 
framing  their  treaties,  which  contain  an  express  stipulation 
for  the  free  transit  of  their  merchandize.  The  same  privi- 
leges are  conferred  on  the  native  merchants  engaged  in  fo- 
reign trade,  by  a  patent  called  a  beraty  obtainable  for  a  very 
moderate  sum ;  and  the  duty  is  unproductive,  as  the  goods  are 
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generally  covered  by  the  importers,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  custom-house.  Occasional  disputes  however  occur  on 
this  head,  during  the  continuanee  of  which  the  necessary  ies- 
kiris  or  permits  are  refused.  The  merchants  justly  consider 
the  question  here  at  issue  as  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  imperatively  demands  a  clear  and  speedy  decision. 
Different  questions  arose  in  treating  of  exports,  as  the  Porte 
could  not  with  propriety  be  called  on  to  relinquish  duties  on 
home  products  which  were  advantageous  to  the  revenue  with- 
out injury  to  exportation.  Some  of  these,  beyond  the  rates 
established  by  the  tarif,  had  also  been  paid  by  the  merchants, 
with  the  sanction  of  their  authorities.  They  could  only  now 
be  consolidated  and  apportioned  to  each  article,  so  as  not  to 
press  on  the  cost  of  production.  Our  treaties  are  thus  no 
longer  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Porte,  and 
require  to  be  remodelled. 

On  the  previous  understanding  to  that  effect,  His  late  Ma- 
jesty^s  Government  sent  out  last  year  a  new  compact,  framed 
on  the  most  suitable  basis  for  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the 
two  countries.  The  ambassador  declined  pressing  its  accept- 
ance, at  a  time  when  his  influence  was  suspended  by  the  en- 
deavour to  remove  one  of  the  Sultanas  ministers  implicated  in 
a  violation  of  British  privileges.  His  Excellency  consented 
to  a  subsequent  proposal  of  the  local  authorities  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  merchants  to  confer  with  them  on  the  forma- 
tion of  one  tarif  for  all  countries,  with  some  increase  of  im- 
port duties. 

Since  the  commencement  of  their  labours  an  important 
difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  Russian  tarif  had  eleven 
years  to  run,  which  was  calculated  for  their  products  at  rates 
less  than  half  the  ad  valorem  standard  of  3  per  cent,  common 
to  them  with  all  others.  M.  Boutineff  has  made  a  surrender 
of  this  advantage,  and  agreed  to  come  into  the  general  ar- 
rangement,— ^^timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.^'  We  can 
scarcely  suspect  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  of  such  inconsist- 
ency as  being  favourable  to  commercial  and  administrative 
reform  in  Turkey:  the  desire  of  some  compromise,  affecting 
none  of  the  abuses  by  which  she  profits,  or  of  the  restraints 
maintained  on  her  account,  is  far  more  natural. 

Lord  Ponsonby  has  now  a  colleague  acting  with  him  as  a 
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joint  party  who  will  claim  the  merit  of  liberality  for  the  con- 
cession. But  His  Lordship  will  be  entitled  to  the  higher  praise, 
if  he  can,  through  this  pledge,  convert  a  usual  opponent  into 
a  serviceable  ally,  in  bringing  the  work  to  a  happy  conda- 
sion.  Whether  this  is  effected  by  a  universal  contract  between 
the  Porte  and  foreign  states,  or  that  separately  proposed  by 
the  British  Government,  is  immaterial,  since  its  operation  was 
only  to  commence  upon  its  receiving  the  same  assent.  The 
merchants  may  be  anxious  for  an  agreement  on  such  points 
as  are  most  urgent  for  the  greater  facility  of  business;  but  in 
adjusting  even  the  per-centage  on  commodities  there  must  be 
some  departure  from  the  old  ad  valorem  standard.  Their  pri- 
vileges  in  regard  to  internal  trade,  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  power,  require  also  to  be  better  defined.  On 
all  these  matters  they  may  ofier  useful  suggestions :  to  stipu- 
late is  beyond  their  province,  and  rests  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown. 

We  look  forward  to  an  arrangement  which  shall  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  their  first  proposal,  and  accord  with  its 
principles.  These  were  an  equivalent  to  be  received  by  the 
Porte  in  one  duty,  payable  at  the  shipping  custom-house,  /or 
those  of  every  description  levied  from  the  merchants  or  native 
subjects  on  imports  and  exports ;  and  in  return  for  the  consi- 
derable increase  allowed  on  Turkish  products, — entire  freedom 
of  purchase  and  ewportation,  necessarily  removing  Government 
monopolies,  local  interference  of  authorities  and  individual  pri- 
vileges, and  including  an  open  trade  in  com,  oil  and  timber. 

The  direct  benefits  to  the  Porte  are  the  superseding  of  much 
useless  and  expensive  machinery  in  the  collection  of  duties 
on  commodities,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  product  by 
concentration  at  the  capital  and  other  sea-ports  for  account  of 
Government.  From  the  entire  operation  of  the  arrangement 
would  spring  up  a  new  order  of  things,  to  change  the  present 
aspect  and  condition  of  Turkey,  and  invigorate  its  whole 
frame.  No  vested  or  patent  rights  stand  in  the  way  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  perquisites  and  patronage  of  individuals 
concerned  are  attached  to  offices  moveable  at  the  will  of  the 
throne,  or  held  only  for  one  year.  All  the  other  obstacles  to 
encounter,  from  prejudices,  delays  or  intrigue,  cannot  resist 
the  decision  of  the  Sultan.    We  believe  that  his  disposition  is 
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to  benefit  his  people ;  and  he  possesses  energy  to  have  his  re- 
solutions^ when  once  fixed^  carried  into  effect.  His  ministers 
may  be  more  or  less  averse  to  personal  sacrifices^  but  all  de- 
sire to  see  their  country  independent.  The  president  of  the 
council,  Perteff  Effendi,  is  one  of  the  most  national  Turks  in 
the  empire,  and  a  man  of  talents  whom  Russia  has  never  been 
able  to  corrupt,  and  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remove  from 
office  and  favour. 

With  such  a  man  at  their  head  the  whole  Divan  are  ours, 
whenever  we  choose  to  command  their  devotion,  by  putting 
forth  the  full  strength  of  our  influence;  and  in  the  balance  of 
interests  the  motives  may  be  the  strongest  for  performing 
their  duty,  in  recommending  to  the  sovereign  a  measure 
which,  in  altering  the  value,  tends  to  the  abolition  of  farms, 
and  affects  only  the  forms  of  administration,  while  it  enriches 
alike  the  treasury  and  the  subject*.  By  its  accomplishment 
England  gains  a  bloodless  victory,  more  solid  and  fruitful  than 
those  of  fleets  or  armies.  We  should  repay  with  greater  ser- 
vices all  our  injuries  to  a  power  which  we  have  too  often  con- 
tributed to  weaken  and  humiliate,  and  be  dispensed  from  aU 
the  load  and  anxiety  which  its  position  now  causes  in  our 
policy. 

No  interference  follows  with  the  choice  of  the  ministers  and 
other  authorities  of  the  Porte  ;  our  only  concern  with  the  in- 
ternal government  would  be,  as  now,  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  pri\dleges  throughout  the  empire ;  nor 
is  there  a  single  officer  in  place  that  would  regard  with  indif- 
ference being  denounced  by  the  British  ambassador  to  the 
supreme  power  for  any  infringement  of  our  rights.  Addi- 
tional security  would  be  given  to  the  native  subjects,  inas- 
much as  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  for  their  products, 
and  the  exemption  of  ours  firom  all  imposts  in  their  circula- 
tion, would  be  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  throne.  The  internal 
amelioration  to  result  is  not  of  the  nature  which  many  would 
anticipate  firom  certain  vague  notions  prevalent  as  to  the  state 
of  property  in  Turkey,  according  to  which  it  is  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacity  of  the  Government  or  its  officers. 


*  It  is  calculated  that  by  receiving  the  taxes  direct  firom  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district,  without  diminishing  the  rates,  the  Porte  might  double  its  revenuesi  now 
amounting  to  four  millions  steriing. 
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The  land-taxes  are  equitably  levied^  and  in  general  throng 
the  communities  who  apportion  them  among  their  own  mem- 
bers. Real  property  is  as  sacred  in  Turkey  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  the  least  liable  to  disputed  title-deeds. 
These  are  registered  at  appointed  districts  or  other  puUic 
offices,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  with  the  great- 
est facility  of  transfer,  on  payment  of  the  customary  per- 
centage. Personal  property  has  also  laws  and  common  jus- 
tice for  its  protection,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  supreme 
despotism.  For  eleven  years  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
confiscation,  or  of  interference  with  inheritances  left  by  the 
servants  of  the  state,  but  what  is  conformable  with  the  ancient 
laws.  We  have  visited  one  of  the  richest  districts  near  the 
capital,  which  presents  the  more  temptations  to  cupidity,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  gains, 
— the  houses  of  the  common  peasants  comfortably  furnished, 
even  to  superfluity.  We  have  traversed  Roumelia  without 
hearing  complaints  of  oppression,  subject  as  that  province  is 
to  evils  which  result  from  the  defective  system  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  misconduct  of  its  delegates.  Yet  even 
the  worst  of  these  must  pay  some  r^ard  to  popular  opinion 
and  rights,  and  the  fear  of  fines  which  might  be  imposed  by 
the  Porte.  We  are  not  for  palliating  the  abuses  of  power, 
but  diminishing  the  opportunities  for  their  commission.  Pro- 
vincial administration  operates  injuriously  to  industiy,  in  the 
exaction  of  petty  imposts  on  commodities,  or  other  charge^ 
which  fall  on  the  whole  commimity ;  in  interfering  wilJi  the 
disposal  of  some  articles  of  produce,-~not  with  realized  capital 
and  profits,  but  their  accumulation  or  expenditure,  to  the 
discouragement  of  spirited  enterprize  or  outlay  on  the  soiL 
Salaried  officers  would  have  fewer  pretexts  to  exereise  their 
power  for  private  gain,  and  no  inducement  to  increase  the 
Government  revenue  by  unwarranted  expedients. 

When  Mahomed  II.  introduced  fieums,  he  subverted  the 
.functions  of  the  Turkish  municipal  councillors.  They  retained 
their  office  and  title  of  Ayans,  but  had  no  longer  the  same 
control  over  the  Pachas  when  they  had  purehased  their 
places,  and  become  owners  of  the  revenue.  Previously,  says 
IKOhsson,  they  were  members  of  the  provincial  Divan,  to 
advise  in  the  administration,  and  could  interpose  their  influ-. 
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ence  against  oppression.  The  action  of  the  municipal  power  is 
now  more  silent  and  limited,  but  it  stiD  exists  and  is  acknow- 
ledged. Its  vigour  necessarily  revives  with  the  abolition  of 
farms;  and  thus  institutions  requiring  no  new  organization 
are  re-animated,  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  in  Turkey  and 
to  local  contentment  and  prosperity. 

The  impulse  once  given  to  every  branch  of  her  industry, 
the  products  we  now  receive  from  her  are  capable  of  being 
doubled  in  a  very  few  years,  and  others  are  developed  which 
triple  their  means  of  consumption.  We  might  safely  look  for- 
ward to  its  equalling  two  millions  sterling  in  British  manu- 
factures within  the  territories  of  the  Porte,  besides  the  trade 
to  Persia,  and  with  every  capability  for  progressive  advance. 
The  advantages  we  now  derive  from  Turkey  are  known,  but 
not  the  extent  of  her  resources  under  an  improved  direction* 
Syria  and  Egypt  may  only  be  awaiting  the  same  movement ; 
and  not  all  the  military  forces  of  Mahomet  Ali  and  Ibrahim 
could  keep  these  countries  in  subjection,  when  the  contrast 
with  the  government  of  the  Sultan  becomes  heightened  to 
the  utmost.  Their  reunion  to  the  empire  under  his  authority 
foUows  without  a  blow,  or  the  inhabitants  must  be  conciliated 
by  a  relaxation  of  tyranny,  and  the  restitution  of  the  rights 
of  property,  in  which  British  commerce  wiQ  truly  share  with 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

To  pave  the  way  for  these  benefits,  the  zealous  exertions  of 
England  are  necessary ;  to  secure  them,  we  look  to  the  laboiurs 
of  the  plough  rather  than  those  of  the  statesman.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  armies  of  Turkey  may  be  improved,  her  strength 
as  a  military  power  increased,  by  European  science.  There 
is  enough  of  salutary  spirit  in  the  native  laws  and  usages  to 
enable  the  people  to  live  contentedly  and  happily,  without 
being  disturbed  by  abstract  theories  of  government,  to  which 
they  are  now  strangers.  Without  becoming  servile  imitators 
of  our  systems  or  manners,  the  Turks  have  much  to  learn, 
and  the  Sultan  deserves  the  credit  of  having  opened  various 
seminaries  of  education  at  the  capital.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  at  the  Government  college,  and  the  imperfections 
of  infancy  are  not  decisive  against  its  utility.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  Turkish  youths  occupied  in  England  and  on  the 
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continent  in  acquiring  the  literature,  arts  and  sciences  of  En- 
rope,  in  which  they  display  equal  promptness  and  capacity. 
Their  return  may  assist  the  progress  of  the  college,  enlighten 
the  Government  of  which  they  may  one  day  become  mem- 
bers, and  their  attainments  will  alike  spread  knowledge  and 
excite  emulation  *. 

Looking  at  the  situation  of  the  country  a  few  years  back — 
in  1829,  and  again  in  1833,  and  at  what  has  since  been  done 
— facts  will  afford  the  best  means  of  drawing  conclusions  for 
the  future.  The  Porte,  after  all  its  disasters,  paid  off  last 
year  the  arrears  of  a  heavy  debt  to  Russia.  In  1831  the  fi- 
nances were  so  low  that  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among 
the  troops,  from  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  pay  but  a  trifle, 
when  their  number  was  20,000  men.  It  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  80,000  regulars,  and  100,000  on  the  rolls, — ^a  con- 
siderable body  of  militia  organized, — the  fleet  augmented  and 
better  disciplined,  without  any  branch  of  the  service  being  in 
arrear.  A  revenue  of  four  millions  sterling  is  collected, — not 
firom  additional  taxes,  but  administrative  reforms  and  retrench- 
ments. These  are  yet  incomplete,  and  by  opening  all  its 
sources  the  national  income  would  be  doubled.  With  the 
rest  the  currency  ought  to  be  amended,  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial reforms.  The  present  financial  troubles  of  Turkey  arise 
firom  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  are  everywh^e  felt. 
There  is  no  public  debt,  and  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  remain  the  same:  on  their  employment  the  pro- 
spect of  maintaining  its  independence  finally  rests.  All  our 
resolutions  and  precautions  for  its  support  will  be  ineffectual, 
unless  attended  with  amelioration  within,  to  give  confidence 
to  the  people  and  Government  in  themselves. 

In  contributing  to  the  security  of  Turkey,  the  objects  of 
England  are  not  for  a  day ;  they  are  for  self-defence,  and  com- 
mercial and  social  relations,  the  only  rational  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  states.  To  overbalance  these,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  expenses  of  oiu*  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  if 
the  amount  of  our  navy  is  superfluous,  applies  to  every  nation. 


*  Patronage  of  this  description  of  merit  is  we  know  indeed  wanting  among  t 
of  the  old  ministers,  and  this  is  human  nature ;  but  knowledge  is  a  power  which 
in  Tiu-key,  as  everywhere  else,  forces  its  way ;  men  of  talent  and  education  are  fa- 
voured and  employed  by  the  Sultan. 
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Russia  keeps  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  ready  equipped 
in  the  Baltic^  and  twelve  in  the  Black  Sea^  and  this  large 
force  is  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  British  officers^ 
who  are  no  alarmists.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  power^  unless  England,  she  is  preparing  to  contend. 
On  the  side  of  France,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  interruption 
of  the  good-wiU  and  harmony  which  subsist  between  the  two 
countries,  so  long  as  we  command  her  respect.  The  surest 
means  would  be  an  indication  that  we  cease  to  uphold  our 
maritime  rank,  whilst  she  has  considerably  increased  her  force. 
Even  the  United  States'  republic,  the  model  of  economical 
government  and  national  policy,  do  not  neglect  their  navy, 
and  must  consider  ships  of  war  either  a  safeguard  of  com- 
merce or  a  useful  state  appendage.  They  have  also  long  aimed 
at  the  acquisition  of  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean  for  their 
rendezvous,— a  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica attach  to  that  quarter.  The  Atlantic  must  be  crossed  to 
reach  their  territory,  and  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  globe 
they  are  supreme.  Their  rising  prosperity  is  viewed  rather 
with  satisfaction  than  regret  by  nations  on  this  side,  which 
envy  the  commercial  and  maritime  superiority  of  England. 

Of  this  disposition  the  German  league  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  patronized  by  Russia,  which,  there  is  little 
risk  in  concluding,  hates  us  morally,  commercially  and  poli- 
tically, and  looks  on  England  as  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  her  path  to  universal  dominion.  Our  situation  is  then  to 
be  viewed  distinctly  in  proportion  to  the  rivalry  or  hostility  to 
which  it  is  exposed ;  and  besides  material  interests,  there  are 
national  honour  and  pride  to  maintain.  So  long  as  the  mild- 
est man  in  society  is  exposed  to  receive  injuries  which  he  must 
resent, — since  life  and  wealth,  without  character,  cease  to  be 
blessings, — will  this  apply  to  nations.  A  whole  people  at- 
taches the  same  value  to  reputation  and  independence,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  control,  as  being  inaccessible  to  a  universal 
mediator  to  allay  provocation.  We  believe  that  England  was 
never  less  disposed  than  at  the  present  day  for  unnecessary 
wars  or  frivolous  quarrels,  and  that  we  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  over-forbearance.  Were  all  nations  as  peaceably  inclined, 
we  might  be  content  with  yachts  instead  of  two-deckers,  and 
revenue-cutters  for  frigates.   But  one  turbulent  neighboiu*  dis- 
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turbs  a  whole  community^  and  one  restless  and  aggressive 
state  prevents  the  tranquillity  and  may  destroy  the  peace  of 
all  the  rest«  When  once  excited  the  people  of  England  retain 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  vnrongs  and  insults  vrhich  no  human 
power  can  quelL  We  have  to  choose  between  being  provided 
with  the  means  of  redress — ^the  surest  to  avert  provocation  or 
Uability  to  war,  under  the  afflicting  certainty  of  disasters  from 
an  unguarded  state.  The  cost  of  our  force  now  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  least  important  side  of  the  account, 
and  must  be  compared  with  that  vf  hich  the  whole  nation  would 
find  indispensable  if  Turkey  were  in  other  hands.  We  have 
in  all  twelve  ships  of  the  line  now  in  service;  and  so  iaac  as  the 
number  can  with  propriety  be  reduced^  economy  is  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  rendering  that  country  independent  of  all 
occasion  for  the  presence  of  a  squadron  in  its  neighboiirfaood. 

Our  commercial  flag  would  then  perhaps  be  more  respected 
in  the  Black  Sea,  as  yt^  should  have  easier  means  of  compel- 
ling amends  in  case  of  trespass.  We  shall  not  anticipate  the 
grounds  on  which  all  claims  on  the  Russian  Government  for 
the  seizins  of  the  Vixen  have  been  abandoned,  as  the  papers 
are  not  yet  laid  before  Parliament.  Nothing  however  has 
transpired  to  alter  the  state  of  the  facts  on  which  our  opinion 
was  founded.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  have  carried  the  question  to  that  point  at 
which  the  responsibility  of  its  further  prosecution  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  country. 
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Article  VI. 

Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vnth  n  Sketch  of  his  Life.    By 
Thomas  Noon  Talpourd,  2  vols.    Moxon,  1837. 

However  the  majority  of  us  may  be  amused  at  a  prac- 
tical joke,  there  are  very  few  persons  who  admire  one  when 
played  off  upon  themselves.  Perhaps  our  relish  of  the  per- 
formance may  be  commensurate  with  our  own  aversion  to 
be  rendered  equally  ridiculous ;  as  we  commonly  find  the 
most  satirical  people  are  themselves  the  most  sensitive  to 
satire,  the  faculty  having  been  cultivated  to  a  degree  that 
brings  with  it  a  correlative  punishment  in  the  great  fear 
and  tenderness  on  his  own  account  experienced  by  the  pos- 
sessoi".  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  he  who  can  make  the 
wittiest  remark  or  play  off  the  smartest  trick  upon  another^ 
is  in  almost  all  cases  the  very  man  who  would  be  most 
painfiilly  alive  to  a  similar  attack,  and  but  too  often  the 
most  irritated  and  offended.  He  might  perhaps  swallow 
an  indigestible  sharp  saying,  and  lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy 
till  some  of  the  embrasures  and  outposts  of  his  mind,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  were  left  emosed,  so  that  he  might  launch 
a  satisfactory  retort,  or  pour  in  a  running  fire ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  a  practical  joke  is  usually  accompanied  with  personally 
humiliating  circumstances  which  scarcely  admit  of  an  answer 
at  the  time  (short  of  ^^  high  words,'^  or  a  trial  of  corporal 
strength),  and  a  future  payment  is  not  only  problematical,  but 
very  apt  to  wear  a  look  of  revenge,  the  endurance  is  in  most 
instances  proportionately  provocative.  What  then  shall  we 
say  to  the  unique  fact,  that  a  man  ^^  of  diminutive  and 
^^  shadoury  stem,^ — as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  finely  describes 
him, — ^who  seeing  fit  to  endorse  the  said  stem  with  an  equally 
shadowy  and  umbrageous-brimmed  hat,  and  finding,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  an  evening's  merry-making,  that  his  firiends 
had  bent  upward  and  fastened  the  brim  of  his  hat  in  some- 
what of  a  Mother-Shipton  fashion,  should  duly  mount  the 
same  on  his  head,  and  wend  homeward  with  a  staid  and 
measured  pace;  no  doubt  weU  satisfied  in  the  latent  notion 
of  being  something  touched  with  a  Baconian  aspect,  or  pre- 
senting an  adumbration  of  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ? 
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— moreover,  that  the  evening  or  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
being  the  5th  of  November,  and  some  of  our  London  youth 
reeling  jocund  through  the  obscure  streets,  they  caught  sight 
of  the  little,  dingy  and  humoiu'ously  pragmatical  figure  in 
a  high-crowned  olden  hat,  and  shouting  forth,  ^^This  is  the 
veritable  Guy — no  man  of  straw  V^  lifted  him  up,  and  carried 
him  along  upon  their  crossed  arms,  with  all  ^^  pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance '^  befitting  the  association; — but  tha^  so  far 
from  feeling  the  slightest  resentment  at  the  mdignity  thus  of- 
fered his  person,  he  entered  into  the  joke,  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  it  by  entire  and  rigid  quiescence,  till  finally  they 
seated  him  upon  a  post  in  PauPs  Churchyard,  and  in  this  po- 
sition lefl  him ;  where  doubtless  he  remained  a  while  in  high 
abstraction,  anticipating  the  return  of  the  reeling  royalists 
with  the  flambeaux  and  fagots,  who  would  duly  proceed  to 
consume  the  object  and  consummate  the  plot  ? 

To  be  proud  of  being  made  a  Guy  Faux  was  an  eccentric 
phase  in  the  flaming  orb  of  ambition  reserved  for  the  original 
and  old-English  genius  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  was  himself 
accustomed  to  relate  the  foregoing  story  with  great  and  grave 
satisfaction,  and  ever  manifested  a  profound  interest  in  the 
character  of  that  annual  martyr.  Hazlitt  declared  he  be- 
lieved Lamb  had  never  heartily  forgiven  him  for  introducing 
Guy  Faux  in  one  of  his  essays  in  a  way  which  the  ofiended 
Lamb  considered  tantamount  to  taking  the  subject  out  of  his 
hands — hands  to  which,  by  sublime  identification,  it  ri^t- 
fully  belonged.  It  seems  indeed  that  Lamb  had  borne  the 
name  of  ^^Guy'^  among  his  intimate  fiiends  ever  since  the 
event  recorded,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  tells  us  that  a  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  he  was  once  introduced  by  that  cognomen, 
continually  exchanged  nods  with  him  in  the  street  during 
thirty  years,  and  only  learned  with  astonishment  afler  his  death 
that  it  was  Charles  Lamb  whom  he  had  so  often  saluted,  and 
not  old  Mr.  Guy  ! 

Amidst  all  their  wit  and  humour  these  volumes  contain 
much  that  is  profoundly  serious.  Nor  have  we  dwelt  upon 
the  foregoing  anecdote  merely  on  account  of  its  humorous 
originality,  but  rather  as  it  offers  various  new  and  striking 
features,  illustrative  of  individual  character.  Such  an  in- 
stance of  the  temporary  resignation  of  personal  identity  to  a 
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practical  joke^  and  the  gratified  transposition  of  self-conscious- 
ness to  an  object  which  has  been  the  butt  andban^  the  mock- 
ery and  the  mouthing  of  wintry  time ;  which  ragged  boys  and 
toothless  hags,  and  the  "  profane  vulgar/^  collectively,  during 
so  many  years,  have  exalted  in  odium,  followed  and  hooted  at 
by  day,  and  squibbed  and  danced  round  in  the  fiery  orgies  of 
countless  nights ;  not  omitting  the  self-complacent  feeling 
manifested  ever  after  in  the  extraordinary  metamorphose  of 
name  and  recognised  personality  he  had  undergone ;  could 
only  have  occurred  to  such  a  lover  of  old  times,  old  forms,  old 
characters  and  old  superstitions  as  Charles  Lamb,  and  pos- 
sessing his  rich  vein  of  sedate  humour  and  amiable  temper. 
As  Sir  Thomas  Brown  once  observed  that  he  could  never 
thoroughly  prevail  upon  himself  to  hate  even  the  devil,  so 
the  deep  and  peculiar  sympathies  of  Lamb  with  the  objects 
of  the  past,  made  him  ready  to  change  places  with  a  less  di- 
stinguished and  less  deserving  sufferer,  whose  mischief  pre- 
pense (never  accomplished,  but  for  which  he  endured  the 
torturC))  he  considered  had  been  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
piated ;  thinking  it  only  humane  to  give  that  vexed  and  indig- 
nant spirit  rest  by  taking  his  ideal  humanities  upon  himself, 
and  relieving  him  firom  future  responsibilities  on  earth.  We 
do  think  this  could  only  have  been  felt  and  fancied  by  Charles 
Lamb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  nominal  adoption. 

Among  various  other  peculiarities  marking  his  character, 
and  its  outward  influences,  we  should  notice  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  invariably  called  Charles  Lamb,  even  from  his 
earliest  school-days,  when  he  already  manifested  the  retiring 
habits  ^^  and  self-concentration  of  a  young  monk/^ 

"  '  Lamb/  says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  '  was  an  amiable,  gentie  boy,  very  sen- 
sible and  keenly  observing,  indulged  by  bis  schoolfellows  and  by  his  roas- 
ter on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speech.  His  countenance  was  mild ; 
his  complexion  clear  brown,  with  an  expression  that  might  lead  you  to 
think  that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the 
aame  colour :  one  was  hazel,  the  other  had  specks  of  grey  in  the  iris, 
mingled  as  we  see  red  spots  in  the  blood-stone.  His  step  was  planti- 
grade, which  made  his  walk  slow  and  peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  ap- 
pearance of  his  figure.  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  Charles,  although,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of 
Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ;  but  there  was  an  implied  kindness 
in  it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  manners  excited  that  kindness.' " 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 
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His  early  and  long  residence  in  the  Temple,  with  all  the 
influences  it  exercised,  is  thus  described,  both  by  himself  and 
his  biographer. 

"  He  says,  '  I  was  bom  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  ia 
the  Temple' :  he  might  have  added,  that  here  he  passed  a  great  portion  of 
the  second  seven  years  of  his  life,  a  portion  which  mixed  itself  with  all 
his  habits  and  enjoyments,  and  gave  a  bias  to  the  whole.  Here  he  found 
a  happy  home,  affectionate  parents,  and  a  sister  who  watched  over  him 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence  (God  be  with  her !)  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude ;  and  here  he  had  access  to  the  library  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the 
Benchers,  to  whose  memory  his  pen  has  given  in  return  for  this  and 
greater  favours — I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  say — immortality.  To 
use  his  own  language,  '  Here  he  was  tumbled  into  a  spacious  closet  of 
good  old  Englbh  reading,  where  he  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and 
wholesome  pasturage.'  He  applied  these  words  to  his  sister ;  bat  there 
is  no  doubt  they  '  browsed '  together ;  they  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
from  a  time  '  extending  beyond  the  period  of  their  memory.'  *' — ^VoL  L 
p.  7. 

Owing  to  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  added  to  his  indispo- 
sition to  the  clerical  profession,  Liamb  was  not  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  "he  always  in  after  life  regarded  the  ancient  seats 
"  of  learning  with  the  fondness  of  one  who  had  been  hardly 
**  divorced  from  them,"  and  liked  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  in 
roving  among  them,  and  indulging  the  associations  they  sug- 
gested. We  were  rather  surprised — though  the  bias  is  but 
natural  to  one  of  high  classical  attainments — on  finding,  after 
the  expression  of  LamVs  regret,  that  his  biographer  should 
immediately  "take  him  at  his  word,"  and  exclaim,  "What 
"  worldly  success  can,  indeed,  ever  compensate  for  the  want  of 
"  timely  nurture  beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  these  venerable 
"  institutions,"  &c.  If  we  read  the  passage  aright,  (though  the 
term  "  worldly  success"  admits  of  two  constructions,  between 
literature  and  the  India  House,)  this  must  mean  that  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  written  and  said  finer  things  if  he  had  been 
educated  at  the  University.  In  such  an  opinion  we  cannot 
coincide;  and  his  "  Sonnet  written  at  Cambridge"  gives  us 
no  reason  for  thinking  otherwise,  but  rather  confirms  our 
impression. 

.  "  I  was  not  train'd  in  academic  bowers. 

And  to  those  learned  streams  1  nothing  owe. 
Which  copious  from  those  fair  twin  founts  do  flow ; 
Mine  have  been  any  thing  but  studious  hours. 
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Yet  can  I  fancy  wandering  'mid  thy  towers. 

Myself,  a  nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap ; 

My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  doctor's  cap. 
And  I  walk  gowned  :  feel  unusual  powers. 
Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech ; 

Old  Rama's  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 
And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 
Be  still,  ye  reed  of  Comus,  while  I  teach 

Truths,  which  transcend  the  searching  schoolman's  vein. 
And  half  had  stagger'd  that  stout  Stagyrite ! " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  9, 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  a  mmd  like  Charles 
Lamb's  it  was  better  to  imagine  than  to  have  experienced^ 
and  that  the  foregoing  sonnet  is  much  finer  than,  any  one 
he  might,  under  different  circumstances^  have  written  as  a 
recollection  of  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  We 
are  the  more  induced  to  believe  we  have  not  perverted  the 
learned  editor's  meaning  in  our  remarks^  from  a  passage 
which  occurs  some  pages  onward,  where,  in  spealdng  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  it  is  said  that  he  had  recently  emancipated 
himself  from  certain  sectarian  trammels,  ^^  and,  smitten  with 
^^  the  love  of  poetry,  had  become  a  student  of  the  University 
*^  of  Cambridge,'' — as  though  Lamb's  love  of  poetry  should 
also  have  had  a  natmral  connection  with  the  University,  and 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  dead  languages. 

The  earher  periods  of  Lamb's  life  were  characterized  by  a 
strong  reUgious  feeling,  and  though  seldom  manifested  in 
after  years,  not  to  mention  simdry  startling  jokes,  it  was  never 
extinguished.  It  seems  to  have  fared  differently  with  his 
youthful  passion  for  some  ^^fair-haired  maid,"  and  he  relin- 
quished the  hope,  apparently  without  making  any  effort  to 
realize  it,  and  subsequently  affected  to  turn  traitor  to  his 
heart,  or  assumed  a  levity,  an  indifference,  or  a  casuistic  rea- 
soning which  is  painful  even  to  read. 

*'  *  For  it  is  a  passion  of  which  I  retain  nothing ;  'twas  a  weakness, 
concerning  which  1  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Petrarch  (whose  life  is  now. 
open  before  me),  '*  if  it  drew  me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented  the 
growth  of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with  the  love  of  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul."  Thank  God,  the  folly 
has  left  me  for  ever.' " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  46. 

'< '  1  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor 
old  father.  O!  my  friend,  1  think  sometimes  could  1  recall  the  days 
that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose?  not  those  *  merrier 
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days/  not  the  '  pleasant  days  of  hope/  not '  those  wanderings  with  t 
fair-hair*d  maid/ which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted ;  bat  the 
days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  Bchool-bojf.  ♦  •  ♦  •  • 
O,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings !  and  let  no  man  think  hinuelf 
released  from  the  kind  'charities'  of  relationship;  these  shall  give  bin 
peace  at  the  last ;  these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every  species  of  bene- 
volence. I  rejoice  to  hear  by  certain  channels  that  yon,  my  friend,  are 
reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  Tis  the  most  kindly  and  natural  spe- 
cies of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated  train  of  early  feelings  to  secure 
its  strength  and  perpetuity.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  61, 52. 

Several  curious  propositions  are  involved  in  the  forgoing 
quotations^  but  whatever  circumstances  may  have  led  to 
their  adoption,  nobody  can  well  doubt  that  it  is  quite  as  na- 
tural for  a  man  to  love  his  wife  as  his  mother  or  sister.  Evoi 
the  question  of  early  and  continuous  associations,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  might  also  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
tough  metaphysical  argument  as  to  something  like  equality ; 
for  in  all  instances  of  strong  sympathy  with  any  one,  however 
recently  met,  do  we  not  feel  to  have  known  such  a  person  all 
our  lives  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  that  Lamb's  early 
attachment  was  more  of  an  imaginary  feehng  or  sentiment, 
than  a  passion  having  a  strong  tendency  to  possess  the  reality. 
This  may  appear  very  extraordinary  in  such  a  devoted  lover 
of  the  old  dramatists,  and  what  he  truly  caUs  ^^  their  vigorous 
^^  passions  ;'*  not  because  his  own  particular  devotion  might 
nevertheless  have  been  equally  and  consistently  an  idealism^ 
and  that  these  old  dramatic  ^^  truths*'  of  by-gone  loves  served 
him  in  the  place  of  personal  desire  and  will ;  but  because  he 
compromises,  as  to  the  past,  and  resigns  the  whole  feeling 
for  the  future,  even  as  an  idealism.  Something  else  might 
perhaps  be  said,  but  it  may  occasion  pain  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject ;  moreover,  these  volumes  abound  with  highly  interesting 
and  unequivocal  instances  and  illustrations  of  his  very  ori- 
ginal character. 

We  find  through  all  the  earlier  letters  of  the  first  volume 
an  afiectionateness  of  style  and  sensitive  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  gradually  wears  off^,  or  rather  becomes  hidden  under 
his  wit,  though  breaking  out  in  all  its  force  on  great  occasions. 
He  expresses  his  love  for  Coleridge,  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations, and  alludes  to  the  scenes  of  their  first  intimacy  with 
a  truthful  simpUcity  which  is  very  interesting  and  affecting. 
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"  *  When  I  read  in  your  little  volume  the  effusion  you  call '  the  Sigh/ 
I  think  I  hear  yon  again.  I  imagine  to  myself  the  little  smoky  room  at 
the  Salutation  and  Cat,  where  we  sat  together  through  the  winter  nights 
beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with  poetry/  This  was  early  in  1796  ;  and  in 
1818,  when  dedicating  his  works,  then  first  collected,  to  his  earliest 
friend,  he  thus  spoke  of  the  same  meetings : — '  Some  of  the  sonnets,  which 
shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may  happily  awaken 
in  you  remembrances  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  are  totally  extinct, 
— the  memory  '*  of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years,**  even  so  far  back 
as  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  inn — when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics  ex- 
haustless, — and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of 
poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

•  ••••• 

'< « I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day  scenes  of  life.  I  shall  half  wish 
you  unmarried  (don't  show  this  to  Mrs.  C.)  for  one  evening  only,  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  smoking  with  you,  and  drinking  egg-hot  in  some  little 
smoky  room  in  a  pot-house,  for  1  know  not  yet  how  1  shall  like  you  in  a 
decent  room,  and  looking  quite  happy.  My  best  love  and  respects  to  Sara 
notwithstanding.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  42,  43. 

Lamb's  affection  for  his  sister^  continually  expressed  to  all 
his  correspondents^  is  finely  conveyed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Coleridge,  the  very  excess  of  the  feeling  causing  him  to  fear 
that  he  was  deficient  in  its  manifestations  towards  her,  and 
almost  beggared  of  fiirther  means  of  showing  his  regard. 

"  '  I  have  another  sort  of  dedication  in  my  head  for  my  few  things, 
which  I  want  to  know  if  you  approve  of,  and  can  insert.  I  mean  to  inscribe 
them  to  my  sister.  It  will  be  unexpected,  and  it  will  give  her  pleasure ; 
or  do  you  think  it  will  look  whimsical  at  all  ?  as  I  have  not  spoke  to  her 
about  it,  I  can  easily  reject  the  idea.  But  there  is  a  monotony  in  the 
affections,  which  people  living  together,  or,  as  we  do  now,  very  frequently 
seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to  give  into ;  a  sort  of  indifference  in  the  ex- 
pression of  kindness  for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we  should  some- 
times call  to  our  aid  the  trickery  of  surprise.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

He  again  alludes  in  a  very  affecting  manner  to  his  happy 
hours  with  Coleridge,  and  to  the  absence  of  sympathy  with 
him  among  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

*'  *  I  had  rather  hear  you  sing  "  Did  a  very  little  baby"  by  your  family 
fire-side,  than  listen  to  you,  when  you  were  repeating  one  of  Bowles's 
sweetest  sonnets,  in  your  sweet  manner,  while  we  two  were  indulging 
sympathy,  a  solitary  luxury,  by  the  fire-side  at  the  Salutation.  Yet 
have  I  no  higher  ideas  of  heaven.  Your  company  was  one  "  cordial  in 
this  melancholy  vale'* — ^the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  blessing  partly,  and 
partly  a  curse.  When  I  can  abstract  myself  from  things  present,  I  can 
enjoy  it  with  a  freshnes9  of  relish ;  but  it  more  constantly  operates  to  an 
unfavourable  comparison  with  the  uninteresting  converse  1  always  and 

VOL.  V. — N^  X.  2  L  r^         ^ 
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only  can  partake  in.  Not  a  soul  lov^  Bowka  here  :  scarce  one  has  bend 
of  Burns ;  few  but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament, — thxj  talk  a 
language  I  understand  not,  I  conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle 
to  them.  I  can  only  converse  with  you  by  letter,  and  with  the  dead  m 
their  books.  My  sister,  indeed,  is  all  I  can  wish  in  a  companion ;  bat 
our  spirits  are  alike  poorly,  our  reading  and  knowledge  from  the  sdf- 
same  sources ;  our  communication  with  the  scenes  of  the  world  alike  nar- 
row/"—Vol.  i.  pp,  54,  56. 

His  letter  to  Coleridge^  showing  how  friendship  is  injured 
by  neglect,  is  full  of  pathos. 

"  '  Coleridge,  I  am  not  trifling,  nor  are  these  matter-of-fact  questioiia 
only.  You  are  all  very  dear  and  precious  to  me ;  do  what  yon  wiQ,  CoL, 
you  may  hurt  me  and  vex  me  by  your  silence,  but  you  cannot  estrange 
my  heart  from  you  all.  I  cannot  scatter  friendships  like  chuck  &rthiogs, 
nor  let  them  drop  from  mine  hand  like  hour-glass-sand.  I  have  but  two 
or  three  people  in  the  world  to  whom  I  am  more  than  indifferent,  and  I 
can't  aflford  to  whistle  them  off  to  the  winds.' " — ^VoL'i.  pp.  77,  78. 

His  recollections  of  his  visit  to  Coleridge^  voL  i.^  p.  140, 
are  very  touching,  particularly  where  he  asks  to  have  his  great 
coat  sent  after  him  by  the  wagon,  he  having  left  it  behind 
him  ^^in  the  oblivious  state  the  mind  is  thrown  into  at  part- 
"  ing,^^  and  envying  the  said  habiliment  for  ^lingering  so  cun- 
^^  ningly  behind.^^  The  letter  to  Mr.  Manning  (voL  i,  p.  285) 
on  his  departure  for  China  manifests  strong  feeling,  while  the 
one  occasioned  by  his  sister's  illness  shows  all  the  bewilder- 
ment of  deep  affection,  which  knows  not  how  to  express  its 
apprehensions  or  alleviate  the  cause. 

"  *  My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — I  try  to  think  Mary  is  recovering ; 
hut  I  cannot  always  feel  it ;  and  meanwhile  she  is  lost  to  me»  and  I  miss 
a  prop.  All  my  strength  is  gone,  and  I  am  like  a  fool^  bereft  of  her  co^ 
operation.  I  dare  not  think,  lest  I  should  think  wrong;  so  used  am  I  to 
look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  biggest  perplexity.  To  say  aU  thai  IJad 
her,  would  be  more  than  I  think  anybody  could  possibly  understand;  and 
when  I  hope  to  have  her  well  again  so  soon,  it  would  be  sinning  against 
her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise  her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  i 
do  from  her.  She  is  older  and  wiser,  and  better  than  me»  and  all  my 
wretched  imperfections  I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her 
goodness.  She  would  share  life  and  death  with  me.  She  lives  but  for 
me ;  and  I  know  I  have  been  wasting  and  teazing  her  life  for  fi^e  yean 
past  incessantly  with  my  ways  of  going  on.  But  even  in  this  upbraiding 
of  myself  I  am  offending  against  her,  for  I  know  that  she  has  cleaved  to 
me  for  better,  for  worse  ;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto* 
it  was  %  noble  trade.  I  am  stupid,  and  lose  myself  in  what  I  write.  I 
write  rather  what  answers  to  my  feelings  (which  are  sometimes  sharp 
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enough)  than  express  my  present  ones,  for  I  am  only  flat  and  stupid/ '' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  nature  and  the  affections  so  beau* 
tiful  and  so  unadulterated  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 
We  have  previously  alluded  to  Lamb's  frequent  practice  of 
giving  a  motley  jcover  to  what  he  felt,  or  hiding  it  imder  dry 
wit  or  levity.  An  instance  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Manning.  He  is  lamenting  the  departure  of  his  friend 
Rickman,  and  declares  that  he  prefers  him  far  before  a  long 
list  of  other  friends. 

"  '  But  Mr.  Burke  has  explamed  this  phenomenon  of  our  nature  very 
prettily  in  his  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  else  in 
appeal  to  the  old  Whigs,  I  forget  which — do  you  remember  an  instance 
from  Homer?  (who  understood  these  matters  tolerably  well,)  of  Priam 
driving  away  his  other  sons  with  expressions  of  wrath  and  bitter  reproach, 
when  Hector  was  just  dead  ? 

"  '  1  live  where  I  did  in  a  private  manner,  because  1  don't  like  state. 
Nothing  so  disagreeable  to  me  as  the  clamours  and  applauses  of  the  mob. 
For  this  reason  I  live  in  an  ohKure  situation  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  "'C.  L."* 

— Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

The  last  paragraph  is  highly  humorous^  and  indeed  it  is 
time  we  gave  some  specimens  of  that  rare  and  richly  original 
vein  in  Charles  Lamb.  He  is  giving  Coleridge  an  account  of 
one  of  those  mawkish  parties  where  male  and  female  literati 
meet  to  exchange  the  jargon  of  mechanical  criticism  and 
efforts  of  sentiment,  scandalize  genius,  and  ^^  sit  upon^'  all 
•popular  ^^  nothings  of  much  sound/^ 

"  *  We  then  sat  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ten  translations  of 

"  Pizarro,"  and  Miss  B advised  Mary  to  take  two  of  them  home ;  she 

thought  it  might  afford  her  some  pleasure  to  compare  them  verbatim : 
which  we  declined.  It  being  now  nine  o'clock,  wine  and  macaroons  were 
again  served  round,  and  we  parted,  with  a  promise  to  go  again  next  week, 
and  meet  the  Miss  Porters,  who,  it  seems,  have  heard  much  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, and  wish  to  meet  u$,  because  we  are  Mb  friends.  I  have  been  pre- 
paring for  the  occasion.  I  crowd  cotton  in  my  ears.  I  read  all  the  re. 
views  and  magazines  of  the  past  month,  against  the  dreadful  meeting; 
and  I  hope  by  these  means  to  cut  a  tolerable  second-rate  figure. 
•  «-•«•* 

"  '  Farewell,  dear  Substance.  Take  no  umbrage  at  anything  I  have 
written. 

'* '  C.  Lamb, 
"  '  Umbra, 

** '  Land  of  Shadows, 
"  '  Shadow-month  the  I6th  or  17th,  1800.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159. 
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Lamb  wrote  variotis  letters  to  his  friend  Manning  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going  to  China.  They  aU  contain  genube 
feeling,  mingled  with  the  utmost  humour. 

'*  *  I  tremble  for  your  Christianity.  Read  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Tni- 
vels  to  cure  yoa»  or  come  over  to  £ngland.  There  is  a  Tartarman  now 
exhibiting  at  Exeter  Change.  Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what 
he  says  first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  coimtry- 
men !  But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  <rjr  to  get  the  idea 
out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose  repeat  to  yourself  every  night,  after 
you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  words.  Independent  Tartary,  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  two  or  three  times,  and  associate  with  them  the  idea  of 
oblivion,  ('tis  Hartley's  method  with  obstinate  memories)  or  say,  Inde- 
pendent.  Independent,  have  I  not  already  got  an  independence  ?  lliat  was 
a  clever  way  of  the  old  puritans,  pun-divinity.  My  dear  friend,  tl&ink 
what  a  sad  pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such  parts  in  heathen  countries, 
among  nasty,  unconversable,  horse-belching,  Tartar  people !  Some  say, 
they  are  Cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tartar-fellow  eating  my  friend, 
and  adding  the  cool  tMlignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar !  I  am  afraid  'tts 
the  reading  of  Chaucer  has  misled  you ;  his  foolish  stories  about  Cam- 
buscan,  and  the  ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass.  Believe  me,  there  are  no 
such  things,  'tis  all  the  poet's  invention,  *  *  »  *  Read  no  books  of 
voyages  (they  are  nothing  but  lies),  only  now  and  then  a  romance,  to 
keep  the  fancy  under.  Above  all,  don't  go  to  any  si^ts  of  wild  bemtts. 
That  has  been  your  ruin.  Accustom  yourself  to  write  familiar  letters,  on 
common  subjects,  to  your  friends  in  England,  such  as  are  of  moderate  dh- 
derstanding ;  and  think  about  common  things  more.  *  *  *  Have  a 
care,  my  dear  friend,  of  Anthropophagi !  their  stomachs  are  always  cra- 
ving. ITis  terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  five  pence  a-pound ;  to  sit  at  table 
(the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  meat. 

"  '  God  bless  you :  do  come  to  England.  Air  and  exercise  may  de 
great  things.    Talk  with  some  minister.    Why  not  your  father  ? 

"  '  God  dispose  all  for  the  best.    I  have  discharged  my  duty. 

*'  *  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  *  C.  Lamb. 

'*  '  19th  February,  1803,  London.' "— VoL  i.  pp.  246-248. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mannings  when  in  China,  Lamb's  comic 
genius  shines  out  in  its  most  jocose  style. 

*' '  So  much  for  a  very  delicate  subject.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  one's  self, 
&c.  Holcroft  had  finished  his  life  when  I  wrote  to  you,  and  Hazlitt  has 
since  finished  his  life  ;  I  do  not  mean  his  own  life,  but  he  has  finished  a 
life  of  Holcroft,  which  is  going  to  press.  Tuthill  is  Doctor  TuthilL  I 
continue  Mr.  Lamb.  I  have  published  a  little  book  for  children  on  titl^ 
of  honour ;  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  difference  of  rank  and 
gradual  rising,  I  have  made  a  little  scale,  supposing  myself  to  receive  the 
following  various  accessions  of  dignity  from  the  king,  who  is  the  fouiftain 
of  honour— as  at  first,  1.  Mr.  C.  Lamb ;  2.  C.  Lamb>  Esq. ;  3.  Sir  C.  Lamb, 
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Bart ;  4.  Baron  Lamb  of  Stamford  ;  5.  Viscount  Lamb  ;  6.  Earl  Lamb ; 
7-  Marquis  Lamb  ;  8.  Duke  Lamb.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314. 

Not  content  with  this  elevation^  however,  he  presently  adds, 
that  in  his  dreams  he  has  imagined  himself  ^^  still  advancing, 
^^as  9th,  King  Lamb;  10th,  Emperor  Lamb;  11th,  Pope 
^*  Innocent,  higher  than  which  is  nothiagP 

"  *  Puns  I  have  not  made  many,  (nor  punch  much)  since  the  date  of 
my  last ;  one  I  cannot  help  relating.  A  constable  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 
was  telling  me  that  eight  people  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral,  upon  which  I  remarked,  that  they  must  be  very  sharp  set.  '  But  in 
general  1  cultivate  the  reasoning  part  of  my  mind  more  than  the  imagina- 
tive. I  am  stuffed  out  so  with  eating  turkey  for  dinner,  and  another 
turkey  for  supper  yesterday  (Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia,)  that 
I  can't  jog  on.  It  is  New-year  here ;  that  is,  it  was  New-year  half-a- 
year  back,  when  I  was  writing  this.  Nothing  puzzles  me  more  than  time 
and  space,  and  yet  nothing  puzzles  me  less,  for  I  never  think  about  them. 
The  Persian  ambassador  is  the  principal  thing  talked  of  now.  I  sent 
some  people  to  see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Primrose-hill,  at  half- past  six 
in  the  morning,  28th  November ;  but  he  did  not  come,  which  makes  me 
think  the  old  fire- worshipers  are  a  sect  almost  extinct  in  Persia.  The 
Persian  ambassador's  name  is  Shaw  Ali  Mirza.  The  common  people  call 
him  Shaw  nonsense.'"— Vol.  i.  pp. 314,  315. 

The  height  of  the  ludicrous  is  certainly  attained  in  the  idea 
of  Lamb  sending  people  out  on  a  dark  winter's  morning  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  then  gravely  drawing  a  guarded  opinion 
of  an  old  fact  from  the  nOn-attendance  of  the  chief  performer 
in  the  scene ;  while  the  political  feeling  of  the  people  is  sati- 
ricaUy  conveyed,  and  suggests  to  the  imagination  the  gifts  of 
horses  and  cunningly-devised  pipes,  worth  some  thirty  pieces 
(not  very  large)  of  Persian  gold,  presented  to  Oeorge  IV. 
by  various  foreign  worthies,  valued  by  them  and  the  news- 
papers at  £500  sterling ;  in  return  for  which  they  received 
from  the  nation,  through  its  royal  purse-bearer,  snuff-boxes 
and  miniatures  inlaid  with  jewels  to  the  assumed  amoimt  of 
their  nonsense. 

The  first  volume  of  these  letters  contains  a  very  interesting 
account  of  Godwin's  tragedy,  which  was  damned ;  some  allu- 
sion to  a  yet  unpublished  tragedy  by  Wordsworth ;  and  a  full 
and  most  humorous  narrative  of  Lamb's  farce,  with  the 
screaming,  hissing  and  yeUing  reception  vouchsafed  to  it  by 
the  intelligent  public.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
farce  in  question  was  not  characterized  by  playful  words  rather 
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than  playful  actions^  or  that  Godwin's  tragedy  did  not  contain 
far  more  of  sentiment  than  situation ;  but  constituted  as  the 
theatre  is  at  present  in  England,  accordant  with  the  popular 
feeUng,  which  is  reflected  and  encouraged  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  critics  and  soi-disants  instructors ;  the  most  ma^ 
sterly  developments  of  passion^  the  noblest  poetry  and  the 
finest  wit  might  be  immediately  hooted  from  the  stage,  unless 
even  a  sparing  use  of  such  objectionable  qualities  were  hidden 
beneath  the  glare  of  striking  effects,  and  "  carried  oflT^  in 
rapidity  of  action.  Ardently  coinciding  with  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd  in  his  wish  that  ihe  publication  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  great  modem  poet  should  no  longer  be  withheld,  we 
should  yet  tremble  at  the  bare  idea  of  an  attempt  at  its  pre- 
sentment and  desecration  on  the  present  stage.  There  are 
hopes  of  the  renovation  of  the  stage ;  hopes,  too,  that  are 
not  without  foundation^  but  what  has  been  its  condition 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ?  It  has  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  age.  The  brilliant  talents  and  energy  of  two  or  three 
individuals  have  alone  preserved  the  drama  from  extinction, 
and  kept  it  flickering  in  the  socket.  The  elementary  principles 
of  passion  in  a  dramatic  work  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  with  the  managers,  the  public,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
the  critics,  they  are  the  last,  or  rather  not  considered  at  alL 
The  poetry  illustrative  of  active  character  should  next  be 
estimated;  but  poetry,  however  to  the  point,  is  declared 
supererogatory  and  undramatic.  When  the  critics  use  the 
terms  *^ dramatic*'  and  ^^ undramatic,"  they  evidently  mean 
**  theatrical"  and'  ^^untheatrical."  Such  is  the  reaction  of  bad 
managerial  influence  !  That  influence  has  only  desiderated 
the  sock,  the  buskin,  and  the  mask  of  tragedy  and  comedy — 
not  the  body ;  the  scaffolding  and  the  skeleton  of  action,  not 
the  fiill-hearted  fabric  of  impassioned  man. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  critical  taste  of  Charles 
Lamb,  whether  in  dramatic  literature,  in  painting,  or  in  old 
books ;  and  indeed  on  almost  every  subject  he  touches*  We 
might  make  an  exception,  perhaps,  as  to  music,  of  which  he 
was  an  indifferent  judge ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  agree  that 
Braham's  singing,  at  any  time  and  under  any  circiunstances, 
was  finer  than  the  acting  of  Siddons  and  Kemble ;  vol.  i.  p. 
304.     He  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  his  fanciful  impression. 
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or  we  Bhould  have  thought  it  one  of  his  grave  jokes^  as  when 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  I  sometimes  think  the  lower  notes  in  my 
*^  voice  are  like  Mrs.  Bland^s/*  But  as  to  his  brief  remarks 
on  old  books,  no  elaborate  criticism  could  surpass  the  entire 
truthful  pictiure  he  conveys.  How  broad  and  well-founded 
is  the  theory  he  inculcates  with  r^ard  to  historical  writings, 
in  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  following  passage ! 

"  '  1  read  histories  of  the  past»  and  I  live  in  them ;  although^  to  abs- 
tract senses,  they  are  far  less  momentous,  than  the  noises  which  keep 
Europe  awake.  1  am  reading  *'  Bumet*s  own  Times."  Did  you  ever  read 
that  garrulous,  pleasant  hbtory  ?  He  tells  hb  story  like  an  old  man  past 
political  service,  bragging  to  his  sons  on  winter  evenings  of  the  part  he 
took  in  public  transactions,  when  "  his  old  cap  was  new."  Full  of  scan- 
dal, which  all  true  history  is.  No  palliatives ;  but  all  the  stark  wicked- 
ness, that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to  national  actors.  Quite  the 
prattle  of  age,  and  outlived  importance.  Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  relievo.  Himself  a  party  man— he  makes 
you  a  party  man.  ^  None  of  the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  indiffer- 
ence, so  cold  and  unnatural  and  inhuman !  None  of  the  cursed  Gibbonian 
fine  writing,  so  fine  and  composite !  None  of  Dr.  Robertson's  periods 
with  three  members  t  None  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sage  remarks,  all  so  appo- 
site, and  coming  in  so  clever,  lest  the  reader  should  have  had  the  trouble 
of  drawing  an  inference  1  Bamefs  good  old  prattle  1  can  bring  present 
to  my  mind ;  I  can  make  the  revolution  present  to  me.' " — Vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

We  cannot  exactly  agree  as  to  the  advantage  of  all  histories 
being  written  by  party  men^  uidess  we  had  the  same  histories 
equally  well  written  by  men  of  opposite  parties.  We  might 
then  take  our  own  opinion  between  them  as  to  facts.  His 
remarks  on  Hume^  Gibbon  and  Robertson  are  of  coiu^e  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  of  denunciation.  He  only  means 
to  make  a  sweeping  attack  upon  their  respective  systematic 
principles  of  composition  as  not  calcidated  to  convey  the 
fullest  and  faithfulest  pictures  and  impressions. 

Lamb's  fine  feeling  towards  those  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  greatest  regard^  peers  out  every  now  and  then  Grom  be- 
neath a  three-cornered  pun^  or  shows  itself  under  a  comic 
mask  amidst  a  running  fire  of  the  most  whimsical  jokes. 
Writing  to  Hazlitt  he  says, — 

**  *  I  met  Mrs.  H.  one  day  and  agreed  to  go  on  the  Sunday  to  tea,  but 
the  rain  prevented  us  and  the  distance.  I  have  been  to  apologize,  and  we 
are  to  dine  there  the  first  fine  Sunday !  Strange  perverseness !  1  never 
went  while  you  staid  here,  and  now  I  go  to  find  yon.    What  other  news 
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is  there,  Mary  ?  What  puns  have  I  made  in  the  last  fortnight  ?  Yoa 
never  remember  them.  You  have  no  relish  of  the  comic.  "  O !  tell  Haz- 
litt  not  to  forget  to  send  me  the  American  Farmer.  I  dare  say  it  is  not  so 
good  as  he  fancies ;  but  a  book 's  a  book."  I  have  not  heard  from  Words- 
worth or  from  Malta  since.  Charles  Kemble,  it  seems,  enters  into  pos- 
session to-morrow.  We  sup  at  109  Russell-street  this  evening.  I  wish 
your  friend  would  not  drink.  It 's  a  blemish  in  the  greatest  characters.' " 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  269,  270. 

•  ••••# 

'* '  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  in  a  great  hurry.  Did  you  get  it  ?  This 
is  merely  a  letter  of  business  at  Godwin's  request,  hord  Nelson  is  quiet 
at  last.  His  ghost  only  keeps  a  slight  fluttering  in  odes  and  elegies  in 
newspapers,  and  impromptus,  which  could  not  be  got  ready  before  the 
funeral.'  "—Vol.  i.  p.  272. 

•  ••••• 

**  •  Mary  begs  her  kind  remembrances.  Pray  write  to  us.  TTiis  is  no 
letter,  but  I  supposed  you  grew  anxious  about  Johnson. 

"  *  N.B.  Have  taken  a  room  at  three  shillings  aweek,  to  be  in  between 
five  and  eight  at  night,  to  avoid  my  nocturnal,  alias  knock-eternal  visitors.'" 
—Vol.  i.  p.  275. 

The  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  frequently  alludes 
to  his  straitened  worldly  circumstances  is  characteristic  of 
a  genuine  dignity  of  nature,  and  an  easy,  imforced  magnani- 
mity, calmly  reposing  upon  the  truth  of  things — ^worthy  of 
especial  notice  in  a  mercantile  country  like  ours,  where  wealth 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  poverty  a  shameful  crime. 
The  deficiency  among  our  literary  men  in  general  of  a  ^mi- 
lar  feeling,  above  conventional  forms  and  circiunstances,  is 
the  chief  cause  why  so  comparatively  small  a  nmnber  of  them 
are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  each  other,  and  not  the  jea- 
lousy, or  political  animosity  of  which  they  are  often  accused. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  a  personal  communion 
among  the  majority  of  such  men  would  produce  a  greater 
imanimity  of  opinion,  supersede  many  vexatious  and  hurtful 
quarrels,  and  greatiy  improve  the  intellect  of  the  country, 
which  is  at  present  directed  by  men  who  are  too  insulated 
from  each  other,  as  from  diversified  society ;  even  when  not 
self-involved  and  solitary  thinkers,  they  are  still  too  much 
mixed  up  with  particular  clubs,  cliques  and  exclusive  parties, 
where  few  opinions  beside  their  own  are  tolerated,  or  indeed 
are  likely  to  be  mooted.  We  think  a  chief  cause  of  this  is  not 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  difference  of  income.  Lamb 
(evidently  felt  that  whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from  a 
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tailor  and  upholsterer^  a  man  was  not  the  least  altered  by  not 
being  the  possessor  of,  or  not  having  any  sympathy  with,  tables 
and  chairs,  and  red  and  white  bricks,  and  full-dress  dinner- 
parties— even  in  England.  How  noble  a  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  passage ! 

'' '  If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of  friendship,  undoubtedly  they  are  the 
most  spiritual  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse.  There  is  too  much 
narrowness  of  thinking  in  this  point.  The  punctilio  of  acceptance,  me- 
thinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced.  I  could  be  content  to  receive 
money,  or  clothes,  or  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  friend.  Why  should  he  not 
send  me  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  dessert  ?  I  would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  through  all  creation.  Therefore  did  the  basket  of  fruit  of 
tiie  juvenile  Talfourd  not  displease  me ;  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  of 
bartering  or  reciprocating  these  things.  To  send  him  any  thing  in  return 
would  be  to  reflect  suspicion  of  mercenariness  upon  what  I  know  he 
meant  a  free-will  offering.  Let  him  overcome  me  in  bounty.  In  this 
strife  a  generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome.' " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Manning  in  China,  after  a  long 
absence,  wherein  Lamb  anticipates  the  mutations  of  tune  at 
home  by  pretending  that  most  of  their  mutual  friends  are 
already  dead,  is  full  of  pathetic  reality  amidst  all  its  tJien  un- 
real shadowings.  But  the  difference  between  fiction  and  final 
truth  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years :  many  of  his  sad-hu- 
moured fancies  are  now  as  much  a  fact  as  his  own  burial. 
After  describing  the  assumed  death  of  his  sister,  he  says : 

"  '  Scarce  here  and  there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face ;  all 
your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected 
with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your  way  of  mathematics  has 
already  given  way  to  a  new  method,  which  afler  all  is  I  believe  the  old 
doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up  with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  ne- 
gative quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler. 

'' '  Poor  Grodwin !  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in  Cripplegate 

church-yard.     There  are  some  verses  upon  it  written  by  Miss , 

which  if  I  thought  good  enough  I  would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  would  have  hailed  your  return,  not  with  boisterous  shouts  and  cla- 
mours, but  with  the  complacent  gratulations  of  a  philosopher  anxious  to 
promote  knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness — ^but  his  systems  and  his 
theories  are  ten  feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould.  Coleridge  is  just  dead, 
having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid 
the  debt  to  nature  but  a  week  or  two  before — ^poor  Col.,  but  two  days 
before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
''  Wanderings  of  Cain,"  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics, 
and  divinity*  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  completion.    They  are  now 
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destined,  perhaps,  to  wrap  up  spices.  Yoa  see  what  nuitatioiis  the  busy 
hand  of  Time  has  produced,  while  you  have  consumed  in  foolish  vcdun* 
tary  exile  that  time  which  might  have  gladdened  your  friends — benefited 
your  country  ;  but  reproaches  are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched  re- 
liques,  my  friend,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  come  to  your  old  home.  I  will 
rub  my  eyes  and  try  to  recognise  you.  We  will  shake  withered  bands 
together,  and  talk  of  old  things— of  St.  Mary's  church  and  the  barber's 
opposite,  where  the  young  students  in  mathematics  used  to  assemble. 
Poor  Crips,  that  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Trump- 
ington-street,  and  for  aught  I  know  resides  there  still,  for  I  saw  the  name 
up  in  the  last  journey  I  took  there  with  my  sbter  just  before  she  died. 
I  suppose  you  heard  that  I  had  left  the  India  House,  and  gone  into  the 
Fishmongers'  Almshouses  just  oyer  the  Bridge.  I  have  a  little  calnn 
there,  small  and  homely,  but  you  shall  be  welcome  to  it.  You  like  oy- 
sters, and  to  open  them  yourself;  I'll  get  you  some  if  you  come  in  oyster 
time.  Marshall,  Godwin's  old  friend,  is  still  alive,  and  talks  of  the  fJEices 
you  used  to  make.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22. 

Charles  Lamb  numbered  among  his  personal  firiends  nearly 
all  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time ;  those  who^  if  not 
the  most  popular  then  or  at  present,  are  destined  to  be  read 
and  admired  when  the  others  are  forgotten.  They  continu- 
ally met  at  Lamb's  chambers  to  enjoy  his  and  each  other's 
society, — a  fine  illustration  of  how  much  good  may  be  effected 
by  one  man  of  intellect  standing  above  the  paltry  pride  of  cir- 
cumstances^ so  ridiculously  prevalent  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd  conveys  an  evidently  faithful  and  very  in- 
teresting picture  of  these  meetings. 

**  The  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his  chambers  in  Inner  Temple-lane 
were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was  considerably 
augmented,  his  fame  as  an  author  was  rapidly  extending ;  he  resided 
near  the  spot  which  he  best  loved ;  and  was  surrounded  by  a  motley 
group  of  attached  friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  parts,  and  all 
strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his  sister.  Here  the  glory  of  hb  Wednes- 
day ni^ts  shone  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre.  If  you  did  not  meet  diere 
the  favourites  of  fortune ;  auUiors  whose  works  bore  the  highest  price  in 
Paternoster-row,  and  who  glittered  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  you  might 
find  those  who  had  thought  most  deeply,  felt  most  keenly,  and  were 
destined  to  produce  the  most  lasting  influences  on  the  literature  and 
manners  of  the  age.  There  Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierce  passion 
at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of  his  idol  Napoleon,  at  other  times 
bashfully  enunciated  Hie  finest  criticism  on  art ;  or  dwelt  with  genial 
iteration  on  a  passage  in  Chaucer ;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  expatiated 
on  some  new  instance  of  energy  in  Kean,  or  reluctantly  conceded  a  great- 
ness to  Kemble ;  or  detected  some  popular  fallacy  with  the  fiiirest  and  the 
subtlest  reasoning.    There  Godwin,  as  he  played  his  quiet  rubber,  or  be- 
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nignantly  joined  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  sa^  ao  object  of  carioftity  and 
wonder  to  the  stranger,  who  had  b^en  at  one  time  shocked  or  charmed 
with  his  high  speculation,  and  at  another  awe-stmck  by  the  force  and 
graphic  power  of  his  novels.  There  Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
took  his  seat; — and  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices  was  still;  critics, 
philosophers  and  poets  were  contented  to  Ibten ;  and  toil-worn  lawyers, 
clerks  from  the  India  House,  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  grew 
romantic  while  he  spoke." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  25-27* 

The  ^^  drudgery  of  the  desk'^  to  which  Lamb  was  confined 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  thirty  years,  in  the  ^^  can- 
dle-light fog-den  at  Leadenhall'^  constitutes  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  grievous  complaint  throughout  his  correspondence. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  man  should  feel 
it  bitterly.  He  perceived  the  best  years  of  his  life  wasting, 
with  no  prospect  before  him  but  the  ruinous  profession  of 
literature  if  he  threw  up  his  situation. 

'*  *  What  a  weight  of  wearisome  prison  hours  have  I  to  look  back  and 
forward  to,  as  quite  cut  out  of  life !  and  the  sting  of  the  thing  is,  that  for 
six  hours  every  day  I  have  no  business  which  I  could  not  contract  into 
two,  if  they  would  let  me  work  task-work.'  '* 

•  ••••# 

"  '  I  am  a  prisoner  to  the  desk.  I  have  been  chained  to  that  galley 
thirty  years ;  a  long  shot.     I  have  almost  grown  to  the  wood.' " 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  *  I  sit  like  Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singing,)  with  my  breast  against 
this  thorn  of  a  desk,  with  the  only  hope  that  some  pulmonary  aflaiction 
may  relieve  me.* " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  77,  79* 

While  the  slowness  of  public  appreciation  of  works  of  ge- 
nius continues  to  extend,  in  most  instances,  far  beyond  the 
period  of  a  man's  best  days,  and  the  wary,  half-conscious,  or 
fully  conscious  minds  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries  lock 
up  their  thoughts,  silent  as  the  general  silence,  and  become 
vocal  only  as  leaders  of  the  general  voice  when  at  last  up- 
lifted ;  while  private  patronage  is  scarcely  ever  exercised  with 
any  fine  abstract  love  of  excellence,  but  merely  from  gross 
personal  motives,  and  is  liable  at  all  times  to  merge  into  pre- 
sumptive annoyance,  or  most  baneful  influence,  alike  destruc- 
tive of  independence  of  feeling  and  originality  of  production ; 
while  the  legislature  has  so  long  remained  utterly  apathetic  to 
the  interests  of  literary  men,  that  even  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  excite  a  suffi- 
ciently heartfelt  and  permanent  conviction  that  some  practi- 
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cal  consideration  is  due  to  the  pressing  drcum&tances  of  many 
of  the  first  intellects  in  the  country ;  and  while  that  intellec- 
tual body  remains  so  divided,  or  with  such  rare  and  attenuated 
habits  of  intimacy  among  its  own  members,  that  they  seldom 
know  and  feel  a  mutual  regard,  admiration,  and  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  each  other ;— there  is  no  hope  for  such  men 
as  Charles  Lamb,  except  in  their  own  abiUties,  however  pre- 
carious the  result  of  their  efforts,  and  in  their  own  fortitude. 
They  may  still  produce  and  disseminate  the  noblest  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  (if  not  otherwise  provided)  they  must  still 
live  by  the  ^^  drudgery  of  the  desk^^  or  by  any  other  drudgery 
at  which  they  ^*  heave  the  gorge/*  And  well  for  many  of  them 
if  they  fare  only  half  as  well  as  did  Charles  Lamb,  albeit  bis 
moans  under  the  endurance  are  sometimes  quite  harrowing. 

"  '  O,  for  a  few  years  between  the  grave  and  the  desk !  they  are  the 
same,  save  that  at  the  latter  you  are  the  outside  machine.' " — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  68. 

The  above  allusion  to  his  own  fixed  form  as  being  the  un- 
biuried  coffin  of  himself  is  truly  dreadful.  In  his  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  Bernard  Barton  not  to  think  of  literature  as  a 
profession,  or  as  at  all  connected  with  the  means  of  life,  he 
says,— 

** '  I  have  known  many  authors  want  for  bread»  some  repining,  otiiers 
enjoying  the  blessed  security  of  a  spunging-house,  all  agreeing  they  had 
rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers — what  not?  mther  than  the  things  they 
were.  I  have  known  some  starved,  some  to  go  mad,  one  dear  friend 
literally  dying  in  a  workhouse.  Yon  know  not  what  a  rapacious  set 
these  booksellers  are.  Ask  even  Southey,  who  (a  single  case  almost)  has 
made  a  fortune  by  book  drudgery,  what  he  has  found  them.  O,  you  know 
not,  may  you  never  know,  the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship.  Tis 
a  pretty  appendage  to  a  situation  like  yours  or  mine ;  but  a  slavery,  worse 
than  all  slavery,  to  be  a  bookseller's  dependent,  to  drudge  your  brains 
for  pots  of  ale  and  breasts  of  mutton,  to  change  your  free  TBOueHTS  mtf 

VOLUNTAEY  NUMBSES/OT  UngrodotU  TASK-WOEK.'  " — Vol.  U.  p.  89« 

This  is  all  painfiilly  true^  except  that  we  do  not  think  the 
booksellers  so  much  to  blame.  The  cause  lies  far  deeper^  and 
both  originates  in  and  expands  over  circumstances  of  a  far 
wider  compass.  The  booksellers  very  naturally  wiU  only  pur- 
chase those  works  which  they  either  believe,  or  know  firom 
experience,  the  public  will  purchase.  Hence  "men  of  ability 
^^  die  in  distress,  unacknoM^ledged  and  unknown ;  and  men  of 
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"  known  and  acknowledged  ability  often  die  in  the  same  way*.** 
This  subject)  however,  we  cannot  now  pursue. 

The  peculiar  mental  bias  and  energetic  humour  of  Charles 
Lamb  often  enabled  him  to  turn  his  griefs  to  ^^  commodity/* 
and  some  of  his  ailments  are  conveyed  in  a  ludicrous  and  gra- 
phic strain. 

'* '  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  me.  My  day 
is  gone  into  twilight,  and  I  don't  think  it  worth  the  expense  of  candles. 
My  wick  hath  a  thief  in  it,  but  I  can't  master  courage  to  snuff  it.  I  in* 
hale  suffocation  ;  I  can't  distinguish  veal  from  mutton ;  nothing  interests 
me.  Tis  twelve  o'clock,  and  Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  out  upon  the 
New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch  alertly  tucking  up  his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the 
last  office  of  mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a  groan  or  a  moral  reflection. 
If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be  at  an  end  tomorrow,  I  should  just  say, 
'  Will  it  ?'  I  have  not  volition  enough  left  to  dot  my  t's,  much  less  to 
comb  my  eyebrows ;  my  eyes  are  set  in  my  head ;  my  brains  are  gone 
out  to  see  a  poor  relation  in  Moorfields,  and  they  did  not  say  when  they'd 
come  back  again ;  my  skull  is  a  Grub-street  attic  to  let— not  so  much  as 
a  joint-stool  left  in  it ;  my  hand  writes,  not  I ;  just  as  chickens  run  about 
a  little,  when  their  heads  are  off.  O,  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  cholic, 
toothache, — an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual  organs !  pain  is 
life — the  sharper,  the  more  evidence  of  life ;  but  this  apathy,  this  death ! 
Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold, — ^a  six  or  seven  weeks'  unintermit- 
ting  chill  and  suspension  of  hope,  fear,  conscience,  and  every  thing?  Yet 
do  I  try  all  I  can  to  cure  it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and 
snuff  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all  only  seem  to  make  me  worse 
instead  of  better.  I  sleep  in  a  damp  room,  but  it  does  me  no  good  ;  I 
come  home  late  o'  nights,  but  do  not  find  any  visible  amendment ! 

'< '  It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve ;  Thurtell  is  by  this  time  a 
good  way  on  his  journey,  baiting  at  Scorpion  perhaps ;  Ketch  is  bargain- 
ing for  his  cast  coat  and  waistcoat ;  the  Jew  demurs  at  first  at  three  half- 
crowns,  but,  on  consideration  that  he  may  get  somewhat  by  showing  'em 
in  the  town,  finally  closes.' "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  148,  149. 

Bernard  Barton^  the  friend  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter 
was  addressed,  having  taken  it  in  too  literal  a  sense^  Lamb 
wrote  immediately  and  pacified  his  fears  by  declaring  he  was 
*^  rather  lethargic  than  miserable/'  and  added,  ^'  I  don't  know 
^^  but  a  good  horsewhip  would  be  more  beneficial  to  me  than 
"  physic."  So  earnest  were  his  feelings  for  those  he  loved, 
that  he  even  ^Hums  round'*  and  exults  in  the  '^drudgery  of 
"  the  desk",  calling  it  by  all  manner  of  kind  names,  directly  he 
saw  cause  to  fear  that  Bernard  Barton  was  Ukely  to  throw  up 

*  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  &c.    Exposition  of  Cansei,  p.  113. 
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such  a  means  of  existence,  which  Lamb  knew  to  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  being  dependent  upon  literature.  In  com- 
parison with  the  latter  he  proclaims  the  desk  to  be  ^a  bank;^ 
declaring  that  he  was  only  half  in  earnest  in  his  philosophies 
against  it,  and  ejaculates,  ^^  Trust  not  the  Public ;  jou  may 
'^  hang,  starve,  drown  yourself,  for  anything  that  worthy  per-- 
^*  sonage  cares/^ 

Notwithstanding  the  prolonged  drudgery  Lamb  had  en- 
dured at  the  desk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  the  habits  of  thirty  years  should  have  affected  his 
sensibilities  in  a  painful  degree,  and  made  him  look  back  to 
his  very  miseries  with  a  sort  of  regret,  as  if  in  pity  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  past  self,  and  with  those  feUow-suflferers  whom 
he  seemed  to  have  cruelly  deserted. 

'< '  I  was  set  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at  four  o'clock.  I  came  home 
for  ever ! 

"  *  I  have  been  describing  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  can  to  Wordsworth 
in  a  long  letter,  and  don't  care  to  repeat.  Take  it  briefly,  that  for  a  few 
days  I  was  painfully  oppressed  by  so  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I  went  and  set  among  'em  all  at  my  old  thirty- 
three-years*  desk  yester  morning;  and,  deuce  take  me,  if  I  had  not  yearn- 
ings at  leaving  all  my  old  pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable  laids,  at 
leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  fag,  fag,  fag ! — The  comparison  of  my  own 
superior  felicity  gave  me  any  thing  but  pleasure. 

**  *  B.  B.,  I  would  not  serve  another  seven  years  for  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds !  I  have  got  440/.  net  for  life,  sanctioned  by  act  of 
parliament,  with  a  provision  for  Mary  if  she  survives  me.  I  will  live  an- 
other fifty  years ;  or,  if  I  live  but  ten,  they  will  be  thirty,  reckoning  the 
quantity  of  real  time  in  them,  t.  e.  the  time  that  is  a  man*8  own.' " — 
Vol.ii.  pp.  ]83»  184. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  which  enhances  our  enjoyment  in 
these  delightful  volmnes,  as  in  our  recollections  of  their  ami- 
able author,  that  his  latter  years  were  relieved  firom  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  occupation,  and  that  he  attained  during  his  de- 
cline of  life  the  happy  independence  of  thought  and  action  for 
which  he  had  so  ardently  yearned*  It  is  to  this  leisure  we 
owe  his  admirable  selections  from  the  Garrick  Plays,  and 
many  other  things,  all  proving  the  fineness  of  his  taste  and 
his  devotion  to  tJie  free  spirit  of  literature.  If  at  times  he 
experienced  the  lassitude  and  ennai  of  entire  leisiure,  it  is 
easily  understood  as  a  consequence  of  the  contrast  with  his 
confirmed  habits;  but  he  would  seldom  have  experienced 
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such  a  state  had  there  been  a  due  appreciation  of  his  exqui- 
site writings  by  the  public^  as  he  would  then  have  derived 
that  additional  excitement  and  impetus  to  labour  which  the 
vigour  and  aspirations  of  early  life  render  unnecessary. 

There  are  many  admirable  criticisms  scattered  through 
these  letters^  and  most  of  them  are  hit  off  with  a  happy  bre- 
vity, combining  clear  insights^  sound  taste,  and  elaborate  ar- 
guments in  a  few  words.  Among  the  best  we  should  particu- 
larly notice  the  remarks  on  the  inimitable  writings  of  Daniel 
De  Foe  (vol  ii.  p.  34.) ;  on  Gothe's  Faust  (vol.  ii.  p.  144.); 
on  Don  Quixote^  (lb.  p.  189.);  and  on  the  project  of  a  new 
and  splendid  edition  of  Bunyan. 

"  '  A  splendid  edition  of  "  Banyan's  Pilgrim" !  Why  the  thought  is 
enough  to  torn  one's  moral  stomach.  His  cockle-hat  and  staff,  trans- 
formed to  a  smart  cock'd  beaver  and  a  jemmy  cane;  his  amice  grey,  to 
the  last  Regent-street  cot ;  and  his  painful  palmer's  pace,  to  the  modem 
swagger.  Stop  thy  friend's  sacrilegious  hand.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
B.  but  to  reprint  the  old  cuts  in  as  homely  but  good  a  style  as  possible.' " 
— ^Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Here  also  is  a  bread  and  noble  theory  of  criticism^  com- 
bining a  reproof  to  the  common  practice. 

'"  Of  the  Poems,  I  like  them,  as  a  volume,  better  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  particularly,  "  Power  and  Gentleness"—*'  The  Present"—"  Lady 
Russell" ;  with  the  exception  that  I  do  not  like  the  noble  act  of  Curtius, 
true  or  false — one  of  the  grand  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  patriotism 
—to  be  sacrificed  to  Lady  R.'s  taking  notes  on  her  husband's  trial.  If  a 
thing  is  good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  comparison  with  something 
better?  There  are  too  few  heroic  things  in  this  world,  to  admit  of  our 
marshalling  them  in  anxious  etiquettes  of  precedence.  Would  you  make 
a  poem  on  the  story  of  Ruth,  (pretty  story !)  and  Ihen  say — ^Ay,  but 
how  much  better  is  the  story  of  *'  Joseph  and  his  Breiren"  I'  "—Vol.  ii. 
p.  225. 

The  remarks  on  Shelley  by  Lamb^  who  also  misquotes  Haz- 
litt  on  the  subject,  are  painfiiUy  annoying.  Whatever  degree 
of  justice  they  may  contain  as  criticism,  they  are  unjust  in 
sentiment.  They  tend  to  depreciate  an  exalted  character. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Shelley's  friend 
concerning  certain  passages.  "  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,*'  ob- 
serves Leigh  Hunt,  ^^  is  not  aware  that  some  mistakes  at  pp. 
'^  103  and  104  of  the  second  volume  have  been  publicly  con- 
'^  tradicted ;  and  there  is  another,  a  trifling  one,  implied  in  p. 
"  321  of  the  first.    But  Shelley !    What  shall  we  say  of  the 
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^^  cold  way  in  which  this  ardent  and  most  generous  of  aspirera 
"  after  human  good  is  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  *  Ion?'  or 
^^  how  can  we  quarrel  with  the  author  of '  Ion'  for  it,  even 
'^  for  Shelley's  sake^  except  as  Shelley  himself  would  hove 
^^  done,  by  regret  and  forgiveness  ?  " 

The  criticism  on  Martin's  pictiu^s  and  prints  (page  226  of 
the  same  volume)  is  excellent,  and  all-inclusive  <^  merits  and 
defects.  Lamb's  hatred  of  the  annuals,  whidi  is  natural 
enough,  breaks  out  in  many  contemptuous  passages.  One  of 
these  *^  Gems^^  having  relied  to  insert  a  very  fine  sonnet,  on 
account  of  some  squeamishness  and  false-delicacy  on  the  part 
of  the  editors.  Lamb  exclaims, — 

<«  <  I  am  born  out  of  time.  I  have  no  conjecture  about  what  the  pre- 
sent world  calls  delicacy.  I  thought  "  Rosamund  Gray"  was  a  pretty  mo- 
dest thing.  Hessey  assures  me  that  the  world  would  not  bear  it.  I  hafe 
lived  to  grow  into  an  indecent  character.  When  my  sonnet  was  rejected* 
I  exclaimed,  '*  Hang  the  age!  I  will  write  for  antiquity*' ' 

•  ••••• 

'* '  Oh  B.  C.  my  whole  heart  is  faint,  and  my  whole  head  b  sick  (how 
is  it?)  at  this  cursed,  canting,  unmasculine  age !' " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  235,  239. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
enimciation ;  but  much  might  indeed  be  said  of  the  bad  taste, 
false  morality  and  unwhipped  vices  of  the  present  time. 
Large,  however,  as  we  should  find  the  real  amount  of  errOT" 
and  imperfection,  it  must,  no  doubt,  appear  somewhat  mag- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  heart  was  so  much  in  the 
past,  and  who  occasionally  seemed  to  love  old  things  because 
of  their  age,  and  to  hate  new  things  because  of  their  novelty. 
Lamb's  sympathies  did  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  primitive 
forms  of  things,  or  even  to  the  antique :  he  fieu*  rather  de- 
lighted in  the  old  forms  of  thinking  and  acting  among  our 
native  ancestors,  and  in  the  old  fashions  and  customs  of  civic 
man.  His  mind  was  far  more  domestic  in  its  tendencies  than 
epic ;  more  dramatic  than  pastoral ;  too  strong  in  its  alterna- 
tions between  the  heights  of  humour  and  the  depths  of  pa- 
thos to  indulge  in  the  romantic — especially  out  of  doors. 
To  such  a  constitution  of  mind  and  temperament  we  may  at- 
tribute his  studied  dislike  to  rural  scenes,  with  his  unavoid- 
able enthusiasm  when  suddenly  placed  amidst  the  grandeur 
of  nature.  A  great  reality  was  forced  upon  his  senses :  it 
was  not  a  doubtfiil  fancy.    Part  of  his  repugnance  to  the  idea 
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of  a  pastoral  or  country  life  originated  in  his  early  education^ 
associations  and  the  habits  of  years ;  while  part  was  certainly 
owing  to  his  disgust  at  what  he  believed  the  insincerity  and 
affectation  of  people  on  the  subject  of  the  romantic.  He  pre- 
ferred the  reality  of  a  look-out  firom  a  back-parlour  in  London^ 
commanding  the  prospect  of  a  small  dusty  yard  with  ^^  three 
*^  trees  and  a  pump/*  But  when  suddenly^  on  visiting  Words- 
worthy  he  found  himself  placed  among  stupendous  mountain 
sceneiy^  he  declares^ — ^^  Such  an  impression  I  never  received 
^^  from  any  objects  of  sight  before^  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I 
^  can  ever  again.  Glorious  creatures !  fine  old  fellows^  Skid- 
'^daw!'*  After  this  he  feels  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
^  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  romantic/'  which  he  always 
doubted  before. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  volumes  illustrative  of 
private  character  with  so  little  reserve,  yet  in  which  so  few 
objectionable  features  could  be  found.  The  only  thing  which 
has  seriously  annoyed  us  is  the  fact  of  Lamb  having  in  some 
fit  of  morbidity  destroyed  the  voluminous  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived firom  Coleridge,  and  then  making  atonement  to  his  own 
spleen  or  folly  by  multiplying  the  mischief  with  a  burnt  offer- 
ing of  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  other  eminent  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  deliberate  error  of  the  latter  proceeding  that 
assumes  the  most  vexatious  shape,  because  a  state  of  hypo- 
chondria, or  a  temporary  excitement  firom  the  fiunes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  '^  spiritual  callings,'*  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
the  former.  With  respect  to  the  indulgence  of  Charles  Lamb 
in  these  fiunings  and  quaffings,  he  makes  no  secret  at  all  of  his 
filling,  but  repeats  his  resolutions  of  amendment  so  continu- 
ally—sometimes jocosely,  sometimes  with  earnestness — ^yet 
without  any  apparent  change  in  his  actual  proceedings,  that 
we  perceive  his  easy  morality  on  the  point,  and  are  induced 
at  length  to  side  with  him  in  his  ^^pottle-deep'*  and  ^^  cloud- 
^^  compelling"  view,  or  at  least  to  let  his  particular  case  pass  as 
an  exception.  His  naive  confessions  supersede  and  disarm 
the  severity  of  censure,  unless  perhaps  among  those  acrimo- 
nious moiulists  who  gravely  forget  that  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  a  point  of  hospitality  in  an  English  gentleman  to  fasten 
the  door  upon  his  dining  firiends,  until  the  condition  of  all 
present  produced  that  very  singular  hallucination  of  mind 

voL.v. — N^x.  2  m  n        ^ 
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which  occasicms  the  subject  of  the  pheenomenon  to  grope  for 
the  door  underneath  the  table.  Lamb's  admission  of  his  foil- 
ing in  the  above  particulars  is  only  to  be  surpassed  in  its  hu- 
morous candour  by  certain  passages  of  a  letter  in  which, 
amidst  the  most  ludicrous  insinuations  with  reference  to  him- 
self and  the  duaker  Poet^  he  probes  the  ticklish  question  o£ 
genuine  and  permanent  moral  honesty  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  mankind. 

"  '  Your  hands  as  yet,  I  am  most  williDg  to  believe,  have  never  deviated 
into  other's  property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  you  coald  ever  com- 
mit so  heinous  an  offence ;  but  so  thought  Fauntleroy  once ;  so  have 
thought  many  besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated  as  he  hath  done. 
You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but  you  are  a  banker,  or  at  least  the  next  thing 
to  it.    I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash  must  pass  through 

your  hands,  sometimes  to  a  great  amount.     If  in  an  unguarded  hour 

but  I  will  hope  better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of 
your  persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged,  that 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion higher  cousiderations !  I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  I 
think  that  so  many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their  life,  made 
as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready, 
too  ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we  better  than  they  ?  Do  we  come 
into  the  world  with  different  necks  ?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under 
our  left  ears?  Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you?  Think  on  these 
things.  I  am  shocked  sometimes  at  the  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not  for 
their  resemblance  to  the  ape  tribe  (which  is  someUiiug),  but  for  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingerini^  8cc 

"  '  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  1  maintain  it,  bat  should  tremble.'  *'— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  160* 

With  equal  humour,  yet  in  the  deepest  vein  of  feeling  as 
of  reason,  Charles  Lamb  occasionally  toudies  on  various 
points  oB^onventional  morality,  and  elicits  new  and  profound 
viewB. 

Of  all  tile  works  which  are  most  desiderated  by  the  woiid 
at  the  present  time,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  whidh  are  most 
necessary  for  its  benefit,  a  soimd  and  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  morality,  is  the  one  which  has  been,  and 
is  likely  to  continue,  the  longest  delayed.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple enough :  such  a  work  would  tend  to  various  changes  in 
the  whole  internal  structure  of  society.  It  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  an  individual  of  the  finest  intellect,  most  enlaxged 
human  sympathies,  and  the  most  extensive  infcmnation  and 
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experience*  But  ridiculed^  hated  or  feared  as  are  all  new^ 
social  views,  even  in  theory — particularij  in  this  country, 
where  no  changes  except  such  as  denote  amelioration  of  taxes 
is  tolerated,  and  scarcely  tolerated  by  the  majorily  vt^hen  im- 
posing forms  and  prerogatives  are  at  stake, — such  a  work 
would  not  easily  find  an  author,  both  competent  to  its  execu- 
tion and  prepared  to  look  martyrdom  steadily  in  the  face. 
For  if  an  independent  fortune  saved  him  from  starvation  or 
a  jail,  it  would  hardly  prevent  his  expulsion  from  that  society 
whose  happiness  he  so  offensively  sought  to  promote ;  or  if 
admitted  into  the  company  of  conventional  purists,  it  would 
only  be  as  a  visionary  and  harmless  lunatic.  Such  a  work, 
then,  must  wait  the  progress  of  society,  until,  from  time  to 
time,  individuals  putting  forth  soimd  principles  of  morality, 
shall  gradually  insinuate,  inoculate  and  force  the  truth  through 
antagonistic  conventionalisms,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance, rational  reception  and  practical  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive ethical  philosophy  in  accordance  with  a  more  en- 
lightened nature.  Meanwhile,  with  all  due  deference  to  mo- 
rals as  at  present  cultivated  in  society,  in  churches,  colleges, 
theatres,  newspapers,  wine-vaults  and  courts  of  law,  let  us 
now  and  then  amuse  and  edify  ourselves  with  Charles  Lamb 
on  roast-pig  and  plumb-cake. 

'' '  Swiss  cheeses,  French  pies,  early  grapes,  muscadines,  I  impart  as 
freely  onto  my  friends  as  to  myself:  they  are  bat  self-extended.  But 
pardon  me  if  I  stop  somewhere — where  the  fine  feeling  of  benevolence 
giveth  a  higher  smack  than  the  sensual  rarity,  there  my  friends  (or  any 
good  man)  may  command  me ;  but  pigs  are  pigs,  and  I  myself  therein  am 
nearest  to  myself.  Nay,  I  should  think  it  an  affront,  an  undervaluing 
done  to  Nature  who  bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  me,  if  in  a  churlish 
mood  I  parted  with  the  precious  gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs  I  ever 
felt  of  remorse  was  when  a  child — my  kind  old  aunt  had  strained  her 
pocket  strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny  whole  plumb-cake  upon  me.  In  my 
way  home  through  the  Borough,  I  met  a  venerable  old  man,  not  a  mendi- 
cant,— ^but  thereabouts ;  a  look-beggar,  not  a  verbal  petitionist ;  and  in 
the  coxcombry  of  taught-charity,  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  him.  I  walked 
on  a  little  in  all  the  pride  of  an  Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden  my 
old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me ;  the  sum  it  was  to  her ;  the  pleasure  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  I — not  the  old  impostor — should  take  in  eating 
her  cake ;  the  cursed  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the  colour  of  a  Christian 
virtue,  I  had  frustrated  her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept,  and  took 
it  to  heart  so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffere^  the  like — and  I  was 
right.     It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling  hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to  me 
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ever  after.  Tlie  cake  has  long  been  masticated,  consigned  to  dnngjhii 
with  the  ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

" '  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to  us  all  than  our  aunts,  gives 
me  a  pig,  remembering  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
act  towards  it  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose/  " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp. 
71-73. 

Our  author  objecteth  to  be  accoimted  ^*  such  a  good  man  \^ 

'* '  How  cheap  that  character  is  acquired !  Pay  your  debts,  don't  bor- 
row money,  nor  twist  your  kitten's  neck  off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation, 
&c.,  your  business  is  done.  I  know  things  (for  thoughts  are  things)  of 
myself,  which  would  make  every  friend  I  have  fly  me  as  a  plague  patie&t. 
I  once  set  a  dog  upon  a  crab's  leg  that  was  shoved  out  under  a  mass  of 
sea- weeds,— «  pretty  little  feeler!  Oh!  pah!  how  sick  I  am  of  that! 
And  a  lie,  a  mean  one,  I  once  told.  I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect.'  "«• 
Vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

It  is  not  every  one^  even  among  those  most  shocked  at 
RouBseau^s  Confessions^  who  possesses  so  much  conscience 
and  self-knowledge.  How  genuine  and  deep  is  the  feeling 
conveyed  in  the  following  allusion  to  Lamb  by  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  these  letters ! 

•'  Nothing — no  discovery  of  error  or  of  crime — could  divorce  his  sym- 
pathy from  a  man  who  had  once  engaged  it.  He  saw  in  the  spendthrift, 
the  outcast,  only  the  innocent  companion  of  his  school-days  or  the  joyoas 
associate  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  he  did  not  even  make  penitence  or 
reform  a  condition  of  his  regard."— Vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

As  a  converse  to  the  above,  we  commonly  see  a  man  who 
has  been  simply  imprudent  or  unfortunate,  ^*cut^^  by  his 
respectable  friends ;  and  if  he  have  committed  an  error,  he  is 
only  to  be  possibly  restored  to  the  patronage  of  their  con- 
descending self-love  by  his  oblations  of  contrition  and  abject 
humiliation.  With  respect  to  works  of  art,  the  vulgar  cus- 
tom of  calling  out  for  "  the  moral^^  of  a  poem,  drama,  picture 
or  prose  tale,  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded  among  us^  and  we 
are  likely  to  remain  the  laughing-stock  of  the  more  philoso- 
phic German  critics  some  time  longer. 

'^  <  I  think  you  are  too  apt  to  conclude  faintly,  with  some  cold  moral, 
as  in  the  end  of  the  poem  call'd  '  The  Victory' — 

*  Be  thou  her  comforter,  who  art  the  widow's  friend ;' 

a  single  common-place  line  of  comfort,  which  bears  no  proportion  in 
weight  or  number  to  the  many  lines  which  describe  suffering.  This  is  to 
convert  religion  into  mediocre  feelings,  which  should  bum,  and  glow,  and 
tremble.    A  moral  should  be  wrought  into  the  body  and  soul,  the  matter 
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and  tendency,  of  a  poem«  not  tagg'd  to  the  end,  like  a  '  God  send  the  good 
ship  into  harbour/  at  the  conclusion  of  our  bills  of  lading.  The  finishing 
of  the  '  Sailor'  is  also  imperfect.  Any  dissenting  minister  may  say  and 
do  as  much. 

**  'These  remarks,  I  know,  are  crude  and  unwrought,  but  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  much  accurate  thinking.  I  never  judge  system-wise  of  things, 
but  fasten  often  upon  particulars.'  ** — Vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

Lamb  also  objects  to  the  farcical  and  ignorant  hypocrisy  of 
those  writers  who^  venturing  to  deal  with  human  passions  in 
action^  attempt  to  qualify  their  pages  by  interlarding  senti- 
ments of  religion,  and  the  "  proper  ^^  moral, — or  what  ttie  cha- 
racters ought  to  have  felt,  thought  and  done. 

"  *  His  book  I  '  like ' ;  it  is  only  too  stuff'd  with  scripture,  too  par- 
sonish.  The  best  thing  in  it  b  the  boy's  own  story.  When  I  say  it  is 
too  full  of  scripture,  I  mean  it  is  too  full  of  direct  quotoHons :  no  book  can 
have  too  much  of  silent  scripture  in  it ;  but  the  natural  power  of  a  story  i8 
dimimshed  when  the  uppermost  purpose  of  the  writer  seems  to  he  to  reeom- 
mend  something  eke.'  '* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  151. 

On  the  subject  of  erecting  monuments  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  benevolent  men,  we  find  sentiments  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  those  which  animated  such  men*  Lamb  thus  re- 
plies to  a  letter  respecting  a  monument  to  Clarkson,  the  suc- 
cessful advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

"  *  Dear  Madam, — I  return  your  list  with  my  name.  I  should  be  sorry 
that  any  respect  should  be  going  on  towards  Clarkson,  and  I  be  left  out 
of  the  conspiracy.  Otherwise,  1  frankly  own  that  to  pillarize  a  man's 
good  feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste.  Monuments  to  goodness, 
even  after  death,  are  equivocal.  I  turn  away  from  Howard's,  I  scarce 
know  why.  Goodness  blows  no  trumpet,  nor  desires  to  have  it  blown. 
JVe  should  be  modest  for  a  modest  man — as  he  is  for  himself.  The  vanities 
of  life — art,  poetry,  skill  military — are  subjects  for  trophies ;  not  the 
silent  thoughts  arising  in  a  good  man's  mind  in  lonely  places.  Was  I 
Clarkson,  I  should  never  be  able  to  walk  or  ride  near  the  spot  again. 
Instead  of  bread,  we  are  giving  him  a  stone.  Instead  of  the  locality  re- 
calling the  noblest  moment  of  his  existence,  it  is  a  place  at  which  his 
friends  (that  is,  himself)  blow  to  the  world,  '  What  a  good  man  is  he ! ' 
I  sat  down  upon  a  hillock  at  Forty  Hill  yesternight, — a  fine  contempla- 
tive evening, — with  a  thousand  good  speculations  about  mankind.  How 
I  yearned  with  cheap  benevolence !  I  shall  go  and  inquire  of  the  stone- 
cutter, who  cuts  the  tombstones  here,  what  a  stone  with  a  short  inscrip- 
tion will  cost ;  just  to  say,  '  Here  C.  Lamb  loved  his  brethren  of  man- 
kind." "—-Vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

Those  who  would  know  how  exactly  the  foregoing  embo- 
dies the  sentiments  of  the  philanthropic  Howard^  we  refer  to 
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the  letters  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Smith; 
to  Thomas  Thompson,  his  servant ;  and  to  Dr.  Price.  They 
are  dated  Venice,  1786.  He  speaks  of  the  project  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  him  as  ^^  a  very  distressing  affidr,'^  and  ejacu- 
lates, ^^  Never  have  I  returned  to  my  country  with  such  a 
*^  heavy  heart  as  I  now  do.  Why  could  not  my  friends^  who 
^^  know  how  I  detest  such  parade,  have  stopped  such  a  hasty 
*' measure?  As  a  private  man,  with  some  peculiarities,  I 
^^  wished  to  retire  into  obscurity  and  silence.  Indeed,  my 
^^  friend,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  thus  draped 
^^  out.  I  immediately  wrote,  and  hope  something  may  be 
^^  done  to  stop  it.  My  best  friends  must  disapprove  it.  It 
^^  deranges  and  confounds  all  my  schemes.  My  exaltation  is 
*'  my  misfortune.^* 

The  fine  principles  of  morality,  as  of  genuine  criticism  on 
works  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  peculiar  beauty,  pathos 
and  humour  of  Lamb^s  general  style,  were  received  some 
years  since  with  all  that  appreciation  which  the  censors  of 
the  press  and  instructors  of  public  taste  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  earliest  periods  to  manifest  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  productions  of  original  minds.  The  follow- 
ing specimen  is  from  the  Monthly  Review. 

"  It  will  Bcarcely  be  credited,  without  reference  to  the  article  itself,  that 
on  the  notes  the  critic  [of  the  Monthly  Review]  pronounces  this  judge- 
ment :  *  The  notes  before  us  indeed  have  nothing  very  remarkable^  except 
the  style,  which  is  formally  abrupt  and  elaborately  quaint.  Some  of  the 
most  studied  attempts  to  display  excessive  feeling  we  had  noted  for  animad- 
version,  but  the  task  is  unnecessary/  " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  307. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  once  famous  Ultra-crepidarian 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  which  was  pronounced  in  a  review  of 
a  work  by  Mr.  Weber,  who  had  quoted  one  of  Lamb's  fine 
Notes  to  the  Specimens  of  the  Old  Dramatists. 

«« <  We  have  a  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  editor  than  the 
omission  of  points,  or  the  mbapprehension  of  words.  He  has  polluted 
his  pages  with  the  blasphemies  of  a  poor  maniac,  who,  it  seems,  once 
published  some  detached  scenes  of  the  '  Broken  Heart/  For  this  unfor- 
tunate creature,  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an  apology  in  his  calami- 
tous situation ;  but  for  Mr.  Weber,  we  know  not  where  the  warmest  of 
his  friends  will  find  palliation  or  excuse.'  " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  322. 

These  things  will  be  read  with  astonishment  by  most  peo- 
ple now ;  not  omitting  those  who^  if  such  a  man  as  Charles 
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Ijamb  fell  under  their  pens  the  next  day,  would  write  just 
such  a  criticism  upon  him.  But  Lamb  had  also  sincere  ad- 
mirers in  his  lifetime — fit  audience,  though  comparatively 
few — ^who  appreciated  his  many  excellences  long  since,  and 
needed  not  the  popular  voice  to  encourage  them  in  their 
opinion. 

These  volumes  contain  several  portraits  of  Charles  Lamb. 
We  shall  begin  with  a  beautiful  one  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd. 

"  A  light  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  would  OTer- 
throw  it,  clad  in  clerk-like  black,  was  sormounted  by  a  head  of  form  and 
expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet.  His  black  hair  curled  crisply 
about  an  expanded  forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled  with  vary- 
ing expression,  though  the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad ;  and  the  nose  slightly 
curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of  the 
face  regularly  oval,  completed  a  head  which  was  finely  placed  on  the 
shoulders,  and  gave  importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminutive  and 
shadowy  stem.  Who  shall  describe  his  countenance — catch  its  quivering 
sweetness— and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words?  There  are  none,  alas!  to  an- 
swer the  vain  desire  of  friendship.  Deep  thought,  striving  with  humour; 
the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial  mirth ;  and  a  smile  of  painful 
sweetness,  present  an  image  to  the  mind  it  can  as. little  describe  as  lose.*' 
•—Vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 

We  are  also  presented  with  three  engraved  portraits^  each  of 
them  admirable  for  character.  Of  the  first,  we  cannot  judge 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness,  never  having  seen  Lamb  at 
that  early  period.  It  was  painted  by  Hazlitt,  and  has  a  set  ex- 
pression of  intellectual  concentration  and  resolute  will,  more 
in  accordance,  we  suspect,  vdth  an  idea  in  the  painter's  own 
mind  than  in  the  character  of  his  sitter.  The  other  two, 
though  one  of  them  is  almost  a  caricature,  are  striking  Uke- 
nesses.  Speaking  of  Charles  Lamb  in  their  private  social 
meetings,  Hazlitt  says^ — 

"  There  was  Lamb  himself,  the  delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the 
most  witty  and  sensible  of  men.  He  always  made  the  best  pun  and  the 
best  remark  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His  serious  conversation,  like 
hb  serious  writing,  b  his  best.  No  one  ever  stammered  out  such  fine, 
piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things,  in  half-a-dozen  half  sentences  as  he  does. 
His  jests  sodd  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon 
words.  What  a  keen,  laughing,  hair-brained  view  of  home-felt  truth ! 
What  a  choice  venom  I  He  has  furnished  many  a  text  for  Coleridge  to 
preach  upon.  There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about  him ;  nor  were  his  sweets 
or  his  sours  ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of  affectation/' 
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There  appeared  some  time  ago  an  article  in  a  popular  pe- 
riodical^ which  embodies  a  very  high  and  an  equally  just  esti- 
mate of  his  writings. 


"  As  an  essayist  Charles  Lamb  will  be  remembered  in  years  to  • 
with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  widi  Steele,  and 
with  Addison.  He  has  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  highest  order.  We  know 
of  no  inquisition  more  curious,  no  speculation  more  lofty,  than  may  be 
found  in  the  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb." 

Wit  is  poignant  truths  and  startles  all  the  faculties;  or  it 
is  the  bright  focus  of  combined  imagination  and  understand- 
ing. Not  to  pursue  the  definition^  however^  we  would  say 
that  whatever  may  be  toity  Lamb  possessed  an  uncommon 
portion  of  it.  His  best  ^^  hits^%  carefidly  collected^  would  make 
a  rare  little  volume.  But  we  cannot  say  we  should  like  to 
see  such  stuff  inserted  in  it  as  will  be  found  in  a  long  note 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  jokes  are  nothing  better  than  many  a  mere 
^^  droll*'  continually  throws  off.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Lamb 
was  the  last  man  who  would  have  liked  to  see  ^'  his  nothings 
'^  monster'd.'^  Allowing  ourselves  this  one  critical  growl,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  editor  has  completed  his  task  with 
equal  feeling  and  perspicuity,  and  a  modesty  which  has  evi- 
dently held  in  subjection  the  eloquence  he  so  eminently  pos- 
sesses. 

Lamb  passed  the  last  period  of  his  life  in  the  village,  or 
more  soundingly,  the  ^^  Himdred'^  of  Edmonton.  To  a  native 
of  that  same  rusticity,  and  an  occasional  resident,  it  was  a 
strange  yet  consistent  sight  to  observe  the  form  in  '^  derk-like 
^^  black*'  taking  a  regular  morning  walk  on  the  dusiy  London 
road,  instead  of  diving  into  the  shady  sweetness  of  the 
green  lanes.  But  we  saw  his  wistful,  half-averted  glances  at 
the  coaches  that  passed  city-ward,  and  felt  his  yearnings 
towards  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He  died  in  consequence  of 
a  trifling  accident  that  happened  to  him  during  one  of  these 
walks,  and  was  buried  in  Edmonton  churchyard.  He  had 
pointed  out  the  spot  himself  a  short  time  before  while  walk- 
ing there  with  his  sister  "  as  the  place  where  he  wished  to 
"  be  buried.*'  The  spot  is  by  no  means  romantic,  though 
something  of  the  kind  might  easily  have  been  found  among 
the  mossy,  mouldering,  carved  vaults  and  tombs  at  remote 
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tomers^  beneath  old  yew  trees^  dense  bladdliom  hedges, 
or  beside  the  venerable  buttresses  of  the  old  church  walls. 
Liamb^  however,  preferred  to  be  located,  not  only  where  the 
place  was  pretty  thick  with  companionable  tombs,  but  where 
he  could  be  nearer  the  walks  of  human  life.  His  grave-stone 
accordingly  stands,  at  a  Uttle  distance,  facing  a  footpath 
which  leads  to  the  lanes  and  fields  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
The  inscription  upon  it  is  simply  "  To  the  memory  of  Charles 
"  Lamb.  Died  27  Dec.  1834:  aged  59.^^  There,  in  fixed 
peacefulness,  among  a  crowd  of  familiar  names — names  known 
from  infimcy — ^we  often  see  it  stand  with  pallid  smile  just 
after  sunset,  while  sparrows  fly  chirruping  firom  tomb  to 
tomb,  and  ruminating  sheep  recline  with  half-closed  ^yes 
against  the  warm  flat  stone  or  grassy  mound. 


Article  VII. 


1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  {United  States)  TVeasury  on 

the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.    Dec.  4,  1833. 

2.  Report  from  the  Committee  {of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  same  subject.  March  4, 1834. 

3.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dec.  1836. 

4.  The  American  Almanac  for  1837. 

5.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  on  Finances,  3rd 

Jan.  1837. 

6.  The  Economist  Newspaper,  No.  5,  June  J,  No.  6,  June  24, 

No.  7,  July  1, 1837. 

To  a  commercial  people  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  inter- 
esting subject  for  investigation  than  the  various  phaenomena 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  the  circiunstances  affecting 
confidence  and  credit.  Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  political 
oeconomy  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  yet  so 
Uttle  determined.  Our  stock  of  recorded  facts  is  great,  and 
some  most  important  principles  have  been  established ;  yet 
our  conclusions  ^ond  reasonings  seem  doomed  to  be  not  un- 
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frequently  overturned  by  some  unprecedented  occmreiioe 
which  had  not  previously  been  taken  into  account.  This,  ve 
apprehend^  arises  from  an  undue  estimate  or  a  total  n^lect  cf 
the  disturbing  causes.  A  genieral  principle  may  be  of  die 
utmost  value^  that  is,  applicable  to  objects  of  paramount  im* 
portance,  may  be  moreover  quite  incontrovertible  as  a  prin- 
ciple,  and  yet  have  no  existence  as  a  naked  fact.  In  mechanics, 
for  instance,  the  elementary  lever  is  something  very  different 
from  any  existing  lever.  All  the  reasoning  concerning  it,  how 
beautifully  acciuate  soever  in  principle,  will  in  practice  require 
correction  for  flection,  friction  and  other  disturbing  causes. 
So  in  the  science  of  pohtical  oeconomy :  the  moment  we  come 
to  apply  its  principles,  in  other  words,  the  moment  we  come 
to  treat  it  as  an  ari^  we  find  all  sorts  of  circumstances  in  con* 
stant  operation  to  affect  our  conclusions.  In  proportion  only 
as  we  acquire  the  means  of  duly  estimating  these  disturbing 
causes,  will  be  our  skill  in  the  application  of  principles  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

As  regards  the  phsenomena  of  commercial  confidence  and 
credit,  the  United  States  of  America  have  recently  become  a 
rich  but  almost  unexplored  mine  of  information.  In  the  pre- 
sent article  we  shall  endeavour  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  infor- 
mation which  her  peculiar  circumstances  afford.  The  enthu- 
siastic Brindley  is  said  to  have  considered  seas,  lakes  and  rivers 
to  have  been  intended  by  Divine  Providence  merely  as  feeders 
of  canals.  For  the  nonce  we  will  imitate  this  mode  of  look- 
ing at  events :  we  will  view  the  fearful  revulsion  which  has 
just  taken  place  in  the  trade  of  America  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing our  field  of  knowledge  in  the  direction  we  have  pointed 
out. 

Before  we  go  into  details  it  may  be  well  to  map  out  the 
leading  events  connected  with  the  present  commercial  state 
of  America  in  their  order  c^  occurrence. 

A  spirit  of  speculation  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1833,  or  perhaps  even  somewhat  earlier, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  1835  that  it  acquired  its  greatest  impetus. 
The  business  (^banking  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  over- 
trading, and  the  increased  issue  of  paper  money  remained  un- 
checked until  the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  <^  the  present 
year. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  Government  adopted 
Taorious  measures  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spirit  of 
speculation^  and  placing  the  cimrency  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
These  measures  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  Bank  and  mer- 
cantile party,  but  were  generally  approved  of  by  the  people. 

The  current  was  however  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  the 
measures  of  Government.  Over-trading  continued  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  General  Jackson^s  administration,  and  it  was  not 
iintQ  it  received  a  check  in  the  natural  way  that  the  trading 
community  came  to  their  senses.  Then  followed  revulsion 
most  fearful ;  scarcely  any  commercial  panic  on  record  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  in- 
tensity ;  in  point  of  duration  it  has  not  yet  become  matter  of 
history,  though  we  may  presently  make  it  matter  of  conjecture. 

This  being  the  state  of  Uiings  in  the  spring  of  1837^  the 
banks  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  some  remedies 
presently  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  the  working  of  these  reme- 
dies that  the  commercial  people  of  both  hemispheres  are  so 
anxiously  watching. 

Following  the  order  of  the  above  profframme,  we  shall  ^r«/ 
present  our  readers  with  details,  as  ample  as  our  space  will 
permit,  of  the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  progress  of  specula^- 
tion,  and  the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Secondly  z  We  shall  enumerate  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  endeavour  to  trace  out  their  effect. 

These  measures  were : 

1.  The  removal  of  the  Government  deposits  firom  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  dividing  the  same  among  various  banks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  The  estabhshment  of  a  gold  in  lieu  of  a  silver  standard, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  mint  proportion  between 
the  two  metals,  and  the  discouragement  of  a  small  note  cir- 
culation. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

Thirdly :  We  shall  enter  at  considerable  length  into  the  re- 
medies adopted  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  endeavouring  to  trace  out  their  effects  upon  the  com- 
mercial interests  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain. 
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These  remedies  are, — 

!•  The  loan  of  bonds  or  post-bills,  payable  in  London  & 
twelve  months  after  date,  to  the  American  merchants^  on 
securities  not  immediately  convertible. 

2.  The  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks. 

I.  The  banking  business  of  the  United  States  is  managed, 
as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  by  numerous  joint  stock 
banking  companies,  chartered  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  respectively  located.  Of  these  banks  the 
shareholders  are  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  contri- 
bution, and  no  further.  They  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
paper  money  convertible — nominally  as  it  has  since  luifar- 
tunately  turned  out — at  the  will  of  the  holder;  the  only 
check  upon  improvident  management  being  that  which  arises 
from  active  competition  between  the  several  banks,  aided 
somewhat  perhaps  by  the  periodical  publication  of  a  balance 
sheet. 

In  addition  to  the  banks  chartered  by  the  several  States, 
the  United  States  Bank  existed  by  the  authority  of  the  gene- 
ral Government. '  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  however, 
in  1835  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  bank  now  carries  on 
business  in  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  capital  of  the  bank  is  35,000,000/.,  but  as  its 
capital  is  divided  among  twenty-five  branches,  it  of  course 
competes  co-equally  with  the  banks  of  the  several  States,  and 
therefore  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  system  of  banking 
which  there  prevails. 

The  increase  of  banking  capital  and  circulation  in  the 
United  States  has  been  great  beyond  example  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  1811  the  number  of  banks  throughout  the  Union 
amounted  to  89,  in  1815  the  number  amounted  to  208.  At 
this  latter  period  there  was  scarcely  any  specie  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States.  Specie  payments  had  been  suspended 
in  1814,  and  this  seems  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  bank- 
ing. The.  currency  was  then  wholly  of  paper,  and  it  was  also 
in  a  fearful  state  of  disorder.  Notes  were  put  into  circula- 
tion of  as  small  a  denomination  as  one  halfpenny  (a  cent),  and 
the  whole  specie  hoarded,  as  it  was  calculated  at  the  time,  did 
not  amount  to  a  million  of  our  money.     In  1820  notes  bebw 
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one  dollar  (4^.  2d.)  had  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  the 
specie  in  circulation  is  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  7^000,000  of 
dollars. 

From  the  year  1820  the  increase  of  banking  in  the  United 
States  will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Date. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Jan.  1820 
1830 
1835 
1836 

308 
320 

558 

677 

Dollars. 
137,110,111 
145,192,268 
231,250,337 
324,240,292 

Dollars. 

44,863,344 

61,323,898 

103,693,495 

185,762,506 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  one  of  the  ^^  documents  accompanying  the  Mes- 
**  sage,**  and  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
(No.  5),  gives  a  statement  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  paper  and  specie  taken  together,  which  ex- 
hibits very  clearly  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency  of  that  country. 

This  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  agree  precisely 
with  the  pubUshed  banks*  statements,  the  resiilts  of  which 
are  given  above.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  makes  de- 
duction for  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  banks  held  by  other 
banks  and  not  circulated.  Thus  corrected,  the  statement 
stands  as  follows : 


Dates. 

Paper  in 
Circulation. 

Specie  in 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Oct  1833 

Jan. 1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Dollars. 

80,000,000 

76,000,000 

82,000,000 

108,000,000 

120,000,000 

Dollars. 
4,000,000 
12,000,000 
18,000,000 
23,000,000 
28,000,000 

Dollars. 

84,000,000 

88,000,000 

100,000,000 

131,000,000 

148,000,000 

A  further  evidence  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  America,  far 
exceeding  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  statement  of  the  importation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  five  years : 
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1832  . . .  101 ,000,000  dollars. 

1833  .  . .  108,000,000 

1834  . .  .  127,000,000 

1835  .  .  .  160,000,000 

1836  . . .  174,000,000 

But  the  spirit  of  speculation  has  not  stopped  here.  The 
disposition  to  purchase  wild  lands  has  far  outstripped  the  de- 
mand for  actual  settlements,  as  the  following  table  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands  for  the  last  five 
years  will  abundantly  testify: 

1832...    3,115,376  dollars. 

1833  . .  .    4,972,294 

1834  ..  .    6,099,981 

1835  .  .  .  15,810,795 

1836  .  . .  24,000,000. 

We  shall  say  no  more*  on  this  division  of  the  subject;  tiie 
statements  we  have  given  are  quite  sufEcient  to  prove  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  overtrading  which  arose  in  or 
previous  to  1833  received  an  extraordinary  impetus  in  1835 
and  1836. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  affecting  the  currency  of  the  counti^,  which 
we  have  already  enumerated. 

1.  The  history  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  is  this.  The 
revenues  of  the  United  States  were  formerly  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Bank.  In  1833  however,  the  Bank  and  the  Go- 
vernment having  come  to  an  open  rupture.  General  Jackson, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  caused  the  **  deposits''  to  be  removed 
from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Bank^  and  placed  with 
various  State  Banks,  thence  called  ^  Deposit  Banks.'' 

In  an  article  purely  poUtico-ceconomical  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  enter  at  length  into  a  dispute  which  was,  in  the  main,  of  a 
poHtical  character.  It  may  however  be  necessary  to  state 
that  in  democratic  America  a  species  oifeud  has  finom  the 
beginning  existed  between  the  monied  class  and  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  and  as  Greneral  Jackson  was  the  d^nocratic  Pre- 

*  We  hsTe  no  means  ci  shfrninr  the  progress  of  speculation  in  railrotds,  and 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  it  far  exceeds  the  mania  in  this 
country. 
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sident,  the  difference  between  the  people's  Government  and 
the  Bank  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  1833  the  Bank  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  applying 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter^  to  which  it  was  known  General 
Jackson  was  opposed,  just  previous  to  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. Jackson,  who  has  in  all  things  shown  himself  to  be  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  braved  the  power  of  the  monied  class 
and  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Hence  the  election 
turned  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Bank  question. 

Now  then  occurred  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Bank. 
It  commenced  a  regular  system  of  curtailing  its  accustomed 
accommodation  to  the  mercantile  body,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  payment  of  the  deposits. 
The  whole  sum  to  be  removed  did  not  greatly  exceed  seven 
millions  of  dollars  (about  £1,500,000  sterling),  and  yet  on  the 
plea  of  preparing  for  the  removal,  the  Bank  continued  its 
system  of  restriction  of  discounts  for  nineteen  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  diminution  of  accommodation  had 
reached  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  for  which  they  were  pretending  to  provide.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  United  States  Bank  ope- 
rated by  means  of  twenty-five  branches  located  one  in  every 
State ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  removal  was  in  many  in- 
stances to  another  banking  house  in  the  same  street^  perhaps 
even  next  door ;  hence  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
how  any  effect,  good,  bad  or  neutral,  could  immediately  arise 
from  the  change. 

If  the  curtailment  which  actually  took  place  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  United  States  Bank  had  not  been  followed 
by  a  great  increase  of  banking  capital,  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  its  tendency  must  have  been  to  chedc  improvident  spe- 
culation* This  effect  was  however  obviated  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  banking  capital  which  followed  the  curtailment  of 
the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  United  States 
Bank  told  the  people  that  such  an  amount  of  accommodation 
was  necessaiy  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of 'the  country ;  but 
such  accommodation  they,  the  United  States  Bank,  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  afford.  What  so  obvious  a  course  as 
the  organization  of  new  banks  ?  This  was  accordingly  done 
to  the  extent  we  have  already  indicated. 
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TbiB  increase  of  banking  capital  appears  to  have  brought 
the  United  States  Bank  to  their  senses.  The  cashier  and 
prime  mover  of  the  bank  administration  soon  perceived  tiiat 
if  the  Bank  did  not  provide  assistance  the  people  would  ob- 
tam  it  elsewhere.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  18S4  the  Bank 
renewed  its  accommodation^  and  between  November  1834 
and  July  1835  it  had  increased  its  circulation  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars^  and  its  loans  and  exchanges  19,000,000{.  In 
eight  months  the  increase  of  issues  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
diminution  of  the  previous  nineieen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  its  whole  course  of  conduct  the  Bank  has  proved  that  pre- 
paration for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  never  required  any 
curtailment,  inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  augmentation  took 
place  without  a  return  of  the  deposits.  It  has  also  proved  that 
a  desire  to  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  improvident  specu- 
lation could  not  have  formed  any  part  of  its  motive^  or  tiie  Bank 
would  have  abstained  from  augmenting  its  issues  in  1834-5^ 
when  such  a  check  was  more  needed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  unavoidably  arrive  is,  that  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits  had  a  very  trifling  influence,  if 
any,  on  the  present  embarrassments.  If  tiie  measure  had 
any  influence  it  must  have  been  ratiier  of  a  beneficial  cha- 
racter. The  total  sum  removed  was  small.  Had  it  remained 
it  would  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  United  States  Bank 
through  its  branches  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  paper. 
In  the  hands  of  the  deposit-banks  it  was  not  ^permitted  to  re- 
main idle,  but  was  used  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
places  in  which  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  wane 
located. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  and  the  suppress- 
ing of  small  notes  are  measures  necessarily  so  intimatety 
blended  in  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  Gbvemment  that 
ihey  cannot  be  treated  separately. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  forbids 
the  ^^  emission  of  bills  of  credit.^^  The  object  of  this  provi- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  to  centralize  the  control  of  the  mo- 
netary system,  with  a  view  probably  to  the  production  of 
uniformity  in  the  currency.  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
the  States  Legislatures  have  managed  to  ^ve  this  dause  the 
go-by,  and  paper-issuing  banks  are  chartered  by  every  State  of 
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the  Union.  To  operate  in  any  way  upon  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States  it  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  no  less  than  twenty-six  sovereign  legislatures.  Dif- 
ficult as  this  may  appear^  the  President  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress  (December  1836)  was  able  to  announce  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  v€ry  generally  received  such  cooperation ; 
many  of  the  State  legislatures^  in  conformity  with  the  state  of 
pubUc  opinion  on  the  subject,  having  passed  acts  suppressing 
notes  of  one  and  two  dollars,  and  those  which  had  not  done 
so  having  evinced  a  disposition  so  to  do. 

Coincident  with  the  discouragement  of  a  small-note  circu- 
lation the  passage  of  the  gold  bill  here  demands  notice.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  this  act  the  standard  of  the  Ame- 
rican currency  was  silver,  the  integer  being  the  dollar^  worth 
in  the  London  market  ^/y  pence  on  the  average.  This  made 
the  approximate  par  between  England  and  America  480  dol- 
lars, 100/.  sterling,  in  conformity  with  which  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  was  four  dollars  eighty  cents.  By  the  act  in  que- 
stion, however,  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  American  eagle  and 
half-eagle  was  so  regulated  that  the  sovereign  became  worth 
four  dollars  eighty-seven  cents,  being  a  difference  of  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  in  favoiu"  of  gold,  and  at  this  rate  the  sove- 
reign was  declared  current  by  the  bill. 

One  effect  of  this  bill  was  to  estabhsh  two  pars  of  exchange : 
a  gold  par,  fixed  and  invariable,  of  487  dollars  =100/.,  and  a 
silver  approximate  and  variable  par,  averaging  480  dollars  to 
the  100/.,  the  difference  being  about  1^  per  cent.  Hence  a 
rate  of  exchange  which  would  provide  for  an  exportation  of 
silver  would  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  an  export  of  gold. 
This  effect,  however,  is  obviously  temporary.  Silver  under 
such  a  law  would  leave  the  United  States  until  its  price  rose 
there '  and  fell  here,  until  at  length  it  would  be  indifferent 
(supposing  exchange  to  continue  advancing)  which  metal  to 
export.  This  effect  has  actually  occurred.  In  New  York, 
previous  to  the  suspension  of  specie-payments,  silver  of  an 
exportable  kind  and  in  quantity  bore  a  premium,  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  of  something  more  even  than  the  difference 
between  the  two,  whilst  in  L#ondon  it  has  been  gradually  de- 
cUning  in  price  since  the  latter  months  of  last  year.  Sup- 
posing silver  to  bear  a  premium  of  1^  per  cent,,  sovereigns 
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remaining  at  par,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
metal  to  export ;  if  silver  dollars  advanced  beyond  this,  gold 
remaining  at  par,  the  latter  would  be  exported  in  preference 
to  silver  until  the  values  were  equalized.  At  the  period  of 
the  last  advices  gold  and  silver  were  nearly  at  par  as  regards 
each  other,  both  being  at  an  equal  premium  in  the  depre- 
ciated bank  paper.  Sovereigns  i were  worth  5dol.  20  cents  io 
5dol.  25  cents,  which  is  6/^  to  7t%  P^''  c^^*-  premium,  the 
mean  being  7x0^  whilst  doUars  were  from  6  to  8  per  cent, 
premium. 

Until  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  current  in  the  United 
States  had  time  to  regulate  itself  to  the  new  standard,  the 
tendency  would  be  for  silver  to  leave  America  and  gold  to 
flow  in,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  influx  would  find 
its  principal,  we  may  say  its  only  source,  in  Europe,  deduct- 
ing of  course  the  production  of  the  American  mines.  But 
why  would  America  take  gold  from  Europe,  or  rather  why 
would  Eiu-ope  part  with  her  gold  to  America?  Evidently  be- 
cause America  bid  high  for  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Con- 
gress suddenly  determined  to  call  100/.,  101/.  \0s,  (for  the 
gold  bill  was  nothing  more  than  this).  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Every  one  who  owed  a  debt  to  America  had  a  means 
of  paying  it  at  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent.,  whilst  Americans 
having  debts  to  pay  in  England— debts,  observe,  contracted 
in  pounds  sterUng, — would  not  be  exempted  from  payment  in 
full  by  any  law  of  their  own  making.  Was  there  any  evil  to 
England  in  thus  having  gold  drawn  from  her  ?  No.  It  was  a 
decided  benefit,  not  an  evil.  The  soldier  in  the  song  "  who 
^^  spends  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day^*  might  just  as 
reasonably  sigh  for  the  loss  of  his  sixpence. 

And  what  has  the  drain  of  gold  amounted  to  afier  all?  The 
whole  quantity  of  gold  coin  current  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  1836  was  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  10,000,000  dollars.  To  be  quite  on  the  safe  side  let  us 
call  the  whole  amount  12,000,000  dollars;  of  this  amount 
about  one  fourth  is  calculated  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
mines  of  Georgia,  the  CaroUnas  and  Virginia,  the  quantity 
now  averaging  something  over  700,000  dollars  per  annum. 
This  would  leave  about  2,000,000/.  sterUng  as  having  been 
derived  from  France  and  England,  chiefly  the  latter;  and 
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this  is  the  sum  which  has  frightened  ftie  Bank  Directors*  and 
the  British  mercantile  public  fairly  out  of  their  propriety. 

This  sum  then  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  European 
stock  of  gold.  It  may  be  first  derived  from  England  or  from 
France,  or  from  both,  but  ultimately  it  amoimts  to  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  aggregate  stock  of  Europe.  Let  us  now  look 
to  the  ulterior  consequences.  The  withdrawal  of  so  much 
gold  will,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  currency,  cause 
a  decline  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  This  is  only  an- 
other mode  of  saying  that  the  price  of  gold  will  rise.  But  the 
production  of  gold  is  regulated  by  laws  differing  in  no  respect 
from  those  which  govern  the  production  of  other  commodities. 
An  advance  in  price  will  stimulate  the  gold  producers  of  South 
America  in  the  same  manner  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
cotton  would  increase  the  exertions  of  the  cotton  producers 
of  North  America.  If  the  small  quantity  demanded  by  the 
United  States  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  assignable  advance  in 
the  price  (that  is,  an  assignable  decline  in  the  prices  of  all 
other  commodities  estimated  in  gold)  we  should  most  cer- 
tainly have  an  increased  production  and  export  from  the 
Brazils  and  other  gold-producing  coimtries.  On  no  account 
therefore  ought  the  American  gold  bill  to  have  been  viewed 
with  alarm  by  Europeans.  We  might  almost  as  well  prate 
about  a  drain  of  tin  plate  or  bar-iron. 

Long  before  the  late  suspension  of  specie  payments  the 
channels  of  circulation  in  the  United  States  appear  to  have 
been  filled.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  stated,  the  de- 
mand for  gold  for  America  had  ceased.  It  may  be  hereafter 
that  more  gold  will  be  demanded  by  America.  She  will  re- 
turn to  specie-payments  and  re-demand  the  amount  which  she 
is  now,  for  a  time,  parting  with.  She  may  suppress  all  notes 
of  a  higher  denomination  than  one  and  two  dollars,  those  of 

*  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  in  his  pamphlet,  page  29,  states  that  2,300,000/1  went  to 
America.  This  is  near  enough  to  our  estimate.  At  page  30  he  speaks  of  the  gold 
bill  as  having  raised  "  the  current  value  of  the  English  sovereign  from  4*44  dollars 
*'  to  4'87i,  or  8i  per  cent,  above  its  previous  current  value.''  This  is  a  gross  mistake : 
4*44  vras  Uie  assumed  ^mit  of  exchange,  vrhich  being  erroneous  caused  exchange  to 
be  quoted  at  an  apparent  premium  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  average.  The  **  current'' 
value  of  the  sovereign  was  on  the  average  4*80,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text  As 
to  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  eagle,  Mr.  Palmer  is  correct  in  stating  it  at  246 
grains,  but  that  was  so  much  more  than  ten  dollars  ought  to  have  contained,  that 
iht  few  that  were  formerly  coined  were  exported  or  mdted. 
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five  or  ten  dollars  for  instance.  This  we  have  no  doubt  will 
ultimately  take  place.  This  panic  and  suspension  is  a  mere 
episode,  and  not  an  iminstructive  one,  in  the  monetary  history 
of  America,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  the 
administration  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  convenient.  To 
any  new  demand  for  gold  which  may  arise  fix)m  the  above- 
named  cause,  the  principles  which  we  have  just  laid  down 
apply.  If  the  new  demand  for  gold  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
price  (that  is  depress  the  prices  of  all  commodities  estimated 
in  gold)  to  an  assignable  extent,  it  would  stimulate  the  motive 
to  produce  gold ;  but  we  need  not  again  go  over  this  ground. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  recall  the  principles  to  the  reader's  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  American  Government 
to  get  rid  of  the  circidation  of  small  notes  and  replace  them 
by  a  gold  currency,  we  must  here  mention  what  is  called  the 
^^  Specie  Circular,^*  a  measiu^  rendered  necessary,  by  the  ex- 
cessive speculation  in  wild  lands  which  we  have  already  re- 
corded in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  This  we  shall  state  in 
the  President's  own  words : 

"  The  safety  of  the  public  funds  and  the  interest  of  the  people  required 
that  these  operations  (excessive  land-purchases  and  their  effects)  should 
be  checked ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments  to  adopt  all  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  produce 
that  desired  efftct.  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issuing  of 
the  order  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
requiring  payment  qf  the  public  lands  to  be  made  in  specie,  with  one  excep- 
tion, until  the  15th  of  the  present  month  (December)  in  favour  of  actual 
settlers.  The  measure  has  produced  many  salutary  consequences.  It  has 
checked  the  career  of  the  Western  banks  and  has  given  them  additional 
strength  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since  pervaded  our 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  European  commercial  cities.  By  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the  means  of  specu- 
lation and  retarded  its  progress  in  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the 
public  lands.  ♦  •  ♦  •  It  is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  of  silver 
and  gold,  there  to  enter  permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country  and 
place  it  on  a  firmer  foundation." 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  last  measure  of  the  United  States 
administration  calculated  to  have  any  influence  on  the  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  on  the  state  of  commercial  confidence  and 
credit ;  we  mean  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
General  Government  among  the  several  State  Governments 
for  safe  keeping. 
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A  bill  *^  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money** 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
June  1836.   This  act  provides,  among  other  things, 

"  that  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Ist  of  January  1837,  reserving  the  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars^  shall 
be*  deposited  with  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their  respective  repre- 
9entation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  by  law  authorize  their  Treasurer  or  other  competent  authori- 
ties to  receive  the  same  in  the  terms  hereinafter  specified ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  Treasurer  or  other 
competent  authorities  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
aforesaid,  which  certificates  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal  obligations 
of  common  depositories  of  public  mtmeyfor  the  safe  keeping  and  repayment 
thereof,  and  shall  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  receiving  the  same  to  pay 
the  said  money  and  everj'  part  thereof  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying any  wants  of  the  public  Treasury  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
5,000,000  dollars  aforesaid." 

The  act  further  provides  ^^  that  if  any  State  refuse  its  pro- 
*^  portion  the  same  may  be  deposited  with  other  States/^  and 
lastly,  that  the  distribution  be  made  by  quarterly  payments. — 
American  Almanac^  1837. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  under  discussion  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  would,  afler  deduct- 
ing the  5,000,000  dollars,  reach  22,000,000  dollars*.  Owing 
however  to  the  great  increase  of  the  two  principal  sources  of 
revenue,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands  and  the  cus- 
toms, the  same  reached  nearly  37,000,000  dollars.  ^^  You 
*^  will  perceive,*'  says  the  late  President  in  his  last  message, 
"  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy,  that  the 
^^  financial  means  of  the  country  keep  pace  with  its  improve- 
"  ments  in  all  other  respects.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
"  during  the  present  year  will  amoimt  to  about  47,691,898  dol- 
*^  lars ;  those  from  customs  being  estimated  at  22,523,151  dol- 
"  lars ;  those  from  lands  at  about  24,000,000  dollars;  and 
"  the  residue  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  expenditures 
"  for  all  objects  during  the  year  are  estimated  not  to  exceed 
^'  22,000,000  dollars  t,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 


*  See  the  American  Almanac  for  the  present  year,  page  Ul,  where  a  table  of 
the  proportions  is  given, 
t  £4,500,000  sterling. 
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sury  for  public  purposes  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy  next 
*^  (1837)  of  about  41,723,959  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  ex- 
^^  ception  of  5,000,000  dollars,  Ttdll  be  transferred  to  the  seyeral 
^^  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  regula- 
*^  ting  the  deposits  of  the  public  money/* 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  the  time  relative  to  political  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  existence  of  a  surplus  revenue.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  surplus  revenue  is  dangerous  to  the  tranquilUty 
and  freedom  of  the  American  people.  The  distribution  of  the 
said  surplus  is  evidence  of  the  political  virtue  of  the  General 
Government,  but  the  only  safe  course  evidently  is  a  reduction 
of  taxation  equal,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  to  the  ex- 
cess. This  has  been  agitated.  The  tariff  is  to  be  reduced 
more  rapidly  than  the  law  of  1833  provided,  but  still  not  so 
rapidly  or  to  so  great  an  extent  as  we  apprehend  it  should  be. 

By  the  act  in  question  the  duties  on  all  articles  paying 
more  than  30  per  cent.,  ad  valorem^  were  to  be  reduced  by 
10  per  cent,  every  other  year  until  1841,  when  half  the  re- 
maining excess  was  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  other  half  in  1842. 
The  effect  of  this  law  on  heavy  woollens  paying  50  per  cent, 
would  be  as  follows  : 

In  1833.  three  per  cent,  would  be  deducted,  leaving  47  per  cent. 

In  1835, 44     ... 

In  1837, 41     ... 

In  1839, 38     ... 

In  1841,  nine  per  cent 29    ••• 

In  1842, 20     ... 

Dming  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposition  was  made 
to  reduce  the  tariff  at  once  to  the  scale  of  1842,  but  whether 
the  proposition  has  ripened  into  a  law  or  whether  it  remains 
over  till  the  next  session  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  If 
it  become  law  our  impression  is  that  it  will  prove  inadequate 
to  the  necessary  reduction  of  revenue.  Cheapness,  conse- 
quent upon  reduced  taxation,  will  stimulate  consumption,  and 
in  many  cases  an  increase  of  revenue  will  follow  a  reduction 
of  duty.  We  shall  not  push  this  question  fiirther,  but  shall 
retiun  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  its  effects  on  the 
American  money  market. 
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The  sum  to  be  distributed  is  in  round  numbers  37,000,000 
dollars,  in  quarterly  payments  of  9,250,000  dollars.  The  first 
payment  was  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  similar 
payments  were  to  be  made  and  we  presume  have  been  since 
made  quarterly.  The  measure,  during  the  interval  between 
its  adoption  and  its  first  operation,  was  attacked  by  the  Bank 
party  with  that  excessive  virulence  and  disregard  of  reasoning 
which  distinguishes  the  minority  opposed  to  the  Government. 
Stripped  of  this  virulence  the  ai^ument  of  Uie  anti-democratic 
party  amounted  to  this:  that  the  preparation  for  this  payment 
would  compel  the  deposit-banks  to  curtail  their  circulation  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1833-4. 

Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  great  absurdity.  Many 
of  the  deposit-banks  of  the  General  Government  were  also  the 
deposit-banks  of  their  respective  States,  hence  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  distribution  would  amount  to  a  sim- 
ple transfer  from,  one  account  to  another,  without  requiring 
any  preparation  whatever.  In  other  cases  the  transfer  would 
be  made  from  one  bank  to  another.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
any  preparation  the  paying-bank  might  deem  it  prudent  to 
make  would  be  precisely  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
accommodation  which  the  bank  expecting  to  receive  would 
feel  itself  justified  in  affording.  Anticipation  we  are  quite 
convinced  may  safely  be  set  against  preparation;  so  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  quarterly  transfer  of  a 
sum  equal  to  about  2,000,000/.  from  one  depository  to  another, 
and  in  many  instances  from  one  account  in  the  same  deposit- 
ory to  another,  could  possibly  produce  any  disastrous  effects. 

If  the  argument  of  the  United  States  Bank  party  be  worth 
anything  it  appUes  with  threefold  force  to  the  payment  of  our 
dividends ;  which  amoimts  to  a  sum  of  7,000,000/.  quarterly 
on  the  average.  We  never  hear  of  alarm  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  Uie  dividends,  though  we  do  hear  of 
^'  improv^ent  in  the  money  market'*  from  ihe  payment  of 
the  said  dividends.  This  improvement  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  many  people  imagine,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
payment  is  anticipated.  You  are  known  to  be  entitled  to  a 
dividend  and  have  moreover  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest 
man — have  you  any  difficulty  under  such  circumstances' in 
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anticipating  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  what  is  due  to  you  ? 
As  for  pressure  from  preparation,  it  certainly  does  not  occur, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  not  necessary,  the  Bank 
directors  having  frdl  confidence  that  the  first  million  paid  out 
will  be  re-deposited  long  before  the  second  million  is  demanded. 
Like  the  daily  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the  earth's 
surface,  the  moisture  is  speedily  restored  in  the  shape  of  re- 
freshing dews  and  invigorating  showers. 

To  conclude  our  observations  on  this  general  division  of  the 
subject ;  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the 
several  measures  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
to  render  the  currency  of  the  country  much  more  steady,  uni- 
fonn  and  sound  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Circum- 
stances to  be  hereafter  noticed  have  since  occurred  to  thwart 
for  a  time  the  measures  of  Government ;  but  when  the  efiects 
of  these  subsequent  events  have  passed  away  the  beneficial  cha- 
racter of  the  measiu-es  in  question  will  we  doubt  not  make  them- 
selves manifest.  The  spirit  of  speculation,  though  too  strong 
to  be  repressed, was  somewhat  checked;  and  had  the  Bank  and 
mercantile  party  fully  cooperated  with  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  opposing  it  in  every  possible  way,  we  have  not  much 
doubt  that  the  present  disasters  might  have  been  avoided. 

III.  We  now  approach  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the  remedies  adopted 
by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States,  led  on  by 
the  United  States  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  state  of  excessive  specu- 
lation described  in  the  first  portion  of  this  article. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time  was  the  loan  of  bonds 
or  post-bills,  payable  in  London  at  twelve  months  after  date, 
to  the  American  merchants,  on  securities  not  immediately  con- 
vertible in  the  then  state  of  the  New  York  money  market. 

As  this  loan  involves  the  rationale  of  relief  to  mei^^hants 
during  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Almost  every  newspaper  reader — and  who  in  this  day  is 
not? — must  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  which  we 
are  about  to  investigate ;  we  shall  therefore  touch  upon  them 
very  briefly. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  embarrassment  which  naturally 
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succeeded  the  period  of  excessive  speculation  in  America  was, 
that  the  merchants  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  inconvertible 
nature  of  the  ordinary  mercantile  secimties  and  to  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  realizing  mercantile  property,  foimd  themselves 
incapable  of  making  their  remittances  to  this  country ;  hence 
their  credit  here  was  well  nigh  destroyed,  and  the  large  Ame- 
rican houses  in  their  turn — ^the  Wildes,  the  Wilsons,  and  the 
Wiggins — were  thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  bankruptcy. 
This  state  of  things  was  naturally  much  dreaded  by  the  mer- 
cantile and  productive  classes  in  America,  and  the  banking 
establishments  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  adopting  an 
extraordinary  remedy,  even  though  the  remedy  should  not 
be  unmixed  with  evil. 

In  this  pressing  emergency  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
came  to  the  bold  determination  of  issuing  a  species  of  pro- 
missory note  or  post-bill*  payable  twelve  months  after  date 
in  London  and  some  other  European  cities.  These  were 
advanced  to  the  merchants  of  New  York  on  securities  not 
immediately  available,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
good  their  most  pressing  engagements  in  this  country  in 
spite  of  the  unsaleableness  of  mercantile  property. 

It  is  said  that  sums  which  the  several  banks  resolved  to 
loan  would  amount  to  D.  16,000,000:  whether  that  sum  was 
actually  taken  up  we  know  not ;  this  however  is  certain,  that 
large  amounts,  for  some  time  succeeding  the  measure,  came 
into  the  London  market,  to  the  great  reUef,  though  unfortu- 
nately not  to  the  salvation,  of  the  large  American  houses. 

Before  we  go  a  step  further  in  this  investigation,  we  must 
remark  that  all  our  subsequent  reasonings  assume  that  the 
rehef  had  some  effect.  If  it  were  so  small  as  to  have  no 
e^ect  on  the  trade,  then,  however  much  it  may  have  relieved 
half  a  dozen  individuals,  as  regards  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended,  namely  to  sustain  confidence  and  credit,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  wholly  unprofitable  and  useless.  That 
it  has  had  some  effect  we  have  no  doubt,  and  the  object  of  our 
subsequent  remarks  is  to  trace  out  its  nature.  As  to  its 
degree,  we  have  no  intention  of  determining  it  positively ;  we 
shall  therefore  treat  it  hypothetically. 

*  They  have  acquired  the  name  of  bonds^  but  for  what  reason  we  cannot 
imagine. 
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In  order  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  relief  on  the  state  of 
trade^  first  in  America  and  second  in  Ghreat  Britain^  it  will 
be  necessary  carefully  to  consider  in  what  really  consists  that 
which  is  usually  termed  a  period  of  pressure. 

The  first  indication  of  a  period  of  pressure  is  a  downward 
tendency  of  prices.  We  say  a  doumward  tendency  in  pre- 
ference  to  a  decline^  because  the  pecuniary  difficulty  is  fdt 
the  instant  the  disposition  to  purchase  ceases — ^in  other  words, 
the  instant  the  tendency  prevails. 

The  manner  in  which  Uiis  tendency  may  be  brought  about 
may  be  thus  explained. 

The  price  of  an  article  must  in  the  long  run — ^that  is,  on 
the  average  of  a  period — ^be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  outlay 
employed  in  its  production^  together  with  the  prevailing  rate 
of  profits  to  the  producer.  If  the  price  at  any  time  £dl 
below  this^  the  producer  will  diminish  his  activity  until  the 
reduced  supply  adapts  itself  to  the  demand^  and  prices  again 
advance  to  a  remunerating  rate.  If  the  price  of  an  article 
advance  above  the  remunerating  rate^  the  producer  wiU  in- 
crease his  activity — will  borrow  more  capital  for  instance  on 
higher  terms ;  perhaps  two  other  competitors  will  come  into 
the  field  as  producers  of  the  article  in  question  until  the  sup- 
ply again  adapts  itself  to  the  demand^  and  prices  once  more 
adjust  tiiiemselves  at  the  remunerating  level. 

If  all  ihe  phsenomena  of  production  and  prices,  all  the 
nameless  changes  of  supply  or  demand,  were  accompanied  by 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  &cts  as  they  occurred^  that  is, 
if  ihe  facts  and  opinion  of  the  facts  at  all  times  coincided^  there 
would  be  no  such  things  as  over-trading  or  under-trading. 
A  small  increase  of  demand  operating  at  once  upon  price 
would  stimulate  production  to  a  degree  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  increase  of  supply^  and  when  that  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the  stimidus  of  a  price  above  the 
level  would  be  removed^  and  production  would  continue  to  be 
co-extensive  with  consumption,  supply  with  demand. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  the  fact  itself  are  not 
coincident  in  point  of  time ;  and  the  following  is  ihe  order  in 
which  the  events  of  over-trading  and  subsequent  pressure  in- 
variably occur. 

We  must  begin  by  supposing  a  period  of  quiescence.     The 
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prices  of  commodities  generally  are  at  a  remunerating  rate, 
and  production  is  co-extensive  with  consumption.  Let  us 
now  suppose  some  circumstance  to  occur  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  exportable  goods.  Owing  to  the  natural  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  in  America  for  instance,  the  stocks 
of  goods  have  there  been  considerably  reduced,  and  advancing 
prices  have  sent  a  demand  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prices 
consequently  advance  here,  and  every  manufacturer  hastens 
to  exert  all  his  powers  of  production  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  increased  profits.  His  first  efibrts  are 
successfiil.  This  stimulates  him  to  further  efibrts,  and  he 
goes  on  producing  not  merely  till  a  carefiil  calculation  would 
inform  him  that  the  demand  must  be  satisfied,  but  so  long  as 
the  stimulus  of  price  continues  unchecked.  The  American  im- 
porter in  like  manner  obeys  the  same  impulse,  and  continues 
to  send  forward  fi*esh  orders  so  long  as  the  high  price  con- 
tinues, without  stopping  to  ask,  if  it  be  possible  that  the  ex- 
cessive importation  can  be  consumed  within  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Whilst  the  high  price  has  thus  operated  as  a  decided 
stimulus  to  production,  it  has  at  the  same  time  afibrded  a 
check  to  consumption.  Thus  at  the  same  time  we  have  two 
causes  in  operation  to  promote  the  accumulation  of  stocks. 

If  the  demand  for  goods  were  at  all  times  direct  from  the 
dealer  who  supplies  the  consumer  to  the  producer  or  im- 
porter, knowledge  of  the  facts  would  not  be  difficult  of  attain- 
ment—opinion as  to  the  facts  would  be  easy  of  formation. 
But  during  a  period  of  advancing  prices,  every  dealer  in  a 
given  article  is  desirous  of  possessing  it,  knowing  that  it  will 
grow  more  valuable  in  his  hands  from  day  to  day.  When 
one  holder  is  satisfied  with  his  profit,  he  will  always  find 
another  person  perhaps  more  sanguine  than  himself  to  ease 
him  of  his  merchandize,  and  thus  an  article  may  pass  through 
a  dozen  hands  before  it  reaches  the  consimier.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  speculative  demand,  and  may — in  fact  invariably 
does — go  on  long  after  the  actual  demand  for  consumption  has 
received  its  check  by  the  advance  of  prices.  Thus  a  great 
speculative  demand  is  not  unfrequently — indeed  is  always  at 
the  latter  stage — coincident  with  a  diminishing  consumption. 

The  dealer  who  supplies  the  consumer  is  the  first  to  ob- 
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tain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Prom 
him  the  knowledge  extends  to  the  wholesale  dealer;  from 
him  to  the  speculative  dealer ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  im- 
porter or  producer ;  but  not  until  the  last  impulse  to  import- 
ation or  production  has  gone  forth  and  is  actively  working 
its  effects.  At  this  stage  there  is  a  sudden  pause  in  prices, 
now  at  the  very  pinnacle.  The  commercial  world  now,  but 
unfortunately  not  sooner,  begin  to  examine  stocks.  In  first 
hands  they  are  discovered  to  be  large,  in  addition  to  ample 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  In 
short  it  is  discovered  that  there  has  been  over-trading,  and 
all  who  were  before  anxious  to  buy  are  now  equally  anxious 
to  sell.  Now  it  is  that  prices  exhibit  the  downward  tend- 
ency; in  the  next  place  they  fall  more  or  less  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  previous  advance  and  consequent  stimulus  has 
been  more  or  less  great. 

This  then  is  a  pressure —a  period  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment. What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  no  remedy  but  that 
which  is  self-working.  The  decline  of  prices  carries  with  it 
its  own  remedy,  and  this  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  explain. 

The  moment  a  knowledge  of  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
spreads  abroad,  the  disposition  to  purchase  (as  we  have  al- 
ready stated)  ceases.  Even  without  waiting  for  the  actual 
decline  of  prices,  orders  cease  to  be  transmitted,  or  at  all 
events  are  very  sparingly  transmitted  to  the  producer.  Pre- 
sently, as  holder  after  holder  becomes  anxious  to  sell,  prices 
fall  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length  they  are  far  below  the  re- 
munerating mean,  and  production  is  at  its  minimum. 

But  the  same  cause  which  checks  production  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  consumption,  and  hence  we  have  two  causes 
simultaneously  in  operation  to  bring  about  a  diminution  oi 
stocks. 

What  we  have  stated  as  to  the  cause  of  ignorance  of  the 
fact  of  a  rapid  increase  of  stocks,  appUes  equally  to  the  case 
of  a  rapid  diminution.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  speculation, 
demand  is,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  from  hand  to  moutlu 
Hence  while  the  real  consumptive  demand  is  actually  great, 
demand  considered  in  reference  to  the  importers,  producers 
and  first  holders  appears  to  be  small.  Goods  change  hands 
only  once  or  twice,  where,  in  the  event  of  a  rising  market. 
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they  would  change  hands  many  tnnes.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  retailers  will  all  be  moved  off  before  the  demand  extends 
to  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  these  again  will  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  like  a  substantial  increase  of  demand  has 
taken  place.  At  length,  however,  the  demand  does  extend  to 
first  holders,  and  they  are  enabled  to  make  sales  at  prices 
which  were  before  merely  nominal.  At  the  next  stage  prices 
advance,  and  this  again  induces  an  examination  of  stocks, 
when  it  is  discovered  that  diminution  of  stocks  has  far  out- 
stripped the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  prices  advance  with  a 
rapidity  commensiuate  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
previous  depression. 

We  have  now  traced  out  a  complete  cycle  of  fluctuation, 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  section  of  our  article,  to  which  the  explanation  just 
given  must  be  received  as  a  species  of  preface. 

Just  as  the  American  holders  of  British  goods  had  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  sell,  as  a  means  of  making  their  remittances, 
and  prices  were  consequently  decUning  rapidly — just  as  a 
general  conviction  had  seized  the  mercantile  body  that  stocks 
were  excessive,  and  consequently  no  buyers  could  be  found 
— just,  in  short,  as  the  stimulus  was  removed  from  produc- 
tion, and  transferred  to  consumption,  where  it  was  wanted, 
the  American  banks  step  in,  and  tender  to  the  mercantile 
body — ^what  ?  A  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  making 
sales  at  a  sacrifice — a  means  of  upholding  prices  more  or  less: 
this  we  take  to  be  the  most  striking  effect  of  all  exten- 
sive assistance  rendered  to  merchants  during  a  period  of  em- 
barrassment, and  it  is  important  to  trace  the  measure  through 
all  its  several  stages  to  its  remotest  consequences. 

We  have  seen  that  a  decline  of  prices  is  a  condition  with- 
out which  the  excessive  production  of  an  article  or  class  of 
articles  cannot  receive  its  due  check — without  which  an  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  consumption  cannot  be  given.  A  de- 
cline of  prices  can  only  happen  from  an  active  disposition  to 
sell,  in  the  same  way  that  an  advance  can  only  arise  from  an 
active  disposition  to  purchase. 

If  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  mercantile  class  be  to  an 
extent  entirely  to  obviate  the  necessity  and  therefore  the  dis- 
position to  sell,  it  becomes  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  a 
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portion  of  the  stock  of  goods  from  the  market.  Men  who 
before  would  have  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  a  price 
which  would  involve  only  a  moderate  loss,  will  now  determine 
to  await  the  chapter  of  accidents,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  turn  up  in  their  favour.  Having  their  immediate  wants 
supplied,  they  will  not  listen  to  an  offer  which  falls  short  of 
their  price ;  the  markets  consequently  assume  an  appearance 
of  steadiness,  and  prosperity  is  thought  to  be  restored ;  this 
appearance  may  even  regenerate  a  disposition  to  speculate,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  an  advance  of  prices  in  the  face  of  ex- 
cessive stocks,  simply  because  the  quantity  of  goods  removed 
from  the  field  of  competition  has  reduced  the  quantify  actu- 
ally in  the  market  to  something  within  the  prevailing  de- 
mand. 

Let  us  now  push  oiu*  inquiry  a  point  fruther,  namely,  to 
the  immediate  consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  Prices 
we  have  supposed  have  been  upheld,  and  perhaps  even  ad- 
vanced ;  what  is  this  but  a  continuation  of  the  stimulus  to 
production,  and  of  the  check  upon  consumption  ?  Producers 
and  importers  do  not  regulate  their  transactions  by  any  care- 
ful and  accurate  examination  of  stocks  and  average  consump- 
tion, all  they  regard  is  the  inducement  which  the  price  holds 
out.  Even  supposing  them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  instituting 
such  an  examination,  and  to  be  most  perfectly  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  average  consumption,  and  consequently  of  the 
perfect  inadequacy  of  that  consumption  to  absorb  the  existing 
stocks,  the  bare  fact  of  a  continuance  of  high  prices  would  lead 
them  first  to  a  suspicion,  and  subsequently  to  a  conviction,  that 
some  new  demand  had  arisen.  Being  unable  to  account  for 
the  phaenomenon,  they  would  assume  a  new  demand  as  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  this  they  might 
do  without  being  chargeable  with  any  gross  violation  of  the 
philosophy  of  trade.  Thus  production  would  go  on  without 
any  check,  until  the  quantity  actually  in  the  market  should 
become  equal  to  the  effective  demand ;  the  reserved  stock  in 
the  hands  of  those  holders  who  by  the  supposition  had  been 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  selling,  being  an  actual  surplus, 
to  be  brought  forward  and  produce  its  effects  on  the  market 
at  some  future  period. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  effective  demand.  The  efiective 
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demand  we  must  not  foi^t  would  necessarily  be  materially 
affected  by  a  continuance  of  high  prices :  the  check  upon 
consumption  which  is  afforded  by  a  high  price  is  so  obvious, 
and  has  been  so  often  adverted  to,  that  we  shall  do  no  more 
in  this  place  than  remind  the  reader  that  on  our  supposition 
it  has  been  continually  in  operation  to  produce  an  accumula- 
tion of  stocks,  independent  of  the  reserved  stocks,  as  we  have 
taken  leave  to  call  them,  arising  out  of  relief  afforded  to 
holders. 

But  any  relief  which  may  at  any  time  be  afforded  can  only 
be  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  may  be  for  a  month,  for  three 
months,  for  a  year,  but  still  it  has  a  limit.  In  the  case  which 
gives  rise  to  these  observations,  the  reUef  is  for  a  twelve- 
month, or  perhaps  even  for  less, — hence  a  day  of  payment 
must  come — how  is  it  to  be  met  ?  In  no  other  way  than 
by  sales,  that  is,  by  throwing  goods  upon  the  market.  The 
banks  make  their  demands  upon  their  immediate  debtors ; 
these  latter  have  only  two  ways  of  meeting  this  demand, 
namely,  by  pressing  their  debtors  and  by  sales ;  they  resort 
to  both  means.  Their  debtors  are  similarly  circumstanced ; 
the  latter  in  their  turn  must  press  their  debtors  and  dispose 
of  their  stocks.  Thus  every  trader  being  in  the  position  of  a 
seller,  demand  is  reduced  to  that  which  is  for  consumption, 
whilst  supply  is  suddenly  and  greatly  augmented.  A  fearful 
decline  of  prices  is  the  inevitable  consequence — a  decline  en- 
hanced in  the  ratio  of  the  previous  stimulus  to  production 
and  check  upon  consumption.  In  short,  to  return  to  the 
position  with  which  we  started,  if  prices  were  maintained  at 
the  point  which  they  had  previously  reached,  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  what  was  intended  as  a  relief  would  amount  not 
merely  to  a  postponement,  but  to  a  serious  aggravation  of 
evil.  The  ultimate  fall  of  prices  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  previous  advance,  multiplied  by  the  time  during 
which  the  previous  high  prices  were  continued. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  state  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
dwelling  on  the  extreme  case;  the  supposition  being  that  as- 
sistance should  be  rendered  to  an  extent  sufficient  entirely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  coming  to  market.  Between  this 
and  the  other  extremes  of  non-interference — ^the  krissez-notis 
/aire  of  the  merchants, — there  must  be  an  indefinite  number 
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of  degrees,  the  actual  case  of  the  American  bonds  or  pogi 
bills  lying  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  overtrading  between 
England  and  America  had  received  a  severe,  and  therefore  an 
effectual  check,  before  the  expedient  of  the  bonds  or  post  bills 
was  thought  of.     The  London  merchants  trading  with  Ame- 
rica had  been  for  some  time  in  great  difficulty,  and  orders  to 
our  manufacturers  had  been  but  sparingly  given  for  some 
time  previous.     The  spring  imports  to  the  United  States  had 
been  completely  checked ;  this  checked  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton, so  that  on  the  whole  all  the  conditions  for  a  diminution 
of  trade  had  been  fulfilled.     The  great  effect  then  of  the  as- 
sistance imder  notice  must  have  been  to  enable  American 
houses  to  a  certain  extent  to  sustain  their  credit ;  that  is,  to 
pay  their  debts  previously  contracted,  and  this,  we  may  add, 
was  the  end  sought  to  be  attained.     Still  we  must  not  foi^t 
that  the  effect  was  to  stop  the  fall  of  prices  at  some  point 
considerably  short  of  the  minimimi.  If  that  point  were  some- 
what above  the  cost  of  production  and  impoi*tation,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  stimulus  to  production  would  not  be  re- 
moved, though  it  would  be  materially  weakened ;  if^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fall  of  prices  should  remain  unchecked  till  it 
reached  a  point  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  stimulus    to  production  would  be  removed, 
whilst  consumption  would  be  more  or  less  encouraged,  and 
the  adaptation  of  supply  to  consumption  would  be  brought 
about,  though  by  a  process  somewhat  slower  than  the  ordi- 
nary rate.     Still  it  resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  degree,  and 
although  it  may  happen  in  a  particular  case  that  some  very 
great  evils  are  avoided,  or  rather  mitigated,  by  spreading  cer- 
tain effects  over  a  protracted  period,  still  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  of  all  ways  is  to  allow  such  evik  to  work 
their  own   cure  in  the  manner  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  pecuUar  state  of  the  American  cotton  trade  afibrds  so 
ample  an  illustration  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  its  hi- 
story. 

Half  a  century  since,  the  raw  cotton  consumed  in  this 
country  was   for  the  most  part  the   produce  of  the  East. 
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Compared  with  the  present  consumption^  however^  the  quan- 
tity was  insignificant,  as  cotton  fabrics  were  supplied  most 
cheaply  from  that  quarter.  Since  that  period  a  double  revo- 
lution has  taken  place ;  first^  our  improved  machines  have  en- 
abled us  to  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  the  people  of  the 
East ;  and  second^  raw  cotton  has  been  cultivated  with  great 
success  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  the  crops 
now  amounting  to  nearly  600^000^000  lbs. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
that,  notwithstanding  its  great  progress,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand;  hence  the  trade  has  presented 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  advancing  prices  in  the  &ce  of  an- 
nually increasing  crops.  The  trade,  like  all  other  trades,  was 
subject  to  fluctuations,  but  the  above  was  the  broad,  the  ge- 
neral feature,  distinct  from  temporary  causes  of  disturbance. 

During  the  season  ending  in  October  1836,  the  demand 
for  cotton,  owing  to  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  our 
present  purpose  to  investigate,  received  a  marked  check ;  not 
that  actual  consumption  feU  off,  but  the  previous  rate  of  in- 
crease was  not  maintained.  This  did  not  however  occur  suf- 
ficiently soon  to  remove  the  stimulus  firom  the  production  of 
1836-7  y  the  stimulus  had  previously  gone  forth,  and  is  now 
apparent  in  the  growing  crops,  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
exhibit  m  increase  in  a  ratio  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
previous  years. 

Whilst  the  demand  for  cotton  has  not  advanced  according 
to  the  ratio  of  former  years,  the  East  Indies  have  become  a 
renewed  and  fertile  source  of  supply.  Since  the  modification 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  that  source  has  been  annually  increasing,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  this  year  it  wiU  exceed  300,000,  and  probably 
approach  400,000  bales.  This  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  total 
supply,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen ;  this 
however  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  prices  which  have 
stimulated  increased  production  in  America,  have  been  more 
than  equally,  and  in  the  same  direction,  operative  in  the  East ; 
thus  a  very  active  competition  has  been  instituted  between 
the  cotton  growers  of  America  and  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  question  of  victory  between  them  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  relative  cheapness  of  their  respective  productions. 
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The  cotton  growers  of  America  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
this  new  and  vast  source  of  supply  into  view.  They  appear  only 
to  have  obeyed  the  accustomed  stimulus^  without  reflecting 
that  a  country  which  could  increase  its  production  from  about 
80^000  bales  to  upwards  of  200>000  during  one  year,  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  stop  at  that  the  next  year.  This  is  an- 
ther case  of  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  fiict  and  the 
knowledge  or  opinion  of  the  fact,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  A  careful  examination  of  the  power  of  supply  pos- 
sessed by  the  East  Indies  would  have  caused  a  diminished 
production  in  America  without  waiting  for  the  removal  of  the 
stimulus ;  whereas  by  the  obedience  of  an  accustomed  impulse, 
the  cotton  producers  of  both  hemispheres  will  ere  long  be 
taught  by  a  painful  process  of  instruction,  that  lesson  which 
they  might  have  acquired  by  a  moderate  degree  of  skill  in  the 
application  of  an  obvious  and  universally  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple. 

To  what  it  was  necessary  to  say  respecting  the  cotton  trade, 
we  have  now  merely  to  add,  that  the  efiects  of  the  relirf 
upon  it  will  not  differ  in  principle,  though  they  may  in  de- 
gree, from  those  which  we  have  shown  would  take  place  in 
respect  of  the  import  trade  of  New  York.  The  merdiants  of 
this  country  to  whom  this  relief  is  by  remittance  extended 
are  holders  of  cotton ;  but  for  this  aid  they  would^p^e  been 
compelled  to  force  sales.  Subsequent  to  the  reUef  they  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  hold — ^in  other  words,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  withdraw  portions  of  their  stocks  from  con- 
sumption, and  to  hold  out  for  a  price  which  buyers  -mi^t 
not  be  disposed  to  give ;  the  consequence  is,  that  price,  to  a 
certain  extent  and  for  a  time,  was  sustained,  that  is,  it  was 
prevented  falling  as  low  as  it  would  otherwise  have  fallen.  In 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and  the  other  exporting 
markets,  the  same  state  of  things  has  prevailed.  The  holders 
are  the  persons  relieved,  sad  pro  ianio  enabled  to  keep  back 
portions  of  their  stock  for  a  further  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  evident  that  all  tiiis 
will  be  insufficient  to  continue  the  stimulus  to  lB37-8>  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  check  con- 
sumption, and  thus  exclude  from  operation  one  of  liie  reme- 
dies for  excessive  stocks.    Ultimately  stocks  must  be  brought 
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to  market ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  pressure  which,  if  spread  over 
a  lengthened  period  and  subjected  to  timely  check,  might 
have  been  quite  supportable,  is  converted  into  a  fearful  revul- 
sion. The  stream  which  had  been  dammed  suddenly  breaks 
from  all  restraint  and  inimdates  all  aroimd  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  measure  under  notice  to 
some  further  consequences  incidental  to  its  peculiar  character. 

One  effect  of  a  period  of  pressure  is  that  specie  not  unfre- 
quently  leaves  a  country  in  the  face  of  a  rate  of  exchange  not 
unfavoiu^ble.  This  is  an  apparent  anomaly  and  requires  ex- 
planation. To  warrant  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  said,  exchange  should  be,  let  us  suppose  two  per  cent, 
against  a  country,  the  expense  of  transmission  being  some- 
what less.  Exchange  however  happens  to  be  at  par,  or  per- 
haps even  at  a  trifling  per  centage  in  favour  of  the  country. 
Hence  to  export  the  precious  metals  would  be  between  two  and 
three  per  cent,  dearer  than  to  purchase  and  remit  bills.  They 
who  look  only  at  the  market-rate  of  exchange,  and  who  con- 
sider it  an  infallible  index  of  the  motion  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, would  say  that  under  such  circumstances  the  said  metals 
could  not  possibly  leave  the  country.  To  this  we  reply  that 
the  precious  metals  do  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  frequently 
leave  a  country  in  the  face  of  an  exchange  in  her  favour,  mer- 
chants being  willing  to  sustain  the  loss  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  purchasing  a  bad  bilL  Now  this  risk  is  a  per  centage 
capable  of  being  estimated ;  hence  the  cost  of  transmitting 
the  metal  is  in  this  case  equivalent  to  what  merchants  caU  a 
guarantee  commission  on  the  simi  to  be  remitted.  Suppose 
a  merchant  of  New  York  being  about  to  make  a  remittance 
to  his  London  correspondent  receives  a  letter  stating  that 
"  caution  shotdd  be  used  in  purchasing  exchange,  inas- 
^'  much  as  the  London  bill-brokers  are  demanding  two  per 
^^  cent,  commission  on  New  York  bills.'^  If  on  calculation  the 
merchant  finds  that  he  can  send  gold  at  a  sacrifice  of  1^  per 
cent,  he  will  choose  the  smaller  of  the  two  losses  and  send 
gold,  although  bills  of  exchange  may  be  purchased  at  par. 

Now  this  motive  to  send  specie  to  this  country  would  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  the  post-bills  or  bonds  of  the  American 
banks  in  the  New  York  market.    A  mode  of  remittance  equal 
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to  a  bin  of  exchange  of  undoubted  character  offered  itself  to 
the  merchant's  notice,  and  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  transmit- 
ting bulUon  would  at  once  determine  him  to  abstain  Srom  that 
mode  of  remittance,  to  decUne  the  payment  of  what  we  have 
called  a  guarantee  commission.  Specie  might  still  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  country  from  America  independent  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  recent  suspension,  but  it  would  have  been  in 
obedience  to  some  other  motive  than  that  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  by  one 
the  statements  of  which  deserve  the  highest  respect — ^we 
mean  the  Spectator — that  the  effect  of  this  importation  of 
American  securities  will  be  to  drive  bullion  out  of  this 
country.  This  effect  could  not,  we  apprehend,  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  commerdal  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  There  is  stilly  and  there 
will  probably  for  some  time  continue  to  be,  a  considerable 
debt  owing  to  England  by  the  United  States.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  rate  of  exchange  in  New  York  being  so  fre- 
quently in  favour  of  this  country.  Hence  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  importation  of 
the  post^bills  was,  that  a  supply  of  bullion,  which  under 
other  circiunstances  might  have  been  expected  from  America, 
would  have  been  withheld  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  said 
securities.  Exportation  woidd  have  ceased,  supposing  specie 
payments  to  have  continued,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade  (such  as  a  short  exportation  of  cotton,  or  a  great  decline 
of  its  price  here,  or  a  renewed  exportation  of  British  goods 
to  America,)  should  have  turned  the  exchange  much  against 
America;  in  which  case  the  precious  metals  would  have  left 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  or  saving  to  be  derived  firom 
the  operation. 

Between  gold  and  silver  there  is  room  for  choice  in  America, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  legal  standlurd  interferes  with  the 
average  market  proportion  between  the  values  of  the  two 
metals ;  but  as  we  have  already  explained  this  in  our  section 
on  the  operation  of  the  gold  bill  (II.2)  we  need  not  pursue 
this  part  of  the  subject  further. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  an  extreme  supposition.    Should 
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the  American  bonds  be  poured  into  England  to  an  extent  to 
promote  a  considerable  exportation  of  bullion,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  they  would  speedily  be  discredited  here,  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  the  Americans*  while  to  send  gold  back  again. 
The  Americans  with  a  metaUic  currency  would  only  require 
a  certain  amoimt  of  buUion :  when  once  that  is  supplied,  a 
further  addition  would  depress  the  price  to  an  extent  to  send 
it  forth  again  to  seek  a  market.  To  hear  and  see  the  nonsense 
that  is  talked  and  written  about  a  drain  of  buUion,  one  would 
suppose  that  people  ate  it,  and  could  not  live  without  eatmg  it. 

But  even  without  any  supposition  of  the  bonds  being  dis- 
credited, allowing  that  ten  miUions  worth  of  such  bonds 
could  be  kept  afloat  in  this  country,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Americans  would  take  our  gold.  By  the  supposition  the 
Americans  are  fully  supplied.  What  they  want  is  not  mere 
gold,  but  serviceable  capital,  capable  of  giving  effect  to  their 
vast  resources.  Hence  for  our  liberated  gold  we  should  have 
to  find  a  market  elsewhere.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  these 
securities  merely  in  the  accidental  character  they  have  been 
made  to  assume,  namely  that  of  a  relief  to  merchants ;  we 
are  now  about  to  regard  them  in  their  permanent  character  of 
a  means  of  borrowing  capital,  that  is  of  faciUtating  the  trans- 
fer of  capitals  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  and  thereby 
equalizing  the  rate  of  profits  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  event  of  overtrading — as  for  example  at  the  present 
time — America  has  imported  more  than  she  has  the  immediate 
means  of  paying  for.  She  must  therefore  pay  for  the  surplus 
out  of  the  resources  of  a  subsequent  year.  But  this  amounts 
to  a  diminution  of  the  piu*chasing  power  of  that  year,  and 
there  would  arise  a  necessity  to  abridge  importation  to  the 
extent  of  the  inroad  thus  made  on  her  resources.  But  suppose 
at  this  moment  England  were  to  consent  to  take  payment  at 
distant  periods  or  to  take  the  interest  merely  on  the  debt ; 
what  would  this  amoimt  to  but  a  loan  of  capital  for  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  a  restoration  of  the  piu*chasing  power  of  the 
country?  Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  imports- 
ation  of  American  securities,  of  which  the  post-bills  under 
notice  are  only  one  species  out  of  many. 

In  a  counti^  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  where  the  means 
of  communication  are  in  a  good  state,  capital  shifts  itself  fix>m 
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place  to  place  and  from  one  employment  to  another  with 
great  fecility.  With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  capital  fiiom 
one  coimtry  to  another^  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  difier- 
ent ;  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit  may  aflford 
an  adequate  motive  to  the  transfer,  and  yet,  owing  to  nume- 
rous impediments,  capital  may  not  travel  to  the  more  product- 
ive country/  People  generally  are  indisposed  to  trust  their 
capital  out  of  their  sight.  Though  they  may  be  willing  and  even 
desirous  of  abandoning  active  superintendence,  they  may  still 
be  desirous  of  having  their  hard-earned  savings  within  their 
control.  This  difficulty  is  only  got  rid  of  when  opinion  is 
so  far  in  favour  of  a  foreign  security  as  to  render  it  nego- 
tiable in  the  market  where  the  capitalist  resides.  This  difficulty 
may  now  be  said  to  be  obviated  in  the  case  of  America. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  small  number  of  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  we  were  at  war  with  our  now  gigantic 
offspring,  and  we  have  only  just  ceased  to  regard  them — and 
they  us — as  a  hostile  power.  Our  monied  men  too  could  with 
difficulty  persuade  themselves  that  the  democratic  fonn  of 
Grovemment  as  established  in  America  was  likely  to  be  per- 
manent^ or  even  if  permanent  likely  to  keep  faith  with  ua. 
These  several  objections  and  many  more  have  however  mdted 
away  before  the  genial  influence  of  increased  and  increa^ng 
intercourse.  All  idea  of  war  between  old  coimtry  Englishmen 
and  new  country  Englishmen  has  been  long  since  abandoned. 
The  Americans  are  too  commercial  to  be  warlike.  The  last 
war  was  not  popular,  and  was  more  than  once  nearly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  trading  spirit  of  the  ejwt ;  that  spirit  per- 
vaded the  councils  of  the  Hartford  convention,  and  wiH  doubt- 
less continue  to  diminish  the  chances  of  hostility,  to  keep  the 
olive  branch  displayed. 

Of  the  stability  and  also  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Amarican 
Government  no  one  now  entertains  a  doubt.  We  may  now 
and  then  laugh  at  Brother  Jonathan's  ^^  wooden  nutmegs,'' 
and  other  "  notions,"  but  when  we  are  serious  we  find  every 
one  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  high  integrity  of  America  in 
her  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  London,  P^uis 
and  Amsterdam  stock  and  share  lists  testify  that  there  is  now 
no  indisposition  to  invest  capital  in  American  securities. 

Every  importation  of  American  securities  is  in  one  sense 
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equivalent  to  an  importation  of  commodities,  inasmuch  as  if 
not  already  transmitted,  it  is  a  value  to  be  transmitted  to 
America  in  some  shape  or  another — in  goods  or  in  specie. 
That  such  securities  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  in  goods 
from  Europe,  let  the  following  table  bear  witness : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Deficiency  of 
Exports. 

1832  .  .  D, 

101,000,000  . 

.  D-    87,000,000  . 

.  D.  14,000,000 

1833  .  . 

108,000,000  . 

90,000,000  . 

.        18,000,000 

1834  .  . 

127,000,000  . 

104,000,000  . 

23,000,000 

1835  .  . 

150,000,000  . 

.        119,000,000  .  , 

31,000,000 

1836.. 

173,000,000  . 

.        138,000,000 . 

35,000,000 

Total 

659,000,000 

538,000,000 

121,000,000 

By  the  above  table  the  Americans  appear  to  be  annually  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  from  £3,000,000  to  £7,000,000  more 
than  they  can  pay  for.  But  if  this  were  the  case  the  exchanges 
would  be  constantly  against  America,  to  the  fuU  limit  of  the 
expense  of  transmitting  the  metals  of  which  she  would  suffer 
a  constant  drain.  At  some  point  there  would  be  a  check  upon 
importation.  Exchange,  however,  is  not  permanently  against 
America ;  in  the  very  face  of  an  apparently  heavy  importation 
exchange  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  her  favour.  What 
does  this  indicate  ?  It  indicates  that  the  annual  excess  is  a 
balance  not  to  be  remitted,  a  balance  transferred  from  coun- 
tries where  the  rate  of  profits  is  low,  to  the  United  States 
where  the  same  rate  is  high. 

The  leading  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of 
profit,  and  we  may  add  of  wages,  it  may  be  well  to  explain. 

The  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments  is  regulated  by  that 
which  is  yielded  by  raising  the  food  of  the  people.  If  the  rate 
of  profit  be  higher  for  a  time  in  other  employments  than  in 
agriculture  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  remove  capital  to  the 
more  productive  employment :  if  on  the  other,  it  be  higher 
in  agriculture  than  in  trade  or  manufactures,  capital  will  flow 
towards  agricultural  employment  till  an  equilibrium  is  pro- 
duced, the  absolute  necessity  of  having  food  rendering  it  the 
regulator  of  profits. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this  : — to  what  cause 
is  attributable  a  high  or  low  rate  of  profits  in  agriculture  ? 
and  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  understanding  the 
nature  and  operation  of  rent. 
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In  countries^  the  population  of  which  is  scanty  com- 
pared with  the  breadth  of  land^  the  food  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  can  be  raised  under  the  most  fik- 
yourable  circimistances.  That  bmd  only  wiU  be  cultivated 
which  yields  the  largest  nett  return ;  generally  speaking,  the 
best  lands  in  the  most  advantageous  situations  only  wiU  be 
resorted  to^  and  the  condition  of  the  people  wiU  be  one  of 
comfort 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  population  advances  till  the  best 
circumstanced  lands  are  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  food ;  the  price  rises  to  a  point  sufficient 
to  call  into  cultivation  lands  somewhat  less  productive. 

When  this  takes  place  there  are  three  several  ways  in  whidi 
the  increased  supply  may  be  obtained. 

Firstly:  By  resorting  to  lands  of  somewhat  inferior  qualify, 
yielding,  let  us  suppose  one  tenth  less* 

Secondly :  By  resorting  to  lands  of  equal  quality^but  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  of  consimiption,  and  com- 
ing, costing  let  us  suppose  one  tenth,  to  convey  the  produce  to 
market. 

Thirdly  I  By  a  further  application  of  capital  to  lands  already 
in  cultivation,  with  a  less  return  of  say,  one  tenth. 

Tender  any  one  of  the  above  suppositions  there  would  arise 
competition  for  the  best  lands,  and  the  owner  of  the  said  lands 
would  be  able  to  obtain  one  tenth  of  the  produce  as  rent,  be- 
cause men  would  be  willing  to  give  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  move,  or  if  they  did  move  others  would  be  willing 
to  give  it.  The  landowner  would  not  be  able  to  extort  more, 
because  other  lands  would  be  resorted  to  yielding  one-tenth 
less  than  the  old  lands,  rather  than  pay  the  landlord  a  larger 
proportion. 

At  a  further  advance  of  population  all  these  eSects  would 
be  repeated ;  still  worse  lands  or  land  still  more  disadvan- 
tageously  situated  would  be  resorted  to,  and  rent  would  make 
still  further  progress. 

Now,  what  is  the  eflTect  of  all  this  on  profits  and  on  wages  ? 
In  the  first  instance  the  capitalists  and  labourers  would  share 
the  whole  produce  between  them  according  to  a  principle 
of  double  competition— a  competition  of  labourers  inter  se 
against  capitalists  inter  se,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
further  to  explain.    After  the  creation  of  rent  however,  it 
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U  quite  dear  the  capitalists  and  labourers  would  have  a 
smaller  total  to  share^  for  every  100  quarters  which  they 
before  shared  they  would  at  the  second  stage  of  population 
have  only  90  quarters,  and  at  the  third  stage  only  80  quarters ; 
hence  as  population  tends  to  advance^  profits  and  wages  tend 
to  decline. 

There  is  one  means  however  by  which  this  decline  may  be 
arrested^  namely^  by  foreign  trade.  Thus^  suppose  population 
to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  lands  of  the  first  and 
second  degree  inadequate  to  produce  the  food  of  the  com- 
munity, and  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  lands  of  the  third 
degree,  yielding  only  80  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  best 
lands.  If  at  this  time  a  neigbouring  country  were  to  step  in 
and  ofier  90  quarters  for  the  price  of  80,  taking  manufactures 
in  exchange,  it  is  quite  clear  that  land  of  the  third  degree 
would  not  be  cultivated ;  profits  and  wages  would  not  decline; 
rents  would  make  no  progress. 

But  suppose  at  this  moment  the  owners  of  the  soil  could 
obtain  a  law  to  be  passed,  taxing  the  imported  food  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  difierence  between  the  productiveness  of  the  two 
last  degrees  of  land.  Whatwould  be  the  consequence  ?  Foreign 
trade  would  not  take  place,  land  of  the  third  degree  would 
necessarily  be  cultivated,  rent  would  advance  one  stage,  and 
profits  and  wages  would  decline  as  before.  This  is  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  our  com  law. 

This  explains  the  cause  of  the  high  profits  of  America  and 
of  the  low  profits  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
former  has  abimdance  of  rich  land,  whilst  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries land,  compared  with  capital  and  labour,  is  scarce. 

To  return  now  to  the  American  post-bills  and  to  conclude 
this  somewhat  long  section.  So  long  as  the  difference  above 
described  shall  continue,  such  securities  will  find  a  ready  de- 
mand in  the  European  money  markets.  Nominally,  a  day  of 
payment  is  fixed  for  these  post-bills,  and  the  capital  they  re- 
present is  'pro  tanto  borrowed  for  a  limited  time,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  loan  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  issuing  a  firesh 
set  of  bills  to  pay  off  the  existing  set. 

In  this  way  the  disposition  of  the  capitalist  to  seek  the  most 
profitable  employment  will  have  constantly  ready  at  hand  a 
means  of  gratification.    There  will  be  a  continued  approach 
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towards  an  equalization  of  profits  between  the  two  countries, 
and  as  the  breadth  of  rich  land  in  America  is  enormous,  that 
equalization  will  be  produced  almost  entirely  by  raising  tiie 
rate  of  profit  here  up  to  the  American  standard,  and  not  by 
depressing  the  latter  down  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  similarly  circumstanced. 

What  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  throu^out  this  section 
is,  that  there  is  not  only  nothing  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  the  importation  of  American  securities,  but 
that  any  measure  of  the  kind  must  be  ultimately  beneficial^ 
by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  capital  to  a  more  profitable 
employment  than  this  country  affords — a  double  advantage 
be  it  remembered  fi*om  the  increased  market  opened  to  our 
manufactures.  This  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  case,  the 
evil  which  we  have  pointed  out  being  purely  of  an  incidents 
character  arising  fi*om  the  purpose  to  which  the  bonds  or  post- 
bills  were  applied  in  the  first  instance,  and  being  in  no  way  a 
property  inseparable  firom  such  securities.  That  we  have 
brought  prominently  forward  an  accident  rather  than  b,  pro- 
perty of  the  securities  in  question,  arose  fi:*om  a  conviction  on 
our  parts  that  in  that  direction  lay  the  chief  misconception  to 
be  cleared  up. 

2.  The  last  measure  which  we  are  caUed  upon  to  trace  to 
its  consequences  is  the  imiversal  suspension  of  payment  by 
the  banking  institutions  of  North  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  measures  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  intended  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  were  of  but  little  avail,  and  firom  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  section  the  reader  will  have  collected 
that  the  commercial  difficulties  which  ensued  were  far  too  ex- 
tensively ramified,  far  too  intense  in  degree,  to  be  remedied  by 
such  relief  as  the  post-bills  of  the  banks  were  adequate  to  af- 
ford. To  a  certain  extent  the  merchants  of  New  Yoric  were 
enabled  to  make  their  remittances ;  though^  as  the  result  has 
shown,  not  to  an  extent  even  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
correspondents  here ;  but  as  regards  their  internal  engagements 
the  American  merchants  were  in  no  wise  relieved.  Extensive 
failures  consequently  took  place,  first  in  New  Orleans  and 
immediately  afterwards  in  New  York.  Alarm  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity;  the  banks  found  the  demands  upon  their 
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deposit  accounts  to  be  increasing,  and  in  some  few  instances 
their  circulation  began  to  return  upon  them.  A  bank  now 
failed ;  alarm  spread  further,  and  a  general  run  set  in  upon 
the  banks  from  all  quarters.  In  a  few  days  from  this  date^ 
without  anything  like  concert,  in  many  instances  without  the 
slightest  communication  one  with  another,  nearly  every  bank- 
ing institution  in  the  commercial  cities  of  America  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments. 

Some  of  the  legislatures  in  Session  authorised  the  suspen- 
sion for  a  year,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  an  authorised  restriction,  similar  to  liiat  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  1797- 

.The  consequence  was  that  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
became  immediately  depreciated,  not  from  new  issues,  but  from 
the  fact  that  continually  decreasing  transactions  demanded  a 
contraction  of  currency  which  could  not  now  take  place.  .A 
reference  to  the  rates  of  exchange  and  to  the  price  of  buUTon 
will  show  the  approximate  depreciation.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
just  previous  to  the  suspension, biUs  of  exchange  of  undoubted 
character  sold  for  493  dollars,  j£lOO.  As  487  dollars  is  the 
par  this  indicates  a  premium  of  1  ^  per  cent,  a  premium  so 
small  that  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  be  a  reed  exchange,  and 
not  a  mere  nominal  exchange  resulting  from  depreciation* 
Sovereigns  at  the  same  time  sold  for  4dol.  95  cents,  to  5  doL 
the  latter  price  indicating  a  premium  of  2*7  per  cent — a  pre- 
mium which  might  well  exist  without  depreciation. 

On  the  16th  of  May  or  ten  days  afterwards,  the  suspension 
having  in  the  mean  time  taken  place,  exchange  was  selling  at 
520  dol.  to  524  per  £100,  and  sovereigns  at  5  doL  30  cents, 
the  latter  indicating  a  premium  of  nearly  9  (8.8)  per  cent. 
Deducting  from  this  2  per  cent  as  the  real  exchange  warranted 
by  the  balance  of  transactions,  the  above  prices  indicate  a  de- 
preciation of  7  per  cent. 

One  month  afterwards,  or  on  the  16th  June,  the  bills  of  the 
commissary  general  of  Canada  sold  in  New  York  at  542  dol. 
per  j£lOO,  which  is  a  premium  of  11*3  per  cent.  Sovereigns 
at  the  same  time  were  selling  at  5  dol.  45  cents.,  being  a  pre- 
mium of  nearly  12  per  cent  (11.9),  and  making  a  deduction  of 
2  per  cent  as  before,  indicating  a  depreciation  of  as  nearly  as 
possible  10  per  cent. 
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That  the  depreciation  will  stop  here  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect.  The  papers  announce  that  some  banks  have  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  issues  '^  for  the  purpose/*  of  course^ 
**  of  reUeving  the  mercantile  and  industrious  classes/*  saying 
nothing  of  their  own  profits.  As  trade  and  industry  become 
more  completely  checked  there  will  be  less  circulation  re- 
quired^ so  that  a  double  cause  of  excess  and  pro  tanto  of  dejHie- 
ciation  will  be  called  into  action.  Where  it  will  end  makes 
no  difference  to  the  observations  which  follow^  as  it  can  only 
afiect  the  degree  in  which  certain  principles  must  operate. 

The  effects  of  depreciation  have  been  so  often  pointed  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  at  any  great  length.  Generally, 
therefore,  we  shall  strive  to  be  brief,  dwelling  only  on  such 
peculiarities  of  the  especial  case  as  seem  to  us  to  demand 
myre  careful  notice. 

The  first  great  effect  which  springs  from  depredation  is 
what  is  usually  called  in  neutral  language,  the  tUsturbance  of 
emisting  contracts.  In  parallel  phrase,  picking  pockets  might  be 
called  ^^  the  disturbance  of  tiie  existing  distribution  of  pro- 
perty.** Depreciation  is,  in  fact,  an  authorised  robbery  of  all 
creditors  for  the  benefit  of  debtors.  Depreciation  being  10 
per  cent,  debtors  are  permitted  to  obtain  a  forced  discharge 
from  their  creditors,  by  paying  90  per  cent  of  their  engage- 
ments, or,  in  phrase  more  fanuliar  to  Englishmen,  eiffhieen 
sMUings  in  the  pound. 

The  peculiar  hardship  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  people  car- 
rying on  foreign  trade  is  its  extremely  partial  operation. 
The  class  who  are  creditors  in  America  are  at  the  same  time 
debtors  to  England  and  other  European  countries.  As  liieir 
contracts  with  liieir  English  creditors  are  for  so  many  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  those  contracts  require  to  be  fulfilled, 
how  many  dollars  and  cents  soever  such  fidfilment  may  cost. 
A.  of  New  York  has  imported,  say  British  cottons,  and  has 
sold  them  to  B.  at  such  prices  as  he  calculated  would  enable 
him  to  make  remittance  to  his  Liverpool  merchants  and  pay 
all  other  outgoings.  He  has  sold  them,  however,  not  for 
cash  but  on  credit.  In  the  mean  time  the  depreciation  takes 
place.  His  debtor  B.  pays  him  so  many  dollars  and  cents 
as  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  but  when  A.  comes  to  invest  those 
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dollars  and  cents  in  sovereigns  or  a  bill  of  exchange^  he  finds 
that  they  will  purchase  one  tenth  less  than  he  had  calddated 
on.  He  is  thus  a  loser  to  that  extent.  Is  B.  a  gainer  in  the 
same  proportion  ?  Let  us  inquire.  B,  has  either  kept  the  goods 
or  he  has  disposed  of  them.  If  he  has  sold  them^  he  also  is 
compelled  to  receive  less  than  he  calculated  upon ;  but  as  the 
depreciation  benefits  him  in  his  payment  to  A.  just  as  much 
as  it  injures  him  in  his  receipts^  his  position  remains  un- 
altered. He  loses  10  per  cent  by  his  debtor^  but  as  a  debtor 
to  A.  he  gains  10  per  cent.  But  on  so  much  of  the  price  of 
the  goods  as  formed  his  profit  he  is  a  loser^  because  when  he 
lays  out  that  portion  he  finds  it  will  command  less  of  com- 
modities than  he  calculated.  If,  however,  he  has  kept  his 
goods  until  after  the  depreciation  has  taken  place,  he  is  a 
gainer  thereby.  He  has  pmrchased  the  goods  at  the  metalhc 
standard  and  calculates  upon  selling  them,  say  for  120  do- 
lars,  to  replace  the  100  dollars  owing  to  A.,  with  20  dollars 
of  profit.  In  the  mean  time  goods  advance  10  per  cent,  and 
he  selk  for  132  instead  of  120.  With  100  doUars  he  dis- 
charges his  debt  to  A.,  and  has  32  dollars  as  profit  instead 
of  20  dollars.  Of  this  22  dollars  will  be  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  the  20  dollars  he  expected,  so  that  he  is  a  clear 
gainer  of  10  dollars  of  the  new  money  equal  to  about  8  dol- 
lars of  metalhc  money. 

The  great  evil  of  this  species  of  authorised  robbery  is  that  it 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  industrious  poor, — all,  in  &ct,  who 
labour  for  hire.  The  class  is  neither  so  extensive  nor,  con- 
sequently, so  depressed  as  in  England,  but  still  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states  there  are  many  who  will  feel  tlfe  de- 
predation severely.  The  class  subsisting  on  wages  have 
contracted  to  receive  so  much,  and  the  way  they  sufier  is  by 
the  advance  of  price  of  every  article  on  which  their  pittance 
is  laid  out.  In  England  where  wages  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  just  in  fact  within  the  limits  of 
starvation,  the  process  by  which  in  the  event  of  depreciation, 
wages  would  be  ultimately  elevated  in  the  ratio  of  the  depre- 
ciation, would  be  a  Mghtfid  course  of  misery  and  privation. 
In  America,  where  wages  are  high  enough  to  bear  taxation, 
there  would  still  be  considerable  privation,  but  as  there 
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would  be  no  degree  of  misery  adequate  to  the  diminution 
of  niftnbers^  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  would  be  co-extensive  in  point  of  time  with  the 
depreciation.  This  is  supposing  the  depreciation  to  keep 
within  moderate  bounds.  If  it  proceeded  to  an  extent  to  re- 
duce wages  in  any  considerable  degree^  labourers^  rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  forced  distribution  of  the  whole  produce 
between  themselves  and  the  capitalists,  would  abandon  the 
employments  for  hire,  and  would  occupy  land  whence  they 
would  draw  a  somewhat  higher  remimeration.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  abandonment  of  employment  would  not  take 
place  until  depreciation  had  reduced  real  wages  to  a  consi- 
derable extent. 

The  effect  of  depreciation  on  wages  may  safely  be  taken  as 
an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
ihe  United  States  approve  of  the  measures  of  their  govern- 
ment against  a  small  note  currency.  They  have  more  than 
once  suffered  by  depreciation,  and  they  are  not  sorry  to  see 
steps  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  eviL  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  monied  class  to  the  measures  in  question  pro- 
ceed from  their  very  opposite  interest  in  depredation.  To 
such  of  the  monied  class  as  employ  labourers  the  deprecia- 
tion is  favourable.  A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Suppose 
a  commodity  to  be  produced,  worth  in  the  market  1000  dol- 
lars. Out  of  this  500  dollars  have  been  advanced  from  time 
to  time  as  wages.  Prices  now  rise  10  per  cent,  and  the 
commodity  sells  for  1100.  If  a  due  adjustment  were  pos- 
sibleS50  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers,  and  550  to  remain 
to  the  capitalists ;  but  as  wages  cannot  rise  except  by  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  pro  tanto  of  demand,  or  by  a  decreased 
supply  of  labour,  which  as  we  have  seen  would  not  for  some 
considerable  time  take  place,  the  labourers  will  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  500  dollars  and  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of 
enjoyments,  whilst  the  capitalists  would  have  the  whole  600 
dollars  instead  of  550.  The  capitalist  thus  gets  an  advance 
sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  before,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  gets  the  labourers^  share.  Should  depre- 
ciation extend  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  the  effects  on  the  indus- 
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trious  class  in  America  would  be  quite  disastrous  before  the 
expedient  which  we  have  named  above  would  be  resorted  to*. 

We  stated  a  few  paragraphs  back  that  contracts  with 
England  being  to  pay  so  many  pounds^  not  dollars^  will  re- 
quire to  be  fulfilled,  how  many  dollars  soever  it  may  cost  so 
to  do.  A  pproposition  to  this  effect  has  been  banded  about  in 
the  newspi^rs  supposed  to  be  learned  in  ^^  City  Article/* 
and  an  inference  drawn  that  the  EngUsh  creditor  cannot  be* 
come  a  loser  by  American  depreciation.  This  inference  is 
quite  just  as  regards  such  contracts  as  may  be  fulfilled*  The 
post-bills,  for  instance,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last 
section,  will  no  doubt  be  fulfilled ;  but  will  all  debts  be  so 
punctually  paid  ?  We  apprehend  not.  The-robbed  creditor 
in  America,  who  is  but  just  solvent — and  there  are  doubtless 
many  in  that  and  in  a  worse  condition — ^will  be  unable  to 
meet  his  English  engagements,  and  in  this  way  the  English 
creditor  will  lose  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  depreciation. 

Even  they  who  are  solvent  will  be  tardy  in  making  remit- 
tances. They  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  pay  545  dollars 
where  they  had  calculated  on  paying  only  487 ;  the  more 
especially  as  their  debtors,  as  we  have  seen,  are  exempted. 
Delay  tires  the  English  creditor,  and  he  sends  a  partner  or 
an  agent  to  America  to  collect  his  debts.  By  so  doing  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  does  not  put  himself  into  the  position 
of  an  American  creditor,  and  oblige  himself  to  accept  liie 
par  value  of  100/.,  or  487  dollars,  instead  of  the  current 
value,  or  545  dollars.  The  door  to  litigation  is  clearly  opened, 
and  whether  the  American  courts  decide  against  or  in  &vour 
of  the  English  creditor,  there  must  evidently  arise  an  imcom- 
pensated  balance  of  loss  and  vexation.  Saying  nothing  of  this^ 
however,  and  assuming  that  all  solvent  debtors  make  good 
their  engagements  without  either  quibble  orilelay,  there  will 
still  remain  as  a  source  of  loss  to  this  country,  the  diminished 
power  of  American  importers  to  make  their  remittances,  ow- 


*  Such  being  the  effects  of  depreciation  on  the  interest  of  the  working  dasses, 
it  18  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  should  ever 
riioiit  for  Mr.  Attwood.  That  the  masters  should  do  so  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  is  a  scheme  to  increase  their  share  of  the  gross  produce,  to  the  injury  alike  of 
the  labourer  and  the  landowner.  Rents  would  be  nominally  the  same,  but  they 
would  commuid  less  in  the  markets  when  they  came  to  be  expended. 
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ing  to  the  robbery  to  which  they  in  their  capacity  of  cre- 
ditors in  their  own  country  have  been  subjected* 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  contracts^  we  must  say  a 
very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  restoration,  which,  as  the 
suspension  is  only  authorized  for  twelve  months,  must  begin 
to  operate  very  shortly.  As  by  depreciation  all  cveditors  are 
robbed,  so  by  restoration  all  debtors  are  robbed*  He  who 
has  contracted  an  engagement  in  a  depreciated  currency  will 
have  to  fulfil  it  in  a  restored  currency,  and  he  will  lose  the 
difference*  If  he  who  is  robbed  to-day  were  permitted  to 
rob  to  an  equal  extent  this  day  twelve  months,  there  would  at 
all  events  be  a  semblance  of  equity  in  the  process ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  who  is  a  creditor  now  may  be  a  debtor  twelve 
months  hence,  and  so  be  compelled  to  submit  to  be  robbed  in 
both  capacities.  Put  a  very  probable  case.  An  American 
importer  being  legally  robbed,  as  explained^  by  his  debtor, 
cannot  make  his  remittances.  He  therefore  borrows  in  order 
to  sustain  his  credit  and  engages  to  make  repayment  in  a 
twelvemonth.  The  money  he  borrows,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  depreciated  money,  and  before  the  twelvemonth  comes 
round  restoration  has  taken  place.  Thus  he  is  twice  robbed, 
first  by  his  debtor,  and  second  in  fulfilling  his  engagement 
with  his  creditor. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  contracts. 
No  doubt  can  exist  that  there  is  up  to  this  point  of  the  in- 
quiry an  uncompensated  balance  of  eviL  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  advantages,  such  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry  or  a  saving  of  labour,  likely  in  the  end 
to  make  it  worth  a  nation^s  while  to  suffer  the  evils  which 
we  have  described. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  business^  of  interchange 
as  perfect  as  possible  a  certain  amount  of  circulating  medium 
is  necessary.  If  that  amount  be  not  furnished  sacrifices  will 
be  made — and  wisely  made — ^to  obtain  it.  When  once  ob- 
tained, however, — ^when  the  channels  of  circulation  are  abun- 
dantly filled,  any  increase  is  attended  with  evil.  Besides  the 
disturbance  of  contracts  already  fully  treated,  superabun- 
dance of  money  is  attended  with  this  evil ;  that  an  undue 
portion  of  the  national  resources  having  gone  to  the  impor- 
tation of  money,  it  follows  that  an  inadequate  portion  must 
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have  gone  to  the  production  or  importation  of  some  other 
commodity.  So  long  however  as  a  currency  is  metallic^  or 
if  of  paper,  is  perfectly  convertible,  the  evil  remedies  itself. 
Prices,  including  the  price  of  exchange,  advance  generally, 
in  other  words  money  falls.  Specie  is  accordingly  exported 
until  its  price  rises,  that  is,  untU  exchange  again  falls.  The 
articles,  the  production  or  importation  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  neglected  as  a  consequence  of  the  imdue 
importation  of  money,  will  advance  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
general  advance  from  the  increase  of  circulation.  This  extra 
advance,  the  result  of  actual  scarcity  of  the  article,  will  stimu- 
late an  extra  supply  until  quantities  and  prices  are  in  eqwiir- 
brio*  As  far  as  our  brief  analysis  has  gone,  not  only  has  no 
advantage  arisen  from  an  increase  of  money,  but  there  is  a 
disadvantage ;  a  disadvantage  easily  remedied,  however,  un- 
der a  state  of  freedom. 

But  the  above  statement  does  not  touch  the  case  of  paper 
money.  Is  there  no  advantage  fi^m  its  use  ?  Clearly  there 
is.  The  precious  metals  cost  something.  If  produced  in  the 
coimtry,  capital  and  labour  are  employed  in  their  production. 
If  obtained  from  another  country,  commodities  of  some  kind, 
the  result  of  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour,  must 
have  been  exported  to  pay  for  them.  The  use  of  a  substitute, 
such  as  paper,  saves  all  the  capital  and  labour  employed  to 
produce  or  import  that  portion  of  the  metals  which  the  paper 
displaces,  which  capital  and  labour  or  its  result  may  at  once 
be  devoted  to  the  production  or  purchase  of  other  objects  of 
enjoyment.  This  is  an  advantage  which  all  can  understand, 
and  which  all  admit,  however  much  they  may  difier  in  stri- 
king a  balance  of  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  paper  money. 

But  inasmuch  as  no  advantage,  but  a  disadvantage,  arises 
from  an  increase  of  metalUc  money,  beyond  the  quantity  which 
is  required  for  the  business  of  interchange,  so  also  nothing 
but  disadvantage  can  arise  from  an  increase  of  paper  money 
beyond  that  portion  which  exactly  represents  the  metals  dis- 
placed. If  convertible,  no  such  increase  will  be  permitted  to 
take  place.  Why  not?  Because  it  is  every  body^s  interest 
that  no  such  increase  should  take  place.  It  is  only  when  the 
interest  of  the  community  is  not  permitted  freely  to  regulate 
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its  actions  that  excess  and  depreciation  can  take  place.  AH 
that  depreciation  does  is  to  raise  prices  nominally ^  and  it  is 
because  the  rise  is  nominal  that  contracts  are  disturbed  and 
industry  not  stimulated. 

Take  the  case  of  importation.  Prices  have  advanced^  say 
10  per  cent.  Will  a  dealer  be  induced  to  import  ?  Certainly 
not.  Merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  do  know  some- 
thing— though  not  so  much  as  ihey  ought  to  know — about 
the  exchange.  Though  prices  may  have  risen  10  per  cent,  the 
merchant  will  at  a  glance  perceive  that  exchange  having  risen 
to  a  like  extent,  it  wiU  cost  him  all  the  supposed  gain  on  his 
goods  when  he  comes  to  purchase  the  means  of  making  re- 
mittance. The  exporting  merchant  also  makes  a  calculation 
somewhat  similar.  The  advance  in  exchange  would  operate 
as  an  extra  inducement  to  export,  were  it  not  that  he  finds 
exportable  goods  to  have  advanced  in  a  like  ratio.  Hence 
there  is  no  new  inducement ;  neither  is  any  existing  induce- 
ment removed.  If  the  exporter  had  previously  determined 
to  export,  the  advanced  price  of  exportable  articles  would  not 
deter  him  from  so  doing ;  because  he  would  receive  compen- 
sation in  the  advanced  rate  of  exchange. 

One  case  remains  to  be  examined,  namely,  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer who  seeks  his  market  at  home^  who  regards  not,  and 
therefore  is  in  no  way  determined  by,  the  exchanges^  and  who 
only  obeys  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  price. 

In  a  former  paragraph  we  explained  the  interest  which  the 
capitalist  has  in  depreciation,  to  consist  in  the  non-advance  of 
wages,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  profits.  The  question 
is  whether  this  increase  of  profit  will  lead  to  an  increased 
production.  We  must  here  observe  that  any  such  supposi- 
tion assumes  that  capital  was  previously  not  fully  employed  ^ 
for  if  fully  employed  it  is  evident  that  no  increase  could  pos- 
sibly take  place. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  capital  not  being  ftiUy  employed^ 
the  capitalist  determines  to  increase  his  production  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  increased  per  centage  profit  on  a  laif;er 
amount  of  goods.  He  accordingly  employ&more  labourers. 
Now  this  new  demand  for  labour  either  raises  wages  or  it  does 
not.  Let  us  take  the  latter  supposition  first.  The  capitalist, 
finding  he  can  go  to  work  without  paying  higher  wages,  pre- 
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pares  his  commodity  and  goes  to  market.  Here  he  finds  that 
there  is  no  new  demand  for  commodities^  and  the  additional 
{^upply  which  he  furnishes  has  the  effect  of  depressing  prices, 
probably  to  an  extent  more  than  adequate  to  the  destruction 
of  his  anticipated  gains.  If  on  the  other  hand  his  demand  for 
labour  should  have  the  ordinary  effect  of  raising  wages,  he 
would  be  warned  thereby  not  to  proceed ;  but  if,  neglecting 
this  warning,  he  should  still  persist,  his  commodity  when 
produced,  would  still  be  in  excess,  and  would  therefore  de- 
press prices  as  just  explained.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  the  persevering  capitalist  would  be  doubly 
defeated.  First,  the  increased  wages  would  deprive  him  of 
his  anticipated  profit;  and  second,  the  increase  of  supply  with- 
out an  equivalent  increase  of  demand  would  entail  an  actual 
loss.  Thus  though  production  might  increase,  it  would  be 
in  obedience  to  a  false  and  deceptive  stimulus,  and  such  in- 
crease, instead  of  being  a  good,  would  be  an  unmixed  eviL 
In  practice  it  would  probably  happen  thus :  some  capitalists 
would  have  intelligence  sufficient  to  perceive  that  the  advance 
of  prices  was  purely  nominal.  These  would  not  increase  pro- 
duction. They  would  see  thatihe  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion would  be  lost  the  instant  they  went  into  the  market  as 
demanders  of  labour.  Other  capitalists  of  less  intelligence 
would  probably  obey  the  deceptive  stimulus.  Say  for  exam- 
ple that  half  would  and  half  would  not,  the  result  would  be 
that  wages  would  advance  to  half  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion. But  this  advance  would  not  last,  because  so  soon  as 
the  commodity  should  be  taken  to  market  a  decline  of  price 
would  take  place  from  excess — there  being  no  new  demand, 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  stimulus  would  be  apparent,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  would  cease — or  rather  would  fall  for  a  time 
as  much  below  the  former  level  as  it  had  just  risen  above  it, 
and  wages  would  decline  in  a  like  ratio.  Thus  our  former 
statement  concerning  the  effects  of  depreciation  in  deteriora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  labourer  remains  unaffected. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  observed  that 
whatever  advantage  in  the  shape  of  saving  is  derivable  from 
the  use  of  paper  money,  the  United  States  enjoyed  before  the 
depreciation.  With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  small  exchanges,  their  channels  of  circulation  were 
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filled  with  paper.  They  had  paper  money  as  low  as  five  dol- 
lars ;  thus  the  advantage  belonging  to  paper  money  forms  no 
part — ^is  no  deduction  from  the  evils  of  the  recent  suspension. 

In  so  far  as  some  capitalists  would  probably  obey  the  &Ise 
stimulus^  the  natural  remedy  of  over-trading  on  which  we  have 
been  careful  throughout  this  article  to  dwells  would  receive  a 
further  check  in  its  operation ;  so  that  in  place  of  any  advan- 
tage arising  to  compensate  the  two  sets  of  evils  incidental  to 
the  double  disturbance  of  contracts,  first  by  depreciation  and 
second  by  restoration^  there  is  a  fiui;her  set  of  mischiefs  to  be 
added. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  remind  the  reader  that  where 
slave  labour  is  employed  there  is  no  disturbance  of  contract, 
and  consequently  no  stimulus  to  production  firom  an  increase 
of  profits  arising  out  of  a  non  advance  of  wages,  as  in  the  case 
of  firee  laboiur.  As  prices  advance,  the  maintenance  of  the 
slave  labourer — an  item  standing  in  the  place  of  wages — ^ad- 
vances also,  and  the  capitalist  at  once  perceives  that  though 
prices  have  apparently  advanced,  all  his  out-goings  have  been 
augmented  also. 

We  have  to  apolo^ze  for  the  length  to  which  this  article 
has  extended ;  but  when  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  the  topics  embraced  are 
considered,  we  trust  the  reader  will  perceive  that  our  exposi- 
tion, especially  of  the  last  two  sections,  could  not  have  se- 
cured its  due  development  in  a  shorter  space. 
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Article  VIII. 

« 

1.  Debate  on  the  Danish  Claims  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

May  leth,  1834. — Mirror  of  Parliament. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  ifrwestigating  the  Danish 

Claims.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
April  ^rd,  1835. 

3.  Debate  on  the  Danish  Claims  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

July  I5th,  1836. — Mirror  of  Parliament. 

4.  Petition  from  the  Danish  Claimants  for  ships  and  goods, 

printed  unth  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
Srd,  1837. 

Thb  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  Law  of  Nations 
falls  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  this  Review.  We  shall 
therefore  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  of  the  Danish  Claimants.  We  shall 
first  state  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  the  requisite  clear- 
ness the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 

'^  If  rogues/^  says  Bentham^  {Rationale  of  Judicial  Evi- 
dence, voL  i.  p.  6.)  "  did  but  know  all  the  pains  that  the  law 
*^  has  taken  for  their  benefit,  honest  men  would  have  nothing 
^^  left  they  could  call  their  own.'^  This  observation  which 
Mr.  Bentham  applies  to  the  Law  of  England  is  perhaps  still 
more  applicable  to  what  is  commonly  called  liie  Law  of  Na- 
tions, but  what  is  more  properly  cdled  International  Law. 
Though  very  much  inferior  in  bulk  as  well  as  complexity  to 
the  Law  of  England,  the  Law  of  Nations  is  still  more  loose 
and  vague  in  its  expression,  and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
wanting  a  sanction, — a  paramount  and  pervading  power  to 
enforce  it, — which  circumstance  in  strictness  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  law,  leaving  it  only  that  of  custom  or  usage.  It 
will  naturally  then  be  an  admirable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  rogues  and  fools  for  working  mischief  to  honest  men. 

In  the  year  1807  the  British  Government,  tvithout  any  de- 
claration  of  war,  whilst  the  minister  of  Denmark  was  residing 
at  the  British  court,  and  whilst  in  fact  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace  with  one  another, 
sent  a  secret  expedition  against  Denmark,  which  in  the  be- 
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fuming  of  September  bombarded  Copenhagen  and  seized  the 
Danish  fleet. 

•*  It  18  not  immaterial,"  says  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech,  "  that  the  House 
should  be  aware  how  enormous  was  the  amount  of  tlie  property  thus  ac- 
quired and  transferred  to  this  country.  Admiral  Gambier  writes  under 
date  of  the  20th  of  October,— 

'' '  In  the  space  of  six  weeks  16  sail  of  the  line*  9  frigates,  14  sloops,  and 
smaller  vessels,  besides  gun-boats,  have  been  fitted  for  sea,  with  all  the 
large  ships  laden  with  masts  and  spars,  timber  and  other  stores,  from  the 
arsenal ;  from  whence  ako  92  cargoes  have  been  stripped  of  naval  stores 
on  board  transports  and  other  vessels  chartered  for  the  purpose,  the  sum 
of  whose  burden  exceeds  20,000  tons.  A  considerable  number  of  masts 
and  spars  have  been  put  on  board  the  Leyden  and  Ii^&nble,  and  some  va- 
luable stores  on  board  other  of  his  Majesty's  ships.' 

"  On  the  30th  of  October  the  British  fleet  quitted  the  shores  of  Den- 
mark,  leaving  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  not  so  much  as  one 
single  cruiser  in  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  Sea." 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  British  fleet  for  Den- 
mark^ that  is  early  in  August,  an  embargo  was  laid,  by  Order 
in  Council,  on  all  Danish  vessels  in  British  ports,  and  the  com- 
manders of  our  ships  of  war  were  directed  to  detain  and  bring 
in  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  that  country  in  the  high 
seas.  Under  this  order  no  less  than  320  Danish  vessels  were 
seized,  which  with  their  cargoes  being  sold  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, produced  a  sum  of  £1,379,000  sterling.  The  Danes 
byway  of  reprisals  for  so  unusual  a  proceeding  confiscated  or 
destroyed  British  property  of  every  description,  wherever  it 
fell  into  their  power ;  a  measure  which  proved  ruinous  to  se- 
veral hundreds  of  British  subjects.  Still,  so  extraordinary,  so 
thoroughly  anomalous  and  unprecedented  were  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  that  the  Danish  minister  actually  did  not 
leave  England  till  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  was  not  then  made  till  the  4th  of  November.  During 
that  long  interval  war  was  either  not  contemplated  by  the 
rulers  of  this  country,  or  their  conduct  to  their  subjects  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  most  unwarrantable  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  history  of  civilized  nations.  We  quote  an  im- 
portant passage  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Clay's  able  speech ; 
though  long  it  is  both  important  and  interesting. 

"  Afler  the  return  of  these  armed  negotiations,  a  British  diplomatic 
agent  (Mr.  Merry)  remained  for  two  months  at  Helsingbourg  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  averting  war.  The  Danish  minister  did  not  leave  En- 
gland until  the  20th  of  November— induced,  probably,  to  remain  by  the 
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tenor  of  the  declaration  put  forth  in  apology  for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
by  this  Government,  on  the  20th  of  September.  In  that  declaration  it  was 
stated,  after  saying  that  his  Majesty  owed  to  himself  and  to  Europe  a 
frank  exposition  of  the  motives  which  had  dictated  his  late  measures  in 
the  Baltic ;  and  that  his  Majesty  had  delayed  this  exposition  only  in  the 
hope  of  that  more  amicable  arrangement  with  the  court  of  Denmark,  which 
it  was  his  Majesty's  first  wish  and  endeavour  to  obtain,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  great  efforts  and  great  sacrifices,  and  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight  in  the  moment  of  the  most  decisive  hostility ; — ^that  his  Majesty  had 
received  the  most  positive  information  of  the  determination  of  the  then 
ruler  of  France  to  occupy,  with  a  military  force,  the  territory  of  Holstein, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great  Britain  from  all  her  accustomed  chan- 
neb  of  communication  with  the  Continent ;  of  inducing  or  compelling  the 
court  of  Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound  against  the  British 
commerce  and  navigation ;  and  of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
marine  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  ; 

" '  Tliat  the  danger  was  not  less  imminent  than  certain.  Already  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Holstein  was  assembling  on  the  violated 
territory  of  neutral  Hamburgh — and,  Holstein  once  occupied,  the  Island 
of  Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her 
disposal.' 

"  In  this  declaration  also,  no  hostile  act  of  any  nature  is  charged  against 
Denmark. 

'*  Again,  what  was  our  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Danish  merchant 
vesseb  we  had  detained  ?  By  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  September, 
1807,  all  vesseb  under  the  Danbh  flag  employed  in  the  trade  carried  on 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  ports  to  which  Britbh  ves- 
sels could  not  trade,  and  which  were  btmd  fide  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  were  released,  and  all  vesseb  under  the  Danish  flag  having 
licenses  to  export  or  import  dated  before  the  2nd  of  September.  By  an 
Order  of  the  24th  of  October,  1807>  the  Danish  ships  Porsgnmnd  and 
Amelia  were  released,  because  they  had  delivered  masts  at  Portsmouth 
for  the  dock-yard.  By  an  Order  of  the  29th  of  October,  ISO/.— All 
Danish  ships  having  brought  naval  stores  were  released.  The  utter 
absurdity  of  this  dbtinction,  which  would  lead  in  many  cases  to  the  release 
of  one  ship  because  she  delivered  hemp  at  Deptford,  and  to  the  retention 
of  another  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  chartered  by  the  same  Bri- 
tbh merchant,  because  she  delivered  hemp  at  a  private  wharf  two  miles 
higher  up,  at  Wapping,  b  so  apparent,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  no  doubt  correct,  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  expect  our  rebtions  with  Denmark  to  end  in  war,  and  was  preparing 
by  degrees  for  the  release  of  all  the  embargoed  Danbh  vesseb.  Indeed  I 
have  referred  to  these  relaxations  of  the  embargo,  and  to  the  several  acts 
and  declarations  of  the  British  Government,  chiefly  to  show  under  what 
impressions  the  declarations  to  Britbh  subjects  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  were  made  :  for  if  they  were  not  made  under  the  bond  fide  impres- 
sion that  we  were  not  at  war,  nor  likely  to  be  at  war  with  Denmark,  they 
are  either  inexplicable,  or  utterly  unjustifiable,  treacherous,  and  wicked. 
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"  '  John  Hayward  being  in  conunand  of  the  brig  John  amd  EUgabeih,  of 
Scarborough,  of  which  he  was  principal  owner,  sailed  from  the  Hnmber 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1807,  and  arriving  in  Copenhagen  Roads  on  die 
I6th  of  the  same  month,  went  on  board  of  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Lord 
Gambler,  and  tendered  his  vessel  as  a  transport,  when,  on  receiving  for 
answer  that  transports  were  not  required,  he  requested  to  be  informed 
whether  he  could  proceed  up  and  down  the  Baltic  without  danger  of  mo- 
lestation ;  to  which  the  Admiral  replied,  that  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
safety,  as  all  matters  had  been  amicably  adjusted  with  Denmark.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  assurance  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  Stockholm,  where  he  took  in  a  cargo  of  deals  and 
iron  for  London,  and  departed  on  the  15th  of  November  with  an  easterly 
wind,  continuing  his  voyage  to  the  21st,  when,  it  blowing  strong  from  the 
westward,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  thelsle  of  Bornholm,  from 
whence  several  boats  came  off  under  pretence  of  selling  fish  and  vegetables, 
as  usual  in  peaceable  times,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  over- 
powered the  crew  and  seized  the  ship.  That  your  petitioner,  from  the 
time  of  his  sailing  from  Stockholm  up  to  the  date  of  the  seizure  of  the  ves- 
sel, did  not  meet  with  any  British  ship,  or  receive  any  information  what- 
ever which  could  lead  him  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
were  not  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  period  when  he  received  Lord  Gam- 
bier's  assurance  of  safety. 

" '  William  Harrison,  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  having  been  a  greatsufierer 
by  the  embargo  laid  upon  British  shipping  in  Russia,  in  the  year  1801, 
considered  it  necessary,  previously  to  his  chartering  his  ship,  the  Ann,  to 
proceed  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1807,  to  make 
application  to  the  Admiralty,  requesting  to  know  from  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, whether  it  was  deemed  safe  for  British  vessels  to  sail  to  that 
port.  On  the  5th  of  September  of  that  year  he  received  for  answer,  that 
it  was  not  only  safe  to  go  to  Swedish,  but  also  to  Russian  and  Prussian 
ports.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  Ann  was  chartered,  and  sailed 
from  the  Nore  under  convoy  on  the  20th  of  September  following  for 
Stockholm,  where  she  arrived  on  the  20th  of  November ;  that  on 
the  8th  of  December  she  passed  a  ship  of  war  riding  at  anchor  under  En- 
glish colours,  which  the  master  mistook  for  the  Vanguard,  and  ran  down 
for  Dragoe  without  suspecting  any  danger,  when  the  Ann  was  boarded  by 
a  Danish  cruiser  and  carried  into  Copenhagen.' 

"  Sir,  I  ask  with  perfect  confidence,  was  this  a  state  of  ordinary  warfare? 
Were  these  circumstances  in  which  awant  of  caution  could  fairly  be  chai^;ed 
against  British  subjects,  who,  not  judging  only  from  the  public  acts  or  de- 
clarations of  their  own  Grovemment,  but  relying  on  specific  assurances — as- 
surances which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  have  been  widely 
knovm,  and  were  doubtless  given  in  many  instances, — pursued  their  accus- 
tomed traffic  with  Denmark,  and  in  that  sea  of  which  she  held  the  keys  ? 
No.  Refuse  the  petitioners,  if  you  will,  you  have  the  power  to  do  so ;  but 
do  not  add  mockery  to  wrong,  by  telling  them  that  their  losses  arose  from 
their  own  indiscretion — from  a  want  of  caution  which,  as  subjects  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power,  they  were  bound  to  have  exercised.    In  the  confidence 
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which  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  this  country — such  assurances  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  government  and  its  agents  created — many  British 
vessels  proceeded  to  the  ports  of  Denmark  and  to  the  higher  ports  of  the 
Baltic.  It  seems  strong  language  to  say,  they  were  trepanned  into  a  si- 
tuation where  loss  was  inevitable,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  use  another 
term.  In  1807«  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt — ^through  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  our  merchant  ships  were  convoyed,  was  unknown. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  only  outlet  from  the  Baltic  was  by  the  narrow 
passage  of  the  Sound,  under  the  guns  of  Elsinore.  To  talk  of  a  merchant 
ship  escaping  from  the  Baltic  with  Denmark  hostile — even  were  the  cap- 
tains aware  of  her  hostility,  which  they  were  not,  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose the  escape  of  an  enemy's  vessel  from  the  Thames  with  the  Tower  and 
Tilbury  Fort  to  pass.  The  consequence  was,  that  very  many  British  ves- 
sels which  left  our  shores  in  the  autumn,  were  on  their  return  captured  by 
the  Danes.  A  list  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  which  states  these  cap. 
tures  at  fifty-seven,  amounting  in  value,  probably,  to  little  short  of  150,000/. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  were  they  not  insured  ?— ^because — I  entreat  the 
House  to  note  the  reply — insurance  was  impossible  ;  by  the  time  that  ad- 
vices of  their  approaching  departure  reached  this  country,  the  British  de- 
claration of  war  against  Denmark  had  been  issued  and  they  could  not  be 
insured  on  any  terms.  It  does,  I  confess.  Sir,  appear  to  me,  that  the  case 
of  the  petitioners,  as  already  stated,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  reply  ;  but 
one  circumstance,  bearing  materially  on  the  validity  of  their  claim,  remains 
to  be  noticed.  The  petitioners  had  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  any  case  they  would  be  safe  from  capture  in  the  Baltic — that  by 
the  Danes  especially,  the  neutrality  of  that  sea  would  under  any  provoca- 
tion be  respected. 

"  By  the  Danish  Declaration  of  1781,  and  the  Convention  with  Sweden 
of  1794,  the  Danes  bound  themselves,  in  case  of  reprisals  against  the  trans- 
Baltic  powers,  always  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  and  adds — 
'  This  was  officially  communicated  at  different  times  to  all  the  belligerent 
Powers,'  generally  known  in  the  Baltic.  Denmark  believed,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  the  unparalleled  aggression  she  had  sustained,  relieved 
her  from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  treaties  and  conventions  on  this 
point  which  she  had  herself  proposed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her 
infraction  of  those  treaties  would  have  formed  fair  ground  for  insisting,  at 
the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  on  her  indemnifying  British  subjects, 
whose  vessels  she  had  seized  in  defiance  of  her  own  solemn  declarations. 
Why  was  not  this  done  ?  On  much  slighter  ground  we  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  obtained  compensation  for  British  subjects,  for  seizures  prior  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  case  of  France  may  be  instanced,  from  which 
Power  we  demanded  and  obtained,  at  the  peace  which  followed  the  Ame- 
rican war  of  independence,  an  indemnity  for  British  vessels  seized  prior 
to  the  French  declaration  of  war.  Sir,  the  reason  of  our  abstaining  from 
urging  such  restitution  upon  Denmark  is  but  too  apparent.  We  could 
not  have  demanded  of  Denmark  compensation  for  British  vessels  and  car- 
goes seized  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war,  without  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing to  make  reparation  for  our  own  incomparably  less  justifiable  confisca- 
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Hon  of  Danish  ships  and  cargoes.  Bat  in  this  mutoal  redress  of  wrongii, 
we  should  have  been  greatly  the  losers^ — the  whole  amount  of  British 
property  seized  by  the  Danes  did  not  amount  to  500,000/.  The  proceeds 
of  Danbh  vessels  and  cargoes  alone,  paid  into  the  Admiralty  Court, 
amounted  to  l,379»OOOZ.;  whilst  the  value  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval 
stores  would  be  very  much  under-rated  at  as  much  more.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, we  could  at  the  utmost  have  claimed  from  Denmark  500,000/.,  Den- 
mark might  justly  have  claimed  from  us,  at  the  very  least,  2,500,000/. — 
five  times  the  sum.  But  if  this  consideration  were  allowed — as  in  pru- 
dence, if  not  in  honour,  it  well  might  be — to  deter  us  from  urging  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  for  compensation  on  Denmark  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  Power,  it  affords  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  persona  so  situated  on  the  good  faith  and  honour 
of  their  fellow-citizens." 

These  Claimants  having  for  twenty-seven  years  urged  their 
claim  for  compensation  on  the  Government  of  their  coontiy 
in  vain^  at  last,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1834,  Lord  Althorp,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pledged  the  fSedth  of  Government 
that  justice  should  no  longer  be  denied  them.  The  Govern- 
ment then,  by  means  of  Commissioners,  divided  the  claims 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  Those  for  book  debts. 

3.  Those  for  goods  seized  on  shore. 

3.  Those  for  ships  and  cargoes  seized. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  and  render  intelligible  the 
above  classification  of  the  Ministers  and  their  Commissioners. 

A  British  ship  owned  by  D  arrived  at  Copenhagen  with  a 
cargo  a  short  time  previously  to  the  British  hostilities  in 
1807-  One  third  of  it,  the  property  of  A,  was  landed,  sold, 
delivered,  but  not  paid  for — ^it  thereby  became  a  book  debt. 
A  second  portion,  belonging  to  B,  was  landed,  but  not  sold — 
this  became  goods  on  shore.  The  remainder  of  the  cargo 
still  in  the  ship,  being  the  property  of  C,  is  styled  goods  cffUmt. 
The  Danish  Government  however  made  no  distinction,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  British  aggression,  ordered  the  properties 
of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  indiscriminately  to  be  seized  and  subse- 
quently confiscated. 

In  1835  and  1836  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
pensated the  losses  of  A  and  B,  but  refused  to  compensate 
those  of  C  and  D. 

In  consequence  of  this  a  petition  was  presented  from  these 
latter  claimants  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Clay,  on 
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the  17th  of  May,  1886 ;  and  on  the  I7th  of  July,  in  moving 
that  that  petition  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Clay 
stated  the  case  of  the  Claimants  in  an  able  speech  and  in  con- 
siderable detail.  The  characteristic  of  this  speech  as  distin- 
guished fi*om  other  statements  of  this  question  is  its  fulness 
and  precision  with  regard  to  facts.  -  On  that  account  it  is  pe- 
culiarly valuable. 

In  reply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he 
resisted  the  demand  of  the  claimants,  ^'  and  that  not  upon  his 
^  own  authority,  but  that  of  the  crown  lawyers,  who,  when 
^^  applied  to  as  to  how  far  these  injuries  were  justified  by  the  - 
"  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  replied,  that  aU  ships  and  car- 
^^  ffoeSf  whether  in  port  or  on  the  high  seas,  might  be  seized 
^^  and  confiscated,  even  though  the  two  nations  were  not  actually _ 
^^  at  war  at  the  momenta 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Solicitor-General  thus 
spoke : 

^^  As  I  am  one  of  those  upon  whose  opinion  in  this  case 
^^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeds,  I  shall  offer^a 
'^  few  observations.  The  distinction  which  has  been  already 
*^  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  compen- 
^^  sation  has  been  demanded,  is  perfectly  supported  by  the 
'^  law  of  nations.  The  class  now  under  consideration  is  such 
"  as  includes  those  liabilities  to  which  every  man,  circum- 
^^  stanced  as  these  claimants  were,  either  knew,  or  ought  to 
"  have  known,  that  he  was  subject.  The  only  question  is, 
^^  whether  this  seizure  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations, 
'^  or  in  violation  of  that  law  ?  The  moment  we  come  to  the 
^^  former  of  these  conclusions,  it  follows  that  however  great 
^^  the  hardship  on  individuals  may  be,  the  ships  were  taken 
^^  according  to  the  usage  of  nations,  and  that  this  seiziu-e 
'^  comes  within  the  same  class  as  that  which  comprises  ships 
^^  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  warfare.  Though  it  may 
*^  be  expedient  that  this  law  should  be  changed  by  the  con- 
'^  sent  of  all  nations,  and  that  some  notice  of  seizure  should 
'^  be  given,  rather  than  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  inten- 
"  tion  should  be  conveyed  to  traders  by  the  act  of  seizure 
^^  itself,  still  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  precedents  if 
^'  such  a  course  were  adopted  without  the  abrogation  of  that 
"  law,  which  has  hitherto  been  observed,  being  made  in  the 
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^^  first  instance.  In  the  present  instance^  there  may  be  a  dif- 
*•  ference  in  degree^  but  I  hold  that  there  is  none  in  principle. 
'^  I  regret  that  the  law  is  so,  but  until  it  be  changed  we  must, 
'^  in  self-defence,  act  upon  it.  I  must,  however,  deny  that 
^^  as  regards  the  presentclaims,  any  assurance  was  given  which 
^*  would  warrant  the  parties  who  have  suffered,  in  seeking 
^^  compensation ;  neither  can  I  allow  that  our  taking  the 
"  property  of  another  nation  at  war  with  us^^  (query,  was 
Denmark  at  war  with  us  when  we  took  the  property  in 
question?)  ^^is  a  ground  for  granting  compensation.  It  is 
^^  difficult  for  a  minister  to  protect  the  public  purse  from  all 
^'  the  claims  which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  As  to  the 
'^  argument  with  respect  to  the  injustice  of  the  war,  I  fear  it 
'^  would  be  urged  in  too  many  instances ;  but  I  shall  alwi^ 
^^  found  any  opinion  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  give  upon 
^^  the  direct  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  and  not  upon 
^^  those  which  may  be  temporarily  connected  with  it.^^ 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  judge-made  law,  but  here 
is  a  specimen  of  SoUcitor-General-made  law  of  nations,  more 
ciuious  in  its  way  than  probably  any  specimen  that  could  be 
produced  of  judge-made  law  ;  which  when  the  production  of 
a  Mansfield  is  likely  to  be  a  better  article  than  that  manu- 
factured by  legislators  who  can  offer  no  dear  and  solid  argu^ 
ment  why  their  constituents  shotild  not  be  robbed  by  an  in- 
ternational code,  which  is  no  further  promulgated  than  the 
pocket  or  the  brain  of  Mr.  Solicitor-Greneral  Rolfe.  But  the 
Solicitor-General,  not  content  with  making  law,  has  also  made 
facts  to  suit  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  his  state- 
ment of  the  case  with  the  true  one  given  above.  It  is  most 
worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  thought  of  asking  the  Solicitor-General  for  his  au- 
thority,— for  a  sight  of  that  international  code  of  the  meaning 
of  whose  enactments  he  spoke  with  such  confidence  and  de- 
cision ;  more  particularly  since,  though  bound,  as  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  be  a  good  English  law- 
yer, he  is  by  no  means  under  the  same  obligation  to  be  a  good 
international  lawyer.  The  whole  proceeding  is  exceedingly 
instructive  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion is  performed  by  the  nation^s  representatives.  Would  not 
any  lawyer  or  physician  who  performed  his  duty  to  his  clients 
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or  patients  in  the  slovenly  way  in  which  members  of  parliar 
ment  perform  theirs,  soon  cease  to  have  any  clients  or  patients 
at  all  ?  though  the  interests  committed  to  these  pseudo-repre- 
sentatives are  larger  than  those  committed  to  the  lawyer  and 
physician  in  the  proportion  of  thousands  or  millions  to  units. 
We  have  an  example  of  the  effect  of  having  a  representative 
in  Parliament  over  whom  an  efficient  control  is  exercised,  that 
is  the  control  arising  from  paying  him  when  he  does  his  duty, 
and  not  paying  him,  but  removing  him,  and  paying  somebody 
else,  when  he  neglects  his  duty,  in  the  zeal  with  which  the 
crown-lawyers  defend  the  pocket  of  the  party  whom  they 
really  represent,  namely  the  Crown  or  the  Government,  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  may  rest  assured 
that  till  they  can  exercise  as  efficient  a  control  over  their  par- 
liamentary representatives  as  they  now  do  over  their  lawyers 
and  physicians,  they  will  always  be  liable  to  have  their  pockets 
picked,  not  only  ^^  in  port  and  on  the  high  seas,^'  but  on  shore, 
and  perhaps  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  into  the  bargain. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  they  should  ask  their  pseudo- 
representatives,  what  business  they  have  to  offer  themselves 
to  represent  a  commercial  conununity,  when  they  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  able  to  contradict  and  con- 
fiite  a  man,  albeit  a  ^^  crown-lawyer,^^  who  comes  forward  and 
asserts  that  to  be  law  which  every  man  who  knows  anything 
about  the  matter,  knows  to  be  not  law,  as  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  war  under  consideration.  With  that  the 
claimants  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  their  advocates  have  only 
injured  their  cause  by  bringing  it  forward  and  thereby  afford- 
ing a  point  of  diversion  to  their  opponents. 

What  is  called  the  law  of  nations  is  composed  of  those 
customs  or  usages  observed  by  the  nations  called  civilized  in 
their  relations  with  one  another.  It  is  evident  that  none  of 
these  usages  can  possibly  come  imder  the  definition  of  a  law 
properly  so  called,  viz.  a  rule  set  by  an  independent  sovereign 
power  to  its  subjects.  But  whether  laws  in  the  strict  sense 
or  not,  as  they  are  appealed  to  on  the  present  occasion  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  crown  lawyers,  our 
business  is  at  all  events  to  know,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  they 
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really  are.  This  knowledge  can  be  attained  with  nearly  as 
much  precision  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England  in  their 
present  state^  since  what  Glanville^  Littleton^  Coke^  Black- 
stone  and  others  have  done  for  the  latter^  certain  writers  of 
reputation  have  done  for  the  former ;  that  is^  they  have  ccl- 
lected  them  into  a  body,  and  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  most  or  many  of  them  appear  to  be 
founded.  Of  these  writers  the  most  celebrated  and  of  high- 
est authority  are  Grotius,  PuflFendorf  and  Vattel.  Their 
opinions  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  on  the 
point  in  question,  which  ip  precisely  this,  ^  whether  by  the 
'  law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  war,  ships  and  cargoes  in 
^  port  and  on  the  high  seas  may  be  seized  and  confiscated  while 
'  the  two  nations  to  which  they  respectively  belong  are  at  peace, 

*  or,  in  other  words,  not  only  before  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
^  tween  them,  btU  even  before  the  contemplation  of  such  an 

*  event,  while  the  sufferers  receive  no  indemnification  F' 

Grotius  says,  that  ^^  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  two 
^^  things  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  or  formal  war. 
*^  First,  that  it  be,  on  both  sides,  made  by  the  sovereign  au- 
"  thority ;  secondly,  that  it  be  accompanied  by  certain  for- 
"  malities*/^  Of  these  formalities,  that  one  which  is  indispen- 
sable is,  he  says,  ^'  a  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  Uie  part 
"  of  one  of  the  partiesf.^^ 

Puffendorf  on  this  subject  quotes  or  refers  to  Grotius. 

Vattel  says,  "  We  owe  this  regard  to  humanity,  and  espe- 
^^  cially  to  the  lives  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  to  declare  to 
"  that  unjust  nation,  or  its  chief,  that  we  are  at  length  going 
'^  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  and  make  use  of  open 
^^  force  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  reason.  This  is 
^^  called  declaring  war%.'^ 

^^  A  declaration  of  war  ought,  at  the  same  time  that  it  an- 
^^  nounces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  war,  to  set  forth 
^^  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms.  This 
^^  is  at  present  the  constant  practice  among  the  powers  of  Eur 
«  rope^:' 


*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  4. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  6,  7. 
X  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  b.  iiL  c.  iv.  §  51, 
%  Ibid.  b.  iiL  c.  iv.  §  52. 
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'^  Besides  the  forgoing  reasons^  it  i^  necessary  for  a  nation 
^^  to  publish  the  declaration  of  war  for  the  instruction  and  di" 
"  rectum  of  her  own  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
'^  rights  which  belong  to  them  from  the  moment  of  this  de- 
*^  claration,  and  in  relation  to  certain  effects  which  the  volun- 
^'  tary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  a  war  in  form*/^  Grotius 
assigns  a  similar  reason  for  making  a  declaration  of  warf. 

So  important  is  this  formal  declaration  considered  among 
civilized  nations,  as  a  security  to  property  and  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  civilization,  that  it  is  very  common  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  stipulate  that  all  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration 
of  war  shall  be  restored.  This  was  done  in  the  treaty  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  one 
side,  and  England  on  the  other  {•  Also  at  the  peace  which 
followed  the  American  war  of  independence,  an  indemnity 
for  British  vessels  seized  prior  to  the  French  declaration  of 
war  was  demanded  and  obtained.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting  the  marks  which 
distinguish  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  war  and  the 
consequences  flowing  therefirom,  in  order  to  show,  not  the 
presence,  but  the  total  absence  of  these  marks  in  the  present 
case  ;  thereby  rendering  it  one  of  that  class  of  cases  which 
come  under  that  head  of  the  law  of  nations  which  treats  of 
the  subject  of  Reprisals. 

The  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Clay's  speech  present  a 
correct  view  of  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  this  coun- 
try and  Denmark,  and  clearly  show  this  to  be  a  case  under 
the  head  stated. 

"  But  any  attempt  to  show  a  saperiority  of  right,  on  the  ptrt  of  the 
book-debt  claimants  over  the  present  petitioners^  to  appeal  to  their  coun- 
try for  indemnity,  utterly  failing,  to  what  does  the  value  of  the  objection 
to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury,  really 
amount  ?  Why  precisely  to  this, — losses,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations,  the  subjects  of  belligerent  powers  may  expect.  The  risk  of  such 
losses  enters  into  a  mercantile  calculation  of  chances.  To  indemnify 
parties  so  suffering,  would  open  the  door  to  claims  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define  the  limits,  and  would  consequently  create  a  prece- 
dent '  injurious  to  the  public  service.'    Now,  Sir,  these  propositions. 


*  Vattel,  b.  iii.  c  iv.  §  56. 

t  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  ii. 

X  Vattel,  b.  iii  chap.  iv.  §  56. 
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reasonable  when  stated  ia  the  abstract,  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
question  before  us  ;  and  on  their  entire  inapplicability  I  am  quite  willing 
to  rest  the  case  of  the  petitioners.  I  deny  that  we  were  at  war  with 
Denmark.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  such  ground  to  expect  war  as 
should  reasonably  have  led  to  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  petitionera. 
I  affirm  further,  that  not  only  did  the  public  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
British  Government  lead  inevitably  to  the  inference  that  there  would  not 
be  war  with  Denmark,  but  that  it  gave  direct  encouragement  and  sanction 
to  British  subjects  to  pursue  their  peaceful  intercourse  wifh  that  country, 
and  to  embark  in  those  enterprizes  which  led  lo  the  losses  for  which  they 
now  claim  compensation  at  our  hands.  Why,  Sir,  if  there  be  one  thing 
more  remarkable  than  another  throughout  these  transactionSf  it  is  the 
care  with  which  we  eschewed  the  character  of  belligerents."  Mirror  qf 
Parliament,  page  2046. 

When  one  nation  makes  war  upon  another  in  a  piratical 
way^  and  without  any  declaration  of  war,  or  the  immediate 
contemplation  of  any,  the  nation  attacked  is  authorized  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  make  what  are  called  reprisals.  ^  Re- 
*^  prisals/'  says  Vattel,  ^^  are  used  between  nation  and  nation, 
"  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  other- 
*^  wise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what 
^^  belongs  to  another, — if  she  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair 
^*  an  injury,  or  to  give  adeqtiate  satisfaction  for  it, — ^the  latter 
^^  may  seize  something  belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it 
^^  to  her  own  advantage,  till  she  obtains  payment  of  what  is 
^^  due  to  her,  together  with  interest  and  damages, — or  keep 
^^  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  received  ample  satisfiiction*/' 
This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Denmark  and  Great  Britain 
in  I8O7.  Denmark  having  suffered  from  Great  Britain  a 
grievous,  a  most  unprovoked  and  unlooked-for  agression, 
and  having  sustained  a  very  great  loss  of  property,  took  the 
only  means  of  redress  that  seemed  open  to  her,  and  that,  as 
here  appears,  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations.  She  seized 
whatever  property  she  could  lay  hold  of  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  applied  it  to  her  own  advantage,  tiU  she  should 
obtain  payment  of  what  was  due  to  her  from  Great  Britain. 
But  the  time  contemplated  by  that  tUl  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  in  all  probability  the  ^^  crack  of  doom  ^^  will  arrive  first. 

^^  But,^^  continues  Vattel,  ^^  the  effects  thus  seized  on  are 
^*  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction 

^  Law  of  Nations,  b.  it  cb.  XTiiL  §  342. 
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^  f^  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears^  they  are  con- 
^  fiscated^  and  there  the  reprisals  are  accomplished*/^  This  is 
exactly  the  course  pursued  by  Denmark  on  the  occasion  un- 
der discussion^  except  that  unfortunately  for  Denmark  the 
reprisals  made  by  her  were  nearly  a  million  sterling  short.  It 
^*  is  only  upon  evidently  just  grounds^' — we  still  quote  Vattel, 
^t  — or  for  a  well-ascertained  and  undeniable  debt,  that  the  law 
,^^  of  nations  allows  us  to  make  reprisalsf.'^  If  such  grounds 
ever  existed,  surely  they  did  so  in  this  case  of  Denmark. 
Never  were  reprisals  more  strictly  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations,  as  expounded  by  Vattel. 

We  go  on  to  cite  his  words : — 

^*  We  have  observed  that  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  consti- 
^^  tutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation ;  that  be- 
^  tween  state  and  state,  the  private  property  of  the  members 
^^  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  body,  and  is  answerable 
^^  for  the  debts  of  that  body :  whence  it  follows,  that  in  re- 
*^  prisals  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  subject  just  as  we 
^^  would  on  that  of  the  state  or  sovereign  f.^' 

Whence  also  it  will  immediately  be  seen  to  follow  that,  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  law,  those  whose 
private  property  has  thus  been  taken  as  the  public  property 
of  the  state  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  state  or  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  claims  on  the  state,  and  who  have  no  other  way  but 
that  of  satisfying  them,  have  a  clear  and  decided  right  to  be 
indemnified  by  a  general  contribution  for  losses  occasioned 
by  an  act  done  (as  all  public  acts  are  presumed  to  be)  for  the 
general  benefit.  Now  with  this  rational  and  common-sense 
view  of  the  question  the  law  of  nations  coincides  to  the  very 
letter.  We  quote  the  article  entire  and  verbatim  from  Vattel : — 

^^  He  who  makes  reprisals  against  a  nation,  on  the  jjroperty 
*^  of  its  members  indiscriminately,  cannot  be  taxed  with  sei- 
^^  zing  the  property  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  debt  of  an- 
^^  other :  for  in  this  case  the  sovereign  is  to  compbn- 
^^  sate  those  op  his  subjects  on  whom  the  reprisals 

^^  FALL  ;     IT    is    A    DEBT    OF    THE    STATE    OR    NATION,    OF 
*^  WHICH  EACH  CITIZEN  OUGHT  ONLY  TO  PAY  HIS  aUOTA.^'§ 


*  Law  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  ch.  jcviii.  §  342.  f  Ibid.  §  343. 

X  Ibid.  §  344.  §  Ibid.  %  345. 
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Now  all  this  is  on  the  suppo8iti<m  that  the  state,  tm  whose 
subjects  the  reprisals  fall^  is  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  by  a 
general  contribution^  having  no  funds  already  specially  pro* 
vided  for  that  purpose.  But  the  particular  case  of  the  Danish 
claimants  in  question  is^  if  possible^  much  stronger  than  this  ; 
for  a  sum  of  money  derived  firom  the  Danish  merchant  ships 
condemned^  was  paid  into  the  pubUc  treasury^  on  the  express 
ground^  as  stated  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  place  in  Parliament, . 
^^  that  there  were  certain  merchants  who  claimed  compensa- 
^^  tion  out  of  it  for  losses  they  had  sustained  arising  out  of  the 
^^  manner  in  which  the  war  had  broken  out.'^  Indeed  with 
respect  to  the  seiziure  of  the  Danish  merchant  vessels  and 
cargoes  before  any  hostile  act  was  so  much  as  contem]dated 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Government,  it  had  no  excuse 
whatever  but  as  an  act  to  secure  an  indemnity  to  British 
subjects  for  the  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  conse- 
quence of  our  attack  on  Copenhagen.  If  it  was  not  thi%  it 
was  the  act,  not  of  the  just  and  far-sighted  ruler  of  a  free  and 
civilized  community,  but  of  the  blind  and  ferocious  chief  of  a 
miserable  band  of  robbers,  who  are  cheated  by  him  even  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  common  plunder. 
The  argument  will  now  stand  shortiy  thus : 
The  plea  furnished  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by 
the  Crown  lawyers  against  these  Danish  claimants^  ^^  that  the 
^^  confiscation  df  their  ships  and  caigoes  was  in  conformity  to 
^^  the  practice  and  usage  of  war,"  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  just 
one ;  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  for  seeing  that  it  is  di- 
stinctiy  a  case  of  reprisal  and  not  of  war,  the  words  ought  to 
be  not  ^^  in  conformity  to  the  practice  and  usages  of  war^"  but 
in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations^  But  there  is  another 
plea  idso  strictiy  just,  viz.  that  ^^  compensation  from  their  own 
^^  sovereign  to  the  owners  of  those  confiscated  ships  and 
<^  cargoes  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  nations."  For  it  is 
here  to  be  carefiilly  and  distinctly  noted  that  the  sdzure  in 
this  case  was  not  an  act  intended  to  be  an  act  of  war,  to  be 
itself  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  that  it  was  by  way  of  reprisals,  and 
the  law  of  nations  commands  that  the  state  shall  compen- 
sate its  subjects  whose  property  is  so  seized.  It  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  add  that  the  law  of  compensation  for  reprisals  is 
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equally  applicable  whether  the  seizure  is  or  is  not  followed  by 
war.  (See  Vattel,  b.  ii.  eh.  xviii.  §  342.)  Such  is  the  law, 
and  we  cordially  agree  with  the  Solicitor-General  when  he 
says  in  the  speech  we  have  quoted  above,  ^  until  it  be  changed, 
*^  we  must,  in  self-defence,  act  upon  it.^^  There  are,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  many  imperfections  in  it.  For  example,  this  law 
regarding  reprisals  appears  to  have  provided  almost  solely  for 
the  subjects  of  that  state  which  is  the  aggressor.  In  the  arti- 
cle we  have  quoted  respecting  compensation  to  those  who 
suffer  by  reprisals,  nothing  is  said  about  compensation  to  those 
who  suffer  by  the  first  aggression.  But  luckily  for  the  British 
claimants  in  this  instance,  the  British  were  the  aggressors, 
and  therefore  the  said  claimants  are  in  the  situation  of  those 
sufiering  by  reprisals,  so  that  the  very  letter  of  the  law  which 
our  rulers  delight  to  walk  by  (much  to  their  credit)  is  in  their 
favour.  Nevertheless  we  should  still  desire  to  see  this  part 
of  the  law  rendered  somewhat  more  complete.  In  the  mean- 
time however  we  must^  with  the  Solicitor-General,  rest  content 
with  the  law  as  it  is. 

In  the  debate  above  referred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer showed  every  disposition  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  provided  it  came  within  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  lawyers.  However  large  the  claims 
might  be,  "  if  it  came  within  the  rule,*'  said  he,  ^'  I  should  be 
^^  ready  to  propose  it ;  and  I  hope  this  House  would  support 
^  me.*'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  certainly  quite 
right,  seeing  that  he  ^'  has  a  sacred  trust  confided  to  him,'*  viz. 
that  of  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  to  use  every  necessary 
precaution  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon  by 
ungrounded  claims,  however  energetically  and  pertinaciously 
urged,  as  to  give  way  to  anything  that  may  leaid  to  a  lavish, 
and  what  is  worse  than  a  lavish,  to  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  course  he  pursued  therefore  in  con- 
sulting the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  one  pointed  out  by 
the  dictates  of^prudence ;  and  having  received  from  the  Crown 
lawyers  the  opinion  which  he  did  receive,  the  refusal  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  grant  these  claims  was  what 
was  to  be  expected,  and  in  &ct  the  only  course  of  proceeding 
left  for  him.  But  at  the  same  time  the  very  same  reason 
which  compelled  him  to  refuse  this  claim  will  compel  him  to 
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grant  it^  when  he  learns  that  the  opinion  of  the  most  renowned 
international  lawyers  of  Europe  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it; 
and  it  may  be  proper  here  just  to  observe  by-the-by  that  Lord 
Stowell  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Vattel  in  his  decisions, 
which  proves  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  law  of  nations  which  this  country 
can  furnish. 

One  other  objection  urged  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer it  may  also  be  proper  to  notice ;  it  is  this.  He  says ; 
^^  I  have  a  right  to  contend  also  that  I  would  have  included 
"  the  class  of  claimants  for  whom  he  is  now  the  advocate^  did 
**  I  not  believe  that  if  the  principle  of  the  present  motion  were 
*^  to  be  admitted^  it  would  form  a  precedent,  new  in  itself, 
'^  liable  to  extension,  and  leading  to  the  worst  possible  conse- 
^  quences,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also 
"  as  regards  our  diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries.^' 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  though  in  one  sense,  viz.  in  the 
hardship  of  the  circumstances,  the  case  is  altogether  without  a 
precedent,  and  therefore  whatever  is  done  in  regard  to  it  is  at 
least  highly  unlikely  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  future,  yet  cases  similar,  except  in  the  smaller 
degree  of  their  hardship,  do  exist,  which  may  furnish  a  pre- 
cedent to  those  who  walk  by  precedent  for  granting  this 
claim.  To  take  one  example:  In  1795  the  Government  of 
Spain  laid  an  embargo,  prior  to  any  declaration  of  war,  on 
British  ships  and  cargoes  in  her  ports,  and  subsequently  con- 
demned them.  The  sufferers  were  reimbursed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Spanish  frigates  captured  by  this  country  prior 
to  our  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  in  1805.  The  claim- 
ants in  that  case  received  269,789/.  So  that  the  argument 
founded  on  the  danger  of  establishing  the  case  into  a  danger- 
ous precedent  goes  for  nothing,  since  a  precedent  of  the  case 
does  already  exist  But  that  is  of  secondary  importance  after 
we  have  shown  the  law  of  nations  on  the  point  to  be  what 
it  is ;  and  we  may  well  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  that 
this  is  ^^  a  case  in  which  we  should  not  need  a  precedent  on 
^^  the  one  hand,  nor  fear  to  create  one  on  the  other." 

We  subjoin  here  a  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
case  from  the  Petition  of  the  Claimants,  printed  with  the 
votes,  3^  die  Maii,  1837. 
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"  First, — ^That  the  attack  and  hostile  seizure  of  Danish  ships  of  war  and 
naval  stores,  and  the  embargo  on  Danish  merchant  vessels  in  the  ports  and 
seas  of  Great  Britain,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  seizures  of  British  pro- 
perty were  made  by  Denmark,  were  acts  done,  not  in  the  prosecution  of 
ordinary  hostilities,  but  under  circumstances  of  an  anomalous  and  unpre- 
cedented kind,  to  which  none  of  the  rules  by  which  the  practice  of  modern 
warfare  is  regulated  can  possibly  be  applied. 

"  That  it  is  not  therefore,  as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  His  Majesty's 
Government,  a  mere  question  whether  the  war  was,  in  its  origin,  just  or 
unjust,  (the  mooting  of  which,  by  a  subject  claiming  compensation  from 
the  State,  might  lead  to  inconvenient  results),  but  a  singular  and  peculiar 
case,  from  which  no  precedent  can  be  drawn. 

"  Second.  That  the  suffering  parties  had  no  notice  of  the  intended 
hostilities,  and  no  opportunity  therefore  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  consequences,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  hostile  act  which  led  to 
the  retaliatory  measure  of  the  Danish  Government,  there  was  no  apparent 
ground  of  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  there  had  been  no 
allegation  of  grievance,  no  application  for  redress,  none  of  those  indica- 
tions, in  short,  which  usually  precede  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  and 
put  the  subjects  of  the  respective  nations  on  their  guard. 

"  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  itself  was  a  sudden  aggression  on  a 
friendly  and  unoffending  power,  and  as  unexpected,  therefore,  as  it  was 
unjust. 

"  That  if  a  State  for  purposes  of  policy  thinks  fit  to  depart  from  esta- 
blished  usages,  and  thereby  entails  on  individuals  among  its  own  subjects 
losses  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  guarded  against,  it  is  its 
bounden  duty  to  make  good  the  losses  so  occasioned. 

"  Third.  That  the  case  of  some  of  your  Petitioners  is  even  stronger 
than  this,  inasmuch  as  their  vessels  when  seized  were  navigating  the  Bal- 
tic, or  lying  in  the  ports  of  Denmark,  in  reliance  upon  an  assurance  ex- 
pressly given  by  the  British  Government,  that  they  might  proceed  with 
safety  to  their  destination. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  British  Government  derived  from  the  immediate 
consequence  of  its  own  aggression,  funds  far  more  than  sufficient  to  in- 
demnify its  own  subjects  for  their  losses,  a  portion  of  which  funds  ought, 
in  common  justice,  to  have  been  applied  to  that  purpose ;  for  that  Danish 
vessels  and  property  were  seized  by  the  British  Government  in  anticipa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  before  any  offensive  act  committed  by  Denmark, 
and  were  subsequently  confiscated  as  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  producing 
a  sum  of  no  less  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  That  the  seizure  of  vessels  and  cargoes  before  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, and  then  subsequent  confiscation,  though  in  conformity  to  all  the 
usages  of  war,  or  rather  to  precedents  set  by  Great  Britain  herself,  is  un- 
der any  circumstances  a  practice  unworthy  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation,  and  has  been  made  a  subject  of  general  reprobation. 

"  That,  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  the  advantage  taken  by  the  British 
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Government,  of  its  own  wrongful  act  to  confiscate  and  appropriate  tbe 
property  of  the  State,  which  it  had  forced  into  hostilities,  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  a  reproach  upon  the  national  honour. 

"  That  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  a  proceeding  could  be  excused, 
and  the  character  of  the  nation  in  some  degree  redeemed,  would  be  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  had  been  applied  to  the  indemnifying  of 
its  own  subjects  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  hostile  acts  of  Denmaric. 

"  Fifth.  That  such  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  inasmuch  as  this  sum  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  not  suffered  to  be  dealt  with  as  Droits  of  the  Crown,  but  was 
actually  paid  over  to  the  account  of  the  public  service,  on  the  ground,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  'that  there  were  cer- 
'  tain  merchants  who  claimed  compensation  out  of  it  for  the  losses  they 
'  had  sustained  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  broken 
'  out,'  and  that  the  public  cannot,  therefore,  in  justice  or  in  honour  re- 
tain this  sum  until  full  compensation  has  been  made  to  those  who  suffered 
by  the  acts  of  the  Government. 

"  Sixth.  That  by  Treaties  and  Conventions  subsisting  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  a  period  of  six  months  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  die 
respective  belligerents  for  removing  their  effects  out  of  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, and  by  the  same  Treaties  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  was  expressly 
guaranteed ;  and  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  both  these  stipulations 
were  violated  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other. 

"  That  the  right  of  individual  subjects  to  indemnity  for  losses  sustained 
in  violation  of  a  Treaty  has  been  more  than  once  dbtincUy  recognised, 
and  that  a  direct  precedent  exists  in  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  British 
subjects  for  ships  and  cargoes  detained  by  the  Spaniards  in  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  captured  Spanish 
vessels,  on  the  ground  of  a  similar  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  widi  that 
country  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

"  Lastly,  and  to  sum  all,  that  it  would  be  an  ineffiiceable  stain  on  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  if,  after  having,  by  an  unlawful  and  unpre- 
cedented act  of  aggression,  entailed  on  individuab  among  its  subjects  in- 
jury and  even  ruin,  it  should  leave  the  sufferers  to  bear  their  losses,  and 
appropriate  to  itself  the  spoils. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  That  your  honourable  House 
will  take  their  case  into  consideration,  and  afford  such  rdi^  in  the  pre- 
mises as  your  Petitioners  may  appear  to  your  House  to  be  intitled  to,  or 
that  your  honourable  House  will  order  the  case  of  your  Petitioners  to  be 
investigated  by  a  Committee  of  your  honourable  House,  and  reported  upon 
by  such  Committee  to  your  honourable  House,  or  that  you  will  take  such 
other  measures  thereon,  as  to  your  honourable  House  shall  seem  meet." 

Before  we  conclude,  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Goulburn  in  this  debate.  Mr.  Goulbum, 
not  content  with  recording  his  vote  against  the  claimants,  at- 
tempted to  hold  up  these  unfortunate  individuals,  the  victims 
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of  a  profligate  Government,  to  obloquy  and  ridicule.  He 
represented  them  as  needlessly  consuming  the  time  of  the 
House  with  these  ^^  antiquated  claims''  of  theirs;  as  en- 
deavouring to  move  the  public  compassion  by  tales  of  suffering 
and  distress  which  were  no  whit  different  from  those  that 
might  be  told  by  any  man  who  had  been  unfortunate,  either 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  by  his  own  negli- 
gence, imprudence,  or  incapacity.  He  said,  unmoved  by  the 
weight  of  evidence  of  which  we  have  given  part  in  this  article, 
that  <^  in  the  instance  o£  the  present  claim,  there  was  a  plain 
^indication  that  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  was  on 
^'  foot,''  and  further,  that  *^  the  ships  were  seized  in  conformity 
^^  with  the  usages  obtaining  among  civilized  nations,  who,  after 
^^  certain  warnings^  are  at  liberty  to  seize  upon  sh^  and  car- 
^^goes  under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  were  seized 
^^  tqxm/^    Where  was  the  warning  in  this  case  ? 

Now,  this  person,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
coolly  informed  these  petitioners  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  twenty  years  after  the  event,  that  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
case.  We  will  not  indulge  in  any  comment  whatever  on  this 
conduct  of  Mr.  Goulbum ;  not  even  on  the  propriety  and  good 
taste  of  the  charge  of  the  time  of  the  House  being  taken  up 
with  these  ^^  antiquated  claims "  coining  from  him ;  but  we 
propose  that  a  portion  of  the  interest  due  upon  these  claims, 
a  pretty  considerable  sum,  should  be  defrayed  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  as,  by  his  own  admission,  a  portion 
of  that  interest  was  accumulated  through  his  dereliction  of  his 
duty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  proposition,  we 
think,  must  appear  to  every  just  and  reasonable  man  as  rather 
a  mild  mode  of  punishing  a  delinquent  official  functionary, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  sufficiently  subserve  the  ends 
of  justice,  by  making  him  a  negative  example  to  his  successors 
for  ever. 
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Article  IX. 

Voyage  du  MarSchal  Due  de  Raguse  en  HongriCy  en  TVangS- 
vaine,  chins  la  Russie  M^rtdionalcy  en  Crim^e^  sur  les  bordg 
de  la  mer  d^Azoffy  a  Constantinophy  dans  gnelqnes  parties 
de  PAsie  Mineurey  en  Syriey  en  Palestine  et  en  Egypte. 
Paris :  chez  L'Advocat,  1837.  Premise  Livraison^ 
Tom.  I.  et  11. 

The  attention  of  the  public  had  already  be«i  much  excited 
by  the  announcement,  some  time  ago,  of  these  travels, — no 
doubt  in  the  anticipation  of  their  containing  a  development  of 
the  opinion  of  so  well-known  a  personage  as  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  on  the  internal  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  the  na- 
ture and  progress  of  the  reforms  simultaneously  undertaken 
by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  and 
finally  on  the  present  position  of  the  question  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  connected  with  the  general  policy  of  Europe. 

We  do  not  deny  having  shared  that  curiosity,  although  our 
motives  probably  differed  entirely  from  those  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  readers. 

In  following  at  the  time  in  the  newqmpers  the  itinerary 
of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  we  had  remarked  that  the  Marsha! 
bad  travelled  through  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
even  more  rapidly  than  most  tourists.  Having  arrived  at 
Pera  from  the  Crimea,  he  spent  exactly  a  fortnight  there,  in 
Aat  part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  Franks,  with  the  view 
of  making  exclusions  into  the  Ottoman  capital  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Thence,  after  an  excursion  by  water  to  Brussa, 
where  he  spent  a  day,  and  ascended  the  Olympus  of  Bithynia, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles,  likewise  by  water,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  days  there  and  in  the  environs  of  ancient 
Troy. 

Continuing  his  route  from  the  Dardanelles,  still  by  sea,  to 
Smyrna,  he  remained  six  days  in  that  town,  made  a  rapid  ex- 
cursion to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  then  definitively  quitted 
the  continental  territories  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
Mahmoud.  However  acute  the  powers  of  observation  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  so  rapid  a  passage 
through  a  country,  of  the  language  of  which  he  was  in  corn- 
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plete  ignorance^  and  which  in  all  respects  is -so  different  from 
those  of  Western  Europe^  could  not  enable  the  distinguished 
traveller  to  form  any  mature  or  competent  personal  opinion 
of  the  social  and  political  state  of  an  empire  involved  in  a 
crisis  of  re-organization^  as  well  as  of  the  ^ture  and  probable 
developments  of  that  re-organization.  Whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  he  pronounced,  it  could  only  be  the  echo  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  one  or  the  other  party ;  and  this  opinion 
could  not,  at  all  events,  be  in  seriousness  compared  to  that  of 
his  countrymen.  Generals  Andr^ossi  and  Gxdlleminot,  whose 
reputation,  either  as  scientific  officers  or  political  observers, 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  aide-de-camp  and  fa- 
vourite of  Napoleon;  and  who  had  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  having  spent  a  series  of  years  at  Constantinople,  en- 
joyed as  apibassadors  the  confidence  of  the  Porte,  and  pos- 
sessed numerous  sources  of  information,  derived  from  the 
agents  under  their  orders,  dispersed  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

But  Marshal  Marmont,  before  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople, had  passed  some  time  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  com- 
pany and  intimacy  with  the  generals  Counts  Woronzoff  and 
Witt,  as  well  as  with  other  Russian  civil  and  military  chiefs 
employed  on  the  line  bordering  on  Turkey.  Those  persons 
knew  that  the  Mai'shal  was  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
for  they  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  that  purpose  expressly, 
a  steam  boat  belonging  to  the  imperial  navy.  Who  then  will 
doubt  that  they  had  also  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  views 
on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  favourable  to  Russian  policy  ?  Who 
will  not  believe  that  Mehemet  Ali,  in  a  similar  manner,  made 
it  his  study  to  cajole  the  celebrated  traveller  into  his  policy  ? 
And  who  will  not  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  having  de- 
cided upon  publishing  a  description  of  his  joinrney  shortly 
after  its  termination,  was  anxious,  were  it  only  from  mere 
motives  of  gratitude,  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  favourite 
views  of  Russia  and  of  Mehemet  AU ;  even  had  his  position, 
as  a  chief  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons*, 
not  peremptorily  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  adopting, 
on  a  question  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  so  much 
at  heart,  the  official  views  of  that  court,  upon  which  Marshal 
Marmont^s  party  rest  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  ? 
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We  were  consequently  prepared  to  see  the  iUustrioiis  Mar- 
shal treat  the  question  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a  Russian 
point  of  view ;  and  as  we  always  like  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  to  which  we  do  not  belongs  we 
really  awaited  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  the  woric  of 
the  distinguished  traveller.  Our  expectations  have  not  only 
not  been  disappointed^  but  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  die 
Marshal  to  acknowledge^  that  he  has  executed  his  task  with 
such  zeal^  such  remarkable  ability  and  tact,  as  will  at  once 
secure  a  favourable  reception  for  his  book  at  St.  Petersbui^. 

We  therefore  hope  to  confer  a  pleasure  on  our  readers  by 
summing  up  the  arguments  of  tiie  Duke  of  Ragusa,  upon 
what  he  calls  the  question  of  the  Ottoman  empire, — ^retain- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  and  almost  without  exception  in  this 
abridgement,  his  own  expressions. 

"The  pretended  reforms  introduced  by  Mahmoad  have  radier  done 
harm  than  good  to  the  empire.  A  Turkish  popniation  of  three  millions 
and  a  half*  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,*  is  on  the  one 
hand  intercalated  and  mixed  up  with  a  Christian  population  more  numerous 
than  itself,  and  entertaining  hostile  sentiments  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
rules  over  an  Arabian  population,  which  at  the  present  day  has  the  in- 
stinct of  its  superiority.  To  keep  these  contending  populations  in  check* 
the  Turks  present  only  a  feeble  net- work  without  consistency  or  force. 
The  internal  disorders  to  which  the  first  unexpected  eyent  will  give  rise 
will  occasion  the  destruction  of  a  state,  whose  real  existence  consists  only 
in  a  single  town.  Either  the  authority  of  Mehemet  Ali  will  consolidate 
itself,  (and  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  Sultan,)  or  it  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  the  sources  of  riches  and  power  that  show  themselves  at  the  present 
day  will  dry  up  and  be  lost  for  him.  Thus  in  no  manner  can  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  be  available  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  its  European  provinces  do  not  promise  it  any  greater  support 
The  Ottoman  empire  is  therefore  in  reality  reduced  to  Constantinople 
and  to  the  provinces  which  immediately  surround  it,  where  the  Turkish 
population  is  the  most  agglomerated.  This  affirmed,  and  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  proved,  one  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  such  a  state  possesses 
elements  of  independence,  and  if  it  can  be  considered  as  a  power?  Hie 
answer  will  probably  be  in  the  negative.  Everything  for  the  Sultan,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  master  whom  he  will  give  to  himself^ 
On  the  one  side  is  Russia ;  on  the  other  are  the  maritime  powers,  to  whom 
Austria  may  be  added,  and  this  may  be  called  the  alliance  of  Western  Eu- 
rope.   Their  interests  are  opposed,  and  appear  irreconcilable.   In  order  to 

*  A  computation  which,  we  believe,  to  be  singularly  below  the  reality,  if  by 
Turkish  population  are  meant  all  the  Mshomedan  inhabitants  established  within 
the  territory  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  speaking  Turkish. 
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throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whose 
guardianship  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  efficacious  and  the  least 
irksome  to  the  Porte.  Russia  naturally  commands  at  Constantinople,  and 
has  it  in  her  power,  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  to  lead  thither 
rapidly  and  without  impediment  an  effective  force.  Russia  has  at  Se- 
bastopol  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  perfectly  equipped  and  ready 
to  set  sail.  One  division  of  troops  is  cantoned  within  reach :  in  two 
days  this  divbion  could  be  embarked,  and  three  days  afterwards  be  disem- 
barked at  Constantinople ;  whilst  a  corps  d^arm^,  which  is  constantly 
quartered  in  Southern  Russia,  and  which  is  60,000  men  strong,  would 
advance  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  cross  that  river,  and  v/ithout  diffi- 
culty and  by  fixed  marches,  effect  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  and  station 
itself  at  Adrianople.  The  alliance  could  only  arrive  much  later ;  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Sultan  would  be  required.  An  obstinate  war  would  then 
immediately  break  out,  of  which  Turkey  would  be  the  theatre,  and  finally 
the  victim,  whatever  its  issue  might  be.  In  order  to  preserve  an  appear^ 
aance  of  power,  and  a  species  of  mvmicipal  liberiy,  the  onhf  greatness  and 
power  to  which  the  Sultan  can  at  the  present  day  reasonably  pretend,  all 
that  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  unite  Turkey  intimately  with  Russia,  by 
placing  himself  bo9id  fide  and  sincerely  under  her  protection,  and  always 
serving  her  policy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  too  prudent  not  to  prefer 
such  a  protection  to  a  premature  possession  of  Constantinople.  It  would 
procure  to  him  the  same  advantages,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  in- 
conveniences that  would  be  the  result  of  an  occupation,  llie  Emperor 
would  not  alarm  Europe  by  his  ambition  ;  he  maintains  that  which  exists ; 
he  is  a  faithful  ally,  and  nevertheless  he  attains  his  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  day  on  which  the  passage  of  the  fiosphorus  and  of  the  Darda- 
nelles is  disputed  to  him,  he  will  seize  it  and  possess  it  in  his  oWn  name ; 
and  when  he  possesses  it  and  wbhes  to  keep  it,  nobody  will  be  able  to 
force  him  to  abandon  it" 

Here  follows  a  long  and  scientific  military  exposition,  to 
prove  that  Russia,  once  established  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles,  could  maintain  herself  there  against  the  united 
efforts  of  England,  Austria  and  France. 

**  There  is  also  an  important  consideration  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
Russia :  in  order  that  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  alliance  may  act  simul- 
taneously, it  is  necessary  that  thei«  should  be  a  perfect  concert  between 
the  three  powers  forming  it ;  whereas,  with  respect  to  Russia,  which  fur- 
nishes the  armies  and  the  squadrons,  it  is  only  the  will  of  a  single  man 
that  is  required ;  and  then  a  second  consideration,  not  less  important,  is, 
that  priority  gives  an  immense  advantage  in  this  military  question,  and  that 
possession  pretty  nearly  decides  it.  Everything  is  thus  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sia ;  she  has  for  her  the  policy  of  the  Sultan,  vicinity,  winds  and  currents, 
all  resulting  from  the  nature  of  circumstances ;  and  her  competitors,  de- 
prived of  these  advantages,  are  on  the  contrary  obliged  to  combat  them. 
Europe  must  therefore,  from  the  present  moment,  accustom  itself  to  the 
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idea  that  Russia  ought  to  possess  a  decided  influence  at  Constantinople^  not 
to  be  counterbalanoed ;  that  she  could  occupy  that  town  without  impedi- 
ment if  her  interests  required  it ;  and  that,  if  this  should  eyer  take  place, 
it  would  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  combat  her  on  ground  where  natural 
circumstances  give  her  such  great  advantages ;  and  that  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  hit  upon  some  political  combination  to  reconcile  jarring  inter- 
ests. Of  all  the  dangers  that  menace  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  the  most 
imminent  is  a  revolution  brought  on  by  the  discontent  of  the  people  and 
of  the  new  militia.  It  is  this  he  feels,  and  which  renders  the  succours 
derived  from  the  Crimea,  and  always  to  be  depended  upon,  so  valuable  to 
him ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  that,  fully  appreciating  their  utility,  he  will 
do  nothing  to  lessen  their  efficacy.  A  circumstance  which  may  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  of  that  empire  of  a  town,  is  the  im- 
prudent concert  and  ill-timed  arrival  of  pretended  friends,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  coming  to  its  assistance  and  of  securing  its  independence,  (now 
become  impossible,)  will  draw  it  into  a  war,  will  infallibly  bring  on  those 
events  that  are  apprehended,  and  will  hasten  the  catastrophe  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  prevent,  but  which  will  be  unavoidable." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  policy  which  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  re- 
commends to  the  Porte,  he  traces  for  it  a  system  of  defence 
for  the  Dardanelles,  evidently  planned  against  an  expedition 
coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  we  willingly  acknow- 
ledge bears  the  stamp  of  the  military  knowledge  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller. 

Even  allowing  for  the  moment  that  all  the  suppositions 
of  the  Marshal  are  well  foimded,  although  the  greater  part  of 
them  appear  to  us  to  afford  very  good  ground  for  dispute, — 
and  rejecting  only  the  idea  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  could 
ever  so  far  forget  the  Ottoman  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins 
as  to  call  in,  with  a  view  to  quell  the  discontents  of  his  people 
and  of  his  new  soldiers,  assistance  from  Sebastopol,  (which 
at  all  events  would  arrive  too  late,  as  experience  has  proved 
that  revolutions  at  Constantinople  are  always  brought  to  an 
issue  in  a  couple  of  days  at  the  latest,) — we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  there  still  exists  a  very  easy  method  of  propping 
up  what  the  Marshal,  in  a  very  picturesque  style,  designates 
as  that  empire  of  a  towriy  by  at  once  relieving  tiie  Sultan  from 
a  disagreeable  protection,  the  Emperor  of  the  Russias  from  the 
danger  of  2l  premature  occupation  of  Constantinoph^  and  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  from  the  difficult  task  of  finding  new  com- 
binations to  reconcile  the  possession  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  Russians  A\ith  the  interests  and  the 
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equilibrium  of  Europe.  This  method  is  so  simple^  and  fol- 
lows so  much  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  premises 
urged  by  the  Marshal  himself^  that  in  reading  his  book  we 
alwf^s  expected  to  see  it,  however  involuntarily,  escape  from 
his  pen.  Deceived  in  this  expectation  we  will  explain  it  un- 
reservedly ;  and  as  to  the  judgement  that  should  be  formed 
of  it,  we  will  appeal  if  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mar- 
shal himself. 

We  affirm  then  that  Constantinople  ought  to  be  fortified, 
and  rendered  inaccessible  on  the  land  side  to  the  Russians ; 
because,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  him- 
self, the  maritime  powers  would  be  unable  to  make  any  de- 
cisive attempt  upon  it.  We  shall  subsequently  examine  whe- 
ther there  are  easy  and  secure  means  of  arriving  at  this  result, 
and  will  for  the  present  assiune  that  it  has  been  attained.  It 
is  clear  from  that  moment  that  aU  protection  of  the  Elmperor 
of  Russia  over  the  Sultan  immediately  ceases,  together  with 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital  of  the  latter,  which,  as 
we  perfectly  agree  with  Marshal  Marmont,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Constanti- 
nople once  secured  against  Russian  arms,  the  Porte — should 
Russia  attempt  to  exercise  any  act  of  sovereignty  over  her, — 
will  only  have  to  close  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  keep  it  closed 
until  Russia  retracts.  The  only  course  then  left  to  Russia  is 
to  advance  an  army  into  Roumelia,  and  to  make  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  Turkey  in  Asia.  She  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  establish  herself  even  at  Adrianople ; 
whilst  the  Porte  imder  these  circumstances  may,  without  ap- 
prehension for  her  capital,  allow  the  Russians  to  wage  war 
as  long  as  they  please.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
efiect  of  the  climate  alone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  in  the  interior  of  Roumelia,  is  regularly  to  re- 
duce by  half,  in  the  course  of  one  campaign,  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army  engaged  in  those  operations.  Moreover  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  campaign  for  the  Russian  treasury  are  enor- 
mous. The  same  rule  applies,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  to  any  expedition  of  the  Russians  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 
The  Porte,  which  in  fact  draws  but  few  resources  from  the 
country  comprised  between  Adrianople  and  the  Danube  on 
one  side,  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Russian  frontier 
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on  the  other^  has  only  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  Russia  in  men  and  money^  in 
her  attempts  to  subjugate  those  countries,  whilst  the  con- 
tinued closure  of  the  Bosphorus  destroys  the  commerce  of  tlie 
south  of  Russia.  The  Divan  is  not  unaware  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Austria  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe  are  opposed  to 
the  permanent  establishment  of  Russia  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  as  weU  as  that  the  interests  of  Grreat  Britain 
would  not  admit  of  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  the  commer- 
cial road  leading  from  Persia  and  debouching  at  Trebisonde. 
It  also  knows  very  well,  that  Russia,  exhausted  by  two  or  three 
campaigns  in  Bulgaria,  in  Roumelia  and  in  Asia,  will  not,  teat 
any  length  of  time,  be  able  to  repulse  the  demonstrations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,  and  their  allies,  but  will  finally,  by 
some  means  or  other,  resume  her  former  frontiers. 

The  treaties  of  peace  of  Kutchuk  Kainardgy  and  of  Adri- 
anople,  which  have  placed  the  Porte  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  and 
are  the  real  cause  of  her  present  weakness,  were  only  wrung 
fit)m  the  Turks  at  a  moment  of  panic,  and  through  fears  for 
their  capital,  of  the  great  importance  of  which  they  were  fully 
sensible.  Had  they,  free  from  apprehensions  on  its  account, 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  conditions  of  Marshals  Roman- 
zoff  and  Diebitsch,  at  Kainardgy  and  at  Adrianople,  sinqdy 
continued  the  war,  Romanzoff  and  Diebitsch  would  have  both 
been  obliged,  as  every  body  knows,  to  retreat  in  a  few  weeks 
to  the  Danube ;  and  in  1829,  as  in  1774,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  campaign  would  have  caused  Russia  no 
small  degree  of  embarrassment.  Moreover,  Constantinople 
once  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  Russians,  the  hopes  of  the 
Turkish  Rajas,  of  witnessing  the  fidl  of  the  Ehnpire  of  the 
Crescent  in  Europe,  would  vanish.  This  would  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  Rajas,  the  most  useful  allies  of 
the  Russians  against  the  Tuiks,  and  render  them  more  dr- 
cumspect  in  declaring  themselves  against  the  Porte.  The 
Porte  has  already  lost  de  facto  those  of  its  external  provinces 
in  which  the  Raja  population  predominates.  But  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Timock  the  Raja  population  is  intercalated 
amongst  a  Mahomedan  population,  equal  in  number  and  po- 
litically far  superior  to  it,  from  the  exercise  of  a  long  domi* 
nation  and  the  halnt  of  bearing  arms.    This  part  of  the  R^ 
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population  would  hesitate  to  rise  in  favour  of  an  army  of  in- 
vasion,  as  long  as  it  foresaw  that  the  Porte  would  resume  its 
authority  at  the  peace^  and  Russia  not  have  the  power  of  sti- 
pulating for  or  ensuring  by  her  supremacy  the  observance  of 
an  amnesty  for  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  Russia,  having  once  as- 
certained  that  Constantinople  is  inaccessible  to  her  arms,  and 
that  the  Porte  is  consequently  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a 
surprize,  and  the  influence  of  those  panics  which  have  wrung 
from  it  the  principal  concessions  it  has  hitherto  been  forced 
to  make  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersbui^h,  will  become  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  waging  against  the  Porte  a  war  that 
would  hold  out  the  prospect  of  few  advantages,  but  on  the 
contrary  of  serious  embarrassments.  Thus  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  St.Petersbui^h  and  Constantinople  would  be 
by  degrees  re-established  on  a  proper  footing  of  real  equality 
and  equilibrium.  The  Porte  could  then  pursue  with  more 
calm  and  security  the  work  of  reform,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
affords  better  chances  of  success,  and  promises  more  favour- 
able results,  than  it  suits  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  policy  of 
Russia  to  foresee.  Thus  also  Western  Europe,  fi«e  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  would  enable  Russia  to  guard  her  new  eastern 
frontiers  with  only  a  small  force,  and  turn  all  her  military  and 
political  activity  (hitherto  principally  absorbed  by  her  views 
in  the  East)  towards  Hungary,  and  the  occupation  of  that 
other  key  of  her  house,  the  Straits  of  the  Sound,  would  no 
longer  have  occasion  to  take  alarm  when  Russia  thinks  proper 
to  move  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  her  army  on  the  Dneister. 
The  serious  complication  of  the  Oriental  question  would  thus 
in  a  great  measure  disappear  from  European  politics. 

Ghreat  and  important  as  this  result  would  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  those  of  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  the  con- 
dition upon  which  it  depends,  viz.  the  rendering  of  Constan- 
tinople inaccessible  to  Russian  arms,  is  by  no  means  difficult 
tofiilfil. 

Constantinople,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  situated  as 
advantageously  as  any  other  capital  or  great  town  in  the 
world.   By  shutting  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  master 
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of  Constantinople,  who  is  supposed  also  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Dardanelles,  has  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  much  at  his 
disposal  as  a  closed  lake.  Moreover  Constantinople,  which 
is  at  a  sufficient  distance  £rom  the  coast  of  Asia  to  prevent 
any  bombardment  from  Scutari  becoming  very  dangerous,  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  within  reach  of  that  coast  to  prevent 
any  hostile  naval  force  that  might  have  penetrated  into  Uie 
Sea  of  Marmora  from  establishing  itself  permanently  between 
Constantinople  and  Scutari,  and  from  succeeding  in  cutting 
oflF  the  communications  between  those  two  points.  Thus, 
in  order  completely  to  siuround  Constantinople,  the  hostile 
party  must  at  the  same  time  be  master — 

First y  of  the  approaches  to  Constantinople  on  the  Euro- 
pean side ; 

Secondly,  he  must  occupy  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia ; 

Thirdly y  he  must  hold  the  Dardanelles; 

Fourthly y  his  fleet  must  have  the  dominion  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  execution  of  these  various  operations  would  pre- 
sent, but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  it  was  this 
very  advantageous  military  position  of  Constantinople  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  artificial  fortifications,  secured  to  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East  a  duration  of  nearly  one  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  details  which  Von  Hammer  has  reported  with 
care  and  acciuracy  worthy  of  a  German  savofUy  in  his  work 
*^  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,^*  (Vol.  I.  page  81-100,) 
on  the  military  history  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  down 
to  the  moment  of  its  taking  by  Mahomet  II.  Th^  will  per- 
ceive from  his  book,  that  after  the  Persians  under  Chosroes 
Parwis  had  been  foiled  in  the  year  616,  in  their  attacks  upon 
Constantinople,  by  the  means  of  defence  with  which  nature 
and  art  had  surrounded  it,  that  capital  stood,  imtil  its  fall  in 
1453,  one  siege  by  the  Avarej,  and  seven  sieges  (one  of  which 
lasted  seven  years)  by  the  Arabians  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career  of  conquest,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet ;  (and  it  was  the  miUtary  strength  alone  of  Constanti- 
nople that  defeated  the  attempts  of  those  formidable  con-r 
querors  to  inundate  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  into  which 
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they  Bubsequently  found  their  way  by  Gibraltar  and  Spain ;) 
two  sieges  by  the  Bulgarians  ;  one  by  the  Sclavonians ;  one 
by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  allied ;  and  three  by  the  Ot- 
tomans. All  these  sieges  failed,  except  that  of  the  Crusaders 
and  Venetians,  who  entered  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  side  of  the  sea;  and  the  third  by  the  Ottomans 
under  Mahomed  II.,  who  at  last  penetrated  into  it  after  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  after  they  had  already  reduced  the 
Grecian  empire,  eighty  years  previously,  to  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople ;  and  when  there  were  literally  not  sufficient 
combatants  to  man  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople,  battered 
simultaneously  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  then  that  Italy, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  which  through  a  very  culpable  negli- 
gence had  permitted  the  fall  of  the  bulwark  of  eastern  Europe, 
were  exposed  to  serious  danger  from  the  flow  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest, and  that  the  Grecian  empire  perished.  Having  seen 
its  European  military  lines  of  the  Danube  and  Haemus,  and 
its  Asiatic  line  of  the  Taxirus,  successively  fall  into  the  hands 
of  its  assailants,  it  had  still  subsisted  during  full  six  hundred 
years,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  position  and  the 
military  strength  of  its  capital,  which  defended  itself,  as  may 
be  said,  by  its  own  means,  for  its  possessors  had  become  a 
degenerate  race  in  military  matters. 

It  is  true,  that  what  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  Constantinople,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
fate  of  that  capital,  the  possession  of  which  has  always  de- 
cided that  of  Thrace  and  of  Asia  Minor,  would  at  most  suffice 
to  secure  it  at  the  present  day  against  a  surprize,  if  the  im- 
provement of  artillery  and  in  the  art  of  sieges  is  taken  into 
consideration ;  moreover  those  ancient  fortifications  do  not 
protect  the  suburbs  situated  to  the  north  of  the  port,  as  well 
as  the  principal  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  comprised  in  those  submrbs.  But  the  unani- 
mous result  of  careful  investigations,  undertaken  by  nume- 
rous able  military  men  of  all  nations,  is,  that  there  exists  in 
advance  of  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  town  of  Constanti- 
nople, properly  so  called,  and  of  the  suburbs  and  military  esta- 
blishments to  the  north  of  the  port,  a  line  extremely  strong 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  which,  if  fortified, 
would  not  only  prevent  all  access  by  an  enemy  coming  from 
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the  land  side,  but  would  completely  secure  the  town  of  Con- 
stantinople and  all  its  suburbs  to  the  north  of  the  port,  as 
well  as  all  its  military  and  naval  establishments,  even  from 
the  eflfects  of  a  bombardment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter into  a  detailed  and  military  discussion  of  this  subjcjct. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  assurance  that  there  exist,  in 
the  archives  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Porte,,memoirs  of  the  most  important  nature  relative  to 
it.  General  Yuchereau  de  St.  Denys,  of  the  French  corps  of 
engineers,  and  who  for  many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the 
corps  of  Ottoman  engineers,  positively  asserts  in  his  interest- 
ing review  of  the  "  Revolutions  of  Constantinople/*  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  render  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  one 
of  the  best  fortified  places  in  the  worldy  and  even  traces  the 
outlines  of  the  projected  plan.  Still  more  detailed  and  cu- 
rious information  upon  this  matter  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  "  Mili- 
tary Journey  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,*^  by  Felix  Beaujour, 
who  appears  to  have  derived  his  information,  and  particularly 
that  which  relates  to  the  point  in  question,  firom  the  military 
observations  ofthe  distinguished  officers  of  engineers  whom  the 
French  Government  sent  at  diflFerent  periods  to  Turkey,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  preservation  of  the  Porte  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  its  policy.  The  remarks  contained  in  the  work  of 
M.  Felix  Beaujour  are,  as  it  were,  rendered  palpable  by  the 
map  that  accompanies  the  work  of  the  late  General  Andr^ossi 
on  Constantinople,  but  more  particularly  by  the  pretty  little 
plan  of  the  environs  of  Constantinople  published  by  the  Rus- 
sian staff  in  1828,  and  taken  by  the  orders  of  the  Russians 
during  the  preceding  summer,  undoubtedly  in  the  hopes  tliat 
their  invasion  of  the  following  year,  already  projected,  would 
lead  them  to  that  capital.  Moreover  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  apparently  well  informed,  has  told  the 
public  that  the  British  Government  had  sent  Captain  Stevens, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Constantinople  in  the  stunmer  of 
1836,  charged  with  tie  military  commission  of  reconnoitring 
the  environs  of  that  capital ;  that  this  officer  had  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  this  object,  and  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions had  been,  *^that,  with  comparatively  trifling  works,  Con- 
"  stantinople  and  its  suburbs  on  the  other  side  of  the  port 
*^  might  be  secured,  not  only  against  an  attack,  but  also 
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^  against  a  bombardment/'  The  correspondent  added,  that 
Captsdn  Stevens  had  especially  allowed  in  his  calculations  for 
the  means  of  ensm'ing  to  Constantinople  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  water ;  and  had  been  convinced  that  the  Bosphorus 
could  be  completely  closed  by  a  single  but  a  strong  fort,  to  be 
fortified  in  such  manner  on  the  land  side  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  making  a  long  defence,  and  to  require  trenches  to  be 
opened  before  it. 

To  these  various  heads  of  information  we  will  add,  that  an 
examination  of  the  above-mentioned  topographical  materials 
will  afford  proof  that  a  line  of  defence,  comprising  Constan- 
tinople and  its  suburbs  on  the  land  side,  and  securing  it 
against  a  bombardment,  would  have  an  extent  of  12,000  yards. 

It  would  be  for  engineers  to  decide  whether  it  were  advi- 
sable to  defend  its  natiutdly  strong  position  by  means  of  a 
contiguous  rampart,  as  at  Genoa ;  or  by  detached  forts,  of 
which  nature  has  as  it  were  complaisantly  fixed  the  position ; 
or  finally,  by  combining  these  two  systems,  so  as  to  complete 
in  the  first  instance  the  external  forts,  and  then  to  add  at 
leisure  the  internal  and  contiguous  rampart. 

At  all  events,  as  the  Turk  is  notoriously  the  best  soldier  for 
the  defence  of  fortresses  and  as  the  Russian  is  the  worst  for 
their  attack,  the  object  of  rendering  this  line  of  defence  im- 
penetrable to  the  Russians  would  be  already  completely  at- 
tained by  works  which,  in  comparison  with  fortified  places  in 
central  and  western  Europe,  might  be  considered  exceedingly 
feeble.  Let  us  only  reflect  what  were  the  ramparts  of  Roust- 
chouk,  of  Brahilow  and  of  Varna,  that  cost  the  Russians  so 
much  blood  and  money.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Turks,  in  their  defence  of  Constantinople  against  a  Russian 
army  advancing  from  the  Danube,  would  always  have  the  sea 
open  to  them,  and  their  communications  with  Asia  secured ; 
for  until  the  Russian  army  could  have  penetrated  through  a 
country  chiefly  peopled  by  Mahomedans  into  the  Delta  of 
Bithynia,  and  estabUshed  itself  in  front  of  Scutari,  much  time 
must  elapse ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  before  the  fleet 
of  Sebastopol  could  land  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  within  reach 
of  Constantinople,  an  expedition  capable  of  maintaining  itself 
and  gaining  ground  against  the  forces  immediately  despatched 
against  it  from  Constantinople. 

2  R  2 
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Again  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  large  military  esta- 
blishments of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  garrisons  of  the 
corps  of  Ottoman  artillery  and  engineers,  are  concentrated 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  Mahomedan  population  fur- 
nishes 100,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  who  behind 
ramparts  are  not  inferior  to  the  Russian  soldier,  and  that 
consequently  the  superiority  in  men  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  defence.     If  now  on  the  other 
hand  we  maturely  weigh  the  losses  which  the  Russian  army 
would  experience  from  the  climate  of  Roumelia,  and  the  corps 
detached  from  it  in  order  to  keep  up  its  communications  be- 
fore it  could  ventiu'e  into  the  Delta  of  Thrace  ;  and  if  we  re- 
flect that  in  this  Delta  of  Thrace  the  Russian  army  would 
have  no  other  resources  than  those  it  brought  with  it ;  that 
having  arrived  before  Constantinople,  it  could  not  communi- 
cate with  its  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea,  otherwise  than  across  the 
chain  of  the  Strandgea,  that  lines  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  over  which  there  is  scarcely  a  road  practicable  to  car- 
riages ;  that  nevertheless  it  is  from  this  fleet  it  must  draw  all 
its  necessaries,  and  even  the  forage  for  its  horses,  as  the  un- 
cultivated flats  where  it  would  be  obliged  to  encamp,  as  well 
as  the  country  at  a  day^s  march  in  the  rear,  afibrd  in  the  sum- 
mer, (the  only  months  during  which  a  foreign  army  could 
maintain  itself  in  that  position,)  neither  shade  nor  grass  for 
the  nourishment  of  animals;  whilst  this  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea, 
upon  whose  continued  presence  depends  the  subsistence  even 
of  the  besieging  army,  would  be  obliged  to  remain  constantly 
under  sail  on  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Karaboumon  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  with  reason  considered 
the  most  dangerous  on  the  whole  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea : — 
if  (we  say)  aU  the  circumstances  in  which  the  assailant  is 
thus  placed  are  duly  examined,  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that 
Constantinople  properly  fortified  becomes  as  inaccessible  to 
the  Russians  as  it  formerly  proved  to  be  to  the  Arabians.    The 
chances  therefore  of  the  Russians  succeeding  in  causing  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  St.  Sophia  would  only  commence  after 
they  had  completely  made  themselves  masters  of  both  Rou- 
melia and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  basis  of  the  two  Deltas  of 
Thrace  and  of  Bithynia,  and  after  having  established  there 
long  beforehand  the  immense  dep6ts  requisite  to  enable  them 
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to  commence  a  regular  si^e  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry.  And  even  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  maritime  powers  would  be  able,  as  long  as  their  fleets  had 
a  free  passage  into  the  Dardanelles,  to  dispute  with  the  Russian 
eagle  during  many  years  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
This  key  of  Turkey  in  Einrope  and  of  Asia  Minor  will  conse- 
quently only  fall  if  the  Ottomans  themselves,  and  the  powers 
interested  in  excluding  the  Russians  from  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  continue  to  abandon 
themselves  to  a  blind  security,  and  to  neglect  the  easy  means 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands  of  putting  Stamboul  into  a 
state  of  defence. 

Though  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  fortification  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  have  always  meant  to  comprehend  in  it  that  of 
the  Dardanelles.  The  military  observations  reported  by  Felix 
Beaujour,  in  his  work  above  alluded  to,  have  proved  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  divide  the  narrow  slip  of  land  forming  the 
European  coast  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  line  of 
intrenchments  near  Kardikoi.  This  line  of  defence  resting 
on  the  two  seas,  having  secure  and  speedy  maritime  commu- 
nications wth  Asia  and  Constantinople,  and  aided  by  the 
fleet,  might  also  be  considered  as  inaccessible  to  the  Russians, 
who  would  be  obliged  to  draw  fr^m  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  the  artillery  necessary  for  attacking  it. 

But  to  this  the  objection  may  be  made,  that  Russia,  seeing 
the  preparations  of  the  Turks  for  the  effectual  fortification  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  will  take  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  complete  their  works,  but  will  hasten  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  prey  they  have  so  long  coveted  before  it 
escapes  them.  To  incite  therefore  the  Porte  to  fortify  Con- 
stantinople would  be  to  accelerate  its  fall. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  in  order  to  secure  Constantinople 
against  a  Russian  attack  and  bombardment  only  four  forts 
would  be  required,  behind  and  between  which  some  field-re- 
doubts ought  to  be  constructed.  The  contiguous  rampart 
^which  would  then  be  erected,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
every  chance  of  war,  might  be  executed  at  a  later  period,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  resources  of  the  Porte  should  admit  of  it. 
Now  these  four  forts,  together  with  the  intrenchment  of  the 
Kne  of  the  Dardanelles,  might  with  facility  be  completed  in 
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two  years :  and  this  space  of  time^  now  that  Silistiia  is  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  that  Varna  and  Shumla 
are  in  a  state  of  defence,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ihe  Rus- 
sians to  enable  them  to  lead  an  army  before  Constantinople^ 
on  the  supposition  that  aU  the  events  of  the  war  were  fevour- 
able  to  them,  and  that  all  the  Eiu'opean  powers  would,  as  in 
1828  and  1829,  allow  them  to  carry  on  their  operations  un- 
disturbed. But  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  if  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  really  meant  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  fortify  his  capital.  Great  Britain  as  well  as  France  and 
Austria  would  openly  oppose  such  an  act  of  sovereignty.  JTow 
if  six  of  our  ships  of  the  line  were  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  they 
would  suffice  to  defeat  all  the  Russian  plans  of  invasion  be- 
yond the  Danube  and  the  Araxes.  At  St.  Petersburgh  they 
are  completely  convinced  of  this  truth,  although  they  do  not 
acknowledge  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Russia  halted 
when  the  treaty  of  Himkiar  Iskelessi  excited  too  much  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  and  why  she  evacuated  Silistria.  As  long 
as  the  vigilance  of  Great  Britain  is  not  absorbed  by  other  wars, 
it  is  not  the  open  force  of  Russia — it  is  only  her  intrigues, — 
which  can  endanger  the  security  of  Constantinople.  The 
only  case  we  except  is  that  in  which  an  internal  commotion 
at  Constantinople  might  open  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Russians, 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  practicable,  and  previous  to  the  fortification  of  the  city. 
But  it  is  to  guard  against  even  the  possibiUty  of  this  double 
contingency — a  temporary  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  internal  revolution  in  the  Ottoman  ca- 
pital— that  we  insist  upon  its  fortification ;  far  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles  must  never  become  Russian, 

The  British  people  are  now  acquainted  with  the  sure  means 
of  consolidating  the  Ottoman  power  at  Constantinople,  in  all 
probability,  for  a  series  of  ages.  If  the  Government  neglects 
this  truly  national  object,  towards  which  all  its  efforts  ought 
to  tend,  it  must  learn  the  responsibility  it  incurs.  In  the  same 
manner  would  that  administration  have  a  permanent  right  to 
the  national  gratitude,  which  could  say  to  the  country,  "From 
**  this  moment,  by  our  exertions  and  influence  at  Constanti- 
"  nople,  that  capital  has  ceased  to  be  threatened  by  the  Rus- 
^^  sians,  and  a  long  series  of  faults  that  had  permitted  them  to 
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"  advioice  too  far  in  that  direction  has  at  last  been  repaired.'* 
Besides^the  excuse  that  the  Turks  refused  to  listen  to  the 
amicable  counsels  offered  to  them  on  the  subject  could  not  be 
considered  as  admissible.  Would  the  Sultan  refuse  to  secure 
the  Holy  City,  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  and  of  so  many 
true  believers,  fipom  the  profanation  of  the  infidels,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  enable  his  empire  to  take  fresh  root?  Does  not 
Constantinople,  amongst  the  titles  employed  by  the  Turkish 
chancery,  bear  that  of  the  ^^well-guarded'*  city?  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  reluctance  on  his  part  Far  more  are  we 
convinced  that  he  would  seize  this  idea  with  avidity ;  in  order 
to  secure  its  execution,  all  that  is  required  are  peace,  money, 
and  officers  experienced  in  the  art  of  such  constructions.  It 
is  for  European  policy  to  fiimish  the  latter,  to  ensiure  the 
former  to  the  Porte  for  a  suflScient  time,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  sums.  We  impose  this  task 
upon  European  policy,  because  we  do  not  know  a  state  in 
Europe  not  interested  in  preventing  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Russia.  And  if  money  has  been  found  to  sup- 
port Greece,  why  shoidd  it  be  wanting  when  a  real  and  per- 
manent solution  of  the  Oriental  problem  is  to  be  effected  ? 

Now  we  can  assert^  without  any  serious  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  which  in  different  ways 
has  found  its  way  into  Greece,  for  the  support  of  that  country, 
would  suffice  and  more  than  suffice  to  close  definitively  all 
access  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  against  all  the 
disposable  force  of  Russian  fleets  and  armies. 
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Article  X. 

^artish    Tariff".      Commercial  Treaty  between    Spcdn  and 

England. 

dnco  Proposiciones  sobre  los  grancles  males  que  causa  la  Ley 
de  Aranceles  a  la  nacion  en  general,  a  la  Cataluna  en  par- 
ticular ,  y  a  las  mismas  fabricas  Catalunas ;  o  sea,  Octava 
Esposicion  economica  presentacki  a  las  Cortes,  y  a  Su  M.la 
Reyna.  Par  Don  Pablo  de  Pebrer^  Autor  de  la  Utstoria 
de  Hacienda  del  Sistema  Economico,  poder  y  recursas  de 
todo  el  Imperio  Britanico. 

(Five  Propositions  upon  the  great  evils  caused  by  tike  Law  of 
Tariffs  to  the  nation  at  large^  to  Catalonia  in  particular, 
and  even  to  the  Catalonian  manufactures ;  or,  an  Eighth 
Financial  Exposition,  presented  to  the  Cortes  and  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Don  Pablo  de  Pbbrbr,  Autikor  oi 
the  History  of  the  Finances,  Economic  System,  Power,  and 
Resoturces  of  the  whole  British  Empire.) 

In  a  former  number  we  considered  and  fully  discussed  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  Russian,  Austrian  and  German 
tariffs,  compared  them  with  those  of  France  and  England 
tariffs,  and  demonstrated  the  fatal  character  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  wealth,  prosperity  and  healthful  state  of  the 
nations  that  adopted  them.  In  order  to  complete  our  task 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Spanish  tariff. 

Assuredly  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  British  maniifac- 
tures  and  British  commerce,  nothing  more  interesting  either  to 
our  Government— faithful  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  the  cause 
of  Spain — or  to  the  multitude  of  English  creditors  who  have 
risked  their  property  upon  the  success  of  that  cause,  than  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  nation,  of 
its  revenue  and  powers  of  production,  and  of  the  impediments 
and  restrictive  laws  that  obstruct  the  springs  of  national  af- 
fluence. 

Spain  is  a  country  apparently  formed  by  nature  as  a  mighty 
bulwark  to  coerce  the  immense  voliune  of  waters  with  which 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  threaten  to  in- 
undate Eiu'ope.  Its  surface  contains  1 5,005  i  square  Spanish 
leagues,  and  is  traversed  by  five  sierras,  or  chains  of  moim- 
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tains^  which^  besides  offering  military  lines  of  defence^  are  as 
many  fountains  of  wealth.  Not  only  do  they  teem  with  abun- 
dant mines  of  every  species  of  metal^  and  form  an  infinity  of 
delicious  valleys,  of  rich  fair  meadows  and  of  extensive  plains, 
but  they  likewise  give  birth  to  340  streams,  omitting  the  large 
rivers  that  sweep  and  wind  through  the  several  plains  and 
valleys  in  all  directions,  fertilizing  with  their  copious  waters 
150,000,000  of  faneffadas*  of  land  of  400  estadales  de  Sem- 
bradura  of  seed,  fitted  to  produce  at  once  the  fruits  of  the 
north  and  those  of  the  tropics,  yielding  the  produce  of  all 
climates  and  all  regions. 

It  is  computed  that  a  yet  greater  number  oi  fanegadas  are 
occupied  by  mountains,  roads,  rivers,  &c. ;  nevertheless,  as  a 
classic  Spanish  writer  has  well  expressed  it,  there  is  no  part 
of  Spain  altogether  sterile. 

Combined  with  the  most  felicitous  topographical  locality, 
the  most  spacious  and  commodious  harbours,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  fomieen  millions  of  souls,  this  country  possesses  all 
the  appropriate  elements  of  a  natural  and  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  most  mercantile  and  powerful  of  nations,  to  wit, 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  were,  in  fact,  well  nigh  impossible  anywhere  to  find 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  a  solid  and  durable  alliance 
than  in  these  two  countries.  A  distance  between  their  fron- 
tiers that  precludes  rivalry,  a  diversity  of  produce,  whence 
result  reciprocal  wants,  and  a  necessity  for  commercial  inter- 
course betwixt  them, — a  superabundance  of  natural  wealth  in 
the  one  country,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  other — a  scanty  po- 
pulation in  the  Peninsula,  with  an  immense  extent  of  fertile 
uncidtivated  land — in  England  an  excess  of  population,  with 
a  soil  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  nearly  exhausted, — finally, 
in  the  latter  country,  a  great  superiority  of  machinery  and 
industry,  with  an  urgent  need  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
the  manufactures  thus  produced ;  in  the  former,  inferiority 
in  those  points,  and  urgent  need  of  purchasing  manufactures 
for  consumption  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  In  fact,  there 
is  in  Spain  neither  an  inch  of  ground  that  would  not  yield 


*  The  Spanish  fantgada  contains  48.33578  a;T«  meiricas,  of  which  there  arc 
aboat  40.4671  ares  in  the  Engtish  acre. 
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fruits  suited  to  the  English  consumer,  nor  an  agriculturist 
who  can  dispense  with  the  work  of  the  English  manufacturer 
for  his  clothing. 

Whence  is  it  then  that,  despite  such  grand  essential  ele- 
ments for  great  and  reciprocal  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
an  extensive  traflBc  betwixt  these  nations,  their  commer- 
cial intercoimse,  the  exchange  of  their  productions,  is  so  in- 
duced, so  confined  ?  Most  important  to  both  nations  are  the 
causes  of  a  phsenomenon  so  rare  in  poUtical  oeconomy.  Our 
author  imites  to  the  acumen  requisite  to  disentangle  these 
causes,  the  very  unusual  hardihood  requisite  to  publish  his 
opinions  to  his  countrymen,  unawed  by  their  prejudices,  or 
by  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  classes,  or  provinces. 
He  has,  whilst  demonstrating  what  the  real  interest  of  Spain 
is,  made  the  correspondent  interest  of  England  manifest. 
He  has,  in  short,  in  the  five  propositions  of  his  statement, 
solved  this  important  problem  in  the  clearest,  the  most  in- 
controvertible manner.     He  says : 

"  It  is  because  the  law  of  Aranceles  is  self-destructive  and  contrary  to 
the  agricultural  and  mining  interests,  those  essential  bases  of  Spanish 
wealth  and  power ;  because  it  imposes  an  unjust  yearly  tax  of  nineteen 
millions  of  duros*  upon  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  favour  an  insignificant 
fraction  thereof;  it  is  because  the  prohibitive  system  incites  to  the  viola- 
tion 9f  the  laws,  openly  encourages  smuggling,  and  injures  commerce,  the 
basis  of  a  mei-cantile  marine ;  it  b  because  this  system  diminishes  the  tax- 
able foundation  of  financial  revenue,  depriving  the  treasury  of  eight  effective 
millions  of  duros ;  in  fine,  it  is  because  to  prohibit  iron  in  bars,  or  manu- 
factured  and  cotton  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  manufactures 
of  Catalonia,  is  an  absurd  and  chimerical  attempt,  the  object  being  unat- 
tainable. 

'*  The  old  and  new  Aranceles  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Spain.  In  them  originate  her  confined  trade,  her  poverty,  the  penury  of 
her  soil,  the  impossibility  of  paying  her  troops,  her  national  and  foreign 
creditors,  her  want  of  credit,  and  her  actual  condition." 

These  are  doubtless  the  considerations  that  must  have  been 
kept  in  view  in  negotiating  the  grand  financial  combination 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said, — a  commercial  treaty  between 
Spain  and  England,  founded  upon  the  admission  of  English 
manufactures  and  produce  at  a  moderate  duty,  England  in 
return  guaranteeing  a  considerable  loan,  the  dividends  of 

*  The  duro  is  a  dollar,  and  worth  about  four  shilling). 
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which  should  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  laid  upon  English 
manufactures  admitted  into  Spain ;  such  duties  being  made 
payable  in  Great  Britain  upon  dispatching  the  goods^  and 
there  detained  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest  of 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

A  minister  who  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  member  of  the  opposition^  relative  to  the  state  of  our 
mercantile  relations  with  Spain,  answered,  ^^  that  he  hoped  a 
^^  satisfactory  treaty  would  shortly  be  concluded/' 

If  the  treaty  alluded  to  by  the  Minister  were  indeed  the 
one  here  indicated ;  if  the  bases  upon  which  it  rests  be  those 
above  stated ;  and  if,  as  has  been  publicly  asserted,  and  we 
fully  believe,  Mr,  Villiers,  our  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid,  has  negociated  this  treaty,  he  may  well  boast,  without 
incurring  any  imputation  of  vain  glory,  that  never  was  treaty 
signed  "  that  offered  such  immense  results,  and  assured  such 
"  great  and  reciprocal  advantages  to  two  nations/' 

This  treaty  would  enable  Spain  to  resume  her  proper  sta- 
tion in  Europe,  and  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  since  the  treasury  would  be  abundantly  furnished  with 
those  means  upon  which  depend  its  termination  or  prolonga- 
tion. The  dividends  now  due  to  her  creditors  being  paid, 
her  credit  would  be  restored,  and  her  ample,  her  inexhaust- 
ible resources  being  thus  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  the  trea- 
sury would  overflow.  The  fountains  of  Spanish  wealth  would 
be  unobstructed,  and  the  immense  national  property  recently 
transferred  to  new  hands*,  would  double  and  quadruple  its 
produce.  The  enormous  property  of  the  same  description 
not  yet  transferred,  but  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  domestic  and  foreign,  principal  and  interestf, 
would  then  indeed  effect  the  great  object  of  speedily  and  en- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  civil  wir,  a  very  considerable  sale  of  national  property 
has  been  effected ;  in  the  current  year  it  has  realized  ^510,000,000  sterling,  an  ex- 
traordinary sum  for  Spain ! 

t  By  a  law  which  the  Cortes  has  just  passed,  the  whole  property  of  the  secular 
clergy,  colleges,  cathedrals,  &c,  a  property  really  enormous,  is  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  The  public  creditor,  whether  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  is  en- 
titled to  have  any  estate  that  suits  him  valued,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  paper,  either  at 
once,  or,  if  he  wishes  for  delay,  by  eight  yearly  instalments.  The  holders  of  Cortes 
bimot  are  entitled  to  the  same  righto  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  such  pur- 
chases, as  holders  of  national  paper. 
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tirely  extinguishing  both  del^^  passing  at  the  same  time  into 
more  active  and  productive  hands.  Agriculture  would  reco- 
ver 300,000  hands,  now  employed  in  civil  hostilities,  and  com- 
merce would  see  as  many  enemies,  actually  engaged  in  smug- 
gling, in  breaking  the  laws,  and  in  demoralizing  the  nation, 
vanish. 

Scarcely  less  important  are  the  advantages  which  England 
would  derive  from  this  treaty.  The  prohibitive  systems  of 
Russia  and  Austria  having  closed  their  markets  against  our 
manufactures ;  our  cottons  and  woollens  being  excluded  by 
the  German  league  and  by  the  vanity  and  rivalry  of  France ; 
nay,  more,  being  repulsed  by  the  new  tariff  even  of  Portugal*, 
what  other  situation  of  affairs  can  ever  occur  in  which  it  could 
be  more  incumbent  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  find  a 
new  market  for  our  industry,  to  open  new  channels  to  our 
manufactures,  our  produce?  It  would  be  difficidt,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  combination  of  circumstances  ever  to  be 
either  more  imperative  or  more  favourable.  Whatever  were 
the  price,  it  must  be  relatively  insignificant.  Even  the  most 
absolute  guarantee  of  a  considerable  loan  might  be  justified 
in  Parliament.  What  comparison  could  there  be  between  such 
a  loan  and  those  granted  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Rusdan 
Government,  in  their  beneficial  results  to  the  nation?  But  in 
the  present  case  the  guarantee  becomes  merely  nominal, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  the  consumption  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures ;  which  consumption  is  infiJlible,  since  it  actually  exists 
now,  in  defiance  of  actual  prohibition.  The  open  admission 
of  the  goods  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  them, 
must  triple  its  present  amount ;  hence  the  certainty  of  the 
duty,  and  consequently  the  security  of  the  interest  of  the  loan 
in  question.  No  risk  can  therefore  be  incurred  by  giving 
this  guarantee,  whilst  the  advantage  of  giving  a  new  stimulus 
to  our  manufacturing  interest  is  unquestionable. 

There  can  of  course  be  no  fear  of  Tory  opposition  to  an  ar- 
rangement so  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  to  themselves  per- 

*  Portuguese  tanfts  of  1810  and  1837  : 

1810.     1837. 

Cotton  goods,  per  cwt 15        28. 

Cloths  woollen      15    42—69. 

Some  cotton  goods  are  charged  30G  per  cent,  and  upwards. 
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Bonally.  Upon  other  Spanish  questions  difference  of  opinion 
may  have  existed.  If  the  Tories,  from  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment, have  assailed  the  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  Don  Car- 
los, and  to  the  unfortunate  British  Legion,  they  will  assuredly 
not  oppose  the  Administration  upon  a  transaction  calculated^ 
like  the  one  in  question,  to  promote  their  own  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  nation.  They  cannot  but  congratulate 
the  ministry  upon  a  treaty  which  would  double  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures*,  and  extinguish  a  debt  of 
£35,000,000  pressing  upon  120,000  British  subjects.  In 
fine,  the  Tories  themselves  would  see  in  this  treaty  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  a  most  important  negotiation,  to  accomplish 
which  their  energetic  and  constant  efforts  during  half  a  cen- 
tury had  proved  unavailing.  The  despotism  and  ignorance 
of  the  successive  Spanish  Governments  have  proved  more 
tenaciously  egnduring  than  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Worse 
indeed  than  theirs  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  if  they  lose 
an  opportunity  so  favourable  as  the  present,  which  mutual 
interest,  reason,  and  a  representative  government  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  people  combine  to  produce. 

In  order  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  a  treaty  of  this  description,  of  an  oeconomic  combination, 
resting  upon  the  bases  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  set  before  them  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  existing 
tariff  to  the  Spanish  people  in  their  agriculture,  that  essential 
foundation  of  their  prosperity  and  of  the  hopes  of  their  cre- 
ditors. 

That  our  arguments  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrative, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  evils  wrought  in  this  one 
brandi  of  industry  by  the  prohibition  of  iron  and  cotton 


*  Almost  all  the  goods  sent  to  Gibraltar,  Portugal  and  great  part  of  Italy  are 
consumed  in  Spain,  those  points  being  mere  depdis,  whence  they  are  smuggled 
into  the  country.    A  lawful  trade  would  double  the  consumption. 

Authentic  statement  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  yean  1827, 
1830, 1833,  1834  and  1835,  value  in  sterling  money. 


Yean. 

I^Mdn,  Portugal 
and  Olbraltiir. 

Italy  and 
thelflanda. 

Malta. 

Ionian  Isles. 

1827 
1830 
1833 
1834 
1835 

2,786,148 
2,111,216 
1,923,736 
2,459,165 
2,676,078 

1,942,752 
3,251,372 
2,398,270 
3,282,779 
2,426.171 

200,000 
182,135 
135,438 
242,696 
136,925 

37,196 
56,963 
38,915 
94,498 
107.804 
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goods,  the  staple  articles  of  our  own  country;  and  no  one 
can  better  exhibit  the  pernicious  eflFects  of  such  absiurd  re- 
strictions than  our  author,  who  has  developed  with  so  much 
perspicuity  and  acciuracy  the  most  complicated  part  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  British  empire.     He  says : 

"  The  fertility  of  Spain  would  not  only  insure  her  prosperity,  but  pro- 
mote that  of  her  neighbours  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  which,  being 
less  favoured  by  Heaven, would  exchange,  to  mutual  advantage,  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry  for  the  raw  material  of  their  own  manufactures 
and  for  the  food  of  their  operatives.  With  all  these  Spain  could  profusely 
supply  them. 

"  Are  our  Aranceles  laws  in  conformity  with  these  maxims  ?  Are  they 
founded  upon  them  ?  Are  they  designed  to  attain  this  most  important 
object  ?  They  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  thought  expressly  devised  for 
the  destruction  of  this  object,  the  achieving  an  effect  diametrically  opposed 
to  it,  viz.  the  actual  annihilation  of  agriculture. 

"  This  truth  we  shall  demonstrate.  We  shall  not  examine  our  tariff  or 
enter  into  its  details.  We  omit  the  multitude  of  prohibitions  and  shackles 
which  indirectly  burthen  agriculture,  the  obstacles  impeding  at  every  step 
the  circulation  of  its  fruits,  their  internal  sale,  their  exportation,  &c.  &c. 
We  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  of  the  principal  prohibitions,  to 
those  which  directly  influence  the  elements  of  agricultural  production,  the 
very  materials,  the  effective  means  of  checking  or  promoting  it, — ^the  pro- 
hibitions of  articles  that  are  actually  indispensable,  the  one  to  the  tillage 
of  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  clothing  of  its  occupants,  to  wit,  iron  and 
cotton. 

"  Iron,  a  metal  more  valuable  even  than  gold,  because  more  useful,  of 
which  the  first  discoverer  ought  to  be  surnamed  the  father  of  agriculture, 
of  the  arts  and  of  plenty,  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  tillage.  Without 
it  in  vain  would  the  kindly  earth  proffer  her  treasures.  The  numerous 
instruments  formed  of  this  metal  are  the  indispensable  means  of  prodmciion, 
which  depends  upon  their  greater  or  less  perfection.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  or  the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  this  element  directly  influence 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  advance  or  retard  agriculture,  promote 
or  destroy  it.  These  being  positive,  manifest,  incontrovertible  truths,  how 
should  a  country  essentially  agricultural  exist,  if  its  prohibitive  tariff  ex- 
clude ploughshares,  hoes,  ploughs,  shovels,  pickaxes,  fellies,  sickles, 
harrows,  and  the  like ;  while  it  admits  free  of  duty  relics,  bodies  of  saints, 
rosaries,  crucifixes  and  medals  ?  Does  it  not  appear  as  though  these  le- 
gislators on  political  oeconomy  wished  to  insult  the  Spaniards,  turning 
conjointly  into  ridicule  political  oeconomy  and  the  human  race  ? 

"  But  they  go  yet  further.  Whilst  affecting  to  protect  agriculture ; 
whilst  with  criminal  hypocrisy  ever  invoking  the  word  protection,  all 
manufactured  iron  is  prohibited,  every  kind  of  implement  being  scrupu- 
lously specified*.     He  who  has  an  idea  of  the  work,  of  the  wants  of  the 

*  Iron  work  for  doors  and  windows,  rings,  iron  pots,  and  other  similar  utensils. 
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ftgricultarist,  of  the  vast  number  of  the  implements  of  tillage  manufactured 
from  this  metal,  and  so  necessary  to  his  various  operations,  will  perceive, 
and  may  easily  calculate  the  prejudice  done  to  this  branch  of  industry  by 
the  absolute  and  ruinous  exclusion  of  all  wrought  iron." 

The  duty  upon  admitted  foreign  iron  in  bars  is  worse  than 
an  absolute  prohibition.  It  would  have  been  better  to  be 
frankly  obstinate  and  prohibit  openly,  than  to  lay  on  the  exor- 
bitant duty  of  70  reales  the  quintal  (about  15*.  6rf.  the  cwt.), 
and  65  under  the  national  flag,  that  is  to  say,  200  per  cent, 
upon  the  price  of  bar  iron  in  England,  and  300  per  cent,  upon 
that  of  cast  iron. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  all  utensils 
and  implements  manufactured  in  Spain  with  imported  iron 
must  be  sold  to  the  labourer  at  least  200  or  300  per  cent, 
above  the  price  that  woidd  be  demanded  did  no  such  anti- 
oeconomic  duty  exist.  Is  not  a  law  that  compels  the  agricul- 
turist to  pay  more  than  double  the  necessary  cost  for  the  im- 
plements indispensable  to  agricultural  production,  one  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  annihilate  agriculture  ? 

And  this  same  legislation,  as  though  to  prove  the  incon- 
sistent character  of  its  own  law  and  the  want  of  all  conform- 
ity to  the  simplest  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  even 
whilst  boasting  of  the  favour  shown  to  Spanish  iron  works, 
lays  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  produce,  without  considering 
that  these  foimdries  are  destitute  of  the  principal  elements, 
machinery y  mineral  coal,  capital,  and  conjunction  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials  in  one  and  the  same  spot,  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  British  iron  works,  with  which  they  are  on  the  oflier 
hand  expected  to  compete. 

The  result  is  that  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  mines  and 
iron  works  is  exorbitantly  dear.  Biscayan  iron  cannot  be 
afforded  under  from  70  to  90  reales  the  quintal,  and  this  price 
is  further  loaded  with  the  above-mentioned  contradictory 
duty  of  10  per  cent.  It  follows  that  the  iron  instruments 
and  implements  of  labom",  made  with  so  expensive  a  ma- 
terial, indigenous  though  it  be,  are  raised  to  double  and  triple 
the  price  that  they  would  cost  the  cultivator  under  a  rational 

bra:der8,  candlesticks,  stewpans,  kettles,  chains,  great  and  small  stoves,  &c  &c  &c. 
Relics,  bodies  of  saints,  rosaries,  crucifixes  and  medals. — Chiia  Mercantile  1829. 
(Mercantile  Guide  for  1829).    Generoi proibido9  (Prohibited  goods),  p.  85,  &c. 
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and  ju8t  systeuL  A  new  and  heavy  tax  is  superadded  to  the 
many  that  overwhelm  this  class^  so  worthy  of  a  better  lot,  the 
worst  evil  of  all  being  the  necessity  of  purchasing  at  a  mudi 
dearer  rate  very  inferior  tools,  much  less  adapted  to  their 
business  than  those  which  they  might  obtain  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  The  deplorable  eflFect  is  apparent  in  the  ill- 
cultivated  fields. 

If  the  diminution  of  agricultural  produce  resulting  from 
such  causes  be  considerable  in  France,  what  must  it  be  in 
Spain? 

The  Due  de  Rochefoucault  says : 

"  The  quantity  of  ploughed  land  in  France  amounts  22,818,000  keetaret, 
every  15  of  which  require  one  plough ;  this  makes  the  number  of  ploughs 
1,500,000 :  estimating  the  iron  used  for  each  plough  at  50  kilogrammes,  the 
consumption,  wear  and  tear  iDcluded,  amounts  to  75,000,000  of  kilo- 
grammes, which,  at  the  rate  of  90  francs  for  every  hundred  kilogranmieB, 
cost  65,500,000  francs.  If  we  admitted  foreign  iron,  we  should  pay  but  45 
francs  for  100  kilo^-ammes,  consequently  one  half  only  of  the  above  sum. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  price  of  the  iron  used  in  other  agricultural  implements 
and  utensils,  say  not  above  7|000,000  francs,  we  shall  have  40,750/)00 
francs  as  the  sacrifice  that  our  agriculturists  are  compelled  annually  to 
make  in  favour  of  the  iron-masters." 

Thus  enormous  is  the  loss  brought  upon  the  French  nation 
by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  iron,  without  taking  into  account 
the  injurious  consequences  to  the  arts,  means  of  communica- 
tion, carriage,  circulation,  merchandise,  &c.  &c.  The  ^pli- 
cation of  this  calculation  to  the  agriculture  of  Spain,  with  the 
enormous  losses  it  establishes,  is  the  business  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  government  of  the  Spanish  people.  If 
the  evils  thus  inflicted  on  the  French  agricultural  interest, 
of  which  the  condition  is  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  ours, 
are  so  considerable,  what  must  not  be  those  resulting  to  the 
tillage  and  the  peasantry  of  the  Peninsula? 

Let  us,  nevertheless,  suppose  that  Spanish  agriculture 
should  lose  one  half  of  the  estimated  French  loss ;  a  suppo- 
sition which,  considering  all  circumstances,  cannot  be  thought 
exaggerated.  In  that  case  an  extraordinary  charge  of 
21,000,000 fr.  would  press  upon  the  Spanish  cultivator;  and 
this  without  reckoning  the  delay  and  imperfection  of  his 
labour,  or  the  diminution  of  his  harvest  and  of  its  value. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation 
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are  devoted  to  tillage  and  grazing,  earning  their  livelihood 
solely  by  these  occupations,  or  in  connection  with  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  classes  so  supported.  The  chief  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  falls  consequently  amongst  these  classes, 
and  must  in  the  end  influence  their  produce.  Between  the 
price  which  they  are  actually  obliged  to  pay  for  the  cottons 
they  wear,  whether  of  national  or  foreign  manufacture,  and 
that  at  which  they  could  procure  them  if  this  description  of 
goods  were  not  prohibited,  the  difference  is  enormous. 

In  the  following  proposition  we  shall  demonstrate,  by  the 
most  positive  and  authentic  data,  that  the  amount  of  this  differ- 
ence in  price  exceeds  14,500,000  duroa  (near  £3,000,000)  an- 
nually. This  charge  or  tax  falls  indeed  upon  the  whole  body 
of  consumers ;  but  since  the  agricultural  class  with  its  de- 
pendents forms  the  larger  part,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  that 
body,  the  result  must  be  that  this  exorbitant  tax  falls  upon 
agriculture, — upon  agriculture  already  oppressively  burthened 
with  the  unjust,  arbitrary  and  inhuman  impost  of  tithes  which 
exceed  40  per  cent.  Can  there  be  a  representative  government 
that  will  allow  the  addition  to  so  enormous  a  tax  of  the  burthens 
we  have  described, — ^that  will  suffer  so  oppressive  a  load  to 
weigh  down  the  essential  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
present  and  Aiture  prosperity  of  Spain  ? 

Still  less  can  England,  paying  due  regard  to  her  own  in- 
terests and  to  those  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  suffer  an 
-integral  part  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  such  value,  to  annihi- 
late the  essential  basis  of  its  own  national  prosperity,  thus 
creating  an  incapacity  of  purchasing  with  its  own  agricultural 
produce  those  goods  that  are  actually  indispensable  to  its 
existence. 

Since  the  year  1817  a  tax  of  387,710,000  duros  has  op- 
pressed Spain,  the  effect  of  her  Arancelea.  Can  she  possibly 
support  another  of  equal  amount  for  a  similar  period  of  time;, 
uidess  these  Aranceles  be  reformed  ? 

Will  the  interest  of  England,  will  the  claims  of  English 
subjects  who  have  intrusted  their  capital  to  a  nation  possessing 
such  copious  natural  resources,  permit  Great  Britain  to  be- 
hold widi  indifference  the  total  disappearance  of  those  re- 
sources, whilst  the  means  of  multiplying  them  to  infinity  are 
at  hand? 

VOL.  V. — N°  X.  2  s 
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Meanwhik  the  Spankh  tarifis,  constructed  in  ordar  to  pi«« 
vent  the  contraband  trade^  promote  that  trade^  render  civil 
war  indigenous^  and  radically  exterminate  commerce.  This 
is  a  subject  so  deeply  important  that  we  must  again  recur  to 
our  author. 

'^  Daily  experience  and  repeated  facts  prove  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  and  manufactures.  We 
have  already  noted  the  enormous  quantity  of  them  (to  the  value  of 
£4,000,000)  consumed  by  our  nation  without  paying  any  duty  whatevo-, 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  restrictive  laws  are  invoked.  The  impossibility 
of  guarding  the  frontiers  is  admitted :  the  report  of  the  Direciewr  of  the 
French  custom-houses  can  hardly  be  unknown^  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  French  frontiers,  where  dogs  were  employed 
in  smuggling,  they  introduced,  in  the  single  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,100,000  kilogrammes  of  contraband  wares ;  many  of  these  animals 
carrying  through,  at  every  trip,  goods  to  the  value  of  1200  francs. 

"  In  the  face  of  all  this  our  deluded  protectors  of  Catalonian  manufac- 
tures, our  financiers  and  directors  of  custom-houses,  obstinately  insist 
upon  guarding  no  less  than  710  leagues  of  Spanish  coast  and  frontiers ; 
insist  upon  preventing  the  introduction  of  prohibited  goods  by  multiplying 
more  and  more  the  number  of  guards  and  soldiers.  The  attempt  by  such 
means  as  these  to  check  or  intimidate  the  Spaniard,  whose  intrepid,  sober 
and  independent  temper  fits  him  beyond  any  other  denizen  of  the  globe 
for  the  adventurous  and  fatiguing  life  of  the  contrabandist,  is  really  to  ex- 
cite him  to  proceed. 

"  The  better  to  establish  this  fact,  let  us  examine  into  the  condition  and 
distribution  of  the  great  body  of  individuals  and  agents  engaged  in  the 
illicit  trade. 

"  Numerous  parties  of  Andalusian,  Castilian  and  Estrooiaduran  con- 
trabandists, mounted  on  the  finest  horses  and  well  armed,  arrogantly  en- 
camp with  the  utmost  ostentation,  insolence  and  impudence  upon  the 
prolonged  borders  of  Portugal,  a  frontier  extending  in  length  upwards  of 
190  leagues.  There  they  scour  incessantly,  visit  every  depSt  for  English 
manufactures  established  in  that  kingdom  and  at  Gibraltar ;  in  every  di- 
rection and  upon  every  point  they  cross  and  traverse  the  principal  southern 
provinces,  supplying  them  almost  unobstructed  with  every  description  of 
prohibited  goods  which  the  inhabitants  want  or  fancy,  or  which  promises 
to  yield  them  a  handsome  profit. 

"  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  her  doucmes  being  situated  upon  the  line  of 
the  Ebro,  and  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre  being  circumscribed  be- 
tween two  hedges  of  custom-houses,  their  dense  population  is  compressed, 
and  their  inhabitants  stimulated  to  increase  a  lucrative  species  of  traffic, 
but  which,  resembling  robbery,  sets  them  at  open  hostility  with  the  laws, 
not  merely  of  one  nation,  but  of  two  different  nations.  Hence  most  ex- 
traordinary are  the  exertions  requisite  to  elude  enemies,  the  enforcers  of 
those  laws.  But  what  of  that }  The  hardy,  active  and  daring  mountaineers 
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of  these  provinces  dimb  the  precipitous  Pfrenees,  and  lang^  at  the  regi- 
ments of  French  propoiSi  as  easily  as  they  cross  the  Ebro,  and  jeer  the 
indulgent  Spanish  goards. 

"  This  is  a  subject  which  claims  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  furnish  a  key  to,  or  at  least  indicate  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  that  have  not  only  promoted  the  civil  war  now  desolating  Spain, 
but  that  still  foster  and  prolong  it  Need  it  be  said  how  imperceptible 
is  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrabandist  and  the  guerrilla?  With  whom, 
if  not  with  men  inured  to  the  life  of  the  contrabandist,  began  the  war  that 
afflicts  us  ?  Who  are  its  supporters  but  guerrillas  ?  Are  not  the  battalions 
of  the  enemy  composed  of  those  intrepid,  those  audacious  smugglers  who 
infested  the  two  frontiers,  making  game  of  the  double  line  of  custom- 
houses ?  Who  but  the  smugglers  supply  them  with  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, equipments,  horses,  and  even  with  artillery  ?  If  the  disastrous,  the 
fatal  prohibitive  systems  of  France  and  Spain,  so  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terests, both  political  and  financial,  of  both  nations,  had  not,  by  their  de- 
testable anti-oeconomic  restrictions,  created  and  trained  a  contrabandist 
population,  if  they  did  not  thus  perpetuate  a  traffic  which  is  first  nourished 
by  the  potent  stimulus  of  self-interest,  and  then  termed  infamous,  perhaps 
the  Spanish  blood  nowso  unfortunately  streaming  might  not  have  been  shed. 

"  But  if  the  French  Government,  acting  upon  calculations  as  inhuman 
as  they  are  mean,  chooses  rather  to  fan  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  Spain, 
than  to  promote  the  great  commercial  interests  of  France ;  if  she  prefers 
fomenting  this  barbarous  and  fratricidal  war,  at  a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirt 
millions  a  year,  or  say  120,000,000  francs  in  the  time  it  has  already  lasted, 
which  loss  is  incurred  by  the  Southern  departments  of  France  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  war,  as  the  learned  author  of  la  Union  Mercantil  del  Mediodia 
has  clearly  shown ;  in  short,  if  the  French  government  delights  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  sources  of  a  noble  nation's  wealth,  which  ought,  under  a 
wise  system  of  political  (economy,  to  augment  French  capital,  to  pay 
French  industry  with  usury,  to  enlarge  its  operations,  and  foster  the  marine 
and  commerce  of  France,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  of  England,  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  root  of  so 
many  evils;  upon  them  b  this  tremendous  responsibility  now  thrown. 
Let  them  remove  the  shackles,  let  them  take  off  or  modify  the  existing 
duties,  and  with  them  will  the  profits  and  individual  interests  of  the  con- 
traband trade  simultaneously  fall.  If  the  French  government,  counter- 
acting the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  cannot  comprehend  that  in  political 
oeconomy  '  it  is  impossible  to  injure  others  without  the  evil  recoiling  in 
part  upon  our  own  riches,'  let  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and 
British  nations  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject ;  let  them  practise 
the  excellent  maxim  which  teaches  that '  The  interests  of  all  nations  are 
reciprocal ;  that  our  own  prosperity  is  participated  by  our  neighbours, 
not  only  without  lessening,  but  actually  augmenting  our  own  advantages.' 

"But  in  addition  to  the  direct  smuggling  carried  on  at  the  points  and  along 
the  frontiers  already  pointed  out,  there  remains  another,  the  principal  and 
best  organized  contraband^  the  contraband  by  land  and  sea  of  Catalonia. 

"  The  Catalans  possess  a  vast  number  of  small  vessels,  which  are  inces- 
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santly  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  priitcipany 
the  free  ports  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  These  barks 
are  owned  in  shares  or  partnership ;  and  are  further  endowed  with  a 
capital  in  ready  money,  always  forthcoming,  and  sufficient  to  freight  them 
upon  the  instant ;  the  whole  being  divided  into  E9eafo  y  Cokma  as  these 
shares  are  called,  in  which  not  the  crew  only  are  interested*  hot  all  the 
commercial  agents  residing  in  the  free  ports  above-mentioned,  and  local 
dep6i9.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  activity,  the  rapidity  and  the  mnltipli- 
city  of  the  operations  of  so  admirable,  so  well-arranged  a  system.  What 
a  pity  that  fair  and  lawful  trade  should  not  be  the  exclusive  object  of  this 
splendid  combination ! 

"  In  fact,  scarcely  have  the  Catalonian  vessels  made  their  point  of  desti- 
nation, ere,  discharged,  reloaded,  they  sail  from  the  port  frdghted  with 
contraband  wares.  The  shortness  of  their  voyages,  and  the  pa»ion  for 
gain  animating  their  crews,  alone  can  be  compared  to  the  hardihood,  the 
temerity  with  which  they  approach  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  points. 
The  more  mountainous  the  billows,  the  more  terrific  the  gale,  the  darker 
the  tempest,  the  better  and  more  auspicious  for  effecting  their  landing  and 
other  operations  is  the  weather  esteemed. 

"  Little  less  daringly  intrepid  are  their  comrades  on  land :  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  on  every  accessible  point  of  the  coast,  they  receive  the 
contraband  goods  as  they  are  thrown  ashore,  and  carry  them  off  in 
triumph,  distributing  and  circulating  them  throughout  Catalonia.  Vainly 
do  the  Catalan  manufacturers  complain  and  remonstrate ;  the  prohiluted 
articles  are  all  around  their  manu£Eictories,  are  sold  almost  under  their 
eyes.  Their  conviction  that  they  cannot  compete  in  cheapness  with  the 
smuggled  wares,  and  the  great  profits  that  they  see  the  smugglers  realise, 
undoubtedly  seduce  some  of  these  manufiEu:turers,  and  they  lend  the  stamp 
of  their  own  manufactories,  with  which  the  contraband  goods  circulate 
more  safely  as  indigenous,  and  are  sold  in  the  Castiles,  &c.  Is  not  the 
prohibitive  law,  as  the  indisputable  cause  of  this  immorality,  of  these  un- 
worthy artifices,  a  direct  stimulant  and  promoter  of  fraud  ?  Must  not  the 
government  and  the  representative  legislature,  who  knowing  these  results 
yet  endure  the  continued  existence  of  the  laws  producing  them,  be  termed 
in  reason  fosterers  of  illicit  trade  and  instigators  of  fraud  ? 

"  The  numbers  of  Spanish  contrabandists,  of  persons  and  £unilies  in- 
terested in  and  dependent  upon  smuggling  in  Spain,  has  been  variously 
computed.  They  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand : 
the  most  moderate  calculation  only  reduces  them  to  between  eighty  and 
ninety  thousand.  Let  us  take  a  minimum,  say  there  are  but  seventy-five 
thousand  such  families ;  even  so  we  have  three  hundred  and  eeventf-fomr 
ihoummd  indhiduais  at  open  war  with  the  government  and  the  laws, 
glorying  in  their  disobedience,  and  despising  the  provisions  and  decrees  of 
their  own  representatives. 

"  With  the  exact  number  of  agents  and  other  persons  employed  by 
government  against  these  contrabandist  legions  we  are  unacquainted ;  but 
we  know  that  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  army  of  guards,  an  army  of 
men  not  only  unproductive,  but  destructive ;  of  men  maintaiiied  by  go- 
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temment  to  imprison  and  annihilate  those  of  their  countrymen  who  violate 
the  law ;  paid  to  enforce  the  execution  of  impossible  laws.  To  what  re- 
flections docs  not  a  society  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  give  birth !  A  nation, 
whose  fiscal  laws  directly  provoke  civil  war,  and  render  it  indigenous ! 
The  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  internal  war,  its  necessarily  annihilating 
effect  upon  the  public  weal  thy  its  resources  and  fountains,  we  leave  to  the 
meditation  of  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  people ;  yet  may  we  ask 
how  commerce  can  exist  in  a  country  where  its  enemies  are  so  numerous  ? 
"  Assuredly  the  most  formidable,  the  most  implacable  foe  to  commerce 
is  smuggling ;  the  existence  of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
other.  If  government  (whatever  be  the  reason  or  error)  favour  the  one, 
it  unavoidably  injures  the  other.  If  laws  dictated  by  the  desire  of  exter- 
minating the  contraband  trade  are  found  to  promote  it,  this  becomes  iden- 
tical in  effect  with  desiring  to  destroy  its  rival ;  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  another  alternative.  It  is  impossible  that  the  honourable  merchant 
should  compete  with  the  smuggler.  The  only  option  left  him  by  the  pro- 
hibitive system  is,  either  to  abandon  his  occupation,  or  to  become  a  con- 
trabandist. If  he  project  a  commercial  operation,  his  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing his  object  is  to  copy  the  immoral  proceeding  of  the  Catalonian 
manufacturer,  and  pay  the  premium  demanded  by  the  companies  that  pub- 
licly undertake  to  introduce  prohibited  merchandise.  If  he  do  not — let  us 
ibr  once  speak  out  boldly, — he  must  perforce  pay  and  support  those  who 
know  how  to  do  so.  This  is  the  most  lamentable  condition  into  which  the 
trade  of  a  nation  can  fail ;  and  thus  do  our  prohibitive  Aranceles  destroy  the 
very  foundation  of  genuine  commerce." 

What  trade  can  a  nation  like  ours  carry  on  with  a  country 
which^  in  lieu  of  merchants^  has  three  hundred  thousand 
armed  outlaws^  constantly  battling  against  as  many  unpro- 
ductive guards  ?  How  should  we  increase  the  consumption  of 
our  manufactures  in  a  land  where  the  restrictive  code  gene- 
rates such  swarms  of  useless  or  destructive  beings  ? 

It  has  nevertheless  been  asserted^  and  is  still  repeated^ 
that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  measure  embracing  a  repeal  of 
the  AranceleSy  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  is 
found  in  the  protection  required  by  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  Catalonia^  and  in  the  intrigues  and  erroneous 
policy  of  France.  The  question  is  one  of  such  superlative 
importance^  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  France  herself;^  and  to 
every  mercantile  country  in  the  world,  more  especially  to 
England,  that  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  becomes  indis- 
pensable. 

Sefior  de  Pebrer  has  expounded  the  first  part  of  this  ob- 
jection with  the  utmost  perspicuity  as  follows. 

"  The  object  of  the  law  of  Aranceles,  namely  to  protect  the  manufac- 
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tures  of  Catalonia  by  excluding  foreign  cotton  goods,  is  an  unattainable 
and  altogether  chimerical  object.  It  is  an  anti-oeconomic  measure,  contra^ 
ry  to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  to  the  provincial  interest  of  Cata- 
Ionia,  and  to  the  individual  interest  of  the  manufacturers  themselves." 

Our  author  demonstrates  this  proposition  in  all  its  parts 
in  the  most  irresistibly  convincing  manner,  and  we  regret  the 
impossibility  of  giving  his  argument  entire.  We  can  select 
only  a  few  detached  passages. 

"  It  is  a  fact/'  says  Don  Pablo,  "  that  the  manufactories  of  Catalonia 
add  to  their  excessively  reduced  number  the  fatal  misfortune  of  being 
destitute  of  the  two  most  essential  elements,  mineral  coal  and  madiinery. 
These  elements  they  receive  from  England,  the  very  country  whose  pow- 
ers  of  cheap  production  they  must  emulate  in  order  to  compete  with  her. 
They  are  likewise  deficient  in  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  cotton ; 
which,  whether  from  the  very  little  trade  carried  on  with  the  United  States 
or  other  causes,  they  cannot  procure  except  at  an  infinitely  higher  price 
than  the  English ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  get  their  cotton  from  Liverpool 
and  other  British  ports.  As  a  further  disadvantage,  (as  though  to  demon- 
strate the  extravagance  of  anti-oeconomical  absurdity  attainable  in  fiscal 
legislation,)  even  whilst  these  manufactures  are  professedly  protected,  this 
their  raw  material  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  thirty-three  reales  per  ^ptkUat, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

"  Of  the  French  capital  engaged  in  these  manufactories,  we  will  only 
say  that  it  is  very  considerable  compared  to  the  insignificant  Catalonian 
capital.  The  French  steam-engines  amounted  in  1834  to  950(See.<4iMii- 
aire  de  1834),  equal  to  14,000  horse  power ;  besides  ninety-five  other 
establishments  with  a  further  steam  power  equal  to  3500  horses. 

"  And  even  this  is  insignificant :  all  this  power  appears  but  as  the  ttniest 
miniature  when  compared  with  the  immense  number  of  power  looms,  tiiat 
is  to  say,  of  looms  worked  by  steam  without  need  of  hands,  the  number  of 
which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  commission  on  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  1 16,801  •. 

"  But  desiring,  for  the  sake  of  more  irrefragable  proof,  to  adhere  to 
positive  data  concerning  the  magnitude  of  this  manufacture,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  referring  our  readers  to  section  1,  part  iii.  of  our  wiM-k  upon 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  there  calculated  the  value  of  this  extraor* 
dinary  manufacture  according  to  authentic  data,  facts  and  documents; 
which  value,  computations  and  estimates  having  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  English  political  (Economists,  must  needs  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  the  most  sceptical  in  such  matters.  It  will  there  be  seen  diatthe  capital 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  amounts  at  this  day  to  78,000,000  t)i  pounds 
sterling,  or  390,000,000  duros ;  that  the  number  of  men  employed  exceecb 
1,300,000  ;  that  the  power  of  the  whole  machinery  is  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  84,000,000  of  operatives,  manufacturing  800,000  bales  of  cotton 
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in  the  year ;  that  the  total  amount  of  produce  is  immense,  since,  besides 
supplying  the  enormous  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  the  exportation  of 
cotton  goods  in  the  last  year  (1836)  amounted  in  value  to  £25,019>619 
sterling,  or  upwards  of  125,000,000  of  cktrof;  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  including  India,  which  formerly  furnished  Europe  with  such  articles* 
have  been  supplanted,  excluded  from  their  own  markets,  having  received  and 
annually  receiving  from  England  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000* ;  that  even 
China,  obstinate  China,  so  impervious  to  communication,  so  pertinaciously 
exclusive  of  the  produce  and  manu£Bu:tures  of  other  countries,  has  been 
compelled  to  give  way  and  open  her  ports  to  cheapness,  becoming  one  of 
the  powers  tributary  to  this  manufacture,  and  tributary  to  a  very  large 
amount.  We  must  not  conceal,  we  must  on  the  contrary  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  one  circumstance,  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
advantage  especially  characterizing  the  manufactories  of  England,  au  ad- 
vantage in  which  she  perhaps  surpasses  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is»  that  far  from  needing  the  fuel  of  other  countries,  or  even  being 
obliged  to  carry  her  own  great  distances  at  a  heavy  expense,  England  ga- 
thers this  invaluable  element  upon  the  very  spot,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  establishes  her  manufactures  and  works  her  power  looms 
upon  her  coal-mines,  the  extraordinary  produce  of  which  amounted  in  the 
last  year  to  32,000,000  tons. 

"  These  data,  these  extraordinary  advantages  being  established,  what 
probability  of  approximation  exists  for  our  manufactures  ?  If  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  nations  much  more  advanced  than  our  Catalonia,  those  of 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  tod  above  all  the  infinitely  superior  manufactures 
of  France,  find  it  necessary  to  modify  the  duties  upon  divers  cotton  articles; 
if  the  distance  between  the  two  nations  be  in  this  respect  so  immense ; 
what  rea»onable  probahiUiy  is  there  that  we  should  see  the  time  when  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  this  province  can  supply  the  national  demand? 

"  If  France  with  fieur  greater  means,  with  a  militarily  organized  douane, 
cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  these  manu- 
factures ;  if  the  Spanish  Government,  if  the  very  province  of  Catalonia, 
cannot  protect  its  own  frontier  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  French 
cottons,  although  of  inferior  quality  and  dearer ;  how  should  the  widely 
extended  circumference  of  the  Peninsula  be  guarded  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  goods  ?  But  a  question  yet  more  deserving  consideration  is, 
if  these  English  manufactures  be  daily  advancing,  even  above  their  present 
state  of  high  perfection,  how  should  the  Catalonian  manufactures  ever 
hope  to  overtake  them  ?  Reason,  facts,  expeiience  of  the  daily  consumption 
of  these  nominally  excluded  good*  prove  the  object  of  the  laws  to  be  unat- 
tainable ;  they  prove  it  to  be  an  absolutely  chimerical  design  so  to  foster 
the  manufactures  of  Catalonia  with  prohibitions  as  to  effect  their  approxi- 
mation  to  those  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  national  de- 
mand ;  for  in  sober  truth,  how  many  ages  must  pass  ere  such  an  approxi- 
mation becomes  a  rational  probability  ?  And  during  the  period  that  must 
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precMe  this  fortanate  epoch,  can  it  be  for  the  general  interest  of  tlie  nation 
to  bear  a  yearly  charge  of  19>336,000  dwroi,  which  the  second  proposition 
has  shown  to  be  now  borne  ?  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  administration, 
or  the  convenience  of  the  treasury,  in  meeting  necessary,  indispensable  ex- 
penses, to  lose  the  8,400,000  dmros  that  woold  be  received  if  the  foreign 
goods  now  consumed  without  paying  any  duty  were  admitted  paying  a 
moderate  duty  ?  Certainly  not.  It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  meamiie 
more  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  more  atrociously  unjust  to  Cata- 
lonia in  particular.  Why  should  a  million  and  a  half  of  Catalans  pay  their 
proportion  of  this  enormous  burthen  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  compatriot  manufacturers  ?  Why  should  the  mass  of  the  Catalonian 
population  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  their  clotMng  than,  but  for  this 
most  uiyust  partiality,  they  would  need  to  disburse  ?  But  if  this  be  so  con- 
trary to  justice  and  the  interest  of  Catalonia,  it  is  still  more  so  to  die 
principles  of  sound  political  oeconomy,  which  enjoin  that  false  incentives 
should  never  be  held  out,  that  capital  should  never  be  diverted  or  allured 
from  its  course,  but  suffered  to  flow  in  its  most  natural  and  productive 
channels.  Why  then  should  the  legislators  of  Spain  take  upon  themselree 
to  impel  part  of  the  national  capital  into  channels  yielding  scarcely  any 
produce?  why  tempt  the  Catalans  with  gains  altogether  illusory  and 
founded  upon  the  most  fallacious  prospect  of  prohibitions  ?  why  should 
the  Catalonian  capital  be  forced — be  the  expression  allowed — into  a  manu- 
facture which,  besides  causing  such  burthens  and  evils,  can  ofier  no  ulti- 
mate result  except  immense  losses  ? 

''  We  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  contradict,  if  diey  can, 
the  fEicts  here  stated.  Let  them  say  whether  the  history  of  the  Catalonian 
manufactures  rest  not  upon  them  ;  whether  the  recent  most  melancholy 
occurrences  in  the  manufactory  of  the  S.  Bonaplata  and  Rull,  which 
had  cost  such  labour,  absorbed  so  enormous  a  capital,  occasioned  such 
expenditure  in  contracts  with  practical  men,  the  machinery  for  vHiich 
had  been  brought  piece  by  piece  from  England  vnth  such  exertions,  such 
indefatigable  constancy,  do  not  establish  our  position,  with  the  data  and 
reasoning  here  stated  ? " 

From  these  passages  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Catalonian 
manufactures  are  not  the  great^  the  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  reform  of  the  Aroiiceles  in  conjunction  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  commercial  treaty  alluded  to ;  that  it  is  rather 
a  crafty  policy  that  inflames  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Catalans  iii  order  to  obstruct  this  great  operation ;  and 
that  intrigue  and  malignity,  venturing  yet  further,  seek  to 
frighten  the  multitude  and  alarm  the  Spanish  Government 
with  fantastic  apprehensions  of  Catalonia^s  separating  firom 
the  monarchy,  if  measures  so  vitally  essential  to  the  national 
interest  should  be  adopted. 

Be  it  observed  that  in  order  to  effect  so  chimerical  a  scheme 
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one  of  two  things  is  indispensable :  Catalonia  must  become 
either  part  of  France^  or  an  independent  State^  or  republic. 
Neither  England  nor  Europe  would  ever  tolerate  the  first,  and 
by  the  second  course  the  very  object  of  the  threatened  sepa- 
ration would  be  foiled ;  since^  supposing  even  the  impossible 
case  that  Spain  should  allow  one  of  her  provinces  to  become 
independent,  she  would  of  course  forthwith  open  her  ports  to 
the  cheaper  and  better  manufactures  of  other  nations^  and  the 
Catalans  would  remain  without  purchasers  for  theirs. 

We  have  pointed  out  these  truths  in  order  completely  to 
eradicate  a  fallacious  idea  unceasingly  inculcated  by  the  daily 
press  and  by  ill-intentioned  or  ignorant  writers,  which  may 
produce  disastrous  consequences,  though  it  never  will  lead  to 
the  result  aimed  at  by  policy  most  erroneous  and  disorgan- 
izing in  its  nature. 

It  is  time  that  a  double  operation,  alike  beneficial  to  all  in- 
terests, should  be  completed.  Whether,  as  we  understand,  the 
contract  for  the  loan  de  Aguado  often  millions  sterling  formed 
part  of  this  commercial  treaty,  and  the  conditions  and  causes 
were  such  as  the  Spanish  Government  could  not  or  would  not 
admit,  or,  as  has  been  said,  the  whole  were  an  intrigue  to  ob- 
struct Spain  in  the  use  of  her  own  resources,  to  promote  the 
triumph  of  a  faction,  to  annul  and  prevent  the  conclusion 
of  an  important  treaty  with  England^  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  English  Government  to  put  an  end  to  such  man- 
oeuvres. The  treaty  agreed  to  by  their  plenipotentiary  must 
be  carried  into  effect.  Heavy  will  be  the  responsibility  that 
the  English  ministry  will  incur  in  the  eyes  of  liberal  Europe 
and  of  the  British  people,  if  they  suffer  such  a  treaty  to  &11 
to  the  ground !  If  necessary^  let  the  English  guarantee  be 
substituted  for  the  Aguado  contract.  The  operation  wiU  be 
the  more  noble,  the  more  productive,  the  more  worthy  of 
the  British  Government.  It  has  already  been  abundantly 
proved  that  the  guarantee  can  be  only  nominal^  can  in  short 
expose  the  English  nation  to  no  pecuniary  risk.  Parlia- 
ment cannot  censure  it.  But  even  supposing  it  were  more 
than  nominal^  the  great  interests  of  our  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, the  claims  of  our  fellow  subjects  to  so  considerable  a 
debt,  the  interests  (well  understood,)  of  France,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  barbarous  civil  war,  the  future  prosperity  of  Spain,  the 
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advantage  and  policy  of  Siucope,  whicli  cannot  snSor  a  noble 
nation  such  as  the  Spanish  to  disappear  fiom  the  map  of  the 
world  through  the  actual  annihilation  of  the  country's  ample 
resources ;  all  these  great  objects^  aU  these  combined  interests^ 
imperioudy  command  the  English  ministry  to^shake  off  a  dis- 
graceful apatby>,to  decide^  terminate  and  prompflj:  coiiclttde 
this  grand- operation  and  most  import^t  commercial  treaty. 


£-.  .  . 


END  or  No.  X. 


fnmttto  «t  ntciTAtio  and  jons  b«  TAtrtoii, 

RBD  LION  COVBT,  PLSBT  BTRBBT. 
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Bicheno's  (Mr.)  remariLscai  the  Idsh 
peasantry,  398. 

Blind  Harry,  authority  of  his  legttid% 
150. 

Board  of  Trade»  Report  o(  dram  n 
by  Locke,  1607,  382. 
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iuftitm  tfTeoUeget  f«r  tht  UtiUerfily, 
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^  481;  where  settled,  their  pursuits 
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Cotluilio  deigy  of  the  United  States, 
observations  on  the,  340. 

filuMks^of  America,  remarks  on  the, 
346. 

QhamiUmf  evigin  of the^  436 ;  LoeM's 
account  of,  427,*  maxims  of  the, 
«  428v.  . 

Chiaryni  (^'Abb^),  his  ''  Th^orie  du 

'  J«ttBiim,"  402 ;  his  death  prevents 

lti»  tiandation  of  the  Tabnui^  ^17. 

Cireassia  declaration  of  independence, 

'  imamHirm^  313. 
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82;  to  treated  by  Landor,  54^ 
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''^»eoiHig  j««nt-stock  banking,  1242; 

.  his  suggestions,  254 ;  his  speech  on 

Danish  claims,  582 ;  presents  the 
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on  it,  587. 
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424. 
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Criminal  law  of  Norway,  its  punish- 
ment by  deprivation  of  honemr)  29. 


D. 

I>Ai.&TirpLp/s  (Sir  David)  "  Aonals  of 
Scotland, '  184. 

Danish  claimants^  considertttioD  «f  the 
case  of,  581 ;  division  of  their  claims 
into  three  daases,  586  ;  speedies  of 
Solicitor-General  and  Chanodbr  of 
the  Eacdiequer,  687 ;  relations  sub- 
sisting between  Denmark  and  £n- 
riand,  591 ;  plea  tonished  by  the 
Crown  lawyers  5^*;  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  596. 

Danube,  navigation  of  the^  498 ;  en- 
ciioaehment  of  Russia,  ib, ;  ^ct  of 
climate  on  right  bank  of  the  Lower, 
605 ;  interest  of  E«rq»e  opposed  to 
Russia's  establishment  dMnre,  606. 

Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  64 ;  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  79,  80. 

De  Foe,  object  of  his  pamphlet,  entided 
<<Givhig  alms  no  chanty,"  3S2. 

Democracy,  progress  of  the  principle 
pocuHany  illustmted  in  Norway,  4. 

Denmark,  secret  expedition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  against,  581 ;  sei- 
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4U1«  of  the  Dam«h  4e^.«5^;  re- 
.  prisals  ppatk  by  ibe  Danea  onJBntish 

property,  ib, 
Pestioy-Tragedies,  vchool  p^    440; 

contrast  between  thi«  «nd  the  Kn- 
.  ^U^h  tragedy,  »6» 
X>klringa$,  aummon»  and  writ  of,  67. 
Doyle  (Dr.),  extract  fropi  his  letter 

on  Irish  Poor  Lawa,  ^1^* 
Drunkenness,  checked  by  a  firee  distil- 

ktion  of  spirits,  20;  prevalent  in 

New  South  Wales,  101. 


Education,  Mr«  l^naulx's  Fork  on, 
I  1 78 ;  remark^  qh  the  ol^ect  of  edu- 
cation, 179 ;  present  ^^ero  punned 
at  the  English  Universities,  180; 
evil  effects  of  the  clerical  contsel  of 
uifiveiiitgr  «ducationr  9^7;  objec- 
tions raised  against,  210;.  ivpracti- 
cabili^  of  pliuTiDff  the^  clergy  at  the 
head,  MZ;  ho^  Qr^y'^  i>bipa  of, 
214 ;  clerical  abuse  of,  2}^ ;  icharges 
brouj^kt  BgaiDit  the  Board  of  Com- 

..  misfionerp^,  232 ^  Irish  National 
B9aiF4  of  Education,  24i.;  Imm^c's 

.  plan,  ef  uniting  industry  with  the 
educaiioa  of  tba  poor,  382. 

Edward  I.,  his  treaty  ^gainstthe  Soots, 
160;  letter  tp  Sir  A.  Abemethy, 
160.  ,,    .       .  . 

Egypt;  our  comnwrf^  with,  4^0. 

Einah,  thei  IPcophetv  assetitions  of  the 
Xews  respecting,'  410. 

£xi^gration  astern,  added  to^  the  peni- 

,    tentiaiy  system,  127. 

Eligland,  necessity  of  exerting  bar  in- 
fluence against  the  policy  of  Russia, 
306 ;  her  experience  of  the  effects 
of  a  poor  kw,  369;  state  of  £n- 

fland  during  tba  reign  of  Edward 
1 1,  applicable  to  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  372 ;  famine  in  the  reign 
of  EUadseth,  377 ;  records  f^axpen- 
ditureoQtbepoor,379;  remarluon 
the  present  commercial  distress,  468 ; 
our  trade  with  Turkey  of  recent  date, 
473;  imports  from  Turkey  in  the 
year  1835, 488 ;  her  moral  and  poli- 
tical influence  never  yet  fully  ex- 
erted, 492;  advantages  of  a  new 
stimulus  to  her  manufactures^  620 ; 
statement  of  exports,  421.  ^,  , 
English  travellers,  remarks  on>  1. 


English  Poor,  first  Act  of  Pariiamest 

in  favour  o^  369. 
EsflHi^Etan.  (Port  of  >»  ila  advatoli^gMiis 

a  conmercial  eeMlenent,  IO63  b 
Eun^,  poUlaeal  state  of,  ki  tbe  aine- 

teoitb  eentury»  39. 
Exeise  on  apirits,  encourBgvt  drtiift- 

enness,  20« 

F. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  fatal  to  tha  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  156. 

Farms,  consolidation  of,  379. 

Feudal  tenure,  as  opposed  U>  UM  H- 
nure,  11.         . 

Fiction,  works  of.  In  Qc»muij  .aid 
France,  442.  t 

Flogging,  inflicted  on  tba  eonviels  at 
N.S.  Walea,  120. .  ;     .^ 

Florida,  its  ^sc^verv  by  ioan  jEUmee 
de  Leon,  324 ;  innneuee  of  tbe^iM- 
sucoessful  attempts  of  tbd  Fsmeb  to 
' cobniie  it,  325.     .  .  .     :  iti 

France,  dimimition  in  hsfagrioidtsural 
produce,  624;  her  alUancfl  fvith 
Russia,  296;  evils  of  the  profailiUiTy 
system  in,  624. 

Frank,  (Jacob),  founder  of  the  Judco- 
Christian  sect  of  the  Frankists,  hb 
hi»t0ty^438.  -    .  .   r»Kl  " 

Frankists,  sect  of;  433  {  their ^listtMj, 
t^>vt  their ienat^ 440*.    *  .  t  ..ini 

French  Revolution,  its  inlliiiSBeft>  on 
lilbnpature,  444.     <  •  .r-  {  .^1 


GfiUAnA  (UifOi  few  portionih  titaalaMd 

.   into  :Xi«tin|  416k  .1       ini,* 

Germany,  law  ofdebcorajld  CBedilflr  in, 

79,  M;  iuttvefsilies^i7ri>iif^ted 

knowledge  of  the-pfDCeflSflraHil^&l ; 

advantages  of  tM<>iuliv^iailoP(i«tu- 

dents  in,  193;  rtvahttiim  M# 445 ; 

state  of   its  litetatiii*  tefjmltbe 

French  Revohilion,  440)  QfStuai 

novel  and  drama,  448».s      t.   oi 

Glasgow,  imitation  of  cashenMCat.  in- 

troducad  by  a  Greek. in teb^^474.»* 
Goethe,  his  *<  Serraws  of  Wertber," 

443, 
Gold-miaea  of  Ruisia,  818. 
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Haiv  (fS^f  Matthew),  his  recovimen- 
datbn  of  oovfinitig  veMef  to  work- 

•  hoUMft,  881 ;  hU  **  Dneomrte  touch- 
ine  a  Proyisiou  for  the  Poor/'  381. 

HhIA  (Cunt.  Basil)  anecclote  of  an 
Irish  setuer  in  Canada,  13. 

Hambuiig;,  imprisonment  for  debt  not 
permitted  at,  79. 

Hampton  Court,  celebration  held  there, 
•  361. 

Harrard  (John),  his  bequest  m  1638 
to  the  college  of  his  name,  389. 

HasKtiV  remarks  on  Charles  Lamb, 
535. 

Htnrf  VIII.,  his  motive  for  facilita- 
ting the  alienation  of  landed  pro- 

^  -pe^,  396. 

High  Commission,  Court  of^  its  aboli- 

• ' '  tion  bf  the  Long  Parliament,  350. 

HoUandl,  its  separation  firom  Belgium, 
emuei  Wf  the  Catholics,  848. 

Hungary,  artful  policy  of  Rowra  to- 

^    wiu^,  996;  letter  of  ^e  empress 

'  tff  Russia  to  a  Hungarian  regiment, 
299. 


I. 


*'  Im AoiNAKT  Conversations,  Ac.,*'  by 

/  W.  B.  Laiidor,  83. 

Immorality  and  crime,  CMsed  by  law 

"  of  attofttfor  debt,  74. 

Inclosures,  statute  regarding,  979. 

India,  the  countries  bordering  upon, 
better  known  to  the  French  and 
Russians  than  to  the  English,  306. 

Insolvency  Court,  evils  of  Uie,  86. 

'>teland,'nmi*kfr  on  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, 12;  character  Of  the  pea- 

<  salitvy,!^,  388,  898  (  distinct  reli- 

*'  igio^  parties,  diviskm  of  the  popu- 
'  latknr  iitto,  312;  oti  the  establish- 
'mvAl^sclMotein,  913;  Lord  Grey's 

.    i  system  fbr  lira  Irish  national  schools, 

"214;-  Bible  seleetione  for  the  poor, 

•'i  f92di  Irdand  offiMred  %y  Cromwell 
to  the  Purkans  of  New  Bngland, 

'< '  M2;  naiutal  lesouroes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  destftution  of  the  people, 
^68 ;  her  export  trade  to  LiTerpod, 
t6.;  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  369 ;  her  present  stale  si- 
milar to  that  of  England  in  the  13th 
century,  372 ;  arguments  against  a 
poor  law,  and  reply  to  them,  387 ; 


a  poor-rate  more  easily  established 
ihan  in  England,  999;  bad  system 
of  culture  in  Ireland,  396. 

Irish  Poor,  Third  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry,  1837,  367« 

Israel  (of  MiedzyfaN(>]&),  the  fbunder  of 
the  Jewish  sect  called  Cbassidfm, 
his  character  and  doctrines,  427; 
his  posthumous  works,  428. 

Italy,  a  nation  never  adtdicted  to  rc- 
l%fous  persecution,  348. 


Jamaica,  ofibred  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  312, 

Jebb,  (Dr.),  extracts  fn>m  hh  life  and 
correspondence,  237. 

"  Jewish  InteHigencct'',  London,  1 837, 
403. 

Jews,  on  t)ie  Htes  and  traditions  of, 
by  Hyman  Isaacs,  402 ;  unchanged 
condition  of  in  Poland,  403 ;  t)ieir 
state  an  evidence  of  tJre  trudt  of  the 
Scriptures,  404 ;  their  popiilk^on, 
405;  first  arrival  in  Poland,  »6.; 
privileges  granted  them  in  Pcl^d, 
406>;  dforges  against  thettt  at  the 
Synod  of  Lowich  in  1556, 408 ;  theur 
assertions  respecting  the  marv^ous 
river  SabhaHiion,  w9;  their  sta^e 
des<^ril>ed  by  Oratiknl,  ^A. ;  regula- 
tions in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
ib, ;  learning  of  the  Polish  Jews  fn 
I7th  century,  410 ;  their  i^akmities 
in  the  wars  of  the  Oosac^,  ib, ;  their 
exernndon  from  military  service 
abolisned  by  Nicholas,  i5.;  their  new 
organisation  in  Poland  under  Alex- 
ander, 41 1 ;  their  opposition  to  the 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  416;  an 
inn  in  Poland  tenanted  by  Jews  de- 
scribed, 418 ;  contrast  between  their 
physical  condition  and  intellectua] 
state,  ib, ;  fbrmerly  governed  by 
their  own  authorities,  421 ;  curious 
custom  called  Chatak,  422 ;  learn- 
ing, the  aristocracy  of  the  Jews, 
ib,;  early  Initiation  of,  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Talmtid,  ib, ;  their 
general  occupation,  423;  extensive 
practice  of  bribery,  ib, ;  trade  of  a 
butcher  considered  sacred  by  the 
Jews,  424 ;  laborious  trades  seldom 
pursued  by  them,  ib. ;  their  moral 
character,  425;    condition  of  the 
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Jnrisfa  wdmenj  ib, ;  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land ^vided  into  Uir«o  <^asies,  436 ; 
doctrines  of  the  ChaMtdim  sect,  428 ; 
morality  of  the  Caraites,  431 ;  emi- 
gration of  the  Polish  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine, 432 ;  Spanish  Jews  mentioned 
by  Wolff,  ib, ;  siipentitions  of  the 
Jews  respoctinff  the  year  1666, 433. 

Jochanan  (Rabbi),  opinion  of  Jewish 
writers  respecting  nim,  413. 

Joint-stock  banks,  repent  of  die  Com- 
mittee on,  1837,  243 ;  establishment 
of,  252 ;  propriety  of  publishing  as- 
sets and  liabilities  oi,  253 ;  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
on,  254;  advantages  of  forming 
joint-stock  banks,  281 ;  prineiple  of 
join^tock  banking  yet  untried,  295. 

Judges,  their  legal  responsibility  in 
Norway,  28. 

Jurisprudence  of  Norway,  rem<ukable 
featnre  of,  28. 

K. 

KiHa§  (Oregory)  tables  of  the 
amount  levied  for  the  poor  in  1684, 

.   L. 

Laing*s  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Noiiray,"  I. 

Lamb  (tihaHes),  Ms  personal  apnear- 
ance^^I^soribed,  500;  his  residence 
in^  tile  IVmple,  and  education,  510 ; 
« Sonnet  wriUen  at  Gaonbiidge," 
«6.;  peculiarities  of  oharacter  mani- 
fested In  Uie  early  periods  of  his  Itfe, 
511;  his  frienduiip  for  Coleridge, 
512;  affection  for  his  sister,  513 ; 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Manning,  514- 
516;  his  conne  genius,  517;  critical 
taste,  518;  ideas  on  historical  vrri- 
tings,  519;  his  straitened  drcum- 
stanees,  520;  personal  friends,  522 ; 
«« the  drudgery  of  ^  desk",  523 ; 
peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind, 
526;  his  general  style,  534;  his 
death,  536. 

Landed  proper^,  the  tenure  of  in  Nor- 
way, 1 0. 

Landor's  (W.  S)  "Imaginary  Con- 
versations", and  "  Pericles  and  As- 
paaia",  33;  character  of  his  writings, 
34,46. 

Lang  (Dr.),  remarks  on  his  work  on 


**  Tiransportation  and  Coicmzii^m'', 

92. 
Law-courts  of  Norway,  de0ci^ti«n  of, 

27. 
Law  of  I>ebtor  and  Creditor,  64 ;  in 

Germany,  79;  in  Scotland,  81. 
Ejaw  of  nations,  remarks  on,  589. 
Lejrate  (Bartholomew),  his  exectttlao 

for  heresy,  344. 
Leighton  (Dr.  A.),  tortured  by  eider 

of  the  Star  Chamber,  357. 
Lewis's  (G.  Comewall)  **  Remailn  on 

Third  Report  of  Irish  Poor  Coamsii- 

sioners",  391. 
Lillo's  tragedy  of  "  The  Fatal  Otari- 

osity",  446. 
Literature,  state  of  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many previous  to  1^  Frendi  Revo- 
lution, 442. 
Loeke's  plan  of  uniting  education  with 

industry,  382 ;  importance  of  tliis 

to  Ireland,  ib.    ' 
London  Company,  oolonMaa  VH^iMia, 

330. 
Loyd  (8.  J.),  bis  reply  to  Mr.  J.  H. 

Palmer's  pamphlet  on  tho  m^nty- 

market,  242. 

M. 

Mahommans  in  Poland^  aMMtol  << 
431. 

Mdiomelano-Jewish  aect,  etitt  in  4k- 
isteooe,  438. 

Maka,  a  dep6l  «f  our  trade  |»tiift^Me- 
diterranean,  474. 

ManuiMstiires,  Britishr  BMitnnn«qKOt>^ 
ed  to  TMcey,  471 ;  eomtantindple 
a  rival  mart  with  Snsyttiat  fbr  the 
importation  of,  474;  exporU  to  Rns^ 
sia  and  Turicey  in  1827, 1834^  and 
1635,478;  amount  in  iMhie- of  «t<<- 
porte  to  Syria,  483;  salo  of  BriCsh 
manufactures  in  Turkey,  48i. 

Manzoni's  "SnUa  Morato  GkiltoiiM", 
extract  from,  348. 

Mannont,  (Mambd),  in  Ruaria,  •Ol. 

Marriage  ceremonies  hi  the  LMbaran 
church,  9. 

Maiyland,  colonization  of,  337 ;  its  in- 

338 ;  its  oonstitetion  based  on  Mbvral 
principies,  ib. ;  history  of  the  slate, 
340-345. 

Menteith  (Sir  J.),  his  capture  of  Wal- 
lace at  Glasgow,  164. 

Mishna,  German  version  of  the,  416. 
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M'^Neil  (Mr.),  extract  from  his  speech 
at  a  Protestant  meeting  at  Liverpool, 
234, 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  the  effects, 
.371. 

Moreton  Bay,  its  climate  and  prodoc- 
tions,  105;  its  advantages  for  a  co- 
lony, 1*6. 

N. 

Natiosial  Education,  its  definition  by 
-  Mr.  Priaulx,  1 78  ;  end  of,  170 ;  the 
clergy  covet  the  exclusive  power 
over,  180. 

National  Irish  Board  (the),  experi- 
ment attempted  by,  241. 

National  Irish  Schools,  Dr.  Sadleir  s 

defence  of,  210.  Hie  KUdare 

Sohoolsy  213;  sarcasms  on  Dr. 
.  Whately,  217;  remarks  on  the  use 
of  Bible  selections,  222. 

National' mannas,  remarks  ob,  18. 

New-£n^land,  the  resting-place  of 
CalviBiim  after  its  persecutions, 
322 ;  th0  first  setders,  354;  arrrral 
of  Roger  Williams,  858;  negotia- 
tions by  several  Enelish  noblemen, 
364 ;  early  laws  in  nivour  of  educa- 
tion, 365. 

Naw  ^3<wtlfci  Wales,  its  populatioii  in 
1825,  95;  results  to  the  colony  of 
jfn(»re  QiBtensive  fir««  emigration,  96*, 
sale  of  crown-lands  in^  103 ;  colonial 
iMundary,  104;  colonial  advantages 
of,  108. 

Nicholas  (Emperor),  anecdote  of,  315« 

Nfoholk  (Geotge),  his  report  on  the 
d^ate^of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  367. 

NorfbUe  Island,  depravity  of  the  oon- 
j  vlcte  population  of,  129. 

Norwayyjtioeial  state  of,  3 ;  features  of 
.t^&.eountiy,  5;  its  p<^ulation,  6; 
reasons  of  their  good  condition,  t6. ; 
tenure  of  landed  property  in,  10;  lo- 
cation  of  its  farming  population,  15 ; 
mannedra  ci  the  people,  17 ;  bonder, 
jpr  snail  proprietor^  18;  their  tem- 
perance, 20 ;  constitution  and  in- 
dependence of,  21  ;  annexation  of 
Sweden,  22;  its  Storthing,  23 ;  re- 
striction of  the  royal  powers,  25 ; 
administraticm  of  the  law,  27 ;  re- 
sponsibility of  judges  in,  29 ;  state 
of  agriculture,  30;  corn-banks  in, 
31. 

Novieb,  observations  on,  448;   new 


school  of,  457 ;  the  artiatie  noTel, 
458;  Fren^  and  German  novels, 
462. 


OoELSTHrao,  or  House  of  Commons 

of  Norway,  24. 
Ottoman  Empire,  power  and  resources 

of,  612. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 

debate  on  in  the  H.  of  Lords,  168. 


Paloravs  (Sir  F.),  his  discovery  of 
documents  relating  to  the  crowu  of 
Scotland,  140. 

Palmer's  (J.  H.)  pamphlet  on  die 
"  Causes  of  the  pressure  on  the 
Money-market",  242;  evidence  on 
renewal  of  Bank-charter,  261 ;  de- 
fence of  the  Bank  policpr,  271. 

Paper-money,  its  depreciation  below 
Its  nominal  value  in  1814, 244;  ad« 
vantages  from  the  use  o^  577. 

Parish  settlements,  idea  first  adig- 
gested,  370. 

Pauperism  and  over-population,  effecta 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  in  check- 
ing, 6. 

Peers,  their  opposition  to  aboliahjng 
law  of  arrest  oonslderedi  87^ 

Penitentiary  system.  Sir  R.  Bomllly's 
speech  on,  1 13 ;  Mr.  Abercrombi$*8 
speech  on,  114. 

<<  Pericles  and  Aspasia,*'  Landov's,  55; 
ethnical  character  of  its  poems,  59. 

Persia,  British  exports  to,  475,  485 ; 
her  fate  identified  with  Turkey,  476. 

**  Picciola,"  a  tale,  description  of,  462. 

Pilgrims,  from  the  north  of  Englaiid 
seek  refuge  in  Hdland,  352;  de- 
parture for  New  England,  354. 

Pinkerton's  «  History  of  Scotland,*'  in 
research  equal  to  Haile's,  135. 

PiU*s  (Mr.)  Poor-law  Bill  passed  into 
a  law,  1 796,  385  ;  fatal  m  its  conse- 
quences, ib. 

Pmish  Mahometans,  account  of,  431.  , 

Poor-laws,  remarks  on,  8;  ihrst  acta  of 
parliament  relating  to,  369 ;  object 
of  their  difierent  enactmente,  370; 
consolidation  of  statutes  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  372;  previous  acts 
during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  377; 
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fatal  opeiBtion  of  finglbh  poor-laws, 
379 ;  Poor-law  AmeDdmetit  Act  of 
die  prMent  Mfnktry,  380 ;  fatal  ef- 
fects of  the  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  23, 385  ; 
authors  upon  Poor-laws^  386 ;  arg;u* 
tnebts  agminst  a  Poor-law  in  Ireland, 
387 ;  extract  from  First  Report  of 
Commlsdoners,  384. 

Population,  iredvction  o^  within  the 
means  of  auhsistence^  9. 

Port  Essingteii,  its  advantages  for  a 
colonial  setdement,  105. 

Poituguese  tarifis  on  cotton  and  wod- 
len  goods  in  1810  and  1837,  620. 

Potatoes,  a  had  diet  for  the  lower 
classes,  7. 

PriiBogmiiture,  law  of,  unknown  in 
Norway,  10;  ooiwequence  of  this,  12. 

Printing,  early  encouragement  of  by 
thA/ews,4iO.     ^ 

Prison  reform,  remarks  on,  124. 

Property,  efl^cts  of  the  division  of  in 
Norway,  12. 

Pi»viiion  for  the  poor,  ohservations 
on,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  381. 

Pryone,  trial  and  punishment  of  by 
the  Star  ChiUnber,  356. 

Punishment  disctplinavy  severity  in 
Australia,  120. 

Puritaaismii  its  origin  and  pfogress, 
a49t 


R. 

Ragusa  (Buke  of)^  observations  on 
liis  travels  in  Turkey,  600 ;  his  argu- 
ments respecting  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, 602 ;  recommendation  of  the 
defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  604. 

Religion,  on  the  evils  of  its  union  With 
temporal  authority,  339. 

Re^Utab's  (L.)  musical  novel  of  <^  Ju- 
Uus",  467. 

Reprisals^  on  the  law  of,  591. 

Rlwde  Idand,  settlement  thereof  Ro- 

fer  Williams,  361 ;  indebted  to  the 
>ong  Parliament  for  its  existence  as 
a  state,  362. 

Ricardo  (Samson),  his  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Palmer,  on  the  state  of  the  mo» 
ney  market,  275. 

Robertson's  "  History  of  Scotland;*' 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  such  a  work,  136. 

RomiUy's  (Shr  S»)  speech  on  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts,  113. 


Rotuli  Scotiae  (the),  137. 

Russell  (Lord  John),  originator  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  39C. 

Russia  and'A  ustria,  prohUntiTe  mtoaa 
of,  620; 

Russia, — artful  |^cy  of  Ronoan  mani- 
festos, 298;  virulence  of  die  fiuaste  . 
press  against  England,  302 ;  inqiott- 
ance  of  Constantinople  to  Rnsda, 
305;  consequences  of  an  aHianc«  of ' 
France  with  Russia,  307;    conse- 
quences of  Russian  dominafion  orar  , 
the  Black  Sea,  308 ;  present  dei£a» 
of  Russia  respecting  the  Black  ^^8^ 
310;  advantage  to  Russia  erf' SOT  affi- 
ance witii  North  America,  311 ;  ne'; 
right  of  destiny,  312;  projects  of  ibe  "^ 
Ccar,  t6.;  the  Polish  revolution,  3l^ 
caj^inre  of  the  Vixen,  t6. ;  ^etfvrft^ 
cation  of  the  Russian  Oovenuiteitt  ^ 
ad<^»ted  by  Lord  Pabnersioii,  ^;.^ 
course  pursued  hy  the  caMwet'er*' 
St.  Petersburg,  314;  obstedj^  .tt  .. 
an  alliance  tor  &aiembetnig^^^' 
Turkish  empire,  B, ;  diplomatic  (jft^r 
paign  of  NichoUs  in  1835,  ib,;  he_ 
proposes  the  partitidn  of  ^e^T^^*' 
ish  empire,  315 ;  anecdote  ^K^(^^ 
iasy  ib*;  hk  brutal  harangue  to^  ffii 
municipality  of  Warsaw,^  ;^tt^).lflhjj 

,  resoBree8ofRiiS8ia,3^19^'g^i]^^^ 
of  the  Russian  Qu^itAsmt^.'^ 
our  exports  ^,  476, 48J,  '40tT^6^  ^ 
ping  employed  by  nui£j^^y';Pp'^ 


s.  --• . 

Sabathia  Tisevi,  the  JewisfrhjiqpotfQii"'^ 
his  history.  433.      •  '     V^,*:.//,,^ 

Sabbatfaion,  the  ntarveQoTts  i^erj^f^M^^  " 
tionsof^e  Jews  reipeetiu       ''^'^' 

Sadleir's  (Dr,)  pamBWe^  <*1 
Schools  of  Ireland  di^f^9i}ecl^ 
210;    his  remarks  o^  ifc*  u^. 
selections  from  the  BiblQ  ^SA.'"^l 

•Samtine's  (M.  de)  novd  of «  F^sdi^/  ^ 
442.  '■   ;  ., 

Scotland,  state  of  die  law  of  arroitfii^'^^ 
81,  85;   Tytler's  History  of,  133; 
obscure  periods  in  du  history,  134, 
167 ;  new  sera  in  its  histori^  lite- 
rature, 138 ;  discovery  of  dw^^i^tf 
respecting  the  crown  o(  l^j  S* 
stinct  aeras  of  its  history,  14^ ;  .ac*  . 
count  of  the  death  of  Alexander  111^* ' 
145 ;  Act  passed  for  proviision  fif 
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the  poor,  in  1579,385;  minute  sub- 
division of  land  in  the  middle  of  l«9t 

century,  307. 
Schiller*  his  "  Robbers^"  443  ;"  The 

Bride  of  Messina,"*  445 ;  his  remarks 

rauthe  ^uloaophy  of  taste  and  the 

mie  arts,  445. 
Sdiools».  Jewish,  th^  lorniation  m 

Poland,  411. 
Sc^pture  tiessonL  for  schools,  recomr 

mended   by  the  Irish   Education 

Commissbners.  210. 
Scqripture8(the),  difoence  between  the 

Dbuay  and  Authorized  Versions  of, 

^33-.236, 
SerC  his  transition  to  the  cottier,  373. 
Smith.  (Mr.),  the  first  explorer  of  the 

in^^nor  of  America,  his  seisnre  by 

iavaees,  and  singular  escape  from 

dea£B,329, 
SmuggHngyitspreralence  in  Spain,626. 
SmyroA^  the  mat  central  mart  for  the 

products  of  Anatolia,  483. 
Soiillih  America,  a  new  field  opened  to 

our  commerce  with  the  republics  of, 

SpaiQ^pur  commercial  trea^  with,  616) 
618 :  sale  of  nadonal  property,  619 1 
{»roauce  of  the  Spanish  mines  and 
jjron-woi^.  623;  agriculture  in 
Spain,  624;  evils  of  the  Spanish 
uii^t  62t,  Q2Q;  obetaols  to  aeom- 
hoevclal  tr^tr  wiih  Englaad*  629. 

Spirits, \ttivestnoted  distiUatien  o^  ef- 
fects on  the  habits  of  the  Norwegians, 
19;  quantity  consumed  in  Australia, 
190. 

State  Paper  Office,  remarks  on,  139. 

Stii^|iU|;y  batdfi  of,  causes  of  the  defeat 

Sto];t|bike,  or  parliament  of  Norwayi 
a)nsiDi^tion  o(  23 ;  its  division  into 
Ijiay^ing  and  Odelsthing^  24 ;  the 
pria^tice  pf»26* 

Stttart'(LbrAt>udley),  hisspeedi,  Feb« 
l9th,  1836,  476. 

Sweden^^annexotibn  of  Norway  to^  in 
1^14,  22. 

Syr^,.^;i:pQrt  of  goods  to,  485. 

Talfottrd's  (T.  N.)  edition  of  Lamb's 
L^tter^  507;  his  portraiture  of 
Lkwh^  535. 

TalmUid  (the),  dangerous  precepts  of, 
4Cl7;   brief  account  of,  413-416; 

VOL.  V. 


transla^n  into  Fveneb  oommenoed 
by  the  Abb^  Chiar:pi,  ib, 

Tocquevill^  (M.  d^))  lus  i?emarka  on  the 
Catholics  of  Amersoa,  346. 

Toplita,  meeting  at«  in  1835,  314. 

TorrensV  (Col.)  Letler  to  JUmtA  Mel- 
bourne on  the  deranganenl  of  tl^ 
money-market,&c  242 ;  vemaikBoii 
the  fimetions  of  the  Bank  Hiraaten, 
285;  his  sugffeetioQe  for  divi^ng 
the  business  of  the  Bask,  289. 

Trade,  on  the  fluctnatioiia  in»  243. 

Tragedies  of  the  sesthetic  achool,  db- 
servationa  on,  446. 

TranHK>rtatioii  and  ColaniiatioB,  Dr. 
Lang's  work  on,  89 ;  evils  of  tnuw- 
portati<m»  112,  115»  122;  diMS^- 
nary  leverify  under,  120 ;  eeonomi- 
oal  reasons  for  traneportalion,  134; 
transportation  of  females  and  juve* 
nileoflfoniew^  127, 130. 

TrmKmillt  evils  of  the^  118. 

Treaties,  European,  respecting  mer^ 
€handiae,498;  proposal  to  estafali^ 
one  tarif  for  all  eoantrles,  499. 

TromlUz  (A.  von),  the  writings  of, 
442 ;  remarks  on  his  style,  4^. 

Turkey^  our  eominevsial  relatione  wHh, 
300,  468;  her  maniifactntes  and 
oommerpe,  469;  firee  entnanoe  of 
imports,  471;  British  produce  Sent 
to,  t6. ;  origin  of  our  trade  with,  473; 
her  politick  fate  identified  with  Per- 
sia, 476;  exports  to^  compared  with 
those  to  Russia,  476,  481, 488 ;  ex- 
ports to  Persia,  485 ;  monopolr  of 
ojpium  by  Qovemment,  494;  nduo^ 
turn  of  duties  on  Turldsh  prodvota, 
494 ;  regulations  reapeotmg  the  sup- 
ply of  min  injurious,  496;  dn^ 
upon  <mve  oil  checks  tho  supply, 
497 ;  mines  of  Tokat,  498 ;  state  of 
property  in,  502 ;  aohools  opened  by 
the  Sultan,  503;  comparison  of  the 
state  of  Turkey  fiNrmerly  wkStk  its 
present  state,  504;  the  importance 
of  England's  aiding  Turicey,  •&. 

Tytler's  (P.  F.)  History  of  ScoOaad, 
133;  founded  on  many  new  att^n- 
tlc  documents,  137;  their  sources^ 
138;  works  quoted  by  Tytler,  i(.; 
his  claims  as  an  historian,  142. 

U. 

Udal  hmdf  Ste^  meauag  o(  11.  ^^ 
United  States,  condltioo  of  criminals 
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in  the,  124;  Bancroft's  History  of, 
321 ;  Irish  emigration  to,  346;  banks 
of,  21>2,  539-557;  present  commer- 
cial state  of,  538 ;  cotton  trade,  560 ; 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
563;  banks  suspend  payment,  570. 
Universities,  Cambridge,  168;  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  of, 
169;  Lord  Radno/s  biU,  171 ;  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  173,  181; 
distinction  between  German  and 
English  univenities,  175;  univer- 
sities of  England,  clerical  semina- 
ries, 176 ;  university  studies,  177, 


Vagrants,  measures  taken  to  suppress, 
370,  375. 

Van  Dlbman's  Land.  [See  Austra- 
lia.] 

Vattel,  on  the  law  of  nations,  592. 

Village-system,  advantages  of  the,  16. 

.  Virginia,  tranq>ortation  of  convicts  to, 

93;  historical  account  of,  322-^37. 

W. 

Wallace,  his  pedigree,  150 ;  Hastings's 
account  or,  158 ;  events  connected 


with  his  history,  151-164;  obcer- 
vations  on  his  condoct,  165. 

Walsh's  (J.  D.)  historical  account  of 
Cambridge,  68. 

Ware  (Loi3  De  la),  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  326. 

Wealth,  effects  of  a  genend  difibsion 
of,  10,  12,  15. 

Werner's  tragedy,  "The  Twesty- 
fburth  of  F3>Tuary,"  446. 

Williams  (Ro^r)..  ruists  the  oath  to 
the  state  of  Mastachussetts,  359 ;  fab 
persecutions,  360 ;  his  first  lan^ng 
with  his  companions  on  Rhode  Is- 
land, 361. 

Wolff,  his  account  oi  the  Spanish  Jews, 
432. 

Workhouses,  on  the  lalxmr  in,  381 ; 
regulations  of;  390. 


Z. 

Zadig  (Voltaire's),  an  episode  of  that 
work,  taken  from  a  Jewish  cabalktic 
tradition,  419. 

Zohar,  its  study -by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cabalistic  science, 
419. 
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